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i’lir, present work originated in a want of Avliich 
I lu'canio eonseious as Mannjjjf'r of an important 
t'OimnereUil nnderttikinir eonneeted with tlie Port of 
London 

* Ln tlie dtTily eoiirsi* of eommoreial transactions, 
L lonmi invs(*lf under tlic necessity of s('arcliinir a 
!i:rcat variety of books of rcftwence, for the ])nrj)ose of 
eorrc'ctly ase(‘rtainiu^ points, ofMiistory and practice, 
w'liieh I failed to find in any one volmne to whicli T 
conld reb'r. 

Tt (H'cnrred to me. luider tlieso eircnm stances, to 
lain”: together all the information I could respectinj^ 
tlie J’ort of London — its history^ its trade, its manage- 
ment, its statistics, and its customs. The inquiries 
’.lu'ccssary for tins j)nrpose, as I believe always ha])j)ens. 
iw sueh cases, gradually, and almost insensibly, ex- 
t.(‘nded themselves far beyond the limit originally 
inteinh'd.* 1 laid out for myself, in the first instance, 
ccndain salient matte'rs of imiuiry ; but soon found 
that 'the in\ea*tigation of eaeh to]»i(.* involved eon- 
siid(*rations not •oriu'inallv anticii)ated. ami that what 
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M'!is intendt'd i'or a note-book was speedily swollen 
into a volume. 

. The liisloiical clia])ter.s VT tliis work, wliicli oceu])y 
so many ])ai?es, AV(‘re originally desij^ned to form a 
summary. TJie eliapiers upon Trade, whicli till more 
than a moiety of the volume, wore entered ’ upon 
under the imiiressiou tliat they would h.o (‘ml)raced 
in a small proportion of the space they oc6upy. As 
my researches jjro^ressed, the subject amplified itself 
beyond anticij)ation, and extended it self into flirections 
not ])reviously conlemj)lato(l. In the very’ outset, 
indeed, as the Header will discover in some of the 
oaidu'st of the following pa,‘i:es, J found that, in 
treatiui? of the comim'i'c*' of the Tort of Tondon. 1 
Avas in reality dealiiii!: Avith the comnu'ree of all 
Ihigdand ; and long' iM'fore my task Avas developed,, 
I fount! that in dealing Avith the trade of England, 
1 Avas, practically, treating of the commerce of thtj 
Avorld. 

1 thought, at teae timt*, that I should ha\'e to 
apologise to the reader of this hook for its re- 
dundancy. As I approach its conclusion, 1 leel 
most sensibly that Avhat 1 have really to regrtd is, 
its iueom])lcleness. The multitude ol' “ facts and 
figures ” comju’essed in the following pages, is 
rivalhid, probably, in very foAv Avorks that are not 
designedly statistical. xS evert heless, had s])ace ])er- 
mitted, I could haA’^e added to these to an extent 
Avhich may almost he charactei'ised as unlimited. If, 
instead of closbly analysing and condensing the facts 
embodied in the many volumes. Ichav'e found' it 
necessurv to consult, 1 had contmited myself Avith 
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“cuttings” from their pages, this volume might have 
heen cxtencled to dimensions which would have ren- 
dered it practically of as small avail for purposes of 
reference to others, as I found still larger volumes at 
the commencement of mv task. 

AVhat I have endeavoured to do is, to hring to- 
gether all 41101 ; is of interest and importance to the 
practical man of husiness. Diderences of opinion 
wilk of course, ])revail as to what, is of interest, and 
’what is (Tt* importance. The histori(*al studenit will 
nfituralfy think 1 haA’^e omitted to dewelo]i many 
])oints Avhich others Avill consider I have dwelt ujeem 
too largedy. On the edher hanel, senne may think 
that 1 have elw^lt too much upon the jeast, withoeit 
sutliciemtly regarding the state e)f traele at the time 
present, ,pr, it may he, s])e*culating enough ujjon 
the luture. In vienv of these and other critical 
eehjections, 1 can only say tliat, as a practical man, 
I have*, striven to hring into fiss(5ciatie)u those*- his- 
1en*ie;al fe*ature*s which appeare*el most forea'bly to 
hear on our existing c*omme*reH*, anel to rt*garel 
that existing eommeive* mainly AAith an e*ye to its 
gre)\vth anel elevele)j)uient in those channels which our 
prcse*nt e'xjjerienice allows us to foresee. 

At the enitset, also, I anticipated objections which 
•assumeel a elilferent ])hase as the Avork pre)gi*esseel.^ 
1* thought, at lirst, it Avould be said, “ This hook 
is merely a eorapilation aiid I prepared mysedf 
Avith thei" ready ansAwr, “That all history Avas, of 
necessity, •a, com])ilat iem ; and that it A\*as a A'ery 
I>ad histery theft diel not resort to the most numc- 
vetus aulhoritiet?.”. But, leeng ere* the Ave»rk arriveel 
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at a conclusion, I Ibinid substantial grounds, less lor 
fearing this objection, than for apprehending that 
my vicAVS might h(* condemned as running Avido of 
history. Many there are, oven in those days of com- 
nuTcial adAanconK'nt. aa'Iio \»dll ])robahly be startled 
by ncAv,. and what stmie may, ])erhaps, consider hold 
opinions, as to the influenct* and (dfect nf cominerci' 
on public OA'cnts. ^I’o such, 1 must he ’’permitt<*d 
to recommend ap attentiA'e consideration of .the 
inflnenet; of etmimereial and piaA’ate int*erests on 
political occurr<'nees. Tor my OAvn ])art, the inor(‘ 
deeply I liaA’o diA'od into the history of (*ommerce, the 
more 1 liaA C become conA'incc'd that its teachings Iujac* 
been too often ignorc'd or misint(‘r])reted. -Followinu- 
the inter])r(‘t.utions of liistorians Avhose lA'cords reft‘r 
to ])eriods antecedent to th(' groAvtli of commerce 
modern writers have Ix'cn in the habit of attril)uting 
the outbreaks of Avar and the restoration of ja'ace 
to the jwssions of monarchs. the intrigues of courts, 
the Avorhings ol‘ aml)ition, relighnis animosities, or 
the jealousies of neighbouring and rival nations. 
The time lias conn* Avlien. looking mor(‘ <leepJy 
into the causes of cA'cnts, avc may rather lind that 
wars and revolutions, as avcU as lreati(‘s aiul ])ro- 
longed periods of peace, iiaxi; to a great <-xtent had 
their origin in the eommercia] iu*c(‘ssities and in- 
terests of peoples, doing hack to the gr('al eveiK.s 
of our OAvn liistory — to the Wars of tlu* hoses, or th(‘ 
Civil Wars of the CommonAvealth — wo may lind that 
the acc(‘ssion and d(?])osition ol )'i\onarehs a\ as not un- 
frequent ly attributable to, the inhuciivi' exercised hy 
th(‘ citizojis of liondon. and axc sluril as fre<iuent‘lv 
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lind that the citizens of liondon sought or derived 
some comnwircial advantages from the course they 
followed. 

Tills view, as well as niany others developed in 
this volume, may he novel to many; and will he 
su|jject^lo ei'itieism. I have w^ritten, however, in 
sineevity ai^d in good 1‘ailh ; and, whether my vicAvs 
are shared or otherAvise, I trust that I may venture, 
without ])ndension or undue assumption, to oiler this 
’ account »f tin; Port and 'JVade of 1/ondon to those 
wh*o,‘ like myself, are interested in its commerce, 
as a hook emhodyiug a A’ast amount of Lufornu.tion 
not. previously aecessihle in any one Aolume. Tin; 
hook miiw also he ollered as a I/Axbmaiik. The 
eommerci' oi‘ Great JJritain has risen, during the 
Jast hall* eiMi'rury, in a degi'Ci’, Avith a x'ajiidity and to 
a.n ('xtent, utterly uncxani])lcd in the history of the 
Avorld. In ISOO, the imjioi’t and export trade of 
(.Ireat Britain amounted to no ’less than the gigantic 
and almost inappreciable sum of 

TiIKIOK lIl XORKJ) AAM) SlOA KXTY-l’lA'E TL1I.MOXS 

(£.‘i7r>,()0(),000) STnRi,iKG ! 

Tlur present volume, to some extent, dcA'cloiis how, 
Avhen, and Avhy, this enonnous trade, unparalleled 
in the Avorld’s history, rose, in a coniparatiAoly brief* 
sjiace, to this amount. It shows, not alone the 
progr<‘ss of commerce, hut its A’ieissitudcs ; the dif- 
liculties ‘it has had (and still has in some <[uarters) 
to encounii'i' ; and it deals, unreservoflly and boldly, 
willf our owu • past and jiresent hlindsightt'dness, 
short eomiims. swul inismanairemenl. 
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In rccoi'din" the statistics of our (!ommerce, it will 
be ol)serv(;d that I have taken the! year ] 8150 as tla; 
basis of all computations of tlu' A'ahic of ouv imports 
and exports. Th(‘i*c arc sound reasons why the sta- 
tistics of that year should he preferred to those of any 
otlua’. !J8<)() was, in Great Britain, a year ol‘ compara- 
tively uniuterru])ted trade. Tlu're were* np distiM’bini^ 
causes immediately operating upon comnu'Vce at any 
period of that year. Tliis was not the case in 185J), 
wlu'u the Continent Avsis suiliiTing under tlu* effects 
of tin* war in Italy; nor was it the case intS(>t, when 
our trade was subject to i>T(!at disturbance from the 
outbreak of the civil commotions in .Vmerica. As 
the laiulinark of commerce, bsOO is d(‘cidcdly the 
])eriod tVoni which we may tlureidrc; date with Il»e 
j^rcate.st precision and advantage. 

The facts embodii'd in this volume have hc'cu 
obtained from the b(*st sources. Tlu* figure's, wlu'n*- 
ever jiracticable, hav(**b<*(‘n taken from ])arliaincntary 
re'turns. This work, inorc'ovi'r, has had tlu* gri'at 
advantage of having had its proof-slice*! s, as it passe*el 
through the press, subje'cteel to llu* e'xaminatiem and 
criticism eif seime of the meist ]n*ae*tic*al nu'ii in e'ach 
of the branche!S of commen*(!e* to Avhich theisei slu'e'ts 
redcrreel. In many instances the eletails of our traele 
•.jvith foreign stateis have bee*n examine*d and revise'el 
by the Consuls or Vice-Consuls re'jirese'nting those 
countries in the city of London ; te) whom ] 
have te> te'mleir my be;.st thanks for the • courtesy 
with which th6y have^ invariably respe)nde*el tei my 
inejuiries, and alleireh'el me* informatie)>i»upon elembliul 
])oints. 
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The information respecting our colonial and 
coasting trades has, in the same way, hcen derived 
Irom tlu! host soure(;s, and revised hy the hest 
authorities. I hav<; to regret, in regard to these 
de))arliuents ol‘ the work, that tin; exigencies of the 
pulilicalipii liave necessarily contracted the limits of 
its informat ^m. 

The saufe cause has obliged mo to omit some 
chapters wliieh T originally designyd to insert, upon 
nth(?r matters appertaining to the husiness of tlic 
I’orf ;*as?for example, the Trinity House, the peculiar 
hnvs aud customs of the Port, the managemcni, of 
Lloyd's, th(' insurance system, shipwrecks, the con- 
dition of the seamen of the Poid, &c. <fcc. These and 
other subjects I lind, very reluctantly, that it is 
ip'cessary to r<‘ave untouched, although they involve 
consideratiojis of grc'at importance, and Avhich, no 
doubt, ju’operly forjn a jxwtion of my subject. 

In conchision, T will only ohstu’ve, that tliis Avork 
has been coni]>iled and Avritten amid a pi'cssui’o of 
business mf)st antagonistic to literaiy labour. On this 
account, as Avell as the first eflbvt of an unpractised 
])en, I feel ('utitled to ask some consideration for 
(*rrors and shortcomings. Ko one can be more 
sensible of the deficiencies of the book than I am. 
AVith all the kind aid and assistance AA’hich has been 
aUbrded me, 1 knoAv hoAv incomplete is the perform- 
ance, and hoAv mAich it falls short of the original 
dcisign, iir execution, Avhilst it exceeds it in mci'o 
bulk. I cjm claim for the Avork, hoAvever, the merit 
of good intentKfn ;*^and if, as a llAxniJOOK to the 
' Pout and Tua ,of tliis giivit eomnuTcial Midro- 
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polls, th(' voluiiio should prove' usoful, I shall IVol 
that I have' not craple)yed my time anel industry in 
vain, hut that I sleall reap my reward in the c(*rtain 
eleveloj)ment anel jerospe'i-ity of British ee)mmeree in 
tlie “ Peert anel Trade? eef London.” 


!t. MINCIXe; LANK. 
MA )■ I, iNli 
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TIIADE OF LONDON. 


LliAJ'iJC-it 1. 

Ul.^TulllCAi. 

<r»iiE (.'OAniEitcK or i.oxDON coA'ors tli(‘ ocean Ti itli its introduc- 
slii])ti, and animal os llio most distant ])Ortions of 
g'loDtiliy ils opcTatiniis. An aceoiinl ofllial eomuieree 
must e\(‘r foi-m an impovlant feature in the history 
of I'inUiiand ; for, ijondon is not only the seat of 
(lOvcTiiment and (d'tlu* law, l)ut slie is llie centre and 
I'ocus of the ui’cat commerce of the nation. 

In the amuuul and inae:nilicence of her trade, Amount 
in its \ar\'dy an. d ext mt, London inlinitely surpasses 
all luT ni'cdeci'ssors. Tvr(*, Carthaw, Alexandria, **“* “”“: 
Jlyzantimn, \’eiiie<‘, renowned lor their eonimere(^ in London, 
former ])erio(ls of the A\'orld, eondueled a trade small 
nulml in ])n)j)orlion to tlie trade notv* carried on in 
London, The.H! eitic's owed their eomniereial greatness 
mainly to tlunr gi.'ographieal ])ositioii with reference to 
other trading nations. Hut the prosperity of London 
as a port of cbuimeree is fortiiied, not only hy this 
advantage, hut*hy a eomlyiiuition of iiivomahle circmn- 
fstauees* oT a i)('culii*i» an'l distinctive eharaeter. 

Thu cireunistanci#s which govern and dhcct the 
commercaioF a ^ ^en place are— 

B 
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qu<noo 
of tilt' 


Its sLiitaljleuess to all tlie j)ur|)oscs of luai'iiiina 
requirements. 

Its i>t‘ogTa 2 )liical position in relerencc to other 
trading nations. 

Tliti extent of poi)ulation to he supplied through 
its agency. 

Tht'ir Avealth, and consetpient power of eciisunq*- 
tion ; and 

Tlieir Industry or ini'ans oC jn-oducing Avhat aaiII 
pay for that Avliieli th(*y consujue. 

Tbotmde III all tlicso rcsjiects Loudon stands Avitliont a 
eLeods'**' parallel and Aiithout a rival, 'flu' nolile i ivei- Vhaines, 
of every fonus t lic I’oi't of Loudoii, ])ossess(*s all the 

formoiwit eonditions desirahh* in a pori, Avhiist its gi'oirraphicai 

of com- . . •II*'* ■ • n 

merce ^lOSltlOll, part UMlltll'l V liL nMt.'i taiCC to LOlllMUail ol 

Luropo, cannot hr surpassed. 2so city ever had 

Avithin hersi'irihr jxipulation of Loudon, and as great 

AV(‘alth is uniroriuiy lonud to goAiitli great unndiers, 

•wealth, it hilcen as c(‘rlain iliat tea ( itv ever had tier 

pOAAer of cuusuuiption. Tlie couiiuerce of Loudon 

amt power rules tlie jiroduct i VC iudu>'(iy of hiinilaud. it is in 

t/ou'd the that poAVi'r of ])roduet!on that consists our powca' of 

peoi’te; eojisninpliuu. \V(' pay lor the products of ilieAiorld 

})y gr<*a1cr luxurii's ])roduc(‘d at loAtcr rates lliaii the 

luxuries Avc pttrehaso. 

A s(;co]idary se-ries of ciriaiiuslauees A\hieh eoni- 
1o seeuri' the supremacy of the eoiunicirc (d' 
Londttii AvilJ he found in tlu' nn'aus of communi- 
cation, internal and externa), td' tlie l*ort. Xo 
city ever has been, and feA\ can hojx- to he, more 
faA'ourahly situated in thesi* respt'cls. Jjoudoii rules 
the ship|)ing tradi* of tlu' Avorld, ami therehy com- 
municates with every |»ortion of tin glohe wilh so 
much facility that other nations come to li(‘r for 
moans of trtinsporl. Her ])os>ion in rtdi'rtnico to 
our OAvn coast, and her iiitcrual juilw iiys.) 2 >lacc Iicr 


of tlic 

means of . 
commuui- hlJK 
cation, 


external 


and 

internal, 
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within an easy distance of the soui-ces of lier export 
ti’ade : tints cnaldiiiij her to S(;ll the commodities 
she supplies at the smallest possible chars^e above 
the prime cost of manufactm-e. The recognised sta- 
bility of our institutions has made London the threat aud of the 
centre o£ monetary o])orations ; and it may ho said 
.that i^ie rul(>s eoniinei'ef^ with threefold jtower, as London, 
the mei’chanty t^^e carritn*, and the banker of the 
W'orld. 

.Loudon enjoys a third series of adyantages, e.ssen- Also, the 
tial to the developnii'nl of commerce. .It is ncces- 
sarv fdr'eoTiinu'rei' tliat the neonle of a commercial 

' , ' * . , comniorco, 

Didion sliDiild luive, jloI only the ajditudo, 1)iit a di:^- 
])()sition lor trade. Happily Londoners are not only 
ilisposed to tiruh-, hnt tlunr eoiumereiai character 
stands unrivalled. It is also essential to eom- 
n!('i;eia1 ureatncfeS that tin- ]>eop!e of a nation should their free 
he fn'c to trad*', and that the laws hy which its trade 
,(s regulated should he lavonrahle to commercial 
inti'rcourse. In these resjieets Ihigland advances with 
the ai^'c. 

The si;))remaey of trade* has aho heeii said to he and 
materially de|)end<mt u[>on maritinu' power, thouyh 
it ma;. .veasonahly ailinil of consideration Avhethcr “““i* 
marit inie, power is not equally deju'udent upon supre- 
macy of trade: at aiy\ rate the two are ecTlain to go 
hand in hand. London is tin* metropolis of the 
mdion — the seat of its gotermnent — the re])resenta- 
ti\m of its power and of its wealth. London i.s, in 
fact, 'to England wh.at England is to the whole tvorld; 
and it may he safely pn'dieated, so long as the great 
, sources of lu'r gri'atnes.s — her ran' material, her iron, 
lier coal — remain unexhausted, so long' must she 
•ma'intfii'n tlu* supwxnafy that she has aeipuired as the 
greajest commereij^ nfdion of modern times. 

The stp/emawY of London as a commercial city 

31 2 * 
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4 THE POET AND TRADE OF LONDON. [chap. i. 

is of comparatively recent date. At all periods 
of her histor'y, London has hccn, indeed, a place 
of trade, hut that trade has not at all timcis heeii 
in her own hands, nor has it until a compara- 
tively recent period borne any ])roi)ortion to the 
trade of the world at lari^c. It has hecni a fashion 
to Say that niitil tlie reign of Llizaheth Ihi'g' 
land possessed no trade. This is scarcely correct, 
although no douht it Avas not until, or oven after, the 
reign of Elizabeth that English coninu'ree Ix'gan to 
acquire importance. Eut as this snlqect is oik; of 
interest, and not irrelevant to the ])urj)ose of this 
Avork, it is proposed at the outset to trace' the history 
of the commerce of the Port of London, so as to 
dcA'elop the A’arious gradations through a\ liieii it ha ' 
passed, and the steps by Avhicli it has attained its 
present greatness. 


The earliest mention of London as a comniercial 
city occui's in the works of J5i;ni:, who, in re'lei-- 
ring to events of tin; year a.d. GOl, describes 
London, though at that period the ca])ital of one 
of the smallest kingdoms of England, as, “ by its 
“happy situation on the hanks of tin; jiobh; 
“ navigable riv(‘r Tham(*s, the e)n])oriuin for many 
“ nations repairing to it by land and sea.” ^ It. 
is not, indeed, to he supposed that at a much 
earlier period there Avas any trade; Avith the '^I'hames. 
Although the Carthaginians, doubtless, sent ships to 
Cornwall for tin and hides, aiid although there Avas a 

* Bede, His. Ecc. lib. ii. c. 3. It i.N oltsorvidde IPat Kin.;: Alfred, in liudslaiin^^ 
tlie pa.ssago referred to, s])eak.s of “ CVhihSIow” uiKT(i; 4 vdise'^*JaL^-'' ; an ailuMoii 
which will explain the name of on^ of the principal tradiip; of Loi don. 
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eoi'iain trad(' cavriod on witli Britain hy the Veneti,* 
of wliich Avo have no particulars, the trade ap])ears to 
liave been enlirely ])assiA'e on the part of the original 
iiiliahitanls of our island. Indeed trade on their 
part AA^as iin2)ossihle, for they had no shijAs. No 
early aulJior mentions any kind of AX'ssed belonging 
jo lluf, Brifons oilier Ilian boats, oC which the ‘keel 
and ])rineipal yinjii'i's were made, of light Avood, and 
tlie lioltoin and sides of a kind of hasket-AVOrk of 
osiers, Ili(> Avliole lieiiig covered Avith Ipdes. 

d'lu' Boinans, no doiilil, carried on a certain trade the 
Avilli Bhgllmd, hut it was a trade chiefly for the 
siijiply of articles of luxury, necessary for tluMi* oaa'h 
us(“ and eonsumjition, and Avhich could not he pro- 
^Ineed within ih(' island. Brazen utensils, e.irthen- 
• ware, and salt, ap])ear to he the only articles 
of hnport that, could have enleri'd into general 
ust'v 'l'h(' e\])orts under the Bomans Avere prin- 
ei|)ally of tin, lend, hides (under Avhich descri[){ion, 
])('rhaj)s, AAool may la* included), some eorn,t cattle, 
iron, anilx'r, ornaments for bridles, and other toys 
(inad<‘ prohahly of hones), of shues (Avho Aiere captives 
taki'ii in the Avars carried on hy the tribes against 
<‘aeh o1 her), of dogs, Avhieh Avere highly' valued hy the 
Bomans in hunthig, and Ixairs, which AAcre used in 
the sanguinary sports of the Roman circus. Oysters 
(which must have arrived atBoiue in very indilferent 
condition) were sent through Claul hy' IMassilia (Mar- 
sei'iles) to Borne from the coast of Kent; and the 
Bonfans also didiglited in a British Avild-fowl, called 
hy tlnnu eheneros, w hich Avas yirohahlv the goo.sander, 

. * Tilt' Vt'iu'li !nv said l)\ Strain) (lil). iv. ]». to liaM* liecn a lit'], Rif nation 

st'ltlod near Hit* iioitl* west oxtrcmi^' <j«dul ; on thr coa^t niiiiosite Devon and 
('oii.wall^ JliBV uoio ntlt'il\ anidliilated I)' (Vosar, nho, attor do-stm^iiiR tlioir 
tloi't^ and liLclitiif.' inon ina-s^i.-ffivd all llu-ir sonato, and solil tlu' ])t.'«'])k; f^r slaves 
{ndf Ta'.'s. llfll, 111). 111. ^ 

Tlio Iuiii|aii'-^k'>ciiiu’^^r.'nL;kind as ‘\sloiT»l with corn.” The ahiiiidancc of 
Rrain wa« strsj^'d m stihft^anoan storolioiises. 
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or tlic wild-cluelc. Tin's ap])('ai*s to have been the 
extent of tlic trade of Ih'itain in the days of the 
Homans, avIio, l)esides that they liehl commerces in 
contempt,^" Avere ptohahly ioo mneli oeciipied in the 
SLihjnii'ation and sale militaiy custody of the island 
to attend to the developmeut of its lA'sourecs. 

Under the Toi’ R considcvahlo period aft('i* the Homan (vaciia- 
Saxena. thci'C' ajipcars to have hc't'ii aiiU'utin' ahsenee 

of e^mimereia] iiitei’convse l)etAV('en Ihiglaml and the 
Conlltx'nt. Hut ])revious to ihe year SOO we find 
notice of a trader earrit'd on in Ihmlish jirodnctions 
Charie- tln'oug’h .I'h'ance, Idiis is to lx* found in a leltt-r of 
letu’r'to Charlema^'iK' to Olfa, Ihen in elfeet monarch of all 
Hngland, Avhieh is ^iven by ^Maliluuv .Paris, f and of 
English -whieh lh(^ trauNlalion is as f.>ri(>\\s : — • 

niert’hniiw, 

A.D. <yG. CiTAKLi:s, bv tlio of (hhI, Kinj;- of ihr Franks and 

Lombards and Patrioian of tin' Unmans, tt; onr vtamrablL and 
inosl dear brotber, OHa, Kinif of the ; 

FirsF M'r thanks to Alnn.u'bty <Ioi! ^or tlm sinccT'* 

C'atliolic ialth nu‘ sco so I;mdal)ly ( -\])»h .“•'Cd in Aour k'ttm’s. 

(loncorniin.^' ^lic stran<>:i‘rs. who lor tlm lovc' oflJod and llm 
sahation of tlicir souls, wish to n jjair lo tlm tlivosliolds of 1h(‘ 
blossod Apostles, h't tlieni ti\'ue] in jx'ace, williout any troubk. 

Kevertbek'ss, if nii\ are found ainonu' tlnmi not in tin* ser- 
vice of r(‘li”ion, but, in the. pui^nit ol' j^ain^ Jet them pay the 
rstaldished duties at the pioper j)laees. 

Wc also will that nicjebants shall have lawful ]»r()tection 
in onr kingdom according to our command; and if tlit'v an; 
ill any plac<‘ nnjiislly aggrieved, k t tkeiu apjfty to ns or our 
judges, and wo s]i;dl lakt' care tluit am]>le. justice Ijt' (k)ik* to 
them/' 

Nntnn or It is (.‘A'idc.'nt from lliis tlud. Ihmiish traders re- 
sorted to the Coiitiiienl :i1 Ihis period, ehielly in the 
guise of ])ilgrims. 'I’Ik' articles A\lii(di Ihey earriial 
Avitli them wei'c evidently sncli as adiiiillcd of heiiig 
carried ahoul 1 heir pea-sous, or as f; t va\ eller's l)ai;;gage. 


V/Wr (iibhoij’H Reuif, vol- iii. ]>. *104. 


I' Vit. Oliie, ]), 20. 
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and. wore probahly works of gold and silver, wliicli 
the Anglo-Saxons wei-o skill'uJ in manufacturing.* 
]teli(jues, images of saints, precious stones, and 
dresses for priests, are sii[)posed to hav(‘. hoeii the 
chifd' articles of their honunvard cargo. 

Mr. Strutt, in his Clu-onicles of .England (vol. i. 
p. 4o7)i dcscrihes the Saxon A'cssels : — 

“ The form of Saxon sliips/’ he says, at tlio end of tlic 
ck;’lith eonUiry or the heginniu^’ of the ninth, is happily preserved 
ill some, of the imcicut manuscripts of tliat dale. They were 
scanc(.‘ly iiiore ilwiiu a voi’v lar^e boat, and seem to have been 
built of flanks, laid one over the other, in the manner as 

is (loiK^ ill tlie prestmt lime.t Their heads and sterns were very 
erect, and rose hij^li out of the water, ornamented at top witli 
some uneonth head of an animal, rudely cut. They have but 
(^le ma^t, tbe top -of winch is also decorated with a bird, the 
h(^ul of a bird, or some such device. To this mast is made fast 
a kn’f^e sail, whi(‘h f;’om its nature and coustrnetiou could only 
be n'>#'ful w hen the v(;Nsel went before the wind. The ship was 
steered by a larLOi oar with a Hat end. very broad, passing; by 
the .'ide of tlie stem; and tliis was manapyal by the pilot, who 
sat ill the slorn, and issued his orders to the mariners.^^ 

it is obvious from This Thai no irado could have 
hfiui cnrricMl on in articles of hulk. ]>y some uriters 
it lias heen iliat uiulcr Alfred England 

carried on a lrad(‘ of sonu^ imjvortancc even with 
remote countries, and they have instanced, and occa- 
sicmally inueli exaggerated, an expedition” which 
lhal great ^lonareli is said to have sent forth to 
Indln. The authority on which this expedition rests 
a])pea'rs to he lliat of ^Yilliaul of Mahueshury, who 

Tho mul mImt oiiiaiiu'iits vvlnr]\ liaxr luvii fuuiul in ])aTTiiv\s in «liircrcMi 
parts of the Uiiii'diiin, showtliat tin* ait of xxoikinu in tlmso niofals was iindoi- 
-dood fven t‘y llio Aia ii'ni lintons. Vnd«niMrd proof of tin* skill of Knglish 
joxxOlcis in tlu* ivi' 4 :n «*{' Alfivd is alh^'di'd Iwa. j>ioa' of »*rnanicirui( work in noltl, 
pro.sc‘r\i‘d ^n,th(‘ A.slnnoloan ^In.sonin, and v hii-h t)u‘ annent in.scri])(ion on it 
dtvIap'S t>* ha\o1i<‘on niado 1^'^ilir command of .'Mliol hiniM'lf d'lio uoldsiiiith's 
xvork in this rorapa* oi vi'rxy'onNidoialtlr cxorlloua*, and is un'ailv .idiuiied l>v 
fO*npoU nt jud;vs ^ ^ 

t H(‘ prohahUMiican.s they were wliat is trHunoallv termo<l *• i-Jiuker-hiiilt:'’ 


The Saxon 
Bliipa. 
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pcilition to 
India, 


A.D. 883 . 


Fonn<la- 
tioii f\ir 
cnniiiu-rc't’ 
laid liy 
Allred, 


and iii- 
diieciiieiirs 
ofFc'iv.l Ly 
King 

AtheNtaii, 

A.I). 


mentions tliat Bishop ol* Sliirolnmi,^ was 

sent hy the with relic^r to the ('hristians of 

St. Thomas in India, and that he aecoin])lished his 
expedition pvos])er()us]y, and ])('n('trat('d to India, from 
which he retiiriK'd with aromatic oils and splendid 
jewels. King' Alfred hiins('ir has Ic^ft tv> aceonnt 
of this ('xjxalition. It is nell known that 
went to Borne a.d. and it is^ ji^'ohahli' that ho 
may hav(' ])ass(Ml hy Avay of Alevandiaa to Bussoit, 
or even to India i1s(df. But if lu^ purcliased oi'ienlal 
commodities at Ah^xandi'ia or Biissora, they \\ere 
])i*etty (MTtain to hav(' heem eonlonndt‘d l)y'his (oiintry- 
nieii with ])ui*chasrs madr in India. At an\ ratcL 
it is o1)\ious that this (‘\])(Mlit ion had no commercial 
cons(*(jU(‘nc(s. 

If AlIVcsl did not (^siahlish Kin>1and as a com- 
mercial natioiK he went far to lava sound foundation 
foi c*()nim<‘i*(M‘. 'rina*(‘ is no dould tliai h(' oht.ained 
g'('ogra])hical in format ion ro^jx'cl iiiL*- t Iu‘ Balt i(* and 
\Vhil(‘ S(\‘is. 1 1 (‘ also niad(‘ ureal inn^)i‘o\ (anmit s in ship 

hiiildiim*. and in tin' s(aene(' ol' na\ iuat ion ; and oiu' of 
his laws shows that lie had due resj)iH*t lor loreiuntu's 
arriA'inu in Ihiulamh for lu' inadi' ri'uulat ions I'orth'dr 
full |)rot<‘etion. In a sueeiM-din^* r<dun Kinu Atlud- 
stait alliinal his suhj(‘ets to <'nuaur‘ in coinnua'ec', hy a 
law wliifdi eonlerr<‘d th(‘ rank of Thaiu' on (wawy 
mei’chant who niad(‘ 1 hrec' voyau'('s f)\(‘r the s(‘a Avith 
a A'C‘ssel and cargo ol’ hisoAMi; hut t he^^i'i'atiu^ss of 
this reward Avonld s(^(‘m to indi(*at<‘ hoAV few' thiuv 
Avere in llu' kingilom Avho AV(‘r(' capable at tha'i time 
of acf|uiring it ; for it lias Ixkmi well ohs(M'V(Hl that if 
“ many English nn'rehants had ti'adixl to for(‘ign 

countri<‘s, or if many of thtan had Iv'cti caj)al)le of 


^ Tlio w of Sliircbiirfi rcMio\c-<l !<• Old S.’irui.j, l»v Ih'im.'ui the liislio]), in 
thf rc*iini nf W'il]i;iiii the (Wimjih-hh- ■' /;/ /» (’a iip. I|j\. (’Iiaii. i p. Sumc 
of tfie jcwcL bruiigljt homo 1 >y Sighdrn, :iit* sahl to li<. r* been «le])o.-,itO(l in Kiljsbiiry 
Cathedral. ' 
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fitting out and loadinc^ A-ossels, ilns aUcm])t of 
Atliclstaii to iiiduoo liis subjocts io avail tlionKsi'lvos 
of tbc natural advaiitai^i^s of tlndr insular situation, 
would liavo l)(‘('ii noillua* noo(?ssarY nor ])ro])cr.” 

Tt was probably tbo attraolion of such rewards First set- 
and oncouraj^naiKaits iliat indiie(‘d, a very few years 
afterwitrds, llu' (ii‘st sc'ltbaiuait of nuTcliant^ 

London. ' Tli(\‘^'- W(T(5 tbe so-ealbal Ea si (a*! ini's, orinUmdou. 
]\Ier(iiauis of 1h(^ Stc^elyard, a bjMiudi of ibe famous 
eoniiniTeial eonledca'acw, lii’st forimaj on the east 
sbca*es of ibe Ealtie, in tln^ (a^iiib eentury, for 
1h(' )>]*oua*Tion of ilnar trad^^ IVom the ])iraiieal 
ineuVsions of 1b<^ Aorilnncai. I*ennant siyh's llm 
Easterlini.;*s “our inast(a*s in ilu^ art oT eomnierce/ 

•fliey aiH' known to lune* beam siUtkal luac' bc'l'ore Ibe iirguU- 
year 97^, lor a naiailation of Kinp; Etluidnal, of that 
datCj (hadari's il^at “ flu' (anjxa'or's nnai, or East- 
“ eflint»‘s, coming* Avilh llua’r slii[)s to Ikib.ij^'SL'ate, 

“shall be aeeountc'd Avorthy of i;‘ood laws/' Tiuha* 
the sanu" ordinan(*e tluw^ w(a‘(' not to foi'eslall llie 
markets of llu' ImrjA'Iiers of IjOiidcm, and AV('r(‘ “to 
pay toll at Cliristmas, two '•rey e'otlis and one 
“ l)ro\\n oiH', with t('n j)onnds of ))e[)|)er, the pairs of 
” jfloves, two vessels of Ainej^-ar, and as many at 
“ Easier.” 


A long aecoimt f)r the Easterlinc: guild of 1 iOn don Their ^et- 
Avill he I'onnd in /SVea-V A'a/avy/,* aeeompauical by athe’suei-* 
ehvonologieal aeeonnt of tlndr charities and nnhi. 


prm- 

priueipal factory in London Avas 
(l)owgate) ’Ward, in Tliann's Street, 
now occn])ied by tJie Victoria Lock 
London. 'I’hc settlement of thcF.migu 
Eash'rling meivliants in 4jOndon a])])ears to liaA’c hecni c,,,. 
•imraedTali'U’ follow^l T)v trade resorting to the port 

• * ~ ^ . sottleraent. 

from, foreign port.y hnv ])assed at Wantage iii 

yurvev, vol, i. i». ‘292. 

• * 


](‘^*es. '^J'luMr 
in .D'oAvng’ard 
{be prcMuisi's 
Comj)any of 
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Berkshire, in the reign of King Etheldi’cd, 'wliieh im- 
posed duties on vessels arriving at “ Bilynggesgate,” 
Articles made exemptions in favour of “the men of llouen, 
imported : „ hrouglit •wiuo and large fish, those of I'^landevs, 
“ PonthicLi, K orniandy, and Eranee, Avho showed tli(*ir 
“ goods and cleared the duties, as did also tliose of 
“ Tlxigge, Liege, and Kiveh*.” 

Exported. The exportations from England vnt tliis ptm'od 
must have heen almost exedusively wool and Itides. 
There is no rcijsou to suppose that under the Anglo- 
Saxon government corn was at any tinu- shii>p('dl‘ii)iu 
England; inde<‘d, at flie tini(“ of the C’on(|'u(‘st','a vt'vy 
large propoidion oi' the eoiintry a])i)ears to hav(' l)e('n 
in the state of uneultivati'd forest, uhieli was ehielly 
useful for feeding hogs and wild animals, and liir, 
nishing fuel and tiinher for hiiilding. 

Internal Tlic internal trade of the country during th(‘ sanu' 
])eriod must also have h(‘en on a diminulivt' scale, 
since und(T oiu* of the laws <d' Kdward tin' Conlessor 
the presenet' of two or nion' wit nesses, and oflheehii'f 
magistrate, the sherilf, the prit'st, or the lord of tlu^ 
manor, was inressary to give validity to a hargain of 
more than twenty pennitis. 

Coinmer- The ISorman Conquest does not appear to have 
o*Engiandhad any imnu'dia’te elfect upon the trade of the 
country. "William the ('omjueror did indeeal “invite 
A.D.10GG. jijf. vessels of foreign merehauts hy assurances of 
“ security and pi'oteetion,” hut the turbulent state* 
of the country, in which “ tin* law directed that 
“ markets should no-when* he held hut within hiirghs. 
*• wall(!d towns, castles, and safe* places, where tln^ 
“ king’s customs and laws would In* secured from 
“ violation,” ])rol)ahly ])r<*vmt{‘d their taking advan- 
tage of his assurances. Loiidon is exeihpt from 
register in Donn^sdav Hook, atuV.what is to hci ecd- 
lected from it concerning other - places,* gives no 
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rcnson to iliink tliat England had any considerable 
trade at otlioi* ports. “ In Sudwerclie (Southwark) 
“ the king had a duty upon ships coining into a 
“ dock, and a toll on the strand.” The king’s 
incoino was rated at IG/. Dover, which was burnt 
so(ni after "t he ari'ival of King William in England, 
wiis rat(<l at 54/. ; and it is recorded that “ ships tire 
“ greatly inconw-noded by the agitation of the water 
“•occasioned by a mill at the entry of the harbour, 
“ wbicb Avas not there in tbe time of Kin-? EdAvard.” 
San'dAA'ieh iiaid 50/. aud “ 40,000 herrings for the 
use of ’tfie 'monks. ” Yarmouth, Avliich iiaid 17/. 
1G.V. b/. to the king, besides payments to the earl- 
and sberilf, appears at that tnuc to have been 

inf'vior inij)ortance to SandAvhdi in the tisbery, 
alfliougJi it is reeord<;d that “ tAventy-four fishermen 
“ livuig in this t*»\\n belong to Gorleston, a manor 
“ on' tlie soulb side- of tin? riAor Yare,” between 
Avbich manor and YarmoutJi, it may be obseiwed 
tliat jealousi(‘s of various sorts continue to exist 
tp 111 is day. The (’impie Ports ami their tributaries 
nei'c tin- ports of the grihatest consequence u])on 
the coast, Dover and SandAvicli taking the lead, 
llytlu-, Itomney, Eye and Winchelsca, and Hastings 
and J’evenscy following. PcA'ensey at the time of 
William 1. apja-ars to luwc been largely resorted to, 
in conse(pi(-ncc, no doubt., of the landing of tbe 
C'onqueror baving been eirected under its walls. 

'I'be ebarter granted by the Conqueror to the City 
of Jiondoii made no uumtion of commerce. It merely' 
declared “ the burghers ” of Loudon to bo “all hiAA- 
AvoriliA' as llnw Averi- in tbe days of King Edward,” 

and assuri-d Ihi-m of tltc; king’s nroh-ction.* But 

• •* .. • 

'flii.s (’liiiTiiT 1-nunu‘ iu'is fi.'; I'nllows ; “ Williiim the Kiim .irrccts. WilliiiiB the 

Jiisho^t^ dinl (hnllivv I he ;nnl all tin* IhiruheiN within ijoni_i<ni, French 

“ VVilJiam tif) ’Mitts a Noruiaii set uji hy the Conqueror 


Charters 
granted tc 
the City i 
London 1 
WiLTJAM 
the Con- 
queror, 



and V>y 
llENUV I. 
A.D. 1100. 
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llonry J. on his n(*(*('ssion, in n (*hart('r ^rontcvl to 
“his t*i<iz(Mis of liondon/' dorlavod “ Hk'v and their 
“ ])roj>ei-ty of ev('r\ ]\ind(|uit and iVoin ])ayine^ toll, 
“ ])assai»*(^ hvsf a^‘•(^'*'■ ami (HIhm* cnsioins, throughout 
“ all England aiul in all tlu' seanovl s : roi ini])oi*tant 
privilege to nua*(*hants carry iim* on Iradt' 
as \v(' may imagine sonu' to ]Kn<‘ doin', in small hnt 
valiiahh' ar1i(*i(*s, either fd* export or import, a(*r()ss 
the sea to t !u' (%>n‘i inent tlnough ilie pv^rls t'ither of 
Sandnieh, 1 )oa(';x or INa-. nso*. T nlorl nnat('ly 

it is n'corded tlial the \\!;o](' oT Henry l.'s long rCign 
was ])assi‘d in llu' (‘ontinna! \i<dation o!*'all tin' 
'articles oi' his ehart('rs, so that no henelit a]>])ears to 
haA'C resultcal iVojn it to the imiHYnitile eonunnnity. 

St<'])h<m, who ladied prin* ! pa 1 ly upon t he a Heet io^ s 
of th(' Londom'rs, eominnuN’d li?v reign hy gi'ani Ing 
them a eliarua* (‘onlirmimv. In leaiera! terms, ih(‘ 
ehart(‘rs nj‘ hi> predjeej and ‘'‘ommand oig 

“good laws of lalward tie Eont"-^or to !>e o)rs('r\(.'d *' 

liiin-.' ir uil h jiiii !•< 1 !l \ u ii ‘)in 1 ii«' < \^\ " « * ••‘fn \ t ^ i* ! 'i., i - u‘\ t ” u.i*- :iti <'!»*( li .1 

t 'lilt'd . V. li< I 1 -i !" ». !:niti"j!'- ^ui'l .'.ill I*. •! ii \ j 1 I'v ii".\ IiU‘ t" ; In; 

Us “Ot'i'iii ’ <1 e \diii tji U'.'i ii ! ..laiiii", fiii: hr h.ci .'iiiih'iiilx 

OVd 111" I . '.’vt !I '>M5 eiif < ' * \ ‘'T L .il , Ml ; 1 ,1, ' tM5!‘*l H,, 

Ik- alv lo'i . i.th <1 ti 'v « .ii i-i. Uri , !■ .i- I h • ' "ih . » •. i, , j' -h . . t 'll,'. tV ■. 

II liiir*; ii'.t tij'i !• ' 1" i>'‘ I'M t ('•(.it 1 II >v, )i .'ll wl'ii ■'! L'lnil.i’i 

arijiiiri'il II ii'-iiT- i(‘i«iiti\ I ■ 1 III- Ii. 'iif.i .I- i..n,.d •..lt••|- tli" ’! Ii.ii'ir^ ; hiii in 

S;i \.'M liiiir - llio 'ii'j’i'li-'l wilii l!.f ( hii!' ii '■! ( . nl.i hii. t h* i i" ht !• > ii I'd'l.iii! 

I Id I II -Mi'.* MC'M -'.ui'hN :• h u III' !. I Ir \ ' ! iiiiH >1 1 .' in ! : '-r i 

* 1 > t ir- ■^.■iit'i I'- tv'iiii, 'll 'Idivr.t ■■' 1 !, l-i, t'\d\ ii s of h linni 

11[i. >li I'll" t i.uimI "1 I “liilii'-'lil ir- t.i !'( l-N ■M'- t ill-' - I -li-.Ml thr ir:il!ii " 

was llu- Mil .-Vi'i l<••^;l•'^. ' l.-.'a.i'"' ” w.o .-i .irl'.m,nl’ 

anidiiit, ]i’\ u -1 I" till' K mk-'s II >•' up'iirx'-o I.ai < ! Irilli.'i .-mi- i tnj. In uh'-idr 

tiiiu'' Mdi* iiiMii, (di', .Dili ihr ,i!fi • iii < ' -lli'i im-j thcin wi-n- si- 

iii'l'iri'-Hs ,‘iiul Mj.jiit Ili.it it l-r. .'Ill' iicr >r, (>• ir'li.i'n tlidii inuld llic 
sr\cn''-| ]K'ii;ill . 1 '- Ik :•! i! m1 i- - / /'/. *J«! hr illli Tlid i‘\i*)ii|tti'Hi in f.mui! 

III IIk’ I'll i/.di'i ' iI L'liil'iii V.,!' iMUjiii' tiniiai h tii iiiip. rt.iiil i.'ihii . Ii .slill iduaiio ; 

Imt its hdii'hl . li.i'..' l-i-i :i '^ii .It In I a: l.i.ii-'l Iv srn-.u ih'i im'MI.'. "I’ ^'•r,||•ts lif l;i\\ , 
wliirli li.'iM' s''tl]'‘'l til .t U> "^ 1 * j»i i\ ili-'-i"' ranii-tt hr rliiiiu'l h\ ,.ii| iiii hrli.ilf of 
noii-u.Milr!!! lili/t-i.., 11 ': '."II I aiiN l'-)l.'> I It. it. -I III sl.iliiti' fhi nrw piirp'isr.s ; 

.sikI) ;:s 1 11! iipik.* I .'i , iy / "/- X-ut. Hist .-11111 I-’i.iiu Ii'.m'^ 'tf h.'iulnii, ]»• -iOU , 

■(■ 1 11 .'-'’i I'll. Mill, Jl ihi' })dl-»i|, »!.(' I.MliU n! Virtd*. IciM.s \\ ||(| t l.'i'lrti (nfoi'i-l;,.: 

cfiiiMlrir.s, ucrr 'U'- j.iii 'i I Ndi'j.t ti-'-ii sd/in j.ii ;jiin li.iiiti wliatorj ilm ni" t In 
ahsdu-r, nnlijs-' tin y appi'.in'ii a'-.sdii t I u-i-im-^X^ In rviiilr pusUi-o. ’it i.s lini.) 
lliiri tnicrahJy eviik-ni iliat tia'la ;il llio tinir wa." rajV^-1 on 
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]}ut M'lialcvop muv liavc lurn tliis king-’s iutciitions, 
liis Avliolc was so eoniplcloly occupual by the 

iiilt'slijie Avars arj#Si”' IVoiii a (lisj)iit('(l succession, 
iJial llu'i'c Auis but small opporluiiiiy ol‘ cultivating 
eomuK'rcc. 

'I'lu' acca^siou of Itciiry TI., ]io\vc\ cr, gave promise chartoraof 
ot' greai* advantages lo trade. Ey bis marriage w'itli 
El('aiior, Dudley d Jietpiired tlic best 

Aviiie coiin1r\ in lMaiic(.‘, and Itecame master ol* all 
the west hide ol' that bingdoim The mi'rcliants ot‘ all 
th(‘* rieiicli ports on the ocean became therefore 
b'llon -srifije^ts A\ ith those et England — a connexion 
wliidi could not hut have laeU very lavourabh' to the 
commercial ijit(‘resls of both countrii's. Henry 11. 
c%)itmieneed his n'ign !e contirining all the charters a.d. itM. 
grnnted to tlu* eiiizcais of liondon, Avitli additional 
priA ib'ges, and liy.tals.ing measure's for tlie organiza- 
tiop'of “ guilds,"’ or trading fralenuties Avitbin the 
City, upon the princijih.' of the guild of the Easter- 
ling nn-rehants. ,Ojie of the jno,st tiuciciit ebar- 
t<;rs extatil is a charter ol' Henry 11. granted to 
tjic CAVKUs of London, “To ba\e their guild 
“ in London with all liberties and customs which 
“ they had in the time of Henry, my grand- 
“ hither"’ (Henry 1.). '■ The number of guilds created 
by this king, it is impossible now to .say, inasmuch 
as none of the existing charters of City companies 
dat.,‘ back tv^lhis jieriod. Eut tilanville, writing of the 
reign of Henry 11., speaks of guilds as common 
institutions; and the History of the Exchequer ghes 
a list of i'ight('en of the London guilds Avliich Avero 
amerci'd during this i-eigu as adulterine,^ or set up 
AAitiiout the king’s lieene(*.t 

* IVilliam Eitz-SteplTei *, a\ ho was a citizen of Loudon, 

• • 

II t»i( SvtI «•! Tli'hii.TN i\ rxvkoc 

t V/t/fc IkT'iitJfs fl' ilic Loiukii CVdai'tinifN, vul. i. ]*. 24. 
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•'itz-Stc- 
^)hen’B ac- 
.',ount of 
the com- 
jnercc of 
London, 
temp. 
Henry II. 


The fo- 
reign trade 
really in 
the haudrt 
of the 
Easterling 
merchants 
an«' the 
Jews. 


and who may be called the historian of tliis reign, 
speaks thus of our capital in his famous “ Life of iSir 
Thomas a Hecket ’’ : — • 

Amongst the noble and mous cit'c s of the Avorld, this of 
London, the capital of the kingdom of Ihigland, is one of the 
most renowned, on account of its wealth, its c\tcn.sive trade and 
commerce, its grandeur and magnificence. ... , 

“To this city merchants repair from (.^yjry nation in the 
world, ])ringing their commodities by sea : — 

“ ‘ Ara)»ia’s g<‘ld, Sahaut's s]»icc‘ and inmiso, 

Sothia’s keen weapons, an<l tl)(‘ oil otjuilrns 
From Jhihyloii’s deej) soil ; Nile’s ii'' ; 

China’s bright shining silks ; and (lallk- \\ini‘. ; 

Norway's warm ]>cltry, ami the Kussian sables, 

All liore abound.’ ” ' 

Pitz- Stephen has heeu spokcai ol‘ hy niodc'rn n i‘it(Ts 
as a “mere i)anei>yrist,” and llie deserij)! ion reciU-d 
has been read hy Stow and more ree(nit antlioril ics" as 
if it were a s])eeilie detail of ihe iinj)ortat ions of 
London at the time, instead of a poetical (piolaliou in 
Latin hexameters. Fitz-Stepluni's (jLiotation may 
appear inflated, hut there reallv is- nolliin^; in it that 
is not home out hy faet. 'J'lu', history oi' tin.' Lx- 
cheqner slvoAVs that silks, spices, frankincense, ])reei('us 
si ones, palm oil, gems, I'urs, and wiiu' Avei e all 
hi’oug'ht to London at this age. The Irade Avas not, 
indeed, in the liands of Londoners, hut in the liands 
of the Easterling merchants, and of the J(n\s, wlio, 
folloAving wealtli .and commerce, liad come to mak<‘ 
London their h(!ad quarh'rs.* Jlut that Eilz-Stc'phen 
did not exaggerate concerning London f is shown hy 

* To this, indeed, they were iini^elled, by an clilig.itioii l<i cany tlu-ir dead from 
all jiarts of England for inteiuient in one general ceineterv ai»])OJnU'd (oi tlieni in 
Red Cross Street, an obligation wbidi onilmued until the year 1 177, when tluy 
olitained pernussion to ])urehase bunal-gnumds in otUyr jiarts of the kingdom 
(Stowe’s London, j). 003 ). 

t As, contrary to niodern irsage, I have .set iij) tlYiMiiitlionty of Fitz-Stejdien, avIio, 
since the time of Elizabeth, it Iia.s been the fashion to deery, it may fjc right to 
state, on his own authority, who he wa.s. lie says, “a fcllow-cilizen 

“ with my lord [Thomas ii Becket], one of his clcrfi^^Yiiid an impate of his famiJy ; 
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the ('Vi(l('nce ol‘ jmotlu'.r cotemporary writer, William Fitz-sto- 
ol* MabnesLuiy, wlio says, bomtS"^ 

William of 

Tjondon is ii noble city, renoM'ncd for the opulence of its 
citizens, who, on account of the j^roatiicss of tlic city, arc con- 
sidered of the first quality and noblemen of the kingdom. It is 
hlled witli uKirchandize, broaffhl by the merchants of all countries^ 
bifhrhiejty those of Germany ; and in case of scarcity of corn in 
otlu'r [larts of Eii^aiid, it is a granary wlicrc it may be bought 
cheaper than aiiyuliere else/^ 

It would s(*av(*(dy bo jiroper to pass from the Trade of 
uuUition of William of ]\laJmosbLiry williout clironi- towns of 
cliiiu' fliiat Ite ivcords ol' the slate of trade in otlior ® 
parts of Ihiylajid durini^ this reiyii. IhiisTOti IioHeskuII. 
s])(\-tks of as “ a c<d('1)rated toAvii, and a jjort for vessels 
^ comin“‘ iVoui livland, iS’orway, and otlua* foreign 
'• vouMtri('s.” lleiirv IF., in tlie clovc'ntli year of his 
n'ign, ga\(' the J)iuyt*sses a charter. Ciiksteu he 
sj)ea’lvs of as situati'd in a }»oor eountry, producing 
seaveelv tinv wlieat, though there is abundance of 
cattle and Jisli. The ])Oor live on milk and hutter, 

“ the rieli on llesh. Jlread made of harlev or rv(! is 
t hoLigl it a daiiit y. Some trade wi tli Ireland srqiplies 
tlie jilaee with such necessaries as nature lias denied 
“ to it.” DuNwicn issjiokeii of as a famous sea-] )ort, 
ston'd w itli various kinds of riches. Noiiwicn as a 
])oi)nloiis town famous for its eonuuerce. IjYNM as a 


• “ diyljis, hv (■\]tr“S''. iiiv iialioii, 1 rallnl !«• Iiis siTsifc, 1 )»cfaiuc‘ a rcnu’iiiltranccr 
inyis I lj:iti(rr> , a siil)-t!i‘an in Ins i-hapcl, m 1 k' 1 k-mt hi* and wlien lie 

‘‘ s.it In liear and tlcicnnniv* eanse.> [as Lnid Olianrdlnr], a reader t>f the l>ills and 
“ jittdiiUi^, and. sniueliines, Atlien he ]»leas<‘tl It) nrdcM* it, I even ])erfnnned the 
“ nIHee nt ad\oe:ite. I A\as pi (sent with liiiu al Xortliampton, ivlien the nu>st 
“ ini]»ni-tant mailers enneeinini; him weie a,L;italed, ainl I was an oenlar witness 
“ (»r his martvTtinm at (Unlerhiny,” Fdz Stephen died in As lu* .sjicaks 

of liimseir as a “ fellnw-t itiziai of my lord ” [a Heekot h it may he proper to observe 
that St. Tlininas :t lie(#lvet. was the aou of a ineivhaiit of Lniidoii, of Saxon ori^dn, 
^.Tiul nln(l(-li^llv wealtli, who sened tjie oihee of sheriil of the City. Tlie fatlier was 
that, (hlhert Ueek or lJeekc’'i^)f wlimii the ronianiie letreml remains that the 
dauirhter td'an emir t.f Palestine idl in hoc iiim in the Holy Land, ainl fol- 
Jojved )nni to Jiln^h^^id, wliep^; knownii^ in» ntlier English ivord lait “ Gilhert,”slic 
found him m Uiieanside, aSfd being converted to Christianity^ became liis wife. 
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city (listini^'uisJiod Ibi* coimiiercc and abundance, the 
residence! ol‘ many Avcaltliy Jews, and resorted to by 
Ibredgn ve'ssels. (Jiii.msi$y as an emporium r<!sorted 
to by nuu-chants irom KorAvay, Scotland, (trbncy, and 
the "\V('sleru Islands. Lincoia' as one of* the most 
])opulous sc'ats of home and foreign trade in England, 
in eonsco[uence of ibe const ruction of a canal .of seven 
miles in lengtli, from the Trent at. Torksey to Ibe 
A\Ttbani at Lincoln,* which had given the city flic 
command of , an extensive inland navigation, and 
rendered it accessihh' to fondgn vessels. AViuritv, 
llAU'i'inn’ooi., .and other ]daces on the East coast, 
ore sixdvcn of as posses.sing vessels ; and ilerwick 
as a nolile town bidonging to Ihe King of Scotland, 
and having more fori'ign coinnuTce llianany peiit ii 
Scotland, and many ships. 

Expiirts of Jli'iiry of Huntingdon, nb(' wrote in the e'arly part 
t)f tliis re'igai, sjH'.iks of fin; exports of Enaiatid. 

HENui-n. of cojijicr, iron, tin, and lead,” he says, “are 

“ ahundant ; tind tluav ai(‘ somi',, though Init few, 
“ miiu's of sih'T.” \y(‘ exjiorfcd aho “ a wonderful 
“ jilenty of Ih'sh and fish,’’ (herrings and oysti.;rs 
are jiarticnlarly noticed) on r “ most precious wo(d,” 
our “milk” (jn-oliably converted into cheese and 
butter), and “ cattle innumerahh'.” Hothai, he says, 
“silver,” wiiicii is bronglif in (‘xeh.ange for llic.sc 
from tlermany, “ is even more jiUnity in England 
“than in (lernnmv; and all the Jiioiuw of England is 

' » ^ ^ t ^ .V 

“made of jiiire silvi'r.” 

iNot oidv was wool at this time a eonsiderabh! item 
of export from England, but it aj)])ears to liave been 

* ouunl I'fJiinins t'» tlu'i and is kiirr,vri as llio F<»ss 7)\kc 
Jt is siqtiMi.scd ihut tlie Trent , triiriiially ran i»y a ludhral flianno^ 
L'astuard t«i the sea, ami that it was carried, art ilu ird I v, i a trth ward ti> tlu* H iinhor 
fur iuirnoscs uf draina^r wr naxi^atinn. K t'liis was sn. as an nld iiia]» <i[ 
liritam would le.'ul us t«» siip}>«'sc*, tlio F«iss DykS'''»as onlr a re, loratioii ul’dlic 
rivur to a part of iU aucicnt duuuiul, hy icttiui^^ in ttfo* water of flic Treift. 
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AYr(>iip;lit 11 }) l)y Avoavors in ouv own eouniry. l^c'loro Export of 
tlio o(‘cii])atioii ot* TnJand 1)y tlio En^-lisli, two mca*- 
cluinl slii})s, 1)01111(1 IVom Enj^lnnd Tor I)iil)lin, lad(ni 
Avitli English olotlis, av(T(‘ lakcMi olF Diihlin liy 
Swcnn, tlic Earl of Orkney, avIio, on his return Jionie, 
eoATiH'd hfls sails vv ilh wsearlet cloths, and calh^d that 
his “ sciirlet eruis(\” The art of dy(‘in;^ was largely 
eaiTKul on in ^•awons ])aris of England, as a])})oa]*s 
fi*oni lh(' (|uaniity of Avoad iinjiortiHh^'' 

It is ol)servai)le that the arlicles ^'xjiortcd from n-tiMncr oi 
England at this jKaaod, Arere adajihnl to the AA'ants of favour ol* 
all elass(‘s ol' mankind, whilst those iinporied AAC'i’e ia 
demand only among t he sujxn-ior ranks, and though ^niNuy ti. 
sohl at A(a*y high prices, amounted to hut an incon- 
sidcrahh' Slim in (*om])arison with th(‘ ex])orts. ll(m(‘e 
11 k‘ halancc of trade wtis in fa\a)ur oF England, Avhich 
l(‘d to the ahnndiwic(‘ of siiv(n* noticed hy lloiry of 
Ihjiftingdon as hrougld into tins country Jroiii (h‘r- 
inany. 

Th(‘ gr('at('r |)a‘d of tlic^ silvca* Avhicli earner from 
Oyrmany in this j*eign, ])ro1)al)ly ridiirned to it in the 
i)(;\t, hit he slia])(M)l‘ ransom momw for Xing Kiehard 1. 

'I'hal sova‘j*(Mi 4 'n, (mgrosstal as Ik* was with Avars for Traci c, 

I Ik* n*(*oA'<nw of tin' Holy Sejuiielms gaA C little 
(‘ii(‘ourag('m(Mit ir eommerct', although the iiltimato 
(di'eet of the Jioly ars must lune Ix'eii ])ropitious 
to it, hy (*xteuding slii])piug, and aecjuaiiit ing the 
Ihiglish })eoplc with foreign nations and their various 
productions, llichard, howeviT, gave* the* eili/ams an 
extemeU'd jurisdietiou over the Thames, AAilh a \icAV 


^ AV<m(I— s! ortlic' m*nus /.sa/.-A* - was oiio: tlio pvat stai>U' d' 

It imparts a lastim; and snl»slaniiat Mnn wlm h iua\ U' to \anous 

dilli-venl sli.nk*> ; and it,js also of iiiipo*lanai in lixino oihcr roloins. The unc of 
\\(»ad lias siijiiTsoded hy tliat of indip.*. The plant i\as known to the 

A'ncji nt iJrilons, >\l',o are saul*1o have' nsi*d it in dydn- iheii hodies The tliity 
npoM^ \\o;ul impoiloil into Loiidoii iTi the vear 7 and s liieli. I. ainoiintrd to 
!Mi/. (;.s. Sf/ , wIiM^ji sli.|jNs that ^*^10 import, mud lane I'Oeu May eon.sideiahle ^ o/e 
AnufiAV Uivt ikni-P > 
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to improve its ii:u iy:ntioa. Tlu; first lei,ml mention of 
corn (‘x])()rl:itioii oeeiirs in Jiis reign, in the shape 
Exporta- of cl liuv ])£iss(‘(l ill IIS)!-, jiroliibitiiig the exjiortation 
ol* corn Jrom Eimlaiul, in orih'r “ that Eimhiiul rnit^ht 
“ not suifer from the want of its own jihundanee.” 
Tlieri' is little reason to suppose iliat agiv culture at 
tlh.'i time liad advanced so far as often to iprodue,e 
more' corn tliau was needed for lioipe consumption. 
I>u1 th('r(' was soini* occasional ('V])ortation of corn, 
for in llbl, a line was ])aid to the king for licence 
to ship corn from XorfoJk and [^nifolh, lor Morway.* 
The payment for this licence was, of course, eipiivalent 
'1o a customs duty nj)on ('xportation. 

Ti-mii Iving dohn commenced his reign hy jiddressing a 

ioiv."i- letter to tlu' me.yor and eommonallx of London, jn 
■which he iiromisetl tliai foreign merchants <d' every 
f-.v.’ipi countiA should lia.ve safe-con-luct /'or tlniiiseh (‘s jind 
A'R ju’r ' th('ii' miTciiandize in coming into and going out of 
Lngland, agreeahle to the due, right and usual cus- 
toms, and should meet with Eu' same' trc'atnumt in 
Englandc, that tie* English merchants met with in 
the connlries the;, caiiie Lom. Bimihir hnicr^ wage 
addivss('d to tin' slHTiifs of 8iissi'x, Kent, and Hants, 
the sherilf of Xorfolk .and ^nil'oik, llu' sheriif of 
Dorset and SSonicrset, the sherilf of lli'rlford and 
Jissex, and the Sherilf of ik'voii and Cornwall, these 
heiug a]>pavently csteeuK'd at that time tiu' ti'ading 
counties of England. A similar letter was also-sent 
to the itiayor of ‘Wir.clicstcr, and to the haililfs of 
Southanijif on and E\nn. dohn idso addressed a 
](;tt(‘r to the citi'/ims of Cologne, olfering them the 
freedom of resorting to his dominions with tlieir 
merchandize, oujiaying tht customary duties jiaid hy 
their ancestors, an oiler w hich* tlu-y accepted in the 
following reign. IE- sent siihilar letters of enenurnge- 

' Mutlcx’s Mist, t'f E\c. c. 1:J, note k.# 
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niojii to tlio iiKMvliniits oF i'hiuders and Pi'nnce, who 
\vei*(' our i»*rcai(‘si ousloinors Tor \v(k)1. 

That tliose hdtors oF invilalion and assurano(' Aven* ('oniinnori 
consonant Avitli tlu^ spirit oF the a,i>v, is cJi'ar From 
list clause oF 1 Lv(;na (JiiAirrA, whicli provides — 

1'iiiLi j;!] m nvIiiLiils sliali liavr siifHy iwul ;^(‘cnrit y in (joining* Al \(.\a 
ill* out of i'jijdaiul. mid in rrnuiininjr and tni- 
v(‘irnu^ tliroujili it W Kind or wider. For liuvinj^- or seiliiu^:, free 
tVofU any t:ri('vouM iiujiosilions, and a;!:^eeal)lc^ to tlu' oid and 
nju'!;^]il customs; (‘xci'pt in lime ot' war^ and (\ya'|)t iuci'(‘hants 
iK-loiudni; to a. country :d war uitli us, ulio, at tl.c (‘oniinoiicc- 
Micnl oF a Avar, ^lndl he attached, Aiithout au} injuiVV to llicir 
|aT''ons or pj-fipartA , till it he made LnoAMi to us, or our (diic'F • 
Jnsticiarv, iK)u llui iiK'n'liauts oF our dominions who ha]>])(m to 
hr in t]K‘ count n at swsr with u< aiv treated tluM’c : and if onr 
mft'chnnts r<rc n<U injunal there, they shall not hr injured 
hen’.’^ 


'Flii^ j.rcvnt (‘linrier A\as rciK^wcd imuK'dialidy n])on(.»in.- 
tlir ac'crss iicn oi' Itr'iiry i FI. C)n<‘ ol* l!ic first n'suJIs ?^’IV'V" 


u p's 

the r(“-(yrt ( 

d' 1 ( Vdo 

irito l:i.‘ 


ills lo .Lomlon. 

w ]\n 

C'd ahIfsI'C'; 

1 licK' tin 

.. ( 

iSii-i 

lali;’ midcr a 


vd pis'n •• 

ion m’ t ! A* 

\ • 

1 1 1 . »• 

'.•u! 

whio A\rro p(‘r- 

\\'*1 ! 

^ '! tile le !V 

i h'\e at; 



's aCid niarivids 


( hV'M'.c’Innil t’)c kinexhun. T’h.e ir. dc oi* London at 
\\ir.< I’lin* V. rrs no (’oiiid on ilic increase; and wliilst 
<‘-p<n>.‘ \ c Avai's, and dorc.(’si ’c pro! nsioii cont iniu'd 
1o ]n;;l s()V(U'ai^*n with (h'hl and dinicnlty, 1h(^ 
(*Uizcn^ oF Ikoiidon increased so rcjiidly in Avealth, 
dcspil' all liie extortions oF tlic au'(\ lliat the hint;* 
hiinsclF, Avas drivt-r. to s^iy, On my word, il* the 

trtcrisury oi* Auu'tislns were lironyht t(» inarki'l, the 
“citizens are ahle to Ix' pnrehasi'rs. 'Fhese eloA\ns, 
“ Avho call themselves Larons, aliound in everytliina;, 

“ wliilst AU' are ivdnced 1o*ueeessiti<'s/’ 

• • • • 


fnrtiML-JI 

t«) LotlIm]!, 

Ih MO ill 
VJ‘. I-J'JO 


* M CaVf’s, p .“> 01 . wt^e “ Imimus’' pi tlieir cnp.x-irA (•!’ tt'U.'iH'' 

nf tlifc* loi!_; i,i (•<#.//» #1) tivi' ,y All Ina.'CN-C'^ “t lliat :n\iniu‘<l 

tiio litle— < . p. I'.'iiMus’ '^>rilie CiiHiMP Cini . 

« * • 
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Qnocn- 
liithe ap- 
pomtc'd for 
disembar- 
kation of 
goods in 
tlie 

Thames, 

A.i). 122r>. 


fo- 
rt 'igu iiier- 
eliaiits 
agree t-. 
})ay laud- 
ing and 
wliai f<igi‘ 
dues 111 the 
TlianuN. 
Ai) 


Jiufae- 
turing in- 
diisiry pr<)- 
uioted by 
foi eign 
troubles, 


At ail cai'iy jieriod ol* tin’s reign, n'g-ulations Avmi 
made, liy tin' aullinriiy of llie Crow u, for tlie dis- 
emliareation ol’ goods in the rivt'r Thames. Queen- 
liitlie AA'ixs appointed as llie place for the delivery of 
corn coming from thcCiiupie i’orts. Fish hrought in 
vessels not belonging to the citizens of Tjondon, were, 
Iavo years afit'r, ordered to he delivered at tht' same 
jilaee, and a tisli-market was appointed to he held 
there. (Jnc'en-hithe apix'avs at this time to have hern 
a very' iupiortanl wharf. The corn, iish, salt, fuel, 
and other articles landed there, were snIUcieut to 
ket'p tliirty'-seven men and mmierons horsi's em])loyed 
as niett'rs and carriers. 

Ala ;it the same ]K'i*iod, the foreign iiuTehaiits of 
London agic'i'd Avith the citizens to pay to the mayor 
fifty' marks annually, for tin' privilegi* of landing Mid 
storing the A\oad inqiorTod Ly them, instead of Ix'ing 
obliged to s('ll it on hoard tiu'ir vessels. 'I’iiis arrangi'- 
nieiit shows tiiat tli<‘ sale of Avoad, and, consequent K', 
the manufaetnre in whieli it waa used, must lia\e 
heeii (ill the increase. This is the lirsl iveord we 
liaA’e of any landing or wliarfage du(!s Avitiiin tin* 
I'ort. In fnrtiuTanei', no doubt, of this arrange- 
ment, the City in the y(‘ar 12 it) purchased Qu(.‘(mi- 
hitlu' from Kiehard, Earl of Coi'iiAvall, and agrinul 
to pay’ for it an annual rent of oOi'. to him and his 
heirs. 

Probably the luannfaetnring industry of England 
AA’as at this time ])romoled by' tlic troubles Avhich 
prcA'ailed in J'dainh'rs, where iiiiernai (list urhanecs 
caused such a stagnation of Imsiness, that the 
English nlealers in avooI are said to have been 
greatly disappointed of their trade. The Cistercian 
monks, Avho were a])par('ntly the givatesf hreedei's 
of slue]) in the kingdom, and who claimed, as>-oitt; of 
the privileges of their ordcj’, exc'ij.ption ^’‘om iuiiiort 
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or export (luti('s Ixjfli in England and Planders, an^ 
record(‘(l, in 125 1, to liave losi all llii'ir marked. * a.i). X 2 f.t 

Sj)ain, wliicli artoiavards su|)pli('d Eni^land Avilli 
wool, Avas, at tins pexriod of onr history, a pnirhasea* 
of Avool from Ejx^iand, for AA'hieh she* had nolhini:;- to 
ex])ort in wdnrn hut s^old. Tt AAonld a])])e3i', indeed, 
that even preA'ious to this time' 8])anish Avexol AVas 
eemsidea'oel eef Ai'X'v infea’ioi* epiality te) Ent^lish, for 
iiv tlie eharte'T j^iven hy Ite'nry 11. te) the lje)nelon 
Aveave'rs, it Avas jxreevidi'el, that if any ,AveaA or mixe'd 
S^eauish AAa)f)l Avilh English in makin;!^ {.‘le)th, the 
ehie'f maj^istrate eef J>ouele)n shonJel hum it. A 
roi^'ular ensloms eluty aa'us tirst ehar^e'el iiA this rei^n A cuhtoiiis 
upon the' expe)rtatie)n of Ave)e)l, the eexllectiem of which eh.u\r,."r,,u 
AA«ns reaailaloel hy Ad of the* llxehc'epier. Throu<>h- 
out tliis re'iy:n — mainly, ne) deeuht, in eonsee[ue'ne*e* e»f 
tile' ele'inanel feir Kuiilish Avoeil — the balance' e)f trade 
reniame'd in faveiur of En^daiid. 

'The im])ortanc(' of the Avoeil traele at IhispevieAd isciiwhig 
feireihly illustrated hy oea'iiiTcnce's in the years 1271 
anel 1271. In the forme'r year, elisjuite-s haA'in^ 
arise'ii hetAA’ex'n Kina- llc'iiry II I. and the Ceninte^ss eif 
Elanelers, on ace-eiunt eif mone'y aaIucIi she clainu'd 
as eiAA’in^' to he-r, and feir aaIucIi she hael sei/.eel Knj^lish 
vessels. Kino; lleiiry issued oreh'i-s jirohihitinfj; the 
exxiieirtatiein of Avoeil tei Elanelers, and for the seizure 
of all I'leanish cleith im])e)rteel from abroad. These 
restrie'tious xipein traele prove'el, hoAAa'ver, too se'Aere', 
and it A\as soon permitted te) resume its natural 
channe.'l. In the 1st EeKv. 1., diniculties hetAveien the 
two ceinntries broke e)ut af;ain, anel the', exporlatiem 
of AVOol Avas ai?ain ])re)hihite,'el. But as the Enj>lisli 
ee)uld not consamc all their OAA’n avooI, and as the 

* Kodt'Maslics, in the rei«:n of III. a.d. 1IU4, wire }ne»liiltiteil fiuiii 

eii; 2 :;miii^" in tra«lv, lud^i in J'^hu' lers mul in Eii'^lainl. Tliib, lu-wevei, noiiM ii'.-t 
j>revt‘nt them fr< 4 iii l>ree<lin;;^4iee}t ami sellini; lliewiK'l. 
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I'leniiiii's ('()ui(l J»<»1 nianiirucluvc witlioul it, <i tn‘aiy 
ol* pcacv was conclialrd in July, ll!7 I', cacli ]K\i'ly 
io iiialvc* satisiaelioii. Ibi* iho daina^’as doiu* 
1() IJk^ oIIk'V sidci. 

'rhi*oui;1ioul tlu' of ITcaow ill., as \V(‘ iiia;v 

‘;a11i{M‘ JVyni llu' ]i>t ol* customs Ibi* lbi*ci'^;u morcUan- 
di.-(% aud oj‘ (Ln(?s Jbi* ]n'i\ oi* Ibrci^Oi reliant 
s(dt!(‘rs, llu‘ Ibvaiu'ii Iraia^ (d‘ Londojj luusl liavc hc'isi 
\(a*y < o!isid<a\.i ir. 'I'liat trade, iral ^ d., was :dni/)st 
(‘ji{ij*(‘!\ <'.;ri‘]('d on i)y ibreiu'mas, M^ad.id vJa-in, al 
this tiiiic, mucli j('al'm.sy hc'U'an lo d. 

'^idudr int rodiK'l Ion Do tho rros'd-.m <•[* ti:'* ('it', wa^ 
olijecUai to; t!ic\ \\(‘re {*()m]H'ii.sl D> 1! t.nd ])i\\ 
()idy ('iiizcns uiidar jXMiaUy o!‘ 11 k‘ io}*reitn,e 

i.''(>oDs hvouu'lft oT aiui tooii'.cr Jbr< ; 

and the (dl\ j^ecords sliow tliai ih*''.'- I'n’K itiiirs cm 
\‘.ry iiuin'crous. " J)csnio^ txW Irictions, iiow- 

(S*. I :i(‘ coninu’‘rc(' ol* the Port increased am] doUiPjanl. 
as is show n h\ t he (a\a(‘Kons to vrhiem, in (*ons('(;t.e!.'(‘(^ 
()!' their wc'adi h, t iie (dtizens of all (‘la^is-N w ^ra f \|>v>se.h 

It ANoidd appi^M* [V'»m t!a‘ i*<nii','^e oi (oenls in the 
eai'liv'r |)e]‘i(nl (;!* the- r.-ijii ol laltwird i.. tnat Jjie 
j(\alousies reii ri*( (1 to ineiv isi^d in siretu'lli. d'lie 
ordinam'(‘s Im;* ibr< Ie;u Irmh' \\ere, an ih*' (Mmi- 

menceimeiit. of this v(‘ie;n, on*' etennly conilietina-. 
On tlu* Jir^t- acees.'^ien ol’ lla' iN^ner, the jusliets, \\!io 
adniinisti red 1 ho him ilom deirinu' his ao^em'e in tin' 
Jloly Land, <‘ij>p*ear to iMsye i:‘i\'(‘n a ‘ii courage an cut to 
jin'iM’a'ii iner(diants ; Lid soon alL'r his ri^turn, a 
mandate' was issmsl Iw t!ie kinu* lumsedr, ohliedii^* 
aJI Ibre'i^n merchants to sell Ihedi* a'ood.', ^Aitliin I'orlN 
days al'ter tin ir ai'rivai in ['hn>-land ;'i tlun*el)y jiuilini;* 
ilu'ni (‘iilirely at t!ie me^rey (»!* tlie linyeTs, imhvss 
Avhen thedennnnd hapjx'neel lo be very ^’ve'a’l." Sliojddv 


" ( /'A Iil:4 K\r]i. \. l. I. a* 7’"s a., 

Ill' !n \ u M.l. ). ]». }.*);}. • I 
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ftl'toi', most riijoroiis mc'itsiuTS wciv takt'n auainst 
tlio Jews, Avlioso ])i‘o]u'rty Avas very ^eiu'rally cou- 
flseated ; and this jUTseeulion Avas carried to such 
ail extent that a lew yc.ivs al'lerwards all dews Avere 
ordtUA'd to leave the kiiiiii'doin and uevc'r to return on 
])aln of df'ath. Tlu' numlx'r tlius expelled aniounled 
tiO It), ill. 'The areat cliars'A' against the Jmvs 
arose out o! tlie (le]>reciation of the coinage, and 
the circulation of had nuiney, Avhich eaiis'cd a,’reat in- 
con veni>aices to 1rad('. I’iic had nuyaw, sniiiayh'd 
into Ihii^laiid in hales of cloth and other packa^A's, 
coiisi.sted partly ol‘ liuht pic(A-s and |)ai-lly orconnter- 
ieits ceiiK d at .Avie'ion, and uiacU' of has(' nu'tals 
coated with silvc)-. It does not aj)pear t hat th<‘. Jcaas 
». er(' re^ponsihlc lor this de] ' ccialcd coinage ; hut as 
nwist of the nioiu'v of flic country aa'us in. or ])as.scd 
through, tlu'ir hands, it is scarcidy sur])visin';' that the 
d'lerioriition v, tis attrihiited !<) them. 'fiu' eliariie 
oC d(‘j)roeiatiuy tlu' coinage extended itself to oliu'r 
foreii^'iK'rs, and i' a\ as ordered iha.t on enterin'*’ tlu' 
Idnu'doni they sliouJd suhniit all tludi’ inoinw to tlu' 
.tnsjjeetion of olllccrs aiipoinled hy t he ( Jovc'rnment. 
At a sul)se(|ueiit dat<' other o^!ic^‘r.s \\<'re a])])oin1ed jo 
su])('rin1eiid tlu* |)aynients of the nicrchaiits through- 
out the kine'doi.i, and to examint' their money, and 
in 12‘,U>, st ill stricter laAASAiere made to ]n’event the 
eirenlation of any inh'rior or foiA'i^n coin.* As mieht 
have hcen anticijiatcd from the Jirst, it ultimately 
hccame ncct'ssary to issiu* a ncAv coinne'c, AA'hich nas 
done 111 lilt )1, aiulAvhich act AAdisthc fullest cxoncratroii 
of tin; tJcAvs from th(‘ chariifc's hron^ht aeainst them. 

3)ut Avhilst these ri^oroins m(*asnres avavc directed 
ag’ainst the fh'Avs, the reii^n of EdAvard Avas marka.'d hy 
some ediicessioiis t()»rtther foreie-n traders, 'flu* k'"" 
at th» outset of his reiafA, contirnu'd to the mcrehauts 
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of (Jorniaiiy, ofciijjyin'y tho 'iVutonic Mall in London, 
all tlio j)rivil(‘i^f‘s and lilx'rtios j,n-ant('d io ilioin 
by his father. In 121)7, ho ontoi’od into a troaly 
Avitli (iiiy, Laid of Llandovs, Avliorohy the subjects of 
h'laiuhirs wen* ])oi*inilt('d to carry wool and other 
nicrcliandizo from the hint’s dominions in Mn^land, 
Ireland, S<'ofhni(l, and IVah's. as fnady as tin; Ijom- 
hai'd or even as tIk* Liujjlisli im'rcluints. in LJOO, 
tlie nuMrhants of Bordeaux complaining- of dillicnllii'.s 
in .s(dlin^• and stowini!; their niiu's in London,'* tlie 
kin<'- directed a writ to tJie mayor and slieriifs, in 
consequenci' of wliicli, very laryc' lioiis('s will) eellnrs 
wen; (‘recti'd on tlu' river’s hank, on the. plac(' to this 
day called “ the Vinlry.’’ In lon2, ho L^avo to the 
merchants of his Duchy of Aiiuitaiiu'. a ciiart(-v. liceus, . 
ill”' them to imjiort wines and other uu-rehaudize into 
all his dominions, and to sell tlu'm in n liolesale, ('illier 
to the fondi^'iK'rs or natives. 'I'lu; ]»rivile,n-('s ;^-ranled 
to these nuTchauts W(t<' considenal so advanta!.,^(.(ms, 
that all the foreiyii luerchauls in Ei,'a,land d<‘sired to 
particijiate in them, and olfered to pay additional 
duth'.s, in consideration of ohlaininy a charli-r n here- 
by their jn-ivilc^-es should h<‘ clearly de/hied. The 
kin"-, accordiriy-ly, on the 1st J-’ehruary, L“>().‘{, yranted 
ji I'cueral charter to all for(‘i”-n nun-chants, of which 
the following is the substance 

“The King, &c. being desirous tliai the inerelninis of ftei- 
many, ITanee. ypain, J’oi-lug:il, Nfuari-e, Loinhiinly, Tuseeiiy, 
I’rovcncP, (.’atuloiiia, Aiiuituiiie, Tliuulouse, (fiu-i-ey, Fliinders, 
Hrabiint, and all otlier foreign eouutries i-'sortiiig to his 
doininious, may enjov tranquillity and amj)le security, esta- 
blishes the f(;llouing regulations, to he observed by himself and 
his heirs for evei- : 

“ All foreign merchants inav come safclv into England and our 

* Wine, Tip to t/ii.s pcnoii, ivai, .soJil on iio.iriJ .Oiip,'! tyni ' in cliUciviit p,TlK of 
the river _ 
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otUcr witli all kinds of nu rclnuulizc, five from any 

(loinands for inurajic*, jiontai^o, and pavai’v.* 

” '^riu'v may soil, by wliolosalo only, to our subjc'cis, and also 
to ioroi^’uorSj in all llio cities, bnr^b.’s, and market, -toM ns of 
our d(»minions ; and tbey may also ri'tail spices and the wares 
called mercorv, as formeudy. 

After pindn^ tlu‘ due customs, they may export to any 
cyuntry yot at war with us, whatever they brin^* into -our 
dominious or pureh.ase in tluau, except wine, which niiist not 
be carried out (jf our dominions without our special liecauje. 

“ Tlu'v may reside', and K (•(']> tlu'ir ^oods. iu any' of our cities, 
bur^dis. and tow iis, as they shall a^ri'C with the etwiH'rs of house's. 

“ tb('ry ccutrac't tor merehaudize shall l)efirm and stable, after 
tlu' ('aniest penny is ^iven and aee*(‘pt(‘d by the' ee)Jitractiu”' 
partie s ; lint if any dispute sliall aidsi!, it shall be dete rmined 
by th(‘ eustoms of the fair or tow u where' the contract was )nade. 

* Wei jiromist' that we will make' no ])ris('.i' nor arre'st or 
ditc'iiiieju on account of jirise'. upon ilu ir nu'!‘ehaudi/Ai or ^oods, 
upon any oeeiasiou, airainst thedr will, without ilrst paying tlie' 
pj’iej' wliieli they iikTv get from otliers. anel that no price or 
Valuation sludl be set upon their ge)eals by us. 

AVe ordeir that all bailitfs anel olliec rs of fairs, cities, 
burghs, jnul marked-towns, on bearing tlie e'omplaiut of tliei 
mei'chiint s, shall elo justice witbt>ut delays aeceu'ding to the 
luere hant law ; anel iu (iase of ek'lay', eiveu though the mercliant 
r('('()ver Jiis damage', e* Avil! punish tlie* otlicer oi’ bailiff; and 
this we grant ihat ^pe'e'dv justice' may ])o done to strangers. 

“ In all pl('a?> bcitween a merchant and any other person 
whatc'Acr, exciept in ease s of ca]ntal crimes, one half of the jury 
shall consist of the men of the place, aucl the other half of 
toreigu mcreiiants, if as many can he found in the plaeai.i 

^ Mnraf/*. :i diilv f'M w]>linMiiiiC the' \\;ills nf a to\ea ; J*ontafj( ^ for makincj oi 
rr]«iiuinL; 1 hu1l;«.‘S ; li»i pa\iU'A stire'ts nr 

t P. was iu\ ain u'iii ri,^'lr1 elaniUMl bv i\\v Cmwii of l^aiL^laial of taking twn 
Inns nf NA'ino IVnin e vi*rv sliip ini]>nrtini' twe-nty Ians nr npwauls, niiei iVnjn beilnio, 
anti tUK; fimn hrliintl Hit' mast. Tlie 'la, duty in lieu of tins piisago nii wine, was 
]vaid tn the.' kingV huth'r, anti was, in onnst'qncnoe', lonnutl “ luitlcraut'.” Thei 
jaisage* tlntie's woru imt Itiially ahnlislu'tl uiitiJ '10 (ion. III. tljniigh the* fitizons nf 
k'litl'in wt'i'o eixi'inpte'd IVniii thrin l»y LhartC'r 1 K<lw. III. Tlu* Lt»nl jAl.i\ttr ol 
Lniidtui has, IVnin time; itnim-mnnal, flaiiniMl It* serve as the king’s ^inneipal 
lailley* at it enmnatinn. in Jitflaml the ianiily nf li<*toler (m liuller • had an 
Ijereditary giant nf tlie i»risage. 

Tins ejans^' ni’ King Ktluanl’s^’liarter ai)|>ears h* have* been the foiujflni nni of 
AvJttit siilisctiiienih' l)?e'amr a. liiAv tif Kngland a]>])ljcable lt» all tnrujgners ni all eases. 
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AYo orcLiiii tluit onr sliall bo kept in ovcrv fair jiucl 

town ; that the weijj^her shall show the buyer and scdler that the 
beam and sealers art' fair, rmd tliat thcTC shall be only one wci*j:ht 
and measure in our dominions, and that they be stam])cd witli 
our standai'd mark. 

“ A faitldul and prudent man, residiiuij in London, shall b(i 
appointed justiciary for the fureijru merchants, bei’ore whom 
they^ shall plead specially, and I’eeover their debts, speedily, 
aecordiii”' to tluMnercliant laAV, if tlic mayor.aiid slierids neglect 
or delay tlieir causes. 

“ 111 consi(h'ration of lbe.se liberties and the remission of onv 
]irisap;e, tlie mereKants.eonjoint ly and s(^i erally. IbrtluMnselves and 
all ()tb(‘rs of tlieir ooiiiit rics, bave unanimoiuly u^rreO ^o pay to ns 
and our heirs, within ft>rlv days after hindine: tlieir i;oods, hw 


‘‘ hhx'ry ton of uiiu* imprjrted 
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Lvc'rv last of liidc's (‘xported ) 
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Ihery scarh'.t (doth or cloth d\ed in mv’uii 
Lv(‘ry cloth dyed partly in <^raiu 
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and for line ^oods, sucJi .as stnlfs of d'ai’su.s, silk, eindal, seta 
fproljably satin), and also horses/'^ and otlun’ animals, corn and 
other articles not enninerated, a duty on im]>orlatioii of thrccj 
])Ciinics in the' jKUiiid of tlieir value, accoidin^ to their in\oi(*e. 
or tlieir oaths, if they haio no invoi<*c ; also for every arliele, 
not enumerated, upon exportation, three iienuies in the pound 
of their value, besides the former dues. 

Foreign merchants may sell wool to otlicu' foreign merchants 
uithiii onr dominions without J^'»y duty ; and after thc'y 

liav(^ ])ai(l custom iu one port of our (dominions for their goods, 
they sliall not he liable to pay it iu any other part. 

Henceforth no exaetive ])risc, loan, or burtlien of any kind 
shall over be iin]H)sed upon the merchants or tlieir goods/’t 


vbtr'-; wwv ]k\'u\ 0 * 1 * horsfs !)y !'‘uuhsl.' kaic;lit.s. Tlioy wore 

l)r«>iigl»t fenii Fiamlors, Loinliardy, Spam, ami Sa-ily. it is liy llit‘. of 

these hreo<ls that Ejjglisli liorscs luive ]>eeJi lauli-pit !•» tlinr ])usent slate of 
per I eel inn. 

+ Rymer's FuMlera, \ol. iv. p. a(»l. The above is a snmiAMVv, nther than an 
a) >solutc translation, of the text of ll»e ('hailer. i, 
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• 'I’liis cliiii-lor — llw' first cliurtcT oT Ibn'in'ii trnilt' n, « ity 
t'Yor ^tuhUhI iii lliis cY)iiiitry — was probably am 
( siii’cialiv iiccossai-v in cotisocuiouco oi'ilio iH'rsecutious 

, . , 'll! 1 • j 1 j 1. 

to Avbicli tiK'J'/ws. bad bov-n su!)jodcd at an oarbor 
])('i‘;oil of tin' la'ii^n, and lito liavsb tivalinonl Avbicli 
J'oreiun intfrcbanls bad pivvlonsly met Avitb in coiulnot- 
iii.n: Ib.Jr tra.do in ijondon. 'j’lu'onunicvalionol'conn- 
liit's w itli Avhieji liado was (*arricd (ni at iliis ])(Tiod is 
valnaJi’n’. :!s sbowiny; iiso cxli'iit ol'thc trade; and tlu' 
cmmiera.tion of a.rtieies, ns sbowijie; its eliaraelt'r. 

Woc)'., cbd!!, hides, and wav Sfsau still to Inna' Ixhmi 
o'n’ pi'iji( !|:*tl ariie!('s (it export;:! ion, and AUiU', silks, 
and iiiK' onr j)iiniipat artieh’s ot import. 'I'lli* 

vaiiie oi' (!ib ebavler to tb.e i■orei,i;'li nierebant ]\uisl 
,b:\e i)e 11 ininicnsf, eonsidi'rini' Ids ])r('vions nn- 
s»'!tied po;d'. ion and t!u' pi-eidiar priA'ili'^es A\bieb 
b:id b.een seourejl bytiie eitizi'iis ol' London in tlie 
v.-pdiins elnwiers a'ranled !iy ])re.\'ions kini;'-;. It may 
t/(', indeed. one indnei'inent to o'nnil this charter 
w'.,.s the ioeiin”’^ (/!' Kino Kdwai-d I. towards th(‘ 
eId/{-i!s of London, wliose IVaneiiises lie seized into his 
^owii ii.iiids in liielwelith \car of Ids rei;'n, ap]*oinl- 
ini; a eustos, who In ! 1 the autboi-ily of inayor i'ui a 
poriod (>!' IwelAO' or t'onrieen ytars, when the Cliarter 
na-, restored. 

As a jtf."i-ss:ii’v corollary to this eh.arter, a table of 
A\v'iobls a.nd ineasnn's Avns made np by antborily, 

* and piiblisleed with tbe statute ill KdAV. J., .and “ llie 
“dflayor of Loiidon and other eilizens, in olxalhaiee. 

“ to th(' kini^’s order, (-ansed a scale to he made for 
“ the wei:;hino‘ ol' woo!.”* 

Kdward IT., liaA ino married a danollter oT the Tomp. 
kino of .rraiice, emnuieueed his reion hy oivino fi"" 
•])(a;^ni?.s'ion to ilia •nierehanls oT that kinodom t 
eoina to Enoland witl,r money and iiKTcliandize, and tiir mer- 
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.•xl'tiir trausacl hii>‘ tlu'ir Inisiiiess, lo roliu’n Avitli thoir 
floods, and liom's, and even money, notwillistandiug 
the laws of the jtvc'vions reign prohibiting the ex])or- 
tatioii of eoin. The king (d' Vranec solicited his 
son-in-laAr to remit in laA onr of the Jf rench inercliants, 
and especially those of Amiens, the new duty of 3f/. 
in tlie pound im])oscd on tlu' A^alue ol' foreigi,i goods. 
Eut the king answered, “that the duty had been 
“ grant(‘d in his fatlu'r’s time, in a full ])ar]iamcnt, and 
“ at tlu' desire of the foreign merchants themsidvc^s, in 
“ consideration’ of lihcrtii's and inimnnit ies from which 
“they liad rea])ed great advantage's, and that he could 
*' not remit it Avithout the advice' e)f ])arliame'nt.” ' 'I'he 
kiug e)f Vrance a])pears at this time te) liaA'e' hee'n 
])eeuliarly anxious te) ene*e)urage manufactures af 
Lisle', and eether ])laee)s in tlie inert lie'vn part eef IVanc", 
anel lie begged King Edwarel te> induce' his suhje'cts, 
anel, if necessary, to eom])e'l them, te) altenel the' fairs 
at Lisle anel St. Omi'v’s, and tee heeld their weieel-stajelc 
the're; hut the king Avreite in re'turn JVom IJe'rivick 
(Kith July, 1311), that as the matte'r eeineernc'el all 
the merchants eef his kingdom, and many eethe'r of his 
subjects, he eoulel give no final ansAve'r, hut Aveeiiid 
take aeh'ife u[)e)n it. In the ye'ar sueere'e'ding, the', 
king calleel an assembly of yiruelent anel exyierienceiel 
English me'vchants tee delihe'i'ate w ith the parliament 
at Lineeeln on this subject. 

In the year 1315, an event occurred in ce)nne'xion 
Avith the traele of Leindon AAhich is notie'exablc'’ as 
shoAving the characte'r of its early eennmeree. A 
A'cssel calh'Al the Litllc Edward, lying upon thei 
ground at lf)W Avater, near JVlargate, wris attacked 
and seazeid by the Erench (e)n the gr.ouml that she 
Avas Elemish property), Avho toe)k^he'v oA'cr te» Calais. 
She is eleescribeel “ as a vejssel bcle)nging to the poi't of 
“Le)iidem, OAA'neel and conmianeled by ’Je)ha Eraud, 
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“•ciiiztMi and lac'vcliant of London, loaded witli a cav<«:o 
“ of wool from London Jdr Antwov]), owned 1)y three 
“ nierehantsof llm JJanse * of (lermanv, who had lived 
“ in England in the enjoyment of the aneient ])i‘ivi- 
“ lei!;es y:rant(!d by ])ree(‘ding’ kings.” It would seem 
from this that tin; Londoners had now acquired some 
shi]q)ing, and were carrying on iiot only dealings 
foi' themselves as merchants, hut a carrying trade for 
the great eouli'deraey of German and other merchants 
resident in Loiuhm. I'lie Kdicard was valued 

at to/, sterling, and her cargo (consisting of 1;20 
sarjilars, or half-sacks of wool) at L-OO/., or ]()/. 

|KT sarj)lar. She is tln^ iirst trading vessel of the 
Port of which we ajqu'ar to have an account hy name. 

The large value, of a shii)’s cargo at this time isi.jMUnt 
lift'd l)y another occurrimee of tlu* same period, 'fhe 
liarvest of L'ilojvas a failure in Ihigland, and the = 
najitm was aHiicted with a famine, which raised the 
jirice of ]>rovisions above the reaeii of jan'sons even 
in middling circinnstances. At this time a grt'at 
dromnnd of (J('noa, laden with eorn, oil, homy, and 
i)Jher (u-ovisions for England, was attacked in the 
Downs hy a lle('t of x.'ssels, which caiu’ied h(‘r ijito 
Calais. King Edward a])])lied to the King of Erancci 
and others to bring hack this shi]), tln^ loss of so large 
a earg() of ])rovisions being, in a time of famine, a 
national c:damity. Coni]>ensation was claimed for 
’ shi^) and cargo to the extent of 5,7l<)/. 12s. sterling : 

a sum in those (hivs of verv large amount. 

« *0 

The rt'ign of Edward 11., which was a reign of and by n,,. 
iuterjial commotion, Avarfare, and disturbance, (in- 

scarcc'ly have Iteen sui)i)osed to h.avc h(‘en verv 

P llx ’* •71 T-l-,! ^ *'*^‘'* 

lnvoiu*til)l(^ to eoiniuorco ; yiit trade imdoubtedly ])i*os- citizou.s. 

This is In have l.i'c^t the first tHicasioii on A\hich the K;ist(‘rIi?i,Lr nrnl 
Geriuah^iijoiviituits were so (JesiLMuit^ql. Thisi\oul<l iipjtoar In he tlie first npcjisim, 
also, nt a iiali»j/ial il^sputo lesjteeiiii^ the right to seize a neutral vessel laden with 
a cargo hehm^Vig to a hclligcreiit. 
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.‘iO TIJK I’OUT AND TliADK OF LONDON. |ciiap. i. 


]>(.‘rc(l; ami Iroui llu> ciiruiiislaueo of London 

Ijaviu;;', on tlio oi-casion of a i^cm'ral conscidplion, 
Ix'on iV(|uii'od to provide 1iv(' limes more men tli;ra any 
other eity, Ave must eoncdiide that its relative AveaJth 
and iiiHui'iiee liad i-isen to a A'crv liiyh aseendaney. 

'J’lie reign of Ldwavd 111. lias hei'ii drsevilx’d as 
“ tlr.’i groat daivn of the line arts and of eomwieree,’*’ 
in tliis country. One of tlie (irs* acts of tliis 
monarch Avas to incorpore.to trading socii'tics in 
London, composed c\clu'-;i\ely of English merchants. 
Jn the lirst year of ids ri'ign Ik' gao’ IjirEi^to tliri'c 
of tho.se great trading fra.t end lies, Aviiieh from .gciX'- 
rally assuming a distinctive dress or Ha cry, cauK' to 
iKuhmominalcd Ll\ Eii\ (‘onFAXi l.s; and the three first 
incorporated — t h<' < iold.smiths, tlic .Merchant 'I’aih.rv, 
and the Skinners’*' — deiim* pretty trn.gihly AAhai aatto 
at that period gemn-.d’y ri'gardid -'.i tiic most, im- 
])ortant domcslic trades of ihigl-md. I dj i!i(- com- 
nicjiccnK'nt of tids reign the fot'eign ncreliaiits, it. 
eonseqii'.mee jir'ohaMy of thc'Aiars o) whit-ii !ve.",lan'! 


^ 'riK' “ Ml o liMut 'I'.t *' A( r.‘ Ji.d I m'‘ rhn i»it dPidl'". * 

'.Ivdlt 1 -■ 111 I lid t .-1 In A‘. I' S tl ' ‘ . 1 . }ij lE' 1 f t L ' ' • . 1 I ; , . . 1 H' ll p, I ! ,' 

<•!' dd'l. Inlli.iji. tdO.'E'dl Pll'l II • Wi'-I"!, 'j'l' 1,' ' d* ,1 

“ S’o!ijii‘i ” :il 1 1'lin i»{‘i I "i >vd, >•! * iii.ii iii'ii.'it ' i« i‘ l•■|• '.I It' . I ;tT..n. . 

lililtli lii'df Idfi' N !Ih'* 1 t!i I ll id't i- jn'jj..,! , \ Id !. t'i' \ Iss.!! ( i. U | L\ 

M‘l\i.U diiil tiiiii 1 ilPdv .',e, ;iU'i U", -tf pjiiidti I l' !l.•l'e'd’ , '■!> : , • - 'i 

f'Miiiiioiilv W'lii liy .'11 fia-' d', Inun tin* l.iac uT t'l-' > i i i t , | g, qij_ 

;II|(1 tilt Mijn'l-i!'! ^ Nip.l \i.lli E.-h il lit 1 hr < !i-.;M‘!it“^N r,' to 111- t'riii 

I'll til" 'll lll'Mi !i-t.> K, <ji; I Iipjirt’^. . \,rir il-- isr-l J- • 'n i 

rt(\crh,'l.''i as is sli.iwii hv a !»l iii* i’ <»!’ 'i’lit'iu.rt Mii Im, im ! [i , 

Irll lti lits w i'.' t.ar !ir-l n'U'.v'l uiHi tiinini..’' iw ir’-ntO' -i.u^ i-it;*' vri<'. o( 

roiHst', iiidiiy i'D»u aniLials m l]n‘jidii‘l VaIupIi iIIcm Ird hii s 1 !i".i'. .;! a. prPi.i.i 
tin ctiiiiilfv nrraiiir ]s»p.i!(>u>L 

I 1 >r lln' t’.\ri\c neat Til', rttiiipaiiitv, t!it‘ l-k -!,'}!•' >> m is tlif t'lth <»"]!i]).ni\ 
wliirli rrcriNtsl a vlu'.raT pfini tn J I'Mw. 111. 'I'iir lo intioiipris rt‘<ri\tsl a 
rli.ui'T 17 Ivlu. I., tlmt'.tili tlirir diarlri td* inc-tii)..!. imt datr till 
.‘17 Kk\. III. Tliv‘ tl.Urs at wliicli llir fiisl rliai ti is rti "raiilrd l.t (lie iHehe 


i I'iiipdiiit'N aie aMi'illiius : — ^ 

Fisliiii'iiigeis . . 17 I'dhv. I. 

Ihd.Uimtlis . . . IIvU\. III. 
SUiiuu'V^ .... I Kdw. 1 IT. 

Merelidiit/railrrs . I i'M'A.lII 
(iiioms .... ^TKilwlll. 
Salters .... JIl. 


lh.»|K‘is . . .‘Is Kilv,. II I. 

\ nit arts . . ,'N Mdw III. 

Meivt'^i . . IT lilt !i. 11. 

Is alien I'd lieis ‘id I It a VI. 
jninna.tK-td'S . , :t ]v|',\. I V. 
t ■Itjtliw.tiiA'ei’s . it) V ‘\\. 1 V. 
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Avas cni^’ai'cd willi lioi* neiy;lil)oui‘s, liad A\'iili(Ira\AU 
lli('insi‘lA’('s aliuosl alioi^elliei* from tlic kini!;(l()ni. In 
order to l)riu£^ ilieni back, tlnj kiii:;', in -Vjiril 
])al)lislied a conlirination of the eliarler "iA’en by 
liis grandlatber to tlu' Ibnagn niercbants in loOit ; 
and in tin* folloAving yc'ar In? ord('red the slu'rilfs 
lo.inako.'])roclanialion tliat bm'ign inerelianls sliould 
nol l)e abridged yf any of their ]>riA'ileg('S on aeeonnt 
of. 1h(' renewal of tin' AAar with Scotland. A1 llu' 

‘<;nue period the king, availing biniself of diseon- 
teids among the inannfael nrers of J'damh'rs, Indd nmi nnmi- 
oiii invitations to tliein to transport themselves to ' 
England, din' first jx'rson who thereupon removed osi'oiM.iiiy 
to this country to carry on his Imsim'ss, Avas by namo 
J-'lm Kem]>e, a weaA'er of woolh'H cloth, Avhoni, to- 
getlu'r A\ilh bis apiirentices and servants, the king 
■took under bis [irotection. 'i'lic king also held out 
lemjilations and eiicourageim'iit to dyi'rs and fullers <iy<‘i-s, nu.i 
wMling to setth' in the kingdom, and tlu're is no " 
doubt that \‘ery 'aliiabh' results I'olloAVi'd to tlu' 
woollen trade of Ibiglaud, and ('spi'cially in the 
inanufacture of tlu' fiiu'r di'scription of cloths. Soon 
nCti'r their setlhnn'iii in bondon, the foreign cloth 
\A('avers wei\' maltreated and threati'in'd by a mob, a.b. uni. 
but the kina' oi'deri'd ])rociamation to be made? by 
lh(' sberilis tluit no one should do any injury to the 
foreigners under jiain of imprisonment. 

A •struggle was noAv arising betAA'ei'n the forc'ign stnigta.' 
and the English tradin', and the commercial ])oticy oftbn.H^g'ii 
the ri'i’gn was in conseipience continually varying, 
sometimes leaning toAAurds foreign merchants, some- ao-s 
tinu's discouraging them, and endeavouring, to place 
till' export trad>e of the kingdom in the liands of 
the nativt'S. These .tiuctuat ions of policy were also 
inllu('n.eed by the foreigp Avars in Avhich EdAvard Avas 
])er]»etua]l^Af engaged, and by his various treaties and 
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:{2 THE I'OUT ANM) TltADE OE I.ONDON. ((m.M- i. 

nvranu’C'iueiits allcvnalcly Avitb ^Franco and J'’land(!rs. 
Had tliakiii”' scttlt'd himself dcnvn (|ui(!tly1o ja'omoto 
tli(i l)('st ijitovsts of liis siil»j('cls, 1h(‘ English miijjht 
liav(! Ix'come, in the course of his j'eii^n, tlu; g'veali'st 
manul'acturiiig and commercial j)eo}»le of llie lime, 
so grcally Averc' tlu'y iu]])ress(‘d A\i1h the Aaluc of 
trade, and so anxious AAX'ro tliey to take the com- 
merc(5 of the nation into tlu'ir own hands.* 

]}y dircxding the alttmlion of ids own sul)jec1s<1o 
inaimfactimng industry, Edward laid the foundation 
of fiituix! ad\anta<>:es to the nation, alllion<>h the 
immediate edeet may lum* l)e<'n detrinK'nfal to 
foreign commerce', hy re'dneimi’ the exjiort of the 
raw material and its iv-import as a manufaetured 
article. It was complained that the shi]>])ing *in 
English ])orts was reduced diirina; this ri'i^n ;t hut 
this complaint a[)peai‘s to have hc'ai dir('('led jjg'nnst 
the king on account of his impia'ssim nt of trading 
vessels to transport his troo])s, and the real fael s('ems 
to have Ik'cji that the London inerehants of tlie 
])eriod ])ossessed uumn' shi])ping than their ancestors. 
Jly the creation of the Livery Companies, tr;ule also 
heeanu' the estaldislied, as it A\as tlie nmnral (piali- 

* A onriniis illtistralii-n nf the tirowni'j jirdeiviuv i-d- cniiijucri c cvp-i nnitdig.'H 

the liii;liosj fill/, CHS iiilMr.hnt h\ llu; Cilv nuIcNcs. A]ll-Hl•g^d ■•thci' iiio.h's of 
raisinu .sohlicrs aii<l su]‘i>Ii(‘s lor llu‘, I'hoiirh w.u, (hr kmu ;i wiit (<• jiic 

slud'ifls «)(' Ijoii.hdi, cnniniaiiding, (Ikmii (<» u‘<|uiiv c\(mn t iliyiii {•nssrs'scil nC a lidio- 
incnt I'f the Nalnetd’ (0/. ])cr aiiiiM]ii 1«> lake iijani hiiiiscir tlie nnlci nf kin^ht- 
liood JIc evidently anticipated l-y this means utiiei (•» <jtt kin.-hts lor In- army, 
Ml money in th(‘ shajfc of tinrs Idi non-st*; \ ice. Ihit (he ci1i/<mis, jiicl’cinic; 
trade to knmlithood. l•eNl^l^■d thi.-.ordei, <ni the ”r<»uMd that thru tennre was not 
hv kniiiht-sct\ ice hut l»y free InireaMe a jilea. \vliii-li wd'. too wrll |omi<}ed ipd to 
lu‘ .ic(|iiieseed ui. As slmwiim the inijiortance oftheciti/en.sof lioiidoii in this ri‘u;n, 
it may he mentioned riiat, altli«»ngh tlie\ had thus dia l.iual themsehes hiirtj'.ers 
and not kiiiL;hls, Kdward tlie Black Bnme wrolt* a letter to the .M<iyov, Aldt'rmeii, 
and (Simmon (loiiiieil of thedity, infonmna them oi his vieloiv at I’oicliei.s, and 
deseiihiji'^ the hatlle. Tln‘ letter is .still exl.uit .imoiii^st the City reeonLs. 

+ I’n/c Hume’s Hist. Hiii:. vo] iii. j). il2. •» 

* Free lairgagt* tenure limited those who hehl it to the, defciye of 'their walls. 
Kniglitliwd engaged them to the king for foreign servieo 
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ficatioii of eitizoiislii];^; for il is olnious tliai, excopt. 
wlioro individuals unite for self-defence, lli<‘ very 
essence of civic association is trade. 

j\n occurrence at the coimncnceinent of the veii;n 'ivmp. 
of liichard 11. tends to show veay forcibly tlie 
pjreatJy increased consequence of the London mcr- 
chant. ‘John Mercer, a merehant of l\'rth,* A\iu) 
tr;ided Avith France, Avhen returning home from that 
epnnlry in 1377, Avas driven by s(r»'ss of AV('atlii'r on 
tin* coast of England, and Avas seized .‘uid confimal in 
tlie Castle of Scarhorouyh, until an order from court 
elfticted hi.s disehariye. His son, to aven^<' the injury, 
collected ;i tied of Scotch, Erench, and Spanish 
A’cssds, Avith Avhich he endsc'd hdore Seiirhorouiih 
.an/l made' many cai)tiires. ,Vt this tinu* tin* mivy of 
Elys^land Avonld ai)i>ear to have Ix'cn Aaay deficiei>t ; 
and the l)ulve of l^ancaster, avIio f^overned the hini^dom 
in the* minority of his neplunv, a])])ears to hav(' heen 
unable to attack IMercer’s fleet. Therefore, John sir, i..im 
'Fhil]V)l, an opulent eitizaai and alderman of Lond()n, 
took u])on himself to collect vessels in tlu' I'hames, t 
arm them Avith a thons.'md men, and send tluan to 
.s('a jn s(!arch of ]\lerc(‘r, Avdiom they took, to;^elli( ‘I* (‘oiuriKiiv* 
Avitli his ]irizes and fifteen Sp.ani.sh ve,s,s(‘ls, his con- 
sorts, all richly loaded. By this ent(n‘])rise, I’hilpot 
i>;ot much cnAy and ill-AA'ill amongst the nobles and 
military men of the kingdom; and he Avas called 
and ([nestioned on the snhji'ct in tln^ Xing’s Council ; 
hut he obtained much ajqdause from his felloAV 
citizens, 'Avho elected him lord raaAor at the next 
election. The occurrence .altogether affords a striking 
])roof of the Avealth and per.sonal intluence of an 
indiA'idual mercjiant, Avho could undertake and exe- 
cute an entcrjjrise ot|so material a character.t 

t 

After tlit’lossjijf Berwick, Perth was for some time tlic ])rmcij[ial jiurt of Scotlnii<i. 
t Sir John Philpot was a Kenti-sli man. He was a menihcr of the 

*1 , . D 
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The cili Ajiolher illiistralioii ol' tlie gj-owing iiu])()i*ta]K‘C oi‘ 
Ijitinloll llin ciiizons is lo foiuid in llio denumds now 
hiiiiniimiey upon IIk'iii loT ioniis io 1,1 h‘ soYi'ivign . Previous 


King. 


liiore:ismg 
IciilouHy of 
/'orcigiifis. 


to tlie reign of Eduard III. ilio Lings of lingland Imd 
borrowed money of llicdr elei'gy, Imt they noAv loiind 
their hesi soiive<> of supply a.uiong the eiti/a'us of 
London, who to a single loan in the. ilrsl \(>ar of this 
reign eonirihuled o.OOOA tn tin' laler years of his 
reign, I’iehard TT. made applic.al ions for these loans 
so fr('(ju('ntly. that at last the cili/nais reiiisc'd 
<‘oni])Uaiiee, wliielt led him to seize tlu'ir (*hari('r, 
and deelare tlieir ])rivil('g<'s iorf“ite,l. ‘ li wa.s this 
arhitrary eondnel that lost lliehard tin' ath'ction of 
the liOndoiH'rs, who intitf'd IJenry of Lancaster t(» 
the ('iiy imnu'diately ln' huuh d, and ,-,u]>[)li('d him 
with the major ])art of jnen to snpjn-ess a 

formidahle insurn-etion against liim. and to nr.iinlain 
his authority. 

Th(' j<!a lousy of for<'ignei's among tJie jieople rose* 
to a gr(‘at height during tliis r('ign.-'- it is reeonh'd 
hy 'W.alsingham, that in the year IhT'd, an ojmh'iit 
(ienocse jnerelniut came to Ihigland with w pro- 
posal to ]nak(; Southampton a d('pot for all 'the 
Oriental goods AAhieh the (lenoese were wont to e;iny 
to Elanders. Aoiinandy, and Urittany. tie ai)pli('d 


(Niiiip.niy ILs icMtloiio w:io idt I'lP sito (,{ Plrlpol-I.iiig, v.iit-*ii is ii.niip'i .lucr 
limi. lie V);is I'Mtl iiitm)]' ill !,*i7N It in idolijiMi' In- u;is ;i p dM<k 

sliipowiiPi, iis ;i( .1 sulM'tjiinit tl.-ilp liP t]iit(( iT-t.>L \ ihf Fii';|is!i i i‘iii\ 

Uiitttiiiv. ImiIKt N itC.-ikst'Clnm It'. ‘ liu* S'mds. t hrii ulit oil' p Kitdn ii, 

till' (]pli'’lil of l!ip ( 'i.immm.s. tlip il;ii!iii'; n| ilu mil i<‘li;tiil.^, ili,- luitinl nf 

“ Ndinc Pli\i<dis loids, liiit anIio \\;ls ;il lii.s di'iil li huiK'iilpd nitd jtlU'jA.iids Ik'I-i', -d 
‘‘ of ALL. wilt'll Ills iiK'iiM'ix w;is 1<t il.s diip l'nIppmi ’ lip died :ti JilM, 

and \\:iN Inii'ipd m Fliiist Npwgatp .slivpt. 

•' It w.is ufptuly iiiHiinicd liv l\n h.ird's niurriaup ^^itIl .Vunp of Lolipniia, wliipli 
was pxpppdiMgly miix'imltir. Onp of the pliaigps wlnpli ltd luihp li.inisliinpijl td' 
tlip kiiigN fa\<Miiilp, IL'liprt tip Vpiv, E:irl of iKfnvd aid! l)ukp of Jipland, was 
that liP had inlmiiampd with a lady wlm paipt' (»vpr in hpr traiii, and wlmwas 
pallptl “ 51 Ikdipniian of low pxtraption.” In vpuhty slip wtis ispitlur, ihv she was 
a ttanghtPi (»f the iNdint of TiUxeinhiirg and one of the must lovph, .‘iml suvuni 
jihshctl WLdiien of liei tinn*. t t 
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king for tlu' ))riA ilngr ol' storing' Iiis i;-ooils in 
llu'Casll(M)rS(m1innnpton ; nndlu' hold out A ory sound 
ooininoroiul iiuluooiiK'nts ibr tlio ])rivil(';;'o, doolarin^- 
that lio could reduce tlio ]n‘ico ol' ])('|)|M'r io Ul. pin* 
pound, and otlicr spicorit's in ])roportiou. .I>u( tin* 

Knulisli nv'rcluinls ;iiv said (o have rc'^'ardcd lids 
scluant' \Mtli yvo.d j('alousy, as likely 1o hi* pri'judieial riio (iem. 

1 () their own trade; and tln^ (ieiux'se merchant a\ as Xntmm-- 

iniirdc'i'ed in llie streets of l^ondon hv assassij)s w ho 

• , , ' \.j). loTlV 

Avi'rr sjiid Uiwc hired lor IIh' purpose. 

Ih'iirv I \\ so (hs'ply iu(lel)i(Hl (o I h(‘ eit i/.('ns orivinp. 
London loi' hts tlir()n(\ could do no h'ss Mi;in eonci'di' ’ 
lh(‘ir demands. They coiunuMiceil hy (*oui[>iaininL;' oTci-.f.!- 
ilu' liw'itnnmi which London inen^lninls rcriMved in 
rwi;(*iLi‘n polls, ('sp('cially in .Lu1)eck, Jlostock, ^L“d- 
saud and Wismar. 'Die kini;* rAanouslralcal w ith ilu» :«ibi ii.uho- 
i;rand jnast(MM>l ihaissia, and even w emt so lar as 1o cLmis. 

>>arn 5h(' nieirhants ol' llu' Jlnns(' lha1 il* lh(*v did not 

• * 

s('(;ur<' n'ood treatiiK'nt lor English niereliaid,s abroad, 

‘lie AAOuld annul tlu'ir eliartevs lieri'. Di'sjiite tlu'se, 
reinonst ranees and Avarnin^'s, the J'ends helwt'cn Jhi^'- 
lish nn'relianis and seamen and those ol' Prussia and 

« f 

ihe .llanse towns continued throua’lioul this reimi, 
and eoniplaints Avere loud on both sidt's. 'I'he 
.uerehants of the llanse. toAA'iis complained of tlu' 
Mrrina:('m('nt of tlu'ir ehartt'red priAih'gi's hy the. 

( onmuiidtics of Ijomlon ; the En“;lish nu'rehants on 
the ollu'r liand eomplaim'd that the llansc' nierehants 
in tlu'ir own toAvns abroad refused to hold any inter- 
ourse with English mereluints, or to buy cloth from 
tiunu. Tlu aceuseil tliem also of ])assinj^' olf as 
tlu'ir own the a'oods of jieojile not helonyinj.;' to the 
Jlansi', in ordi'j.- to ('Aade ])ayment of the jirojier 

• .• 

Tlu* I'bisttM'liii.u 11101 Oidnt.-snl’l Ik* ^ttrlyanl Ii.kI a>.siiiiin|, cr ii;).l ami'iiivil. if 
iiaiiK' .‘1’ ttiO moitliaiit> i»r tho Ilaiiiio Ij'im tlio oojjiiiK'iioonn'iit t>f‘ llh' 

ftimtooiillj toiitu^' {rtih t'Htc, p. ’iS). 
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duties. TlieiH' wore, no doul)t, subslnntial ijfrolinds lor 
tliese com])l}unts on both sides. The national and 
tbveii>;n trad('s Avere in active competition, and had 
leelinj? he<>an to he tlie conseciiu'Jicc. The facts show, 
lumawev, that Lojidon inereliants had, at this time, 
acc|nir('d the conduct of their own trade* abroad, in 
ports A\ith whicli a centurv ]>r(*vioiis the wluih* trade 
was condueted Iw an associittion of foreic’n merchants. 

* o 

An Enp- A London nn.-rcliant (Thomas .haulconer, loe*d 
mayor in HTt), made* a com])lainl at tliis time* 
noiiii..n qI* seizure of a vessel and car<'o of l 20 <) tons owned 

ami Ljk- ^ , 

1)011. l)y Jiiin, l)y tlio King of Portugal, at lijsbon, on a 
. false information. Ilc'r car^o A\as oil, wax, and otlier 
merchandize (AAine not nuaitioned). Thomas J‘'aul- 
coiuT claimed damasjce to the extent of (hOOO crowns 
of a^old, which Kinu; Henry demanded from the Klni^ 
of Poi’tuij^a].* 

Thctiiuie In a cotemporary writing, London is dese)il)ed 
aescribod^ fit this tiiuc to hc “ ])re 1 <‘rred to any city of the 
“ west for population, o]mle]ice, and luxury. Tt is, 
writer. “ scatcd ou tlu* riv'cr Thames, which,” says the 
writer, “ by tin* adv’autagt* of its tidt*, daily re- 
‘* ceives and despatches tradini^ A'cs.snls from :md 
“ to A'arious countries.” 

Adviincing Throui^hout this r<*ig)t Ave may Iraett indications 
•lu^Meof of the ])ros])erous and improviii”' condition of Londfitt. 
cbtiutTiti- A’aluahle AV(*re tin* priA'ilej'es of tint citizens, and 
sseus. go much had tin* int(*rests of trade ad\ anced, . that 
Henry TV. Avas (tompell(*d to [dace a restriction ujton 
apprenticeshi]). The statute 7 Hen. IW e. 17 ; recites 
that thei‘(* is a Avant of hnshandrv lahoiu'crs, hA' 
reason of the ])easantry haA'in^ been hound to learai 
trades, and that the nobility are im])OA'(*A*ished thereby, 
and it enacts accordingL that none shall ])nt o*it 
their children as ap})rentices Avho are not ])ossess('d 

Ryiiifcr’s FtJC‘<lorn, vmI viii. ]). 7*27 
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of land 1o llio aiuoinit of 2()6>. ])ev annum.* Tn this 
i‘(‘ii*'n the citizi'iis of London another proof of 

their advane(‘d eon.sK'cjnence hy erecting; their (.luild- 
hall. The strc'ots also, undc'V the direction of the 
lord mayor, were' liu;hted at nis^ht hy public lanterns; 
from wlycli \vc may conelude that tlu* internal police 
na.s under tolerably ‘••ood n'ljulation. 

The short r('i»n of TT(‘nry V. was one of splendid Tcmi.. ^ 
cuinpiest, hut the inters'sts of commerce wer(' disrc- a.p. his. 
<>arded. AVlum pi'ace was restonul tvade hegan to 
r<‘\iv<‘; and curious rc'cord has come down to us, 
ill a jiolil ico-comniercial |) 0 ('m, calh'd, “The Lilx'll of 
“ En;.;lish Polich',’' ol‘ llu‘ condition of commerce inh'mdoof 
Europe in the I'arliiT yi'ars of the reign of King 
rifiiryVl. " " iioin-vi 

• ^'jlain ex))orled tigs, raisins, bastard wine, dates, Siwin. 
ii(luoi;ic<‘, (Seville •oil, grain, (.’aslile soap, w.'ix, iron, 
wool, wadmoh', skins of goats and kids, satfron, and 
(pricksilver. (.>f tlicsi* wool was the chh'f article. The 
Iradi* of Sjiain Avas chielly with Bruges, the great 
I'lcniish <Mn]ioriiuu; and it would appear that the 
English houglit the major part of the jiroductions 
of Spain ether at llrnges itself, or at other jilaccs 
in Elanoers and i’raliant. 

Portugal ex])orted wine, wax, grain, tigs, raisins, Povtngai. 
honey, c<n‘doAan, dates, salt, hides, &e. England had 
cpnsid(n-al)le intercoru'sc? with Portugal dirc'ct. 

I’r’pssia exiiorted l)e('r,l)acon,osmunds, co^iper, stixd, rmssia. 
howstayes, jieltry, pitch, tar, hoards, flax, Cologne 
thread, fustian, canvass, cards, buckram, and also 
silver, obtained from Bohemia and Hungary. 

The Genoese, in great carracks, im])ort(Hl into eoioa- 


* “ Tlityv tlid ii-it fttrosop,” Iliiine, “ Imw iniicii tho iiKTOnse of coniiiBTcc 
“ A\onl(l iiKTe.tsc* the valm- of esl;it^‘s.” “Tlie.se alisiird limitation^,” lie a<i*ls, 
“ proecedt#! from a desire of jiroinotii^t? hiisl«andry, which, howcATr, is iicAcr iiit»re 
“ otfectiially eiin^irapT'd than hy the increase of inanufaclures*’ nuiue, \oJ. iii 
plh ;ns ami 42oi.^ 
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Knghmd clolli of “old, silk, black ])cj)por, Avoad in 
“Toat abundance, wool, oil, Avood-asbes, coHon, alum, 
and “‘old for ])ayin“' Ibc l)alancos. H'lu'y lot)k in return, 
Avool. and woollen cloths of all colours, 
v.iiicc. 'I'lu! Venelians and Flomitiues iinjunded into 
Filmland, in lar“’e ^allies, all kinds of sjn'eei'ies and 
“•roeeries, SA\»'e1 a\ ines, a])es, arul oilier rorini;;!! animabs, 
and many 1rillin“' articles ot luxury.- In relurn they 
received wool, elotb, and lin. The balance a])p('ars 'to 
lia\e lieen in Mndr JaAOur, lor the author is displeased 
tlial — , 

“ Ikmc iIk* hoM niii t/filii , I-uhI, 

AidI llh' lliiiflf «dil (ti’'!'': In.iul. 

As llu' wnsjio S«>ukfl!l lin!l\ I'C.” 

'rhe N'enelians Av<‘re also dealers in llu' exeban^vs, and 
lent nioinw at inleri'sl. Tlu're ap]>('ared 1o Ix' some 
j('a lousy of tln'in on llie jiarl of ib-ilisb nierebants.' 
r.viiiMiii llrabant and Zealand »‘X[(orted madder, worn!, ^-ar- 
ZuJian.i, <PD‘>ns, aiul Sail lisb. In the marts of ilraliant 

w('re also sold the ujerebandise of Franci', lUiva’nmly, . 
(.’olon'iie, ('ambr.:y, and TlainauK, brou^-lil in earls 
overland. The Fnylisb al this liuu' are said to have 
l)ou“'bt niori' in the marls oT !>rabaji1, I’laiub'rs, uud 
Ze.'dand Ilian all oIIkt nations. 

Ireland exporti'd bidi's, avooI, salmon, liaki', lier- 
rinys, linmi, and the skins ol'A’arious anlmabs, sileb as 
martens, otters, squirrels, bari's, rabbits, slu'cp, kids, 
and foxes. The. abundant fertility and excdlept 
barbonrs of Ireland are noted. 

,s.;..umHi. Scotland ('xported avooI and bides, eliielly to 
]’'landc‘rs, from nbicb she imported mercery, liabcr- 
dasbery, cart-wheels, and barroAvs. 

J’ri'layue ex])orted Avines, salt, and canAUis; but 
the trad(“ betAVC'cn Eny:laud and that country aaus in 
an unsatisfactory condition, in con seiiuence of piracies 
said to liaA'c been committed by tbe, ])eopli; of St. 
j\lalo. Eor the bdter encormiycment of commerce, a 
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iVonty \\:is (Miteml into in ll lO, Ik'Iwivu Iviii” llc'iiry 
and lli(' J)Lik(' ol‘ Jkvtau’TU*, uiuloi- Avliicli llio ooni- 
niandcL's oJ‘ vessels lilted out in ilu' ])()rts of eitluM- 
eotmliy wen' o1)lia;ed to lind seenvily not to eoniinit 
de|)r('dal ions f)n t!i(‘ siihji'ets oI’IIk' otli(‘r |)o\V('f. 

j\ tr:j(k‘ was ean'!('d on Ixdwot'n tin* ])ovl ol' Itvistol Noithcm 
and Jeeiand — stoek-lisli Ix'ini;- tlu' ])i‘iiieipal ariielo 
imported, and ('♦ini. elotii, w in<', al(‘, and sail, lieiui^' llu‘. 

(•.v port. at ions. ' 'i'iils Ira !e seoins to luave Ixvai ])i‘inei- 
paiiy eana(“d on hytno iln'^lishiiK'n, win* laid ohtained 
apj)oinl molds IVom lionu' to disiiopries in feeiand, 

!>ut A\ li{>, “ IxMiia' iin;dd<' to n'o so lar,” (Miijdoyi'd tlie 
master ol' an llnulish vess.'l to “ inspi'et tlieiv liisliop- 
r.e ;is di'jiuty hisitop." t ilotli Insliops Avc've in soni(> 

Va,v eonneeted nith -lolin Weston, a stoek-lislnnonner 
ill London ; and tln've avoii !!1 si-eiu to liave hi'cn, at 
least, suspicion i*!' scIkmik's to carry on an illicit trade* 

AviUi' Xorw a\ and nemnavk. muk'i* cover of this trade* 
wiiii le-eland. ami tie* autliewity oj'tlie* liisliops. 

In 1 did, I’arli.'wir nt |t;iss(*d a stronp* law aifainst rip's 
‘•.ni.''!cl!ant sti-amrers," ] tirediihitino-t lie'iii trenn hn\ ini,^ 

'.O'.el se-ilina* with eaieii eit lH*t; in Jiiiciaml, and enldrcinif 
.1 psevniiis law , oMiciie^ the'in t.o li\e* nneli*r thesin*- 
\e*;, oi' “■ hosts, ' a]>]riiiiled l>y the niai^ast rate*s, anel 
nneler wiiosc nispocj.ion tlie-y we-re* to eh) all the*ii* 
ImsiiH'ss. The* same* Ae‘t vi've* seime lae‘ilitie*s to native 
trade*, alloninp,' the* e'xportation of butter and e*lu*e*se, 
withenit lie*e*ne*e. It Avould a^ipcar t hat a. strenn,^ ])avty 
Avere* \ e'r\ anxious, at this time*, to reistried the* traele 
of Ibreicnea-s tei the* merelianelize* of the* eemntry freim 
which tlu'y (;ame, blit 1 he kina;- would not eamsent to 
this preepejsal. 

. ■ iio'iMir tlu’ '-tfiN 'il'.AnKMUd, L'i'Ktnel !«» Iip.vt. l-pcu »i* - n Ifl t" 

(‘• 1 ' Id It. IIS f<»im-!!.tii.| idis 

■I ir Mvni {1..111 tills tliai o-'-lfsi;! .tics still c\a 4 cel tJic l.iv. <.rK<l\\.u<l III 

wliicli tilt*'*' tinin (‘tiL'jiit'mu in oimitcm* fru/f Knfi, p, -JiL cote 

r I'' IICJI. e* P. 
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The kiut*’ and liis advisers, indeed, appear (o 1 avh 
hetler niid(‘rslood the true interests of trade than 
tlie Conunons. In 1 loo, the Parliament petitioned 
tlie king’ — i.e., passed a Pill — do give additional 
force to tlio Acts of lleiny IT. against niereliant 
strang('rs. Tlic king refused his assc'nt to tliis 
measure, as he did also to another, jvroposiiig, “'I'liat 
“ sucli ])(‘rsons as shall h:iv(‘ their goods talen hy the 
“.merchants of Pans in their ])orts, may have iheir 
“ reiiK'dy hy aption-at-law in .London, against tite 
’• Pans merchants residing in that city.’’ 

Em inetit AVe have some records of tins ])eriod concerning 
ortils'erl •''f'>'('h»’ds of high rejmte. In the reign of Edward 
Tii|' (le la Hi., M'illiam de la J*ole, a merchant of Jlavensrod, 
or J’avenspur, in A'orkshirc', ojiened a trade at' 
Ivinn'ston-npon-Piil], for which town lie obtained 
a grant of the customs from the king. Upon Pull 
heinu’ incorponiti'd, he was (deeti'd its first mhyor. 
He foujuh'd the monastery of 8 t.. Aliehad, near 
the town, and liaving acipiired dlif' coiitidence of 
th(.‘ sovereign, he was employial in einhassies aloiig 
willi till' first men of the kingdom, who were direetp/l 
hy his knowledg(.‘ of business. AVilliam de la Pole 
liaving lent King Edward a large sum of momy 
(upwards of 1S,0()0/.), was made liy the king si'eond 
Paron of the Pxche'fpier (no doubt with a view to 
enable himself to jiay the elebt), and he established 
himself in .London, where Stow describes him to 
have been a meichant. His son Michael, in* the 
A. 0 . 1383. following reign, became Lord Chancellor, aiid was 


created Earl of Siillblk njion the extinction of the 
A.r. 138G. iVimily of Efford, who had jireviously held that title. 
]\licha('l de la Pole ajipears to have ■ inheritiHl the 
wisdom ot his lather, and to have been a profound 
statesman ; but, being the sgn of a merchant, and 
- bred to business, he was envied in his station by the 
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oM nobility, who planned liis ruin, and v('ry soon 
compassed it by an iin])eae]iinent. He died in exile* 
in Paris (a.d. Id8y). In tlie reicjn of Henry '1. Ave 
find his c;randson, the JMarqnis of Suliolk, si ill car- 
rying’ on trade, and obtaining the king’s lienu-e i'or 
sliijipin^ 2,000 sacks of Norfolk avooI to the lu'st 
market, “ according to the direction of his judgment.” 

Whittington* niiist not hi* forgollen, u|)on AAlioseiiioimni 
history some light has recently bi'cn thrown hyt,,,,.* 
an iiidnstrious anti([uary.* Ho was dhe third son 
of Sir AMlliain AVhiltington, of Pauiitley, in the 
comity of tilonci'ster, who ajijiears to have fallen 
into indilleri'iit circnmstances, and whose Avidow* 
married a second time Sir 'I’homas de Bi'rkeley, of 
C'jthherley, w lu're she died in H>7o. llieharil \\ hit- 
. tington was horn in lo.jO, and, at an early age, came 
to London to sei'k his fortune. He Avas apin’entiecid 
to op^' Hugh hhtzwarri'n, a mi'i’ci'i* (who appeal’s also 
to. ha\'e been a (Jloncestershire man). Heiiig dis- 
* gusU'd with thedruilgcry of apiirentiieship, hi* essayed 
lop’iin away, hut ‘'turned again,” to his own great 
.‘i(iyantage, on tin* approach oi* night, and on hearing 
.the sound of Hoaa' hells f whilst ri’sting liimsc'll on 
the stone cross at the foot, of Highgate Hill. 

’file story of the cat, which laid the foundation nu cat. 
of Whittington’s good fortune, is known to (*very 
English child; and it is jdeasaut tf» think that it 
lias been lately ri'scued from ridicule, and that, tradi- 
tion in this, as in othi'r cases, is more to he relied 
on than is often allow ed.J A\ hittington marrii'd 


* r/.A ’• Tlic AIcmU-I Alorvliaiit <i1’ Uic .Atulilk- Ayes,” Sy tlic Il(‘\ . S. Lyxoii.s, .M..A. 
lli‘t tor of JlodiiiprtPH, < JioiRfslfrslun'. LmnloM, jMiH 

'I At tilt' stMiinl of Jliftv hpll at emfew, tlj(* ami ••llins avcu* wont H* 
JpavL* ofl tlifir tldv’s Work. An oi<l rltvinc shows tlial tltev (om])liiim.‘<l ot “its 
lafe riiiaiiii;.” ^ 

:I Mr l^A'stdis, HI Ills “■ ..MotloJ Merdiant,” «1isl‘u.sm‘s tho wliojt* iiufstioii \cvy 
fully and fairly, rfiml fslahhshes t}u**|m‘l»al)ility of tho tnith of llio story of the 
cat: “1st. Fr(>m the ancjent and Kt’iierally received tradition lM. hioin the 
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Ali<-(‘ Fitz\v:\nrii, liis mast it's (lani;-]it(M‘, and, iio 
•dou])i, suwocdi'd to liis trade*. Jle* In'caim* a most 
emiiu'nt me'rce-r. Tlx^ issue* rolls shoAV that he* sup- 
])li('dtli(‘ nodding ! I'oiiftnooii oj' tin* Jh-inerss ]>laiu*li(*, 
Kina,- lle-iivv TW’s (ddost dauj^Iitov, on Ikt marria^o 
■\vitli the- son of Ihe* Kim,^ o(‘ IIh- Itomans; .and also 
tin* -evoddin^- dro.ssos, p<*aris, and elotli ol' a;old, lor 
tlio niarriaar ol' t!“P Princess Phili'ppa, tin* Kini>;’s 
dan^litcv. (yaocn <»t' Sweden and Aovway, wilii the 
Kinu' ol'tht* l^oninjis. Ik* Avas also the (.’ouvl hank(*r 
ol' the day, and J<*nt lai*<;-(* snins ol" pio.ney to the 
sov(!r(*ii!,‘ns. (-sjeee-Ially t(! Jlenry \ ., “ for m.-iintainiii'i' 
’tin* sje!.>‘(' (»t‘ llarlh*nr.'’ 

’Whitjiiu’-lon. it is said, was “ ///rkv' Leerd .Mayor 
ol' liondon.” In tact, ho lilh-dthe (dlici* ('!' l/ml .May’eW 
ol' ijondon /o.'0' times, and was IIh* iir.st .Ma\or“to 
whom the ])vel‘i\ of Lord Acas a-raifk'd. lie was lirst 
apj)oit!l'‘d .Mayor hy 1 he*. Crown, L’,<)7 (tlO Ilieli. il.'), 
“ in tl-.e ])lae(' ol' Aelani Lannne. who had lie/ne 
tin* wau* ol' all Ih-she.*’ lie w:'.> (-h-eled Ma*. tn- in 
the* y(*ar I'olion-in!.*-, IdOs ; a.nd he* was au-ain el(*eted 
in 3 loti. (S Ik'ii. I\'.). in 1 'd <5 la* wase-ie-cu'd M'-ni- 
])er ol' Parliame-iil for tip- Cite ed' London, and in* 
was ;main eh-cted l.<ord [Mayor in 1 Mt) (7 Hen. V.)* 
'I'he po|)ularity oT "Whittinaton amon"st his I'ellow- 
eitizens apjtears to have* arise-n as well I'roni his {)uh!ie 

“ st'tire it’’ ;ni<l •*]’ t] tUipslM* c.its vA tint :M I’l-nj i ii udt :i 

‘‘ st'lil.in iiiM.ihPt* of il t,!iliii!(‘ lo, ..th II ji;t‘ 'll- \inl Uli i',.M Li; * jin iwnt 
‘‘ pcih.'it- iMiil t.itiK s di’ Va l'iruip;l<i!i, ill .1 '.,i,i*!.*ii \Mi]i il ‘ :u, vdit-' I ulncli 

“ Jll.lX I'V’ tr.KT"! j»,’ '* IMiK'S Jllpl Mleln-, di’ iusoWT {'\e" r.ldi s. ’ <\i 1 s Wt'Ui 

liisl liniuvlii fredii lv.y\ j't, V. Iio'p IndtfUis v.iii* |i.; .| Id t tn-jii, tu ( y j>) ns 

ailtl (I'dlU 1 I’.t-lM'L* lin ' 'Jdl t-> I, ID'!. Mill. I'* A'l'C* !i!'‘!'l\ jlii/t'tl IM I'dl 'j.uitl 

sihiltly dnUH'M 111 Va liiu jn- J. s}|d\^li Id, .m* df 1 h*,* m*-; 

Ilk* Kiii'-’l.l - Tciti)M:u.'-, i.i l. I >(• 1 Liie'\ \\di t-yrl im i;.l witirli t\ns 

jirc, spill III Llip ( eiii.n('.iel idji ; ,t:n| tji.,i siiin v df iiidiirv li;i\c Ihh-h iianl 

loi lliis iiiuiiLil 111 ‘lilii’i't :il nmiil I*, (.‘*,l,)l,|i^!ij*(j I,\ alf tlic iiiiiiiiLs o. 

SoLllc.ls hdll I>U‘jei I h'* Cdiil|M!iVII I'l" J*!/;llTd, l)iinl (JH() |)It'*'t.'S 

«»r Pi;;lil ld|' 1 !m' jii*,l S{';i!iisli (Mt tlijl \i.:s iwlideiiD'Dil inid 

^ A .MS. iiU'i'in'ii , HI ilir (»! ihp MpHvr.s’ ('idii]^:Hiv, rc-Mel'* t [';it “ llic 

“ CniiijiiHiy iittciMlc'l the niNidauic “i IhUhil'Ihh. plidhpii Miiyor of Lnudy.n ioi‘ 
‘‘ Ilk* /eki/V// link- ' 


# • 
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a’cls as from his juiAato lihoralitv. llo Avas oiu' of 
tli(' most siroimous su])pori(TS of tlio native 1 rad(‘, 
and a A ii*oroiis o])])onent of the admission of forei”;ners 
1 o ili(' IVeedom of tlie Cily. lie also made himself 
Aery ]) 0 ]mlai’ hy prooeedinj^s AAhieh he instil ute<l 
anaiiist Jhe Hn'.wers’ Company “ for selling dear ale 
jflle^'in^ Unit they “ Jiad ridden into the eoimlry, 
and forest alh'd “the mark<'t to raise its j)riee.'’ 'J'lie 
Jht'wers upon this infonnation av(m*(‘ eonvieti'd and 
fined and AAert^ ordered to he in the Cham- 

iH'rlain’s viifijlody until tlu'y should jiay it, or find 
seenrltA;' to Avh'eh “•extraordinary and arhitrarv 
“ ])roe('edings of Uiehard ^Vhitliny,ton ay,'ainst tlu' 
“Company” the IhvAAers greatly ohji'cled, and ri'- 
I'dsed “to make feasts A)r l.reakfasts, or to ])vovide 
“‘their yi'arly livery (hiring his mayoralty, in eon- 
“ seijjKMiee of tin' £*ri(>v()us and i^-jH'at ehar!:i'('s AA'hieh 
“ Uiehard Whittinyton imjiosed iqion them.”'!' 

•Whittington, in fact, Avas a p('opJ('’s champion, as 
well as a royal hainJver ; and he halt his purse, as well 
a‘i his inninmee, to raise th<‘ people in tin' social scale. 
UMriiig his liletimi' he ('ri'ei.ed condniis for tin* peoph* 
at Cj'ipplegatc* and near llillin^sgate ; h(* Jonnded a, 
library for the (irc'v I’riars’ monastery in iVewgati; 
Street, and furnished it Avith hooks, Avhieh, at that 
lime, before tin' introduction of the art of ])rirtting, 
yerc ext rein ely costly ; he causi'd the comiiilation of 
ihv^iOcr a hook of g:r('at im])ortance, in Ailiich 

\\er(' (Mitered “the laudahle customs not written, hut 
\Aont to lx- ol).scrv('d in the City of London and he 
eontrilmted largely towards the ('reel ion of the library 
at (luildhall. He rcstoivd the Hospital of St. Jlartho- 
lomew, Smil]iti(*ld, Avhich liad falhai into (h'cay, and, lyy 
his instructions on his (leath-hed, he provided for the 

lU'flit'itV llisi. Loll. Liv. (,'iiiii|)iiiiio-i. I'p. C('. nn 
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i“el)uil(lin<;; ol' ihe pnsou of Xewg'aio, which was so 
])cstirc‘i‘oiis a i)laco as lo caus(' many deaths; and for 
the CTcction of a uohlo set of almshousos at Jny.hf'atc, 
M liiclj ])car Jiis iianu'. I i is slated of him that, in his last 
mayoralty, Xiiiy Jhairy V. and Qik'oii Catherine dined 
with him in tlw City, wlien 'Wdiittinplon caused a lire 
to h(' li^tjihled of 2 )rceioiis woods, mi.vi'd with eiimamori 
and other s]»ices, and that, takim; all .■‘■he bonds i>;ivcn 
him by 1h(' Kiim- for money h'Ml, amoiinliin;: to 
less than (ie.OOi/)/., h(‘ thnnv tluan into tin* fire and 
burnt them; thcr<'by fri'cinu; his Soverei<>'ii from his 
debts, 'i’hc Kinn', astonislual at such a ])rocc(slinu;, 
exclaimed, “Surely, inner had kin*!,- such a sub- 
ject to Avhieii ’Whittim'-tou, with courtly ;iallantry, 
rej)li(‘d. “Surely, sire, inner luidsubj<‘ct such a kinu;.'” 

AVhil iini'ton lived in a house' in Hart Street. " four 
doors .from i\iark ijane, uj' a u':!t(»Avay.'’ 'rh('.,r<'si- 

de'nee, Avhieh was a A'cry iiandsonn' one, ('xiste'd till a 
ri'cent iseriod. lie died in 1127, au'i'd Tib lie was 
buried in the ehur<'li of St. .MLehael, I’e.teruoster 
lioyal, to which h<' had been a liberal benefactor, aijd 
wlu're his wili' laid been jiri'viously interred, lb' ieul 
no childri'u ; ami the bulk of bis ('states In' left to 
his ('X(.'eulors, to be laid out in |)urj)os('s of charily 
and in eom|)h'tint>‘ tin' works In' bad eommene('(!. lie 
left bis eolle.r of SS f and some silvc'r plalc' to his 
brotln'r “ Jlobert, Lord of I’auuthn-, and bis beires.” 

Wliittin^iton Avas in ('very AAay in adiaiie*' of bis 
ag-o, and a A'aluable examjde to sneeessive •>('M('rat.ions. 
The lilK'ral views wliieli be introduced into tr.nh', no 
doubt did mueb to i)romot(' leoitiuiate eomnn'i'ee, as 
AV('ll as to sboAv Ihindisli iiK'rehants the siqierior ad- 
A^antaees of an lioin'.-.l and liln'ral modt' of trading'. 

Tli<*- n»li;n <)1 SS \\«'ni Ry the Lui.l ARitor n| Loihlnii. \v:is lir. t \\nni in 
Whittiiiirtnn’.s tiiiK*, )idvm.i; intPMliict'.r liy Kititi ll(‘iirv I V. aRniit. tlu* vein 
I'KiT. Tlie iiniieijial reatiiies ttf tlie nisi^L-'iiia' art* llie red nVe iiiiil llie I'tirttaillis, 
Whittington in an nM jiieture is jtainted in tins foliar ' 
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• Willicini (\(iiynus (wlioso ini'morv lias Ix'oii re- wuiiiim 

vivcd Ijy Cliatioi'ton) wa'< at this lime ;» famous 

merchant of I’ristol, of nliieh lie was five liiiuvs 

mayor, and wlioi'e lie fomuled llie eiinreh of SI. "Mary 

IJedelilf, aeeoniiiii^ to Camden, ihe most ma'i:nifieent 

parish ehiireh iii i'hiyland. ('anynys a])])ears io iiave 

c*arri(‘d on a lar^f ira(h‘ with tlu' Ihiliie, uliere lie 

had ‘‘ faelors.’', Avlio Avere reeomnn'nded hy the 

lv.ina,' tif Eui^'lami to 1ii(‘ •^'oud ofiiees of tin* (Jrand 

INlaster of I’rnssia and the mai>is! rales .of Danlzie. as 

“ fa<‘1ors of our beloved and honourahh* nnarhant, 

\Vil!i;nu (Viuvnus.*' in t;io _1 ir>(), 

• ' ' ' ‘ * 

ohtained leilers from llie Kin;^ of .Denmark aulho-' 
risiui!,' him to load certain \('ss<‘ls with laAvl'id 
Emdisli merehandi’/,<‘ for le<>land and hinmark, to 
. take in relui'n lish and other m(*re]iandiz(‘, and to 
make as many A^)ya.' 4 <‘s as la* should think in'ojx'r 
dnrpiV; a limited term of tA\o yi'ars. 'I’he trade with 
Icidand and kinmark was |)roiiihit('d hy an English 
Aet of Varliamenl^ hut Kiny lleni'y, eousideriny 
the u'(xxl services ri.'iuh'red hy (‘anyni;-s as jiiayor of 
Jh'islol, e,‘aA(' him lea.ve to trade m (onlormilv uilh 
th(‘ letters of the Kiny of Dcminark. Canyjins is 
said t(/ ha\'e |)ossv‘ssed shijis of tiH), nOO, and mi'n 
1)(K> tons hurdcn, and it' has heeu conjeet iirix! that 
these \essels AAcrc* hiiilt in the Daltie, and used hy 
liim for the transport oftimhertherelVom.* 

John 'I'avi'i'uer, of Kini'st.oti-upon-llull, a mariinn' joUn 
and hierehant tlun'c, hiiilt, during this nni^'n, a yreal 
eai-raek*, A\ hieh lu' called tiu' (i rocc Dion. The kini? 
granted 'ravermu- the privilege ol' trading IVom the 

Tint Idvuo vcsy,‘l^ wnv I'uilt id the IJultient this is DD<iiiesti«Mnl»](’. Tih* 
Kiiezol i\t tliis^iiiH* ownrtl a Inuliii'.: nt 1, <)'>!» imis hnnltdi, oallial 

tlu* Kiiii;'s I’ai’ui',*’ A\lm‘h lit* sent' tn Lniiiaiul, in 1 t'wT, witli a ic'iii'‘^l that sju* 
iifii'lit 1 k‘ jicimitU'cl to tiatlt*,*antl ivl'>iitl with Kiii;lish ninvhaiuli/L*, \thirh uas 
<;raijtetl, iwnsulctl the tliu* nistoms weiv jiaitl. The Kiin ol' Sfotlajhl also at tins 
tiiiio owDod a vg’v laift^t* slu’), callotl '-‘a darstl.*’ It to iiavo traticil 'Mih 

FlaiidtTs. / 
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])()rts of Ijondoii, Sou1hnni])i(m, llull, aiul Saudwicli 
(liroct to Italy, iu coiisidoratiou of Hk* "i-oat s’i/a' of 
Ids sin’]), 'fids a])|toai‘s to indicate' that lar^(' vesscis 
liad not liitlicrio Ix'on hidil in England. 

JacejiK's (.'o'ui', of JJour^’cs, wasal lids iimcilio ^ivat 
nicvchant of I'Vancc'. Il(' is said to ha\ c (‘]n])loycd ;>()() 
facloi's to luanago liis conuncrci', wJdcIi cxiended to 
th(' Turks and l’('rsians of tJic l:]asl, tunl the Saracens of 
Africa, llis exports consisU'd e-ldcllv ol’AvooJlcn clotl\,s, 
linens, and [):|,p('r, lln'ii the' principal nianufacl arcs 
of I’rance', .and Ids re.'turns were' silks, sjne'e'rie's, Ac. 
lie' was livasiircr (arer idie'r') te) ilu' Kiiii^- of 1’rane‘ee, 
«anel liael the' cenitrol ejf the' pre'cions lue'tals wilhni the' 
re'ahn, in AAhie-h he a'sej eh'alt. lie' was ele‘pri\e'd 
eif his ]ire)pe‘rty in !'.'anc‘‘ in El."):), anel elie'ei a'i 
Cyjerus in the sene ice' e)f the' Eojh' throe' \ e'ars alt cr- 
Avarels.’*' , 

^riie' comnu'rco eef Elore'ne'c anel Italy A\as hir^'e'ly 
in the' lianels e.if tli<' Ale'dici, a race' e)f snce'e'ssiye' 
e'ndiu'id nicrcliaids, and the' ance'steirs eef many fand- 
lie.'s e)f se)\e']'ci^ii ])rine'e's. ('e)smo de' Aloelici vvas eeiily 
cepialh'el in eepnh'ne-c anel im])ortance' hy dae'epms 
Cecur. In e'Ve'ry jearl of Ihirope' he' had Imnse's e'stah- 
lishe'el for coneluctini*: his conime'i'e'e', aiul hee carrie'el 
on so lar^e^ a trade' in nieeiu'y, that he' may he' 
ele'scrihe'el as the hanke'r of Eure)])e'. So g-rcat was his 
moiec'tary powe'r, that whe'ii IS'apie's anel N e'idic ce)ni- 
hine'd against Elejrcncc, he' ele'prive'el tlu'm eef re'semre'e's 
lor carryini; on the' Avai', nicre'ly hy eeallinii- in the' 
vast sums elnc te> him hv the)sc states. 'I’lu! 'ine)ne'v 

tf t 

le'nt thre)ni^h erne; of his abends to King Eelwarel IN ., 
aiueeimtiiig te) 120,000 crowns, e*ontrihutcel in a great 

* Tilt' liisleti’v of ('o*ur is iiiNolvoil in inysltM-y. Tsothiii; 2 ’ ivni;iinse»f Imim 

Idii iitomoiials of lii.-s i:ri‘aliu‘.''S in Ins nati\o t<>k\n, inIutl* tlio H<'ld do Vdl**, 
ori^^inall\ Ins j»ii\ato ivsnlenoo, still iitlosl.'i tlio nummiitvnoo in wliioli he innsl 
have hvetl; ami (lisjilavs toi its iialn.'^trados, in ih»tlin‘ oliarao^^'rs of st.one,*liis h’livo, 
\ol ])iinnin,i; nn»tto, “ A \aillan1s Fumivs lion iin^iossildo.” ^ 
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int'iisiiro to support nioiiiircli in liis conlost 

Avilli the House of LaneasIcT. ('osnio died Isl of 
iVu^aisI, 

J’abyan, 'wlio was an .Alderinaji and Slierilf ol' .\n<'st >.f 
Lor.don, relal(‘s, in liis (.'jironicle, that in 1 U‘)S all tlie 
(d'lioese ]n(T<‘ltanls in liondon a\(mv ai‘r('st('d, 'mi- 
prisoned, ?nid eon'leniiK'd 1o pay marks. 'I’ln^ 

eause assirau'd was llie injury doin’ in the ia'vanl io 
a in 'reliani of J’rislid, named Slnrin\n, wlios!' xi'ssel 
IkI'.T iioi ii s“iz<’d on tlie prelenet’ iiiat i/ne liad on lioard 
n'i'ou in-.;' ])!anis of pep]K‘i' and other sp'iees, proposi’d 
:o he pr(>p:tu-,‘?j('d in llnn'land. Ii is jiiohahle tlial 
’slurniMi had inlVinL;x d oilier trading' reunlations oi' . 
the ports Av it li which In' traded, and that the story 
oi.ti;' spn-e ]danls was only his own aeeount of 
the tr.insaciion. lUit the record is valuahle as 
MiowinL" that there was an Mn^lisli iradi’ Avilh tin’ 
Levanijin this reiyn. It is prohalile that tin' atfair 
’eoneerniiia,’ Stunoyn led to the treaty enti'red into 
Aiilfi Itie (ienoi'se in 1 1(H>, of which one article Avas 
liiat 1 he ad\ aiitaei's* ])roposed slionld he reciprocal, 
and'ihat llu' misci/iuliiel ol“ (mi' iiidivhlnal should not 
*hreld^ the treaty. 

Ihe trade of the l/('A'anl wilfi London innst a t 'iv.i.ii' oi 
l!ii> time ha\e hi'en eoiisiih'vahie, for aai' iind thi' ^uil 
u\‘ ii'opuiis w(dl >npplied A\ith liie prodiiclions of 
I laiy. In an account jire.scrved l»y tin' (iroeers' Com- 
jimiA pi' the ])ao'eant on tine occasion of the nrrixal of 
lieiirw \ 1. in Lnjj;!aud, on his relnrii J'roni hein^ 
crow neil. Kinp- of i' ranee (.v.D. 1 td2i, there are thepar- 
tienlars of a “Teat eondnit, eri'cted hi'tween (Iroeers’ 
and Aiereers’ Halls, I'opresentinir a i;TOve of such 
foi'i’iyn Irnits i^s AA'crc ])e(‘nliar to a I'roci’r, and in 
the niidst of it three VA^JiLi.s (iu allusion to the name 
• “ of the .Lord Mayor, John Wells, alderman and 
“ y,Toccr), AAJiose waters, at the kina’s presence, as if 
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“ miraculously, C‘liauj'('(l to Aviiie.” Lydi^ato, avIio 
lias couiiiiojiioralod llio c(*v<'iiiony in a Ion;;' ])oem, 
d('.scril)('.s the IViiils in tlu' i^rovc. '^riieve Avero 

“ Oriniii(‘s, alniMiidvs, mikI the poiiifL-raiiailo, 

JiMii'dis, <lati's, llicrt* cnimirs fresh and elade, 
l*ei‘.M'"'. <|nyiKTs, eli.inditdhs t** dis]i"rt 
And the ]h»iii eedi<‘, <-<ira'jeiMiN t<> reecinlhit : 

’hjke otluTD I'lmls, wlnih Ih.il ni'ne ecinown In*, 

And tilher in.inu‘ I'nl laire and fie>!i to se.” 

Durinj^ this VAdi^u the English, AAhoapponr always 
to haA’o ])Ossc‘s.s('d (he loAeol' (raA'el, aeipiired a iasliion 
ol' malviiii^' |ulgrimau-es to llu' shrine oi‘ St. dames oT 
Coinjioslella. The raii^e (dr this ])ili;viniai>(‘ hi'eanie 
greatest ahoiit 1 128, when piTinils Avere ^raiiled hy 
till' kinu’ I'or eariyiii^ sixty-thri'i' eari*' 0 ('s of ])ilf^Tims, 
consist 'uy of :),00(l |u'r,sons, with the nioiu'y ]ieeessavy 
for till '!■ ehari 4 '('s and devotional olferinus, 'I'his jias- 
sag'e-tra 'c to Sjiaiii ajijM'ars to lia\e centered cliii'lly 
at SoutL-anpton, from which, in .1!:>1, we iind a 
vessel eaih.'d the ilAc/v/ (iited to carry as many as 
]()(> ])il<i;rims. Only two a'.'ssi'Is sailed in that yeai 
diri'ct from noudon. They h: d cargoes of I'i^lity 
and sixty ])ersons each. .Most of tin* vessels madi' 
two ])a.s.sa“es in the course of the season, in j llo 
the shi|)owm'rs, who idnnd thi' trade profitahle, 
tltted out A'c.ssels capahle of carrying 2(K) ])assene('rs 
each. * 

' Si. IjilTo do rniiijmsielja. Die ehi* ?' timn of (Jallieia, is siidieientlv iienr Itt 
tlie eii.isl In he an a,uieeah!e, Millmn* ‘.iviii'; a \ei\ l.ihiiriniis, |iileninai;e for 
tlins(‘ Mhn res'irt {u th;t( pinviiiee, ludn^ \eiy litlli* farlht i' fVnni it^ pJdts th.'in 
I jinteilmi'y imni hoNer «»r 3laii;ate. “ IK su'.iares and elniiehes," stiys .m nhl 
writei, “are very ]n:'.i;mficent ; and it h;is a nninhei nt inuntisleries f>r hnth 
“ se\i'8. It is ], retended tlait tlie iM'dy of the A]'ns11e Si. James is hmied here, 
“whiih draws l.ii'^e umnlteis nf ]>il>;i!ms t-* his slirine. i'liey walk in jim- 
“eessinii tc the elniich, and visit Ins v\nnd»‘n imam*, nhieh stands on tin* ,i 2 rt*al 
“ altar, and is dliiminated with Ihrtv o fitly w;i\ eandles. The> kiss it three 
“ times with a very ics)»eetfnl devotnm, nd hen put tlieir h.ils on its head. In 
“the ehmvh are thirtv silver lamps, alw; • ,'ited, and siv ehandeliers of silver, 
“ live feet hitch. The ])oorer pihjcrims at e't'h.ed into a hospital, hmlt for the 
“ jiurpo.se, whieh stands near the ehnreli.” ? •• »on sjiys, “ Of all the holy roinanees, 
“that of the Ajiostle St James can alon 'w its sinicnhir extravajc.’.nee, deserve 
“to he mentioned. From a peaeefnl tish* man nfthe lake, of rJemiesareth, he 
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That tlu' coimneirial ])<)li(*y ol‘ llonry VJ. did iioi 
satisfy tlu' LoiidojuTS, A\ouId a])pear )>y the dis- 
satisfied iiolitical feeling which the citizens evidenced 
towards the close' of the laiign of that inonarch, and 
liy the extreme avidity with which th(*y enihraced 
and snpiiorted the family of York. Tliosi', in fact, 
wlio liad’plaeed ilu' house of Jjancasler u])on tlu! 
tlireme nere the princijial sniiporters of the [iriuce 
who som>ht to sn])ers('de that dynasty. 

In aeeordanee witli the desire oJ‘ tlu' eitizi'iis, iviii]'- 
tiu' reign of Edward IV. commenced with t he 
r('-estahlishnient of nu'asures of ri'strietion upon 
foreign eoninnwee, and “ ])roteetion ” in fa\our of 
the liome trade. Foreigners were ])rohihited from Mon- re 
l)ii\;ing or shipjiing nool exceed, from t he* newt herii 
eountit's, whc're it Avas to lx* shii>ped at !Neweastl(' 
only.* And no Ihiglish merehant was alloAved to 
sliip alAy goods, outward or lionunvard, in foreign 
veshifls, unless snllieient fri'ight could not he found 
in Ihiglish shipping.^ l>y tin' same Act the iinjiorta- 
tion of corn, except from AVales,. Ireland, and the 
jslands belonging to England, was jirohihited, when- 
('\er A\heat did not exceed (tv. S^/., ryi' 1*., and liarley 
.‘5.V. )K’r (piarter. This measure is said to lune been 
especially directed against the llanse. 

I'lie male and female artiliec'rs of lioudon having im].oitjv- 
r('port(‘d that they were grhwously injured by tlu' 
inniorUition of foreign articles of (lualitv infi'rior to 

tni-ori pro- 

those made by them, the parliament ])rohibiti‘d theijii'*' ' 
importation or sale of all the following artiehss, the 

\vti> transfoiDiid into ;\ valiM’Mii.s kin*;!!!, ^\1lM (luiririM] jit thp head nfllio S)duiisli 
‘S'bivtiiiy in tiK-ii ji-dinst the jM ours. The ‘;rjivTst Inslnruin.v li;i\c crin- 

‘‘ kraUdl In^' explmi.'., iln* luinu tiions shunt* *•! ilisiijavni hi.s powei, 

:nii{ Th'‘ sui.Ttl ofa iniliftny onItT .'tlu; knii;lit> <*rs. , ussi.sttd )»v tin* lornTs 

“of tlu* IiUjiii.siti-di, wa*' stiUbifiit to rcnunc tjtoiy inn of jnufunc* entu isin.” 

His sllHl•‘n(^>M^ niutaiijorjiliosirt >\as ^lurforiiictl in tin* ninth ccntuiy.’' — (nb(>on's 

IioinC (Ijii/ut'f I a! ,, 7 *^ 

^ IV. 
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list of AvliicJi is iiii('i*('stiii", as slioAviiii' Avlial goods 
Avorc tlu'n in voqnosl, and Avliat inanufactim's wore 
tlion cstaldisliod in London : — 


\\ oollen Caps. 

-Diec... 

Slieal Its. 

Clollls. 

Tennis U.dls 

I’lavm^ti ('’ards 

Laees. 

I’oints. 

Fills. 

t'or'^es. 

Pnrse.'i. 

Fattens. 

Iiilt.tnds. 

( Jlo\es. 

Faek Needi-s. 

lAm'A'sof Silk ovTlireail. 

Cndle.s. 

An\ J*.iiiiled W’aiv 

Laei's of 'J'hread 

Harness for Girdles 

Saih’j'i's. 

Silk 'rwinod ^ 

Latfen. ! 

( 'aski’ls. 

I'iinliioidej'ed 

Steel. ’ 

Hines <if Coppei* oj Gdt 

Idiees of ( 

’I'm, oi Alkmijii' 

( TaliiiLi Uislies. 

Tile.'' of Silk oi' ( ill lid 

Artu l(*s mad( of Tanned 

I laiiuiiiu 1 'aiidlestick's 

Stin‘n]»s. 

Lea tiler. 

Chaline Hells. 

ll.miess heloneiiie t<i 

Tawea Furs 

S.i'iiim Hells, 

Sa-ldles 

IhiNkm-' ! 

Hiiiey, foi ('Ll .dills. 

I'^pnis. 

Slices 

Ladles. 

Losses ( ii Undies 

G.'doeiies »*i <^^lk*'. 

Si-ummeis 

Andii'Uis 

Km\e'; 

C'dinteileit Hasm?. 

Cl idiroiis 

Ikmeeis 

Fweis 

fiOckN. 

Wood Knives 

Hals. 

1 hiiiiiiieis 

|h H Ik Ins 

Hi nshes 

l'll!lol|>. 

Shi'in,'*. 

i '.(ids for \\ oo| 

riietoii'g''. 

S' |s, (•)•', 

Loll W'iie 

Unnninu U.iiis 

lhl/o)s. 


Ahont 1hc saiiK 

• jxwiod th(‘ trade 

, AA'Iiieh ha.d I'x'cn 


lakon iVoni i>i]lini;si>a1(‘ to <^>tK‘('n-liitli('. ! was ])arl,Lally 
rcsIoiA'd to ]tillingsga1(‘ — no donI)1 a1 tin* dosiro (tl' 
llic (‘i(iz(‘ns, and on account, as was alleged, of (In* 
dcla\s and inconA'cniciic<‘s occasioned l>y ])assijig' {lie 
draw hridge at London I’ridgc'. i 

Tlic iniinciliaic consc(jncnc(‘ of these enaelinents 
A\as tli(' Authdrawal of nian\" foreign nnwchants IVo}n 
London. Ketalialorv ineasnn's w'ere also taken hy the 

* At .‘I lalt’i- tif this iIk‘ rcstiidiin's nn siik iiKumfticUUi'tl 

(.-(list'd to lu‘ anti IIkmo uas stjoli an iMiiMtialioti oC '^ilks |i nn (olo^nt*, 

tli.it till' Eii'diisli iiiaiMira«*liir«’r^ wen* llnttwii nlle : a elear |no ' ! tliattlieir |mo(1ikv 
was iiil'enoi aiiddeaui than the Idtemii artielt* In iMnsnloratioii of tiieir tlistrews. 
Iorei'411 silk ifoods weie pvoliihilod hy paihaineni lor (nnr vi .its. 

t r/(/( (f/ifi, p. 11). 

t hithe heiii'j altove IwKlL'-e, near to the Sleelyiiui Wharf, ^\as ]irohtil)ly 

tlie most coinenient “livUie’’ oi ptirl rorh»'ei,^n inenhaiils ; whilst Ihlhii.i^soate, 
aiul its Meinil>,thc aneient soat «>1' trade ]»eluwihe hiitl-e, was niure esjK'eially 
the seat of the dnim‘stic hnsiuess. W'n ean uiiderst.and from tliis, tliat the 
restoration of tlu* trade to lj]nin.i;sgate was a eiaieessitiu t.(» tlie n.itiNe London 
iiieivhaiits. 
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Duko of Avho ])ul)lislu'(l nn ordinance, 

“never to he rc'pealed,” l):inisliin"; all English Avoollen 
cloth and woollen yarn out of his dominions; which 
he tlioui^ht would at onec' |)rovc ruinous t(» Eni^lish 
trade. Tlie ICnulish ])arliamcnt retaliated hy ])ro- 
hihiling- the im])oriation of any ])roduce of the 
l)i,ik«‘'s doininions (\\c<'])t ])rovisions ; hnt the nier- 
, chants of the T^'iitonic ^'iiild wei'e excepted from 
llu; o]K'ralion of this statute*; Avhich had, t,her<‘- 
lor(', only the ('licet of ^ivin^ tlu'in an ji'ntire niono- 
])oly of the trade with l>ur;i;uudy. Of course this 
st;(l(' oi^thim'’s helween two lu'i^hhourint^ coininer- 
eial nations could not he of Ioiil;' (.'oiiti nuance. Ac- 
eordinuly, in IKiT, a nen treatx of commerce was 
I'lilurcd into Ix'.lwc'cn Kill”- Edward and the Duke 
o!' Unryundy, hy Avhich free trade hetween the coun- 
trii's was reslori'd. , 

. Uiedftii-d IJI., having' obtained his elevation to the 
thrmu' verv niaiulv throui’di the inlluence of the 
Loiu1<)U(M's, ^viis in histui*n to iualv(^ lluaii 

:*tll llir (*oui*('ssions tlu'v 'riioir dianaiuls 

.and, ^complaints wvvc din'(‘P'd a:^ainsl ‘"the nna*- 
clianls oT Italy, imdu(lini»* lln^ Catalans/’ wlioju tln^y 
acensod oi* cellars ;md ^vandioiiscs in J^on- 

don, in which they jiackcd and mixial lh(‘ir g-oods, 
and kt'jd th(‘ni till tlu’V i;*ot aa-cat j)i*ic(?s tor 
It was all(\Lj.'cd also, that, contrary to the lau% 
they «old liy retail; ljouy,'lil Euj^*lish commodities 
and sold IIkmu ayain iji England, and stait j)art 
of tli(' niomy arisiiit;* IVoni t!i(‘ sales to their own 
(*onntr\ l)y (*\cliani>'e ; that tln^y l)on^*hl up wool, 
and (‘m))]oy(al ])('oph» 1o make it into cloth on tludr 
owai a(‘connt ; that they <mipJoyed none 1 )h 1 their 
own eoiiiitry-])(‘opl(' a^ workimm or seiwamts, wlier(‘l)y 
the kin^^’s snhj(*cts Avej*e* driv<‘ii into idhan'ss ajjd 
)>t'^‘i;ary ; an/t liuit after making* fortunes iji Englciiul 
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tluy rclin'-d 1o ollior comili-ios 1o onjoy tliein. In 
oi‘(l(‘r In remedy lliese. evils ilu' ]),‘irlianient enacted 
tJ)at all llalian mercliants, iiicliidini^ Catalans, not 
Ijciii^ donizc'ns, should sell their yoods, and invest 
th<! ]n’oeecds in Ihii;‘lish eomiuodities helbr(! May 1, 

1 IS.") ; a)id that all i^oods arriyinjif alter I'laster, 1 181, 
should he sold wil hin eij'hl mouths altcu' their arrival, 
and all then unsold should he caiTi(‘d abroad within 
two months inor(' under pain oP forfeiture. I'liey 
Avere proliihited from sellinu: Avoolh'n cloth in Jhi^- 
land, and from ('mj)h>yini>’ i)eo))le to eonv(Tt avooI 
into (doth for their .account ; and they W(*re debarred 
from having any conc(“rn iii tin* clothiiip; trade. 
They wcwc; fuitlua* limited to the sale of Avares by 
Avholesah', and only in the plaec' of tludr ri'sideuce. 
A daAvnini;' attmition to the interc'sis of literature* 
|)rom])tc'd an exc<'])tiou from the rimoAir of this Act 
in favour of importers and A\J‘iters and priiders of 
hooks. (1 ild. 111. e. S.) Another Act of Parliament 
enforced and extended the ]»roh,ihitiou of the fornua- 
reii^n on tin? importation of arti('l(*s of foreign 
manufaetim'. 

Tin* “ J>owy(‘rs h.avin”’ complaim'd of “a sculi- 
tious confedi'raey ” of the Lomhai'ds, Avho had “ raised 
the ])ri(‘e of how-,staA'<*s from lO*-. to 8/. ])ej* hundred, 
and ohli^-ed them to t.aka* good and h.ad tog(!th(*r,” 
Parliament (‘iiacted that no Ycaulian (w otiun- mer- 
chant should h(‘ ])ermittcd to imjxn't nn'rch.andize 
Avithout bringing ten good hoAV-staves for (wciy butt 
of malmsey, and tin* hoAv-sttmis should he sold only 
to natives of the kingdom. 

Of fii'teen Acts ])assed by the single ptirli.aimint 
held by llichard III., scA’cn AV(‘rc for tin; I’c'gnhition 
of commerce and manufactures. They Avere fill much 
in the saim* si)irit, imposing impolitic restrictions on 
foreigners, under tin* idea of promotiiig English trade. 
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The first jiavliaminit called hy Henry A'il. a])j)ears T.-m,.. 
to have hei'ii inclined to deal willi conunereial qiu's- 
lions in a. fairer s['irit, Ihoiigh “ native*’ inllneneenas 
still pi'edominant. Ohservinii; that in eonseiiueiici' 
of the Acts of EdAA'ard IV. a nninher of for(Mi>ii 
niereliants had ohlained letters and acts of (h'liiza- 
tien, Avherehy they Avere ])nt on a fooling- Avith 
, natives in r('i>‘ar(l to jiaynnait of euslonis, thi'y en- 
acted that all foreii^ners should pay 1h<‘ same duties, 
whet her denizens or not. 'I’lu'y conliryu'd the pro- J-of-Wa 
hihitory Aet^o|^ Edward IV., and for the eneonrai’A'- 
ineut o£ the iiaA’v, and tin* un('ni]>loye(I scaimni of 
tiu' country, tlu‘y passed a Xavii^ation .\et ])rohihitiin>‘ 
th(‘ iin])orlation of any Avim* ol’ (Inieiuu'. or (ias- 
e(.iiin(‘, or Avoad of Tlionlouse, t'xet'pt in W'sscls 
helgnii’in^' to Ennland, Iri'land, or Wales, navi- 
gated ])riiiei])ally Jiy natives of Kn^land, ^^'ales, 
.Irelaiji'r. or Calais. They I'epealed tlu'Act of lliehai'd 
n's^icetini”' Italian merchants ; and very soon after 
his aeci'ssion, II ('iiry .issued orders to all his suhjeets 
to receha* tlu; nu'rehauts of Eranei' in a friendly 
.niapner. 

An Act of the third y<*arof Kini^ ll(*nry VJI. i^ives Tnu,,,] 
a e-ood i»ietnre ol' the' ]»osilion of tlu': inland tradi* 
of England. The nia^’istrales of London in order t o 
ohliii'' ]»eo])leto resort to tin*, (.'iiy for tlu'ir jiurehases, 
had made an ordinance tliat no citizen should carry 
i>odds do any fair or niarhet out of the (,’ity. The 
])eople iuteri'strd in the fairs of Salislmry, i’ristol, 
CxJ'ord, Canihridp^e, Xottinp:hanA, Ely, Coventry, and 
other ])laees, Aver<! alarmed, and rejua'sented to ])ar- 
liament tin* gre,at hardship of heinj*; ohlii^ed to traA’cl 
to London to jiroeuiv chalices, hooks, A’estments, 
and other church oi;nainents, and also victuals for 
the time, of Lent, linen <dolh, Avoolhni cloth, brass, 
pcAvter, hedi^tns;* osmund, iron, flax, Avax, and otlier 
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n(!(M*ssari('S. I’arliaiiMMit accordinpjly annulled l-lio 
Jjomlon (>rdinaii(*(', and the citizens wi'iv jM'miitlcd 
to tak(‘i tlu'ir floods for sah; to tlic fairs and inarlv('ts 
in every j)art of Eng;land. 

Ni>n Coin A very l(^\v years aft('r the aeec'ssion of JTenry Vll. 

tivltus. Mrif'land Ix'^an to experience, for the (Irst lime for 
nearly a century, the full henefits of peace, internal 
tran(|uilli(y, and a si aide ^overmnenl. Coniiiioree 
he<;an in eonscMpaanN* to sc'cL onllc'is. In IJ'.M). a 
valnahh' Irc'aly was concluded at (V>penhau‘<'n helwecn 
Ena:land and Denmark (Knulajid heiii”' repr<‘sent(‘d 
hv a doctor of laws, a herald, and Iwo merchants 
of liyun). Ey this tnxdy lh(' trade' eif lee'land was 
thrown 0])en, and the Eimdish W('re permitte'd to ])nr- 
chas(' fre'sh lish to salt, in tin' Northern Se:is. Enii'liidi 
vessels wen' also ])('rmitt<'d freely to ”'o “ throui^h 
the' Jh'lts,” on jeaynn'iit of a toll, and Ihn^lish 
nn'i'chants were assuri'd of their lihevtie's and pro- 
])Crti('s A\h('rev('v tlu'y niiglit setlh' in tlie Danish 
dominion. As tlu're' w<'r<' no ri'cinroeity clauses, it has 
hei'ii conelmh'd that the whole' Danish traeh' at this 
time' was in Eni>lish hanels. In the same \e'ar 
a. A’e'ry inipen-lant tre'aty was e'emelmie'd “h> a eleeclor 
e)f law's and an ahh'rman of liondon.” with iion'iizo 
de jMeelie'i, for the' re'i^ulatieni of the' l■]n^*•lish trade 
Avith .klorene'c; whe.'ve'hy the' lin;L>lish eehtaiiu'd aehan- 
ta^e's e'oiu'e'eh'el to tlu'ni in a spirit of lihe'rality niue'h 
he'yond the' tee'lina: e)f the'ay:e'. Jn llDt, llc'nry \ ]]. 
aj)])ointe'el tAve) Italians (Jh'ue'ehct and Lamviu'e Item- 
nice) to he English consuls at Eisa. 

intrrriii)- Oui' traelc' Avitli the' Ne'the'i'lands Avas, heewever, 
interru])te'd in 1 MKt, in conseeiucnee' of the e'Jicourage'- 

Ekn.icis nK'nt whie'h the Due'lu'ss De)wai>'er of J>ur<>'unelv had 

A D. I rd3, . . . ^ ^ 

^iven IVrkin Warhe'eik. Jviny Henry Avas see ])re)- 
vedve'd as to hanish the Elemin^s out of .Ensland, 
Avhercujwnv the Areh-Jtuke hanisheel the* Dnylish out 
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ol’’ Plandci's, wliioli th(‘ SUudynnl iiunrhimls 

a "I’cat a(han1:i£>-(*, l)y cnal)liii^ llicui lo iiupoi-i 
I’loinisli iiKM-cliaiuli/o into England IVoiii tlu'ir own 
IFanso towns. 'I’liis A\as Acrv ])i'(‘jiidicial lo 11i»‘ 
Eo)i(loii moroiianl-adva'iit iircM's Avltoso trado was 
dif(‘ct wdli till' Ni'tlii'vlands. and tiioir a]>|)r('nli(*i's 
and Jounii'yini’i) rose, and liy tlio aid of a nioh. 
attaokcd and rill*‘d t1i(' w ai'oliousi'.s in tin' Sti'olyavd. 

TUo riot. liowi'Aor, was soon siijijn-i'ssod, and tiio 
riotors jmiiislicd. 'I'lio snspcnsion of M'ado liotwcon 
I'iiiijland and tjio Not lici'lands oontiinird nincii lon^'i'r 
tlian it-^'p^'iil to lia\i' doni', imt liio trido hi'in”' oT 
importance to all parties, it wa'^ re-opened in 1 ItK), 

Avlien a new treatv of ennimi'ree and allianec was 
eoiiT'luded lii'tween H('nr\ and t In' A reli-l)nl\e IMiilip, 

• l*n till' year Ibllowinu' (1 lt(7) A\e liaAc llii* first Kih.;i;^Ii 
parliaini'iitary rei'iv^nition of Eni^lisli mereliants. H !.'.i 
• oeeurs in an Ai't of I’arliameiit, Villen. ^ II. e. (>, 
j'lithled, E\ery En^-lis!nuan shall ha\ e Tree reeonrsi' 

“to ei'i'tain Ibri'i”!!* marts, willionl. ('xaetion to he 
“ tid'on In an\ English IVaternit \ ."’ ’.I'liis .\et eom- 
•mi'Mk'es hy reeitinu' that the mei eli.'Mil-ad\ ent iiri'rs 
residinu' in diileri'iit jiarts oi' liii'^land, out of l.ondon, 
trade to heyond sea, as wi'll info Spain, Portugal, 
l>Te1ai''ne, Ireland, A'ormandy. !■' ranee, Si'vilh'. X’enii'i', 
Dainzie, Eastland, Frizeland, and many other ports, 
there to huy, si'll, and make their exchanges ai'eordin^- 
to the’Jaw's and eustoms of those ports; and that of 
late the ^fellowship of the .Meri'ers and othi'r mer- 
chants and adventuri'rs, dwellin'^ and hein^' free 
within the City of Eondon, hy confederacy amon<>st 
themselves, for their own singular profit, contrary 
to every .Enu,li.shman’s liherty, to all hnv, reason, 
charity, vi 2 :ht, and conscience, have made an ordinanei' 
amonij^st* themselAV's, to the prejudice of all other 
Vuijlishmen/ that no Eni^lishnnm rcsortini,^ to the 
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coasts of Mandc'rs, IlolJaiul, Zealand, Jlraliant, and 
other places nnder tlie Duke of Dura^undy, shallMniy 
or sell tlierc Avithout compounding and paying fine to 
tlie said fellowshij) of Liondon merchants. TJiis 
freedom line, which they state had formerly heon an 
old nohlc sterling ((is. Hd.) they had inereased to tO/. 
sterling. And parliament now interfered, and fixed 
the fine at ten marks, nr (i/. 13s. 1(7, 

Dy this laAV wo get to knoAV the extent of the 
foi*(a'gn comnaerec of the English merchants, and tin* 
ste])s hy wliich the Society of jMer(dia,nt 7 Adventurers 
had risen to so much impo7*tanee as to... he able ' 
to increase their freedom fines from (is. Rr7. to 107. 
It will also he ohs(*rved that this Act did, hy impli- 
caliun, establish tlu*. right of tlu* Roeic'ly of Merchant- 
Adrenturers of London to a mono])()ly oi’ trade with 
the places indicated. As to this right, great eoullicts 
{iro.se, {ind continni'd for ne{irly two et'nt.uries- a(‘t(‘r,- 
the London nn'rehant-adventnrc'rs claiming that all 
merchants .should belong to their frafiwnity, othcTs 
disuniting the ehtim, and many com])ani(‘s .‘ind frater- 
nities cla i ining exi*mption from it . A noth(*r IVat ernityi 
“ the merchants tr:tding in Avoollen cloth,” styled 
themsehes “the M (‘reliant -Advent im'rs JEiif/fftnd” 

and oht{iiiu'(l a ehaidei*, “ cotilirming all th(*ir form<*r 
privih'ges,” Avhieh led to almo.st (*ndlcss confusion .and 
disputes. At times the di.s])uteshehv('('n the dilfeirnt 
eoinpani(*s, English and Ibivign, r.an so high, that the 
tr.ide between England .ind theActlu'rl.inds avjis gi*t*{illy 
prejudi(;cd, :ind nltim{it(*ly the lilm])(‘rov Maximilian, 
.•nid his gi’.andson, the Emperor Chark's V. Averc 
obliged to nmlK* di'claration ihiit the English should 
enjoy all the eommerco of tlu^ Netherlands, as sti])u- 
hitcd in 111)5, before any of these charters received 
existence. 

'J’hc reign of ITenry VII. Avas (listing- aished for the 
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discovery of Iho ‘New "World l)y Columlms, of which oii^covery 
Eni^land nii"ht h.w* had the honour and mlvanta^e.* 

As it was, her share in it was limited to the discovery 
of Kewfonndland, hy John Cabot (or Cabot a). Cabot OX- 
and his sons AV('r(^ citiztms of Venice, settled at Bristol, 
and (althoui^h the date has been disputed) there is now 
no donbt*that .folin Cabot and bis son Sebastian, sailed 
from Bristol in ^lay, 1 tt)7, and made tlu'ir discovery on 
tin' 2Hh Jnne followiiiijf. Their main object apj)ears 
to have been the visionary one of diseovpriii" a Xortli- 
westpassagy tp the Indies and China (Cathay). After 
('abot’s lirst Aoyatye, Ibairy \'JJ. was s(^ (Migag<“(I in 
his Avars with Scotland, that he had no inclination to ' 
]n-osecnt(‘ further voyages of discovery, and S('l)astian 
Cabot AA'as accordingly obliged to enter into thi' 

• service of S])ain. 'I’lie first record Ave have of a 
lishery on the bgidvs of Kewfoundland, is in 1517 
(twe-nly years later). It Avas then carried on 4 )\ 

, Bovtnguese, 

English A'cssc'ls .ap])car to have increascal con- 
siderably in tonnage during this ridgn ; a eireum- 
stapee, Avhich in that immediabdy s,.eeeeding (I lenry Tmn). 

A' I II.), l('(l to the eonstrnclion of sevc'ral largo 
vessels for the naval service of tlu' country, 'riu; 
first of these large A'cssels Avas a shi]) of 1,000 tons, conaUiic- 
ealled the Hcnent, built by order of the hing, at 
AAAiohvieh. This ship was lost in 157f>, in a battle 
before Ih-'st, Avilh a iTench ship called the Corddior. 

The latter was set on fire, and both ships Avere con- 
snmi'd Avith tin; larger proportion of their cri'Avs, the; 

^ ll was liy furitk'nt- only that llciiry VII. had not a foiis'nleralile sliart; m 
“ the i;f<*at Ma\al ih''Co\erK‘s hy A\hirh the aije was thstmuiiislied. (’uhmihiis, after 
ineelintr many rejoilsys from the r<»iirts of rortiii^al ami S]»ain, sent l.Kdlo'i’ 

‘‘ Jhutholomew into Knglantljn onlei to txplain his ]>rojeels tollcnrs. Tlie km-i 
“ invited t'ohimltns to Knj:lan4, hilt hishrother, in retnrniii;; loSjiain, heintc taken 
“ hy pira^'s, Avas detained tni liis*voyane, and (^diimlais, meanwhile, ha\ini^ 

(»i>tained tlie ^onn^/nanee f»f Isahella, was supplied w'lth a small tioch and 
happily execy^ed liis cntCTprisc.” (lUinie, vt»l. iii. p i'll). 
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Tl(‘(j(‘ul losini^ 700, and tiio CorUoUcr (it was esti- 
mated) 000 m('n. To repair this f*Tieyous Joss, King 
JTenry liad another and a still larger vessel huilt, 
Avhieh Avas called llu*- lleiij'n Gnuu- dr J)irn. 

Tn the year of the battle thus ireorded, and pro- 
hahly in anticipation of a French invasion. King 
Jlenry YTII. had a platform of cannon erected at 
ClraAn'send, and anoilu'r on the Ess.ex shore opposite, 
Avlier(' Tillmrv'^ Foi-t. was afterAvards huilt. 

C 

'I'he jf'aloiyiy of th(‘ Londoners against foreigners 
rose at the eommeneenu'nt of Il{'nry. \ lil.’s reign 
to gveat(*r exhait than ever. The “JVlay Lay” of 
loin — Jong afterwards rcmenilxTC'd as “ Evil l\Iav 
Day” — AA’itnessed a fearful riot eoinniitted by the 
ijondon a])]>rentices and otluTs. and dirc'cted -en- 
tirely against foindgn reshUnits. Tlu' et)in])laints of 
the riotei’s Aven; that “there wen* such numIxTs 
‘•of JbreigiK'rs emphned as artilie(“rs thlit the 
“ English eoAild get no Avorh ; that the merehant. 
“ .strangers brought in all silk, -cloths of gold, Avine, 
“ iron, Ac., and that no man, almost, bnycth of an 
“ EiigEshman; that they also export s(» inueh nool, 
“ tin, and lead, that Englisli adventurers can have 
“no living; that they com])ass round the city, in 
“ SontliAvark, Westmin.st.(‘r, Temple Ear, lloJhorn, 
“ St. Martins (le (Irand), >St. John’s Street, Aldgate, 
“ Tower Ilill, and St. Catherhnf s ; that they forestall 
“ the market, so that no good thing eoinetb to the 
“ mai’ket, which are the causes that Englishmen 
“ want and starve whilst forta'gners live in abnndance 
“ and plenty ; that the Dntchraen bring over mm, 
“ timber, and leather, ready manufactured, and nails, 
“ locks, baskets, cupboards, stools,-, tables, chests, 
“ girdles, .saddles, and printed cloths.” These com- 
jdaint.s throw considei*able light on the commercial 
condition of Jjondon at the tinux Th'« pretended 
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crimos of the* foroi^^K'i's, ))i*<)l)al)1y arose from lh(»ir 
working* elieapov than the people oftlie eounlry. 

The tradi' of lilngland beg-an at this time to he itnpoHn,- 
direeted to ai*1iel(\s of Injury. Au Avi of 3r>12 
refers to tl)e iin])ortation of ‘‘eloth of gold 
“ elolh of si]v(‘i% vaiuh'kin, velvet, damask, satin, 
sarecjiel, inritoji, eamh't, and other eloths of silk, 
and ol* silk i^ml gold and silv<T/' Ihit there 
\v(;r(‘ other tirtieh's of still more, valm* to tin* nation 
now I)(‘ing introdne(‘d. At tlie eomniene('nient of* tln^ 
r(Mgn, it hasjHMm said that ‘‘ Katln'rine eonhl 
“ not have obtaim^d a salad for Ina* dinner in all Mng- 
‘Matul ; hnt th(‘ tj*ad(‘ witli llollainl and Plamh'rs ' 
jiow led to th(‘ supply ol’ carrots, turni])s, and otlnn* 
edibhM'oots. and of gardem'rs to eultlvat(^ them in 
this (‘ornitry. In 152.1., w(‘ learn IVom an old disfudi 
that 

» “T'irkr>s (virji, n?i(l Inrr, 

(nt<t ill uiu‘ year’' 

(.’arp were first iyijmrted ])y .Leonard i\laseal (tln^ 
king’s gard(Mier), of .i^liimstead PlaecN near llnrst- 
pierpoi nt, Sussex (a moated Jioiisr now in the ]>os- 
s('ssion of tin; Jiarl of Chieh('stiT). ll('*Avas gn'atly 
gi\en to travel, and it is ]>robabl(* that In* also brought 
over hops, which are said to have eome lirst from 
Artois. Th(' li(pior made with ho])s ajijx^ars to hav(^ 
been eallcHl Ixmm*,’’ as contradistinguished from the 
mbreonelent Saxon lawTrage, eall(‘d “ al(^’' Sundry (hiHiv.-,. 
oth(‘r "iVnils and plants were iirst (*ullival(‘d in 
Ihiglamf about this tinu', sueh as ajirieois, melojis, 
g‘oos(‘berries, eurraiils (brought from tlu» ishmd of 
Zaiite), and garden roots of dilfercmt sorts. CIkmtun, 
of a s])eei(\s not, pr(‘vionsly known in England, W(‘re 
3mport(‘d about 15 to from Elaud(Ts, and plaiif(‘d in 
Kent \M\th sueli sneeixss^ tliat an orcliard of only 
thirty-two ^eres. nrodueed iii one v('ar as much fruit • 
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as yielded 1,000/. Probably the novidty of tli(? 
fruit made people at first hiu;li priees for it. 

Rtrictivo The inerease of the woollen manufaeture was found 

w dnriu" this reign to give rise to so great a d(;mand 
for wool, as to Icvad to a praetiee of diverting lands 
from tillage to the sup])ort of sluM'p, which h'd 
to gi’cat enhancem(*nt of the |)ric(i of corn, cattle, 
Avool, pigs, geese, hens, chiehens,^ <'Jtgs, &c. Por 
remedy of f his grievance, it Avas enacted that “none 
“ should keep above 2,1.00 sheei) ((‘xeliisivc' of lambs), 
“ at any one time, exe('])t it b(* on his own land of 
“ inhei'itanee ; and that no man should hold ahov<; 
“ tAA’o farms, in flu* parish of one of Avhieh he AA'as 
“obliged to reside.” (25 lien. A'lll. e. 13). The 
city of AVoreesier, and th<‘, towns of Evc'sham, Duoit- 
Avieh, Kiddej‘iniust(“r, and l>ronisgrov(‘, haA'ing re])re- 
sented that they Avere injured by ])ersons dwelling in 
the Aillages about those towns, who lutt only (mi- 
grossed farms, but earri('d on tin' business of elotb- 
makers, to the great dejmjmlation ol“ Ibe city and 
town, it Avas also enaetcHl “ that no jx'rson Avithiii 
“ AVoreest(Tshire shall niak(? cloth but the prop('r 
“ inhabitanfs of the said city and towns, exee])ting 
“ ])ersons who make cloths solely for their oAvn and 
“ family’s wearing.” (25 Hen. A^lll. e. 1-^.) All this 
was of course' most de'trinu'.ntal to the tru(^ interests of 
commerce', Avhieh is to facilitates anel cheapen produc- 
tion and manufacture, .so that the' meu'chant may ex- 
])ort at a price AA’hich enables him tee undc'rst'll foreign 
cennpetiten's. 

Tr.-wic According to Hakluyt (“ AA)yagcs,^ a"o 1. ii. p. 90), 

Levant'*’ about the ye'ar isil to 1531, “ divers tall ships 

of London, Southampton, and Jlristol,” had a large 
trade Avith Sicily, Candia, and fhio, and sometimes 
to Cyprus, Tripedi, and Earutti, in Syria. Tlio exjeorts 
AA'cre Avoollcn cloths and ciiU-skins ^hides), and the 
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imports silks, eainlols, rlmbarb, malmsey, imiseadel 
and otlu*r Avin(!s, oil, cotton, avooI, Turkey car])etK, 
gall, and Indian s])ic(;s. In InSO, Simon Harris, ol' 
London, merebant, was aj)pointod by tbe king to be 
consul of t.b(‘ English nnarbants at Candia ; and in 
tbe year following, a foreigner was a])pointed to b(‘ 
consul atriiio, and parts adjacent in the Arebi])clago. 

^ In the year 1535,^ a sbij) of 300 tons, from London, 
went on ibe Jievant A'oya»(*, wbicb usually occupied a 
year, and returned in (‘bwen months. ^Slie took out 
noo ])ersons, who Avere settb'd by tlu' English ukt- 
ebants as I'aclors for them at the dillerent places of 
trade. 

About the sanu' period, tlu' Enii:lisb began to trade Ciuiuea 

* 1 I* j I • ‘*'^**^ 

to 1h(' (jiiinea coast, and some ol their voyai^i^s are nnrUavy. 
said to have been most succi'ssful. One ship brought 
home above' lOOlb. weight of gold-dust, Ix'sides elc- 
|)liant’i!, t('etb, Ac. In 1537, a trade Avas also ('sta- 
blisbed with the coast of Kavbary, the English 
ex])orting line'll anel jvoolb'n cloths, e'oral, anilu'r, anel 
je't, anel re'eviviug back sugar, date's, almenids, anel 
.mojasse's. 

In 153(5, King lle'iiry e'ncemrage'd ce'vtain morcbaiits 
to se'iiel enit tnei ships on eli.scovcry to the' mirth coast iwiurv'. 
of Ame'rica. Tlu'y a isite'd Cape Ere't.on anel Is’cav- 
(bnndlanel, but being in distre'ss (or want eif prei- 
visions, re'turne'd home. This voyage, boAA’^cve'r, gav'c 
rise to a se'ttle'mcnt in TseAvCemndlaml by Mr. Hoar, a 
Londori merebant, Avilb a view to the deweleipment of 
the tisbery em the banks. Unfortunately for Air. 

Hoar, bis e'lfort met Avitb ill snceess. 

In 1510, Ave have the first record of a voyage from A’oyaejo t.. 
London to Brazil. 

Durinir tbe reiffn.of Henry A^ITT. there AA'as, no Advance 
donbt, a* great aece.'s.siein to tbe AA’caltb of tbe country, lu iimm 
T be Avoollei^trade flourished, as is sboAvn by its intro- 
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(liictioii iiilo llalilnx in ir>;>7, and otlior man ii (act arcs 
groatly dov(*Jo])(‘(l lluMnsnlvcs, as is shown by statutes 
of 1 and !>? lieu. V 11 T., veyfulatiiig pin mann- 
I'acturing. '.rite first staliite relatinu; to bankrupts Avas 
passed 31 ITon. A'lll., showing that there was a neces- 
sity for dealing witli im'rehants’ cstab^s. Tlu' towns 
were subjeeled to great iniproAerncnts, and A’arioiis 
Acts of Parlianii'iit AVf're passed regulating the re])airs 
of buildings, Ae., amongst A\hieh maybe ('specially 
mentioned an Act (35 lien. N'lll. e. b) for the 
embankment of the distriel noAV known as Al'a})pingj 
\A*hieh appears formerly to ha\e b('('n a. marsh. I he 
streets of London, es[)ecially the Strand to t'lniring 
Cross, and High llolborn, from the I’leet to Ibdborn 
Itars, Avc're ordc'red to be paved nith stem'; .ajid 
by a statute (35 lieji. \ 111. e. 12) the stn'ets and 
lanes in Crii)pl(‘gat(', St. Clement Danes, Shon'diteh, 
AVestminster, and other tlu'n outlying parts of lAondoii 
Avere ord('rcd to be paA'ed by those; who had lands or 
tenenu'uts adjoining, “ in liki' ?aiann('r and form as 
“the stiA'C'ts of tlu' City of London he ])a\e(l, with 
“ causeys and ehamuds in tin' midst ol' tlu' siime 
“ streets.” Ihiglish eommeree, howcA'cr, apju'ars still 
to have b('('n quite in its ehildlujod, though, if w<; 
may beli('V(; A'oltaire, it Avas siqterior to that of the 
Lrencb, for writing of this jx'riod, he says - 

“ Tht! French, tliongti |K)ss(;sse(l tif lnirl)Onrs Ijotli on the 
(wciiii and AleditorraiHian, msu-o yet witliont a navy ; and'thongli 
immersed in luxury, liad only a feev coarse mamdactures. 'flic 
Jews, Genoese, A’cnetians, Portuguese, Flemings, Dutch, and 
English traded sueeeasivcly for us, we being ignorant m en of 
the first principles of commerce.” 

At tlui eominenc('ment of tlu* reig^a of Edward \’L 
the Ixmdoners apj)ear to liaAe been V('ry anxious to 
('xtend their trade. One Thojuas Barnaby, a mer- 
chant, miide a ])roposal to the ('ourt thgl every city 
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C()ni])JUi.V should ^)V()vido nud send out annuully at 
least one shi]), ladcui with eoinniodUies proper to tlieir 
own t]*ade or uiaimfaeturo. This ])roposal Avas not 
adopted, hnt ste 2 )s AAtaa; takcai to release the foreign 
tra(le of London hy hreaking the inoiu)])oly of the ALolitiou 
steelyard inenthants. Against this mono 2 )oly tlie “L'lllsiv,. 
Ihiglish SoeietA' of Merehant-Advimturers made i’iiy'i<g«a 
sti'ong rejiresentations in 1552, to the king’s Privy st.«i.v.ini 
Couneil. 'I'hey eom 2 )laiiied that tlni Steelyard *'*^*'*^'**^’* 
nu'rehants AV(!re exeinj)t IVoin Aliens’ duties; that 
they traded ^ a hody, and therefore jnvvenh'd 
<‘()nii)elition for the ])rodue(‘ of the eoimtry, and 
kept down the prie(- of wool ; tliat, having the 
eominaiul of the foreign niark<*tK, they juawentc'd 
otln'v iiierehanis (Voiii trading siiee(‘ssfiilly in their 
towns— in ])roor of Avhieh it was alleg('d, that in the 
pnwiou.s year the S^ti'elyard nierehants had t'xporhal 
t !.0t)0 woollen cloths to 1,H>0 ('xported hy all the 
Ihtgl’ish nierehants. It Avas also n'pri'simted that 
tlh-ir whole trade* was carried on in foreign hottoms, 
to the great <ietrimeni of our niarim*. U])ou mature 
epMsidf'rat ion of tlit'se and like* reasons the l*ri\y 
t '(nmeil annulled and made void all the eharlei's of 
the Ste'clyard, and roumed tlaar jirivileges and 
franehises, “ saA'ing, however, to the said nu'rehants 
•• all such lihei'ty of eoming into the realm and 
“ Irallieing, in as ample manner as any other nua*- 
'• el.-ants have* Avithin tlu* same.” 

It is states! hy Ua])in tluit the rege.mt of Flandeers 
made strong representations on hedialf of the* exclusive 
privilege's of the* Htee'lyard ine*rchants; and King 
Eehvard the Sixth’s Diaiy, published hy Uisho^i Ihir- 
ne*t, shoAvs that ajnhassjidors Averc* sent tei him from 
Ilamhurg and Luheedv, “to sjieak on behalf of the 
Stilliard merchants,” hut* the king told them he 
must abide h/ tTii* dccisiem of liis eouiieil. In con- 
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sequence ol* llw' i-evcrsal, the trade with Planders 
iinm('.(liately went hito the hands of Jinglish mer- 
chants ill London, Avho, in the same year, shipped 
oir d(),(>00 cloths for Planders, where they hud only 
shipped 1,100 in the year jirecedini^. 

Another ])roceedin^ Avhieh marked this reii^n, 
Avas the formation of tlie first En<i:lish company of 
shareholders for trading jmrjiosos qf Avhich avo huA'^e 
any record. If Avas fornu'd 1)A' merchants of Loudon. 

•' t I ' 

toa.cdher AA’ith. some nohliMuen, Avho AA i're emulous of 
the fam(‘ and desirous of sharing- ^i^ the profits 
ac(|uired hy tlie Portuguese and S])anish diseoA erers* 
of unknoAvn lands. The immediate ohji'ct oflhe Com- 
])any Avas a trade AA'ifh Cliina hy the north-west; 
the ea])ital was (5,000/. in 210 sliares of 25/. <'aeh ; and 
S('))astiaii Cahot,* Avho was a ])rineipal adviser of,th(‘ 
muh'rtiaking, was a]q)ointed the first ^-overnor. Threi' 
Acssels Arere lit Ic'd out at l)e])lford foi' the ex])edi- 
tion, and were jdaced under the command of Sir 
Jlui’h IVillouii'hhy. The result to two of the vessc'ls 
Avas A’c'ry disastrous. After heinu: tossed about hy 
tc'micestuous Ave.'ithc'r on the Coast of .Spitzheriivn, 
they Avewe? drivc'u hy the ajeproach of winter into an 
ohscm'c harhour in Pussian La]»land, called Areina- 
Keca, Avhere the creAvs of the tAvo Ac'ssc'ls, heiny 
unprovided for tlic^ severity of the Avinter, Avere 
frozen to deatli ; and wlu're some Lajdandc'rs, in the 
sumuK'r folloAving, found Sir Hugh IVillouglihy sit- 
ting in his cahin, dead, with his diary and lettc'rs on 
the; table before him. The result of the Aaiyage to 
the third vessel, called the Lonaventure, was AV'ry 
different. She ran into the hay of St. Nicholas, in the' 
White Sea, Avherc' no ship had e\'ev been hefore, and 

S(.‘l>astian ivus at lliis time in {lie (■u‘i])l(*yment of tlie Crown, Etht.-ird 

VI. havin'^ settled a i»ensien n|»Mn luvt as Giand J'ih»t of Enp;laiul.’" He 
ivas the autliurity ef the time im all qiic.stitdis of iievi^^itioii. He died 1577. 
a^red 80 . 
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iiixlin^ Hull tli<' poo]>lo undor the ])ro- 

lectioii ol'.i small l\«rt called the (’astle oi‘ Arehaiii'el, 

\\('i'c I'icli ill liivs, heiu|>, and (»lh('i‘ valuahle eoiiuiiodi- 

li('s, llicliaid Chancellor, the eominaiuh'r, A\ith th(' 

assis1anc(‘ of the "overiior of 1h(? I'ort, travelled ou 

slcdi^'cs IVoia lilt' fort to .Moscow, w lit've lie ohtained 

IVom the 'Czar, on ht'hall' of his eoini.aiiy, the jirivi* 

leii'c of Iradiuu' t^o the Coast. 'I'lius was founded the 

K^issia Conqiany, which afterwards rest' to o-n^at iiu- 

l»oriaiicc ; and w hich. :ilthon‘a:h disa])jn)inled in the 

ho])c of arrU'inn' at China hy a norlht'rn jiassag't', 

made the iist'fn! ;md |)roli(ahh' discoveiT of a trade in 

till' White Sea- — a. dis/ot t'rv, niort'over, which snhse- 

♦ 

(|iicntl\ led the wa\ to llie lainlish w hale-iishery at. 
Nliil/ht'riicn.' 

Unriiiii' th(' rt'iu'iis of the 'i'ndor kind's much 
wt'alth was accunu^latt'd in London hy eoinnu'ret' ; hnt 
it was I'lmrosscd In coiniiaratively a few individuals. 
'I'he.list of cclchraK'd nit'rchants which has de- 
scended to ns fi'oin the time of Whitt ini>-ton to the 
linit' of ( irt'shani. prohahly coni])r<'hcnds almost all of 
the urea t nali\t' tradci's ol' the City. 'J’hcrt' was no 
middit' class of tradesmen, ajid. indt't'd, no middle 
ela.ss at a'l ; hut in tlie reiiJin t.f .Ldward \'l. a new 
class of dealers sprann- u]i in thi' form of the shoji- 
ke('])('rs. I’j) to this rt'iun, as Stow informs us, ihi'rt' 
was scai'cely such a thin^' as a sho|) hetwt'cn ^Vt'st- 
miiister auvl St. 1 ’aid’s ; hut now, all alom>' the line 
oi‘ Lndhaie, Fleet Street, and th<' Strand, shops, ])re- 
senting- great temptation to the eye, began to he 
opeiK'd ; and he records, ('speei:dly, that tliere wort; 

in jl.ikhivt'^ ' i^ontl. U»!)s juintcd ‘‘Tito r •tjiK'st uf iin 

'• Io'ii0'«t iijciolhiiit, I'V Unlor lit a {iioiid *.!' Itis, !<• ]»(• uilvisod aiul ilii.H'lotl in llto 
“ o-.iit.so killinc a wli.ilo.’’ 'J’Jio stiltjCM'i at llio tiiik* n*. dniiltt la'c ipicd atton- 
td'M, tts Miiiif "f lilt' r'iinjhniy\ voNM-k ktlkal Mlutio.s noai Sjt t/J>ci^t*n t<>r 

lilt' iiiNt tuno ‘in ^'ik‘ N'd-uoniim^' in early Iniio.'', ainl tlie lij.' umujs .‘«t .1 

Intel itoriMil, wore t/jp miiIv wluiie-hshois 
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numorous niovoory sliops most tomplin”; to tli<‘ tbir 
sox. Tilt' Imsinoss, in Inol, wliioli luul hooii 

pvovioiisJy trn lisa cit'd in lairs and markt'ts, on ct'rtain 
spocilu'd days ol‘ llic iiionlli or Avot'k, noAV canio to lit' 
condiictod at all lim(!s at tlio dwell in^-lioiist'S of tlio 
Iradt'i's; a. vast oonvonit'nco for Hit' ])iil)lic, and a 
stronj^' ovidt'nco of the incroasini!: woaltli o! tlio 
country, wliicli alldrdt'd a demand for commodities 
evt'ii of luxury, wliicli requirt'd to be iiu't by a coii- 
tiiiuoiis supply.'^ 

Tile loss of Calais, in the r('ie;ii of t^nt't'ii "Mars, 
although consitleretl a national tlis.-ister. was pni- 
pitioiis to the trade of Loiulon am! Hit' rt'aliii. 
Calais had bt't'ii lit'hl by the l‘'nylish for upwards 
of twt) huiitlvt'd yt'ars ; aiitl, from a very early 
])crit)d, • had bet'U matie ihi' “ stapli'" port for .tli<' 
En^'lish Avool tradt'.f So loui>‘ as wt' held Calais, 

Stow tlcsci tlu* li.iiicril.isliors slioj'. r<» )ia\c iiiMtlo a qt'V nIiou I’l.ii'U'il’,, 
fioiii the vavioii^ 1ort'i"-ii I'omnitKiitic.-, tluA wtit* fui wiiii. Ii\ pii' 

“ tif tluMii," lie savs, ‘Mill* )K‘t.|ili* nf ,[iiui,l"0, aiitl i*! tdhei jiails <•<' 

“ Kihtrlainl, lt(\i.''a,H tt> cxiiiMiil cMr.uauonth , wltcieiil ‘loat KdtiiilaiiiU \\< lO iii.'il** 
“ aiiion,r‘'t llie i.*ia\iT s-dt." Tlieie wiic i'lH feu ff iIiom' jiiiliinei's -* 1 ..)'- m th* 
rci.irn (»1‘ lOiluaitl VI.. ii"t iipdc than a <ltt/.i‘ii in <ili Ltiinli'U , Imt m ITiso, om'iv 
. street iV'dii 'Weslminstei emluaeod tin* IdiMiits.' t-l ii-tliat.ei", <'itui-, iii* 

li'iEterers, -ala-'S jiml e.irtiienuau* men, ]»• ifnnim s, aiul vaii-'H- itti.ei ilfilm-j, 
ea>t\\anls, until tlie \\li<ik Itiun neeame full '>f tliein. 'rinw .-'.M, ai it.iiU'l t.i!.o. 
wares, Fieneli and Siiani'>li Ldt'ves, iind Ereneli e!'<lli i-i 1i i^aiiio di iom- , Mamlers 
tlyed ker-sies, tIaiAmMS. swonls. I ni\es. Sjiamsli Livtlles. p.iinted einse' , <(ads, taMe. . 
earils, lialls, itlasses, tine eartlien pots, .salteellais, sp.lttn^, l.n tll'dll'^, piij'jiet . 
])ennons, ink-liorns, t"ot lipii ks, .Mlk, and .’.il\cr Inittons. AP wIikIi “matie .siuli 
“a nIiow in tKis.seiiL^ei’.s e>es, that tliey eonid not lielp tia/ni;^ on am! linyiii'a 
‘Mliese knieknaeks.’’ This ^’u•at olleii'-e a eoiiicinp'»rarv ui dei’, .tjiioi. d liv 
Slnw, hitlerly ajx'stiojilii.ses. ile “ inai Nel-" tha< “mt man taketl lieetl In it 
“ w'nat nninhor of tritle.s e«)metli liitliei* fiMin hesniid the setts, tiial wi‘ miyht <‘ilhv i 
“elcan s])arc, or else make them within our owni realm ; foi- Hie nhieii we eitliei 
“]»ay inestimalile treasure eveiy>ear, nr elst* exehaime snltstaiitial w'ares ai'd 
“iKvessaries ftir tliem, for the whieh we nii^lit reeeive ureal tieasiiie.'’ The 
(i!o\ eminent s’ taking up the s.imc narn-w idea was, no ilnniit, the eaiise of sniiip 
tnaiy roiriilalions, aliont wliieh there were so maii\ preee[it.'- anciently isMiedto tlie 
Cumiianies ami City of Ltnidon. 

i I havii forlmine, in this hisloiieal outline, to enter into all the Aaritins detjiils 
respeetinu the ‘‘ Staple.” The dis^enslo^ls were e^diliininns (Vom downwauls ; 
various )»arties stiiMiiu: to ^Tt the staple f.xed at dilleieiit towns in Enukmd, amt 
others striviiii; to _uet it tixoil at vaiioii.-. ]»laees on the T’oiitmont, as Ite^l suited 
their interests at ihtieieut periods. At one time one ]»art> succeeded, and at 
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niid continiK'd il as 11i(> “ stn])lo ” ])ort for Enj^lisli a.d. 
trade AA'itli Ihe Coiilhicnt, so Ion**' llie trade in 
our j)rinci])al ox])or(s, nmsi liave remained a eir- 
(•umseril)ed ]uono]>oly. Tlie result of the loss of 
Calais -vras to free tlu' (‘xport trade of Fmijland from 
the r(‘strielio]i of that monojudy, and to enable our 
merchants to select and to open out for themselves 
new th'lds ol' eonjnien'e, which a])pears to have Ix'en 
\evy consistent nllh the fec'lijiy of the time. The 
immediate result of the loss of ('alais was tlu' nominal 
rc'inoval of tlie Ihmlish sla]»le to Brni>e,s, in order 
to accoinmodate tin* manufacturing localities of 
Flanders; but the uitimate result w;is the (h'struc- 
lioi) ofihe “ staple ’ altoirti h(>r, and the oj)enin^ out 
of Ibf' trade of boiulon ilstdf, by the o[)eration ol‘ 
an Act pass('d in the lirst yt'ar of Elizabeth (c. Ill), 
repealini^' all the linaiK'r laws which luoliibitc'd the 
imixtrfat ion and expoi lation of merchandize in any 
but, Enulish ships. Ily allow in'; tlu* ex[)ortation of 
onr cloth and wool pi fort'iyn vi'sscds from the port of 
London, London, under a frei' system of trade, was 
mad.', in elleet, tlu' ‘‘slaph'*’ mart of a tlirrri exjiort 
trade; a trade' pre'cluded by Ihe ('stahlishnu'nt of the 
staple a! Calais, wlu're the ex].orts of Jbiyland in 
Em^li^h ve'ssels had to be handh'dand r('-shi]t])ed into 
foreign vi'ssels for transport to the ])hices at wbich 
iht' e<mnnoditi(!.s were needt'd. 

‘IMdlip and Mary luainy, in the lirst year of their 
n'iun,* i>rant('d a churti'r to the ilussia Com])any, 
that coinjiany, in each succeedine; year, st'nt out new 
expi'ditions to llnssia, all of which a])pear to hav(t 
bec'n attended with success. In 155K, tlicir aifcnt, 
!Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, std on foot a new channel 


aiit'llicr tiiyc aiiftlier. The Milijctt, iit»l \miIpmi 1 interest, t<* me 

iwd t»» ho ahs'tlnlyly ,i.rc‘riifdn(‘ tn the '|nir|»»s«‘ (»f tins unrk, aipl I Iiaxe tlniof'-ro 
avi.plod thn \orv oktf>"i’!itL- narrntivo it woiihl Imvo uooossanlv iiiV«ilvo<L 
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of trado, IJnssia iido Pop.'^in, for nnv silk ; 

(lo\vii llio Vol,i;'a to Isisliiii-]S'ovi>'ovo(l, Casau, 
and Asli-ac-aii, and iln'iicc across tlie Caspian S('a to 
]’cvsia. This voyage he pcrfoi-nu'd sovcai didcrent 
Tbofir^ times, and 1h(‘ Czar, in return, sent an Ainhassador- 
Emb.-!ssy Extraordinary to the Court of England to ])roinote a 
toKiigiiiud. eorrespoiuh'nee h(‘t\ve(“n the Courts. <.)n his 


Temn. 

Quoon 

Ki.tza- 

BETH. 


voya^(‘, this And)assador and hisretimu' h:id the mis- 
fortune to ho shipwreeked on lli(' <‘oast of Seollaud. 
Oji hearini;- of tliis disastca- tin* Eiissia ('ompany 
despatched a dejnitation, nilli a sipp'ly of (oery 
ju'cessary, to ('seort his ICxei'llency to iiondon. -He 
Avas met, lAvelvc' mih's frotn lh(‘ City, hy ('ii-lily mer- 
chants on horsehaek. who rci.;-ah'd him snni])1 iiously 
at 11 i!i'hii;ate, wlu'ix* he rested tlu' Jiinht. "^1 Ik' iiu'vt 

dav h(‘ AA as met h\' Lord Viscount ^lontaaue, on the 

< ♦ 

2 )art. of the (pu'en. attended hy .‘500 knii:hts and 
esquires, besides 1 lO ILn.ssi.a merchants, attfmded In 
their sc'rA’ants. They eotiductcd him to Islinulon, 
AV'here ho Avas jm'sented Avitli a statedy courser, A\ith 
A’clvot tra]>pin 2 ;’s. On this lu' mounted, and entcTcd 
the City at Smithfield Ears, Avhere the l>ord Mayor 
and Aldermen n'eeived him. and from thence' he rode 
throuj^h the streets Avith i.'reat ])om]) hetAveen tlu' 
Lord Mayor and Vi.seoiint Monta^uie. to his apart- 
ments in CJracechurch Strei't, wliere many ricli 
jn’esents from the queen awaiied him. The At hole 
cost of his joxiriK'y to London, and oi' liis ri'siden’ce 
here, Avas home hy the Eussia Company. Mr. Hume 
conjectures that this was th«‘ first inte'reourse which 
tlie llussian cmiiirc liad Avith any of the Avestern 
states of Em'opc.® 

The success of the Eussia Company undoubtedly 
had a considerable elfect in promoting: that .spirit of 

« At a later jtoritKl .Ioiikins(»E was ai»]hnnted Iw (^ncoji Elizakelli W ko Ainlui'- 
sador from EiigliUid to the Czar of ]\luso»v y. 
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('iit('r])vist' and dnsin' rnr ldr(‘ia:ii disenvc'ry, Avliicdi 
(listinyuislK'd the vi'inii of (^nocni Klizaludli. 'I'Ik' 
hislnry ot‘ the A'avi<)\is voya^n's and enl('V])vises sot on 
loot and oonduoli'd l)y I'h'ohishov, Davis, JtaleiL?h, 

( imivillo. Sir J’ranois Drake, and otliers, dnrini*- this 

DiNCoviry. 

s(.*ni*{vly Ix'lonu* lo Ino ])r(\s(Mii volimio. It 
intiy Ix' ()l*)S(‘i*v(xl v)i‘ iIkmii, as of most similar Noynp^os 
of (li'N(*f)vory, llial^ 1 li(*i]' results ralluT iKMirlicial 

al'tia* lliaii ritli(M‘ to llu' proiiioh'rs tlirm- 

or tli('ir ('oltanporarirs. 

'rii(‘ iiuportaiK*!* a(*(|iilr<'(l hy laii^lisli (‘oinmoiTO in 
1h(‘ rnii^n oi* *l‘!li/al)t‘t ii r(‘s!ill(Ml from oUinr cansi's 
lli:m tin' j)i*()i.‘‘r(V'>s of (lis(‘o\rry. 

'riu^ iirinu’ industry ol* I'landt'rs had raiscxl 

the i)ort ol‘ ^Vnt\\(*r|> lo a \cv} hit’ll stat<^ of ( omnun*- ('‘►Tunwr- 
uial, coMMMjuoiuM', Anl\N(M*|) liad siuHMMxh'd nol only of 
in (‘stahlisliim;* an Jm]X)rt and (‘\])ort Irado, hut iu 
makiii!:' li<‘rs(.‘ll‘ an rmpoi'inm ; idr, to a lar:»’n, nxtonl, 
iIk; A.nl w^'rpia.ns Itad sn])(M*s<xl(Ml th(' Wandians and 
(iciio(^s(* in thu trade* nliich tli(*y had so lonp^ (*arri(*d 
on lxa\'v(H‘n lli(‘ northern ports ol* Enro])!.* and tlio 
L(*\ant. Antwerp ni)W' tradix! witli Italy, Cyprus, and 
Tripoli, sendinu* out hai^^lish ami (h'rinan ])roduots, 
and iin]‘oriiim* tin* pi*odn(*l ions ol* lliost* conn1]*i('s, 
wlii('li Ilie\ s(*n1 to Mimland and (Jennany in return, 

A n old w’i*il(‘r sa.ys : - - 

Tn London, at tin' (‘oinnu'iiccnu'ni of ilio rci^n of 
t!‘Vr(' Mve ro III Iriel oiu' liundrod yrtlicr’and inorcliants^ wlio 
i)(>iiuli* all Iho (.•onnnodit’n*^ wlnoli llio niorclnnits of Italy, (In'- 
nniny, Sjfuin, t rance, and Kastland ('of wliich nations tlicre were 
Ix'fore tiiat time divers fainous and notable rich merchant s and 
eojn])auic'<) nscd t(> hiin^i: into Enp,land out of their own 
countiy directly. ' 

JViit nil the eoimnerce and inn^niiiec'nec^ of Aol- A III \\ <‘r|» 
A\er|), uliieh had not been of long eontinuanee, wusi.y th.' 
destined, d*truig*lliis rcigji, to he scattered. The jicr- 
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soeulicms on Jiocmint of religion, Avliicli liad occurred 
in llic Spunlsli iXclLcrlaiuls, niulcr lli<‘ DucJicss of 
Parma ami llic Duke of Alva, liad drivcai many fu«i- 
tm's, esi)ccially 'VValkxnis, to Enirland; but the 
linishiii”; blow to the comnKTCC of ilie country Avns 
"iven by the sii'ijc and ])lunder of Antwerp itself. 
The town Avas ruined ; b,00() of tlie iuliabitants fell by 
tbe sword; 1,500 Avere burnt and trodden to dealb, and 
as niaiiA' luoi’e drowned in tlu- Scluddi. Por tliia'C days 

t V 

IJie S])anish soldiery AvalloAved in tbe ]dunder of tbe 
eity, froiiiAvliicb they carried olf at least two millions 
of ])istoles; besides wliieb, an ijicaleulable quanlity dl' 
riclj m(‘rcliandiz(! and J’urniturc' AA'as destroyed by lire. 
Tbe slii])pin2: tradin'? to Antwerp Avas eliielly lbrei<;n, 
and aft(‘r the bombardment, it mwer nUiirned to 
tbe Scluddt. Tin? luanufacturiim' indusiry of I'landers 
and Brabant Avas thereby disperscat, and about a 
third ])art of the nu'rehauts and jnanufaeturers who 
Avrouo'ht and dealt in silks, damasks, tall'etii's, 
barc£?es, serines, tkc., settled in Enylaiid : England 
beiuj^' at that time eomjtaralively i,<;noi-anl of those- 
manufactures. As a Aery lari>(' jnoportion o(‘ tbe 
trade in Avhicb Antwerj) A\as eiia,imed eonei-rned 
England, it is ])robable that m-arly the whole- com- 
merce of .VntAAX-rp AA'Ould have- settli-d here, but 
that foreigners Averc still subji-ct to double customs, 
AA’cre excluded from tlu- com])anies, and subjected to 
national je-alousies and other disadvantages. The 
Avoollen merchants and manulaeturej-s of J'd:bid(-rs 
eonscejuontly Avont to Leyden, and the linen trade to 
llaarlem and Amsterdam. Thus did England and 
Holland (Protestant nations) triumph by tbe aIo- 
lence of Catholic Spain, and obtain the Avealth and 
enter])rise aaIucIi that nation insanely expelled from 
the richest section of hei- dominions. 

EolloAving up the policy initialed’' in the reign of 
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Kduind \ L, Mlizalx'tli not only ri'l’iisod lo lai/HiM-Ui 

vest on- any of tii(' pi'ivilcuvs ol' llto inoivliauts of llio 
Itaiisc towns, lull slie put otlinr ivstrictions u])on lliiau. ’!J 
Tii(‘ Itiuiso in'.'i'oliants, iu retaliation, put ri'strietions « 
on En^lisli traiU' in tlicir towns ; llattnrhi'^'themselvosyar.i 
that tlie nould u'ladlv restore their aneii'iit 

• . * . m' * 

])ri\ite“(s in Enuland, iii ordor to JccoxaT the liho 
]ii‘i\ ilei'-es j'or J']vt!i,lisli inerehants within tin' limits 
of, their eov|)oi-ation. J’nt English trade had now 
.‘iNsimied too indejK'iuh'nt a J'ootitiu- to Ite thus dealt 
with: and lunlei' th*' adviee, it is said, of the ex- 
patriated iNet inadand inerehants, Elizahetli deti'r- 
niined to ordi'r all the (Jerinan inerehants in In'r 
dominions to (pilt lintvland on tin' da.y on whieh tin* 
t'.imli'h inerehants had heim ordmaal to tpiit Staden \.ii. ir.P7 
(a ..llaiise tonn;, and she issued a eommission to 
th(' '.Mayor and Shi'rill's of Jjondon to shut np thi' 
MoelOsrd alioifether. Tliis was th(' elose of the 
llaiisi'atie inlluenee in Eiiifland, and it was A'ery 
shortly alteiwards^ (nitirely extin^aiished. On tin' 
settlenn'iit oC numerous I'rotestant merchants at 
1 l.ajiihi!n;h. that eity ])Uslied a conmieire iu oppo- 
sition to the Hanseatic towns upon the itallie; and 
I'lMim' l)i‘M('r situated tor trade, thi' Jlanse ’’ rajiidly 
declined, leaviim' only cities, such tis 'W'ismar, to 
aite''t their former o]mlenee. 

Elizabeth made y’veat ellbrts lo]iromot(' an Jhis^lisli tik. l.- 
tf;id(< with Turhev and tin* Levant; and ffrunted 
letters ])aft‘n1 for the (‘slahlishment of the com- 
paiiy ol' Eevant inerehants. Sir Edward Osliorne 
(a lord mayor and nuTclitmt of Loudon, and the 
ancestor ol" the Dukes of L('eds) nas the lirsl 
governor of the company. On the eomraenee- 

This rlmitfi i'\]hkm| 111 ITis'# jiinl \\n^ ni It rsfircii tn 

,i nv‘\\ f'ditjuiiiy ln'inj.', iorutc*!, :i \Nas t<« it, in jM'i- 

1m Jmii^ , Lialfi tliE nl thr “ .MtivlidJil'' ',>i J'Ji Jajjd 

tj.bl.ii,' I" liic Lev'I''*' ’ 
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inont of lliis li'adc Avitli Tiukt'y, tlio com])iniy 
had pvat tliaiiks and comiin'iulatioiis from tlu* 
c|iio(m and council for flic sliijis flicv Imill of 
so great Imrdcn, with many ('ncour;igcmcn1s 1o go 
forward. It is stiid, that the lirst returns of this 
trade wore in the jirojiortion of three to one. ]>y 
o])ening np a direct trade with Turkey and llie 
Lev'ant, England ^irocuri'd all tlu' iiroduetions of 
Greece, Syria, Egviil, IVrsia, and India, nui,eh 
elu'aper than when tlu* trade' was u holly in the* 
hands of the A'eiu'tians, as it was ]»reviously; and 
being aide to supply cloths cheaper than ihe \'('ne- 
tians could do so at si'cond hand, slu' soon drove' 
the'in out of tlu' cloth trade' with Turkey. N’e'iiiee, 
afte'i' this date', enily se'iit one' argeisy te> Ihiglnnd, 
which, with a rich earget and many jiasse'iigers. ..was 
wreeke'd ein the' Isle- of Wiu'lit in-'l.")f''7." It slmnlel 
he mentione'd that .lili/ahe-lh se'iit out as l';in>lisli 
anihassador tei 'I'urki'v a me'reiiant of llie name', of 

C 

"William llni'klicirn, or JI.arl)i!j*n. lio nrrnou-od ar- 
ticles ()1‘ ])cacc with Alpha's, "riinis, and 'rrijioli ; and, 
(lcs])itc lh(‘ ()])])();ddio]i of the Ndiu'tians. (‘stal)lislH‘d 
Em;‘lish lacloi*i(^s in TurKcy. nndin tlic aulliorilx ol' 
a treat V with tlu' Sultan Amnralh 1 1 !. ll i.s re(*ordi‘d 

tj 

that he ]u‘rrorm(‘d the yoyaa(‘ ont in tin* sl.i]) /SV^^7w/, 
of London, nionntiiiij:: thirty-roni* iznns. 

'Fhe merchants ol* .London aiforded tin* g“ri\nt('st 
assistance to th(' soyer(-ii;’n in jii-otrctine* (‘onntry 
a;L»*ai]ist the S])anish Armada. 'rh{‘ Jhmlis^ l!e(‘t con- 
sisted alt()g‘etli(‘r of ]t)7 yessels. Of thevse s(W(‘nty- 

Tlie ivtulot iM.'iy lio u-niiniU‘'i n( tlir |v.iss,i'je* tn “ T(k .Mt'n-li.iiit ci' ’ 

i.'Vct II. eScvjic S’ ; 

‘‘ I ivaMiiml \Mtli ji Frciu liiihiit Ntsimi.iv, 

W I'-l'l Ml‘- ill lilf liaiTuVV,.v,.',!.s. tll.'ll ]idll 
'riic I'n-iuh .tM«l Kirrli'-li. tluMt* iiiiN,;i» I uni 
A vt'.-ssd • r«.ur cedMiliv, r'ulilv Ituii.L^lii^” 

Sliakesjieiii’L* o lielicM'd lu Iium’ ^^]ltU‘U ‘‘ The Meieiuuil <»f Vi'iiu'e” in Kjin 
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• sixAVor*' l'iin\isii('(l l)y llio (J|uc{'ii ; Iho City ol' Loiuloji 
r([uij)iH’(l tltiitv-oiiA'lit, juul tlic Society of ^lorcluuit- 
A(l\t'iilurcis of Loiuloii ton. Viivious soajiorls oon- 
ti-il)ulo(l oi“lity-lhi‘c‘(5 sniallcT voss<'ls. Tlio Spanish 
vi'ssols (1:>1 in nuin])oi') Avero <;-ou('rally much lai'^oi* 
than Iho En^iisli ; hut tlu' lattoo had a i^ivat, adxan- 
tau'o in sailin'-', and \\('to oonscHiuontly ahlo Iro- 
(juontly to harass tho onomy hy tlu' ability of tlu'ir 
tiuyuonvros. Tliiout;h')u1 this mival oampaiyu tho 
r.imlish did not los(' on<‘ oa])ital ship, j»or in tin* 
uholo aho\i' Iht) inou ; whilst tlu' Sjianiards lost. 

, i;vhly-on<' ships and soldiers a)ul mariiUTs, 

hosidos niiioh t roasuri 

TIk' dos! ruol ion ol‘ Iho S]»anis]i Armada A\as not Kir.x-t of 
oidw A'aluahlo to l''.ii‘.>l;uid hy do]irivii\o' Spain of the 
n.pin' of iho son. hut i! was still nioro so hy ohli^-in^ 
sho .I'iifolish to apjjjy thor.)solv('s to improvomonts in 
, th',' a)*i of l.n'diiino' iiml ocpiippino; ships, and also 
lojho n.Kiii t'T.'inoo of a ri'‘>'ular luny, which, Irom 
'this iinio. h;'(‘,';!io a priiioipal ohjoot with tlu^ sovf'- 
i'oioii. From lot)*) (^)(ioon hilizahoth assiniK'd a rc'cai- 
lar annual jiayjiiojit for tho repairs of lu'r llof't ; and 
ii! the same ao.-u, as is shown in an Act ol‘ dao. 1. 
o. o;> ^j,(. niamil'actnro of saiholoth was iirst, iutro- 
diiood into I'inaland — a most inijtortant oontrihution 
to liio ostahlishinont of inariliino power. 

.\inid Iho nuinorotis maritiino ox]>(‘ditions of tliis 
lA'riyil. an English shij) w:is ro])(»rtod to have jtassf'd 
rouinl th" Capo of Cuod Hope' in This voyage 

' T!k* !s it. I'll- o,^ I-, )i 1U'« t : ftii'l <i fly years afici 

lit' \ tiliit i.i si'iul a mv.it .*unK)'!;5, cfUsiMtnu d .sixtv-.stAcii hiiue ^lllp^ fi'niii 

roiDiiiia. i)ic l>ni« ii, ^^\\>> \svn kiHliiiir l)ii]ikiik, aud wlin also 

AtrAtii l!i<‘ Ncllicilaii»!>. Tltjs waN (.in-tanitcusl in tlic riijuiiicl. ami 

' 111 (in* D'lwtis, liv llic I)ntcli fleet ini«ler Van Troinj*, uliu i^aiiieif an 
ait'l •ie,sir<'>(‘<l WJ'*''! “f ilif S|.aiH''l> ^kips. 'J'lus teijikle Itjwn 
f.'inAi'.l l<t' (.ilitM tit it .il*- .11 set lf\ 1 iie^ l'’n It. !i. eii(iiei\ Idtike tin* iia\.i! jf-wei "( 

SpaiM. s 'l’idt diCMt' •* ie(**t\<'reil till -'..r liiius ulicJi Itci litel ea,- .asii.’i 

'le'l(’"Vtil hy the iatvjish. lUidev 
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has not been aacU ostaljlislu'd ; hul, in 155 ) 1 , a 

vovai’’*' to Jiidia round 1h<‘ C.aju' was uudertahen in 

liondon. Tli<M>x]){'dition consist'd of shijis ; l)ut 

llu'V lost so many inon by sioloioss on ibo way onl, 

llial tluw w(M'c obli”(“d to send oix; sbi|) boino, so liiat 

only Iano acssi Is ])voee(‘ded from ib<' Of Ibosc', 

Ca]>t. Raymond’s, aa liieb Avas tlie ]>iMncipal vc'ssel, 

jiarted (•om])any in a yale oil 1 lie Ca])e, and Avas iieAiw 

beard of more; ibi' tliird vc'ssd, Capt. Laneasler’s, 

arrived in India, but inei wilii a,-rt‘at misfortune's on 

her Avav borne bv the IVesl Indies, A\bere manv of 
* . ' . ... ' ' 
tbe^men pewisbed. 'J'bis (‘Xjiedil ion, lile niosl others 

of the ])eriod, parteob intlnn- ol‘ a ]>riA ateerim' than 

fif a eoniBK'reial ebaraeter, but it is notieeabb' as 

baying' icd the A\ay to the formal ion of a eom])any to 

trade' to the bast Indie's. 

'rill' Dutch, in 155 >r). de'termine'el to force' tlwir way 
let rnelia by the same- renite, and nine' ine'rehivnis of 
Amsterdam siiliscrihed a eajiit.il of 7 <!,<)t )0 U'iiiJeii'r,s tei 
se'iiel emt four sbijis. Tlu'y I'eturne'd in t AAenty-nine' 
meniths, tluslu'd Avilh sueee'ss and liia’ Avitb beepe. In 
lotlS, tbe'y sent emt aneilhi'v exjieelitiein Avith ('i^■hl 
ships, Tbt'y re'turned home' in KittO, laele'ii Avith 
cinnamem, pc))])('r, clove's, nntnie'^s, and mace'. l''roni 
Ibis time' the' Dutch maele' regular yearly e'vjie'elitions, 
makiii'^ vast returns of preilit ; ail liurope' usin^' 
spices to a iniu'b uivater eh'^ive than at jire'se-nt. 

The' succc'ss eif the se'Cond e'X])e'dition from lleilland 
imjie'lleel the bn^-lish to form a cemijiany for Iradnm' tee 
the' East Indie's. Accordiin^ly. em the'blsl De'ce'mhcr, 
KKK), the Que'e'ii fiTante'el a ebarte'r to (Je'en't’c, liarl 
eif Cumbe'rland, amt 215 krjj^hts, ahU'rinen. ami 
me'rchants, that, “ at their eiAvn charge's, tlii'y mii;lit 

se't forth one' eir meire A’oyaj^e's to the' liast Inelies;'’ 
“ teibo erne' body polil ie anelcor])orate, by the' name’ eif 
“ tbeCieiverneir amlCennpany of ^Mcnchantsmf Lemelon 
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• “ tvadinu: into llio East Indic's." Sir Tlioiiias Sinill\, 
ahU'nuaii ol' LoihIod, was lt» bo ilic first ^ovornor, 

'I’lioir oaiMta! apiioars to Jiavo liooii 72,000/. by sub- 
scription shaves ol'uO/. oaoli. 

Ill the follow iiii;' year, 1001, tbc coin])aiiy do- a.u. Him. 
spatchod tlioir firsl llo<‘t, <'()mniaii(l(>d in eliiof by 
(.’a])l. lanios Jianoaslor, and oonsistinn' of ono ship of 
OOU tons, Olio of ; 50 {>, two of 200 oaob, and ono of 
100, carrying' iSO nn'ii, and 27 , 000 /. iiiHjianisb inoiu'y 
and "•oods, the ri'sl ofibo 72 , 000 /. baYin£>' lioon absovlxal 
ill ibo fiirniliiro of tb(' ships, avlillovy, annuiinition, 
])rovisions. Ac. The oxpi'dilion voaclu'd Siini^ra, 
w hero th(‘y loaded some of iho sbi])s with po])])(‘r ; 
fioin ihi'iicc they saih'd for the Straits of ^lalaooa, 
w lu'rc 1 li('\ captiin'd a Oort u^aic.so ship of 000 tons, 
loadcil with calicot's, Ac. w'itli which tbo_\ ooinjdotod 
their cargoes, 'I'hyy tiuni saihal to Jlantani, wlu'ro 
tiu'\ if>'ttl('d factors, juid thi'n. sailinu' bomowards, 
aiaavi'd in the Downs in Soplianlx'r, 1003 , luiviiii'' 
made llicir lirst \oyaa,-o prosperously in two years and 
s-'Vi'n inonllis. 

It Avould ajipi'av that tlu' laist linlia Conijiany was 
a u'fiod deal op^iosi'd in th(' outsi't by the J./('vanl Com- 
pany. with, uh'ch it was ihoii<;ht it would interfere. 

Ihit the opposi'ion, which apjieai's to have been 
i>'voiinded on the usual reasons for the iiiaiiitenance. 
of a monopoly, entirely failed 

• Tljrouii;hout the reip,-n of Elizabidh, the eiicourai>'e- Advuim oi 
jnent* of trade was one of the main objects of her 
H'oxernrneid ; and, despite the ill-jiidi’'ed jiatents •md 
monopolies w hich she granted to favourites, many of 
which sIk! recalled as injurious to trade, sucb iin- 
])ortaiit advanei's were mad<‘ in commerce, that her 
reiern may be considered an era in tb<' comim'reial 
history of the nation, lllie •••em'ral measures ol‘ this 
sovereii^n •were*mar]\cd, iiaim the outset, by yreat 
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wisdom and by a sound knowl(‘da:o ol‘ tlu*. intcvosls of 
lior ])(s)))]e. 'J'lio oxtinf^^iiislnnout of tlio monopoly of 
11 h‘ Jlanscatic* Jcajj^iio, the d(‘clavaUou of freo trado in 
sliip])ing', tlio (‘mjoui‘a^('mcn1 alldvdod io llioso wlio 
vv(!i*o willing 1o ombai'k in comiiK'm' to distant 
]’('gions, the treaty with Turkey, and the charter to 
the East India C'omjtany, uere jueasures ealenlated to 
arouse eo)mnereial activity, and excite the ('ntt'vprise 
of the nation. The state of alfairs in other parts of 
Euro])e largely eontrihiifed to the success of her 
measures; and Elizalx'lh increased her own glory^, 
and^the ])ros])erity of lu'r snhjects, hy tin* encoiirao('- 
ment she alforded to the Xetherlanders driven to s('(‘k 
sladha- and hospitality within lu'r dominions, and hy 
following their eonnsel and advice in regard to 
matters of trade and manufacturi'. 
luon'iit-ing: The iucr<'ased importance of tln^ trade' of Londim 

nwXii” during this reign is well attc'sted hy the necessity for 
tlu' erection of the Royal Rxchange'— for which 
London was indchted to the' munifiee'iice* of one of h('r 
greatest nu-rchants. Statistical proof of her import- 
ance may, moreover, he found in the annals of the Ex- 
chequer. which show that London exjeorted at this time 
three times tis nuu-h as all the rest of J'lngland pul 
together.* This increase of trade had its corres]>onding 
elfect in the incri'ase of huildiugs, csjK'cially in the 

III till* “ (Miflt* nf roMiiiKTi'C,” ;t jdtl/lishfii liy I'Mwanl Mis.sRiitli*M, 

K,s<). Rij oiiiiiiRiit iiicivliaiil. III uc 1 i.t\o tiu" ^Mlwuiiio at-fnimt nt’tlK't ti'-r>'ius 
mF Eii^ltiiul for 11 k‘ yciir i*i‘Riiium'j: <Miii^liu:is, MI12. <mtl I'lidint; Oliii tuut.s, lEl.T . 
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suburbs, which the (^lU'on by Iavo proclainalious,-' 
and I’avliauK'in ])y an .Vet (dr» Eliz. c. (*), vainly 
cndoavomvd to ^jreveni. "J'lio reasons assigned Ibr 
restrieliny tlu' siz(‘ of the (’ity appear at tlu‘ ])res('nt 
day (“xtr(‘nK'ly ]merile ; but in th<‘ linu* oi' Jilizabetli. 
tlie ])rinciples ol* political economy were very iin])er- 
i'ectly und(‘rst.oo(.!, and it is ])robahle that incr(*ase ot 
the ])rices of })rt)visions, consecpiejit ou a ])opulalion 
I'tipidly increasinii: in both juunhc'r and wealth, may 
have led to clamours which induc(‘d imperl'ect 
n'asoners to il(*('m 1best‘ measures of restia'clion 
m'cdl'ul. 


'J't fi \cni'' uaivN, i < ii» luisp lircn an iinla\<»nrat>lt‘ it'ai J«d 

'Flu* uvat . . 



'rih T'dal iMiltiv 

Six. will! an iiK'ii’aNi in iiu> vyi \o:ns <ii's|uic all imiaNnuialik' ciuaiui.-laiH 
‘ n. ir»so aixi Hiirj 
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Tiik nccessinn of .laiiK-rs •>!' ScoIImikI (o tlic crown of 
was a iiu'asuro valualilc lo Kii'^iisii (‘onmu'rco, 
as hrinii'in'r the whole- island mnh'r ('lu* syslcnn and 
closing' llic' inosl, dan”-eron.s l>aok-doov of tlio country 
ao'ainsl France' or any I'orci:;'!! e-nciny. As ’jcoards 
trade, lio\V(‘vor, the iinni('diat(> cdcct was not l)cnclicial 
to the Scotch. Th(i removal of the (‘onrt carried 
away IVoin Scotland the jerincipa! nohility and eeuij-y, 
ns well as foreiji-n iniuistt'vs ajul stranecTs, and th.ei-chy 
decreased the demand lor holli ldj‘eii>n ajid home 
products. For a lime, the commerce of Scotland, 
which had lU'vi'r been ]ara;<', in eonsi'epK'iict' of her 
havine; little to ('\.])ort, was diminished to almost 
nothin^' ; and this diminution cre'ate'd discont( nt. J‘\)r 
all this, however, aiujdc eomjx'nsation was afforded 
hy Ene'laud in otlu'r ways, and, idtimately, tlnwc' 
has been nothing hy which Scotland has ■])rotU('d 
raewc larc:ely than hy the share sin* has aceiuircd in 
En^'li.sh trade. 

Kill" James at his accession declared himself at 
neacc with all the world,” and called in all the ships 
of war and privatei'rs which during Elizabeth’s reign 
had been so largely employed againsi the S])aniards, 
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fliid had dfmcllu'iii s<) daina^v in vavious (luavlt'v'' 

oi'IlK' ^1<)I)('. This measure ])roved of gTc'ai advaula^i' 
to comiiH'rce, asil l(‘d loilie immediate ('m])Ioymeut of 
the shi[)])iiy'i; in a Inisiness of the hij^hest conse(|iU'nee 
to the country. The advc'ulun'rs nlio, in tin* |)revious 
ndu'u, had sailed in expeditions of warfare and dis- 
eov(>ry, now din'cled their attention to ))laniinn’ and 
colonizin;;' the countries tlnw visitcvl; and numl)ers coioin/, 
oT setih'rs wen; takt'ii out to Vir^'inia (hy whieli, at Vnr, 
that ])('riod, was meant tlie lary:er ])orlion of the coast 
of jVortli Ann'i-i^vi), Xvw Kn^laiul, the J>ornuidas, 
and N('wfonndlai!(l. 

t‘((m]tanies lK‘e,'aii to he formed for the purpose of I’onii.it idi 
lln'sr st‘11 h'liuMits. 'Tlie lh*st wiis t^slal)lislu‘tl 
1 )V (‘Iku'Um*. a.!). KXK), ;nul was calh^l tlu* Sonlli 
A’ii‘i;*!iiia Coivipauv, (a* \\\c Loiulou Adviailuna’s/' 

It liad a u‘i‘:iid(?d lo Sir* ^riionias (iaic's. Sir 

(iroi*<.;‘(‘ ST>ai(‘i*s, I'alward Winivlirdd, Air. llak- 

liiyl,'\aud otiicrs, for all laji<ls in Aiva'rica ludwnnn 
ih* a.nd llsi d(\ua^M\s ol* nos*tli lalit U(l(', (*oni])i*(‘- 

Irnndin^' M'lrat ar<‘ iiww c*ati<‘d Mai'vland, \dri;‘inia, 
and (Jarolina. Tlii^ roinjrany smd (>nl two ships, 
<.*arryii!U' Air*. (l)r(jlla’i* to th(‘ l^ai'l ol* Xorthimi- 

Ixn'landn and IVmu* of thr (•(>uir(*il of (In' ('oinjrany, a 
clnrii'vnian, art ilicrrs, tools, and aininnnition. 'riicy 
lainh'd in(1r('sa]K'aIv(vHa\ ,and lorlilii'dlhvtM' inilos Ironr 
th(' north of the J^)^^ha1tan, !j;ivin^‘ lh(‘ir* Iii*s1 sedtha- 
nuaiftlnv nrone ol* James I'own,’’ aftm* the kini;‘."l 
ll(‘r(' <»n<**hnndi‘('(l nu'ir weve s('tth‘d, and this was (In' 
lii'st llnii'lisli colony A\hi(*h took root on AuK'rieair 
K)il. '\'\\v eoinpany snLscHpK'ntl y ( t.n. Kilo) o1)taiued 
ail exteiisi-'ii ctf their ])OAvers, and wiie iiieov])orat.ed 

Ml. Ilaklti *’t t!'C Tonpli*, w.is {[i^ iinjiisiiiwii: rMinjiilu- uf 

■llriiauAt's V ;ni‘l I of Kir^lisli Anth-ji,’’ imltlislKMl m l.'.fts. 

llirii-k ^at tilt* P?nc .(tt f.M tiadc ati-l i,.i\ .v.'t ioji. 

f’ "1 In ’t lilt .'<1 StaU*'' tfazftlt’ci ’ '•tiitos tisal “mdliiiii; tiM\\ u'IDIijij-; <»! Ifii' 
lowit Idit a tou 
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ns llio Vii'^iiiin (’oinjinny. Altlioii^h ilio lirst nd- 
vcDliuvrs were lav iVimi Ikmd;^' “‘aiiv'vs, y('t ilu- nation 
sal)SL*cjiu‘nt]y v(‘a|u'il a violi liavvivst Jvoiii IIkmv I'litcv- 
jirize. A second conipaiiy,, (*all(‘d ‘'tlio J’lymontli 
Advent nv(‘vs,’’ n eve empovvevi'd to plant n liat are 
now called .l’(‘nnsylvania, New devsey, Aew Vovl<, and 
]Massnclni.setts ; but they did not ])lant till some time* 
alic'v. 

The sjiivit of diseov(*vy was ])vos(*eut('d at the same 
time, heiiin* jivineipally diveeted, as hel'ore, to the 
ohjeet of ohlainim** a eliveet ^eassae^e to India. Caj)- 
tain Hudson made: s('A(!val alti'nipts jeviov to ](ilO, 
endine’ in tittle h('sid('s his e'iviii”' his name to Hud- 
son’s Si vails. A\'illiam Ballin. at Il>e eliav'^e of 
se'veral directors of the Kussia Coin^iany, ]umetraled 
still fuvlh(*v in and jrave his naiin* to llallin’s 

ilay. Jl(> V(“[)ovted, tliat — 

"Having for three years coasted all the eiremnl'erenee of 
Itavis’s Straits, he had found no other than a great bay. and no 
hope of a passage Hot some adviintaiie may he made of tin* 
voyage, siiiee there are here plenty of great wliale.s. The same 
may he jinrsued, and good .store of oil may he made between the 
middle of July and the last day of Angnsl ’ 

Jn ]()09 the Kinu; pro])o.sod to the City of London 
the estahlisliuu'nl of an English s(‘ttk‘m('nt in TTlstev, 
then ninch d(‘po])idated. 'fin* city aece})ted tin* pro- 
posal and sent tlivee lunulved ])evsoiis tln'vo of all sorts 
of handicrafts and ocenjiations. The Irish inhabi- 
tants Avcrc traus])lantcd to Conntinghl. Colcraim; 
and Londondt'vry were n'peojih'd, and the Itnids and 
lishcries threat ly imjirovcd. The City of .Loiulmt 
raised 20,000/. for tin* formtitiou of this ucav pltm- 
tation. 

About the same period tin; King, in imitation of 
Henry IV. of France., of whom lie liad a laudably 
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est('CTH, m(l('aT()ur(‘(l to pronioto tlio |)ro])a<?aiion 
of ilu' silkworm in England, and stml circnlar lollovs 
into the counties to ])roino1<' the ^dantinij; of innl- 
Ik'itv trees, which he procured from the Contiiumt in 
3()()(), with instructions for tlic hvi'cding’ and h'cdin^ 
f)f silkworms."' Exp('rienee has ])rov('d tliat silk- 
worms cannot he ])ropai?at('d north of tin* riven* Eoin' ; 
hnt the roval ex])(Timent, alllnnijxh nnsueee'ssfnl in 
itsglf, Avas not Avitiiont valnahh* results in causin'^ 
a resort to Enuhned of silk-throAvsten's, Aveavers. and 
(lA’e'rs. Avlio AM're, hroutiht oven* hA a iMr. Jh'ulamaeh 
hy the Kind's order, and wlio imnn'diate'ly caused a 
considerahl(> silk trade* to rise ii]) in jjondon.t In the) 
reiyn of (^tiie'e'ii l'di/al)e*t li, the* Jirst pair e)f silk steee-k- 
in^rs knowJi in this ceiuntry was im]>e)rle‘d fre>m Sjeain, 
anel pre'semte'e! hy Sir 'fhoinas (Ji*e*sham te) he'i* JSld- 
Je'sty. A ee'ntury aCle'rwarels (1(‘»S]|) the Ent^lish silk 
tviiele Avas* saiel, hy Sir Jejsiali Cliilel, to e*mple)y tt),000 
])('pph!. 

I'his mannfactui'e* Avas more raj)iel in its ^rejAvth, 
anel p^re'ater in its Aalue*, em ae*eonnt ed the exce'cel- 
ii!i>Iy, jne-re'asini;' trade e)f the East Inelia Cennjeany, 
nlie) ne)AT he*”*an tee hrin^■ lierj^e* epiautilies of i*a,w silk 
IVenu Indiei and China. 31 r. Mnnn, who Avreete in 
i^iA(‘S the* Iblhewinj.;; curioeis tahh*, showing; the) 

-* Tl»'.‘ liibl a i>anU‘ft planlfMl at Piuiluh>, in IGOO, on what is now 

lilt* situof r.iKUin,:Liiiani r.-ihur. Sc<ilcv sun<; its praises, ainl l>r. Kint;' .sa>s ; 

♦ “A ]>rinn‘l>’ p.ihKC on tlial s]>n(v doth rise, 

hfiv Se ellc’v’s iiohic musc found miilhcnh's.” 

11 is iiilt ivstiii.u to Uneo\ Ihrt the eeiehr;dt*d rnulheiTV liee with wliicli Shak(‘- 
:;]ieni\‘ onne-liod his .irdnlen al New IM.-uv, and whirl) tlH‘ l»ev. Mr. (Jastn'll raiiseil 
te» )k‘ rnl de»\Mi 111 17.VJ, was eiiK' of thc.NC OAotir aiul, at the pt'iiod, very r.in* 
plants, !*r»il»ahly niost of llie tine old niullierrv trees, of whirii tliere are, »»r 
wire, very inan> Lii llie e,ardrns aronmi London, have tlie same tni.i;ni as Shake- 
sjieare's tree. It is well esfahli'-hetl that Sliakes])eare’s tiee was ]»ianteil with Ins 
own liand. • 

I' l(;-2:k “ I s;iw at Ml. L.de's a saniide of the satin lately made at t'heKi‘a of 

I'inLdish silkworms, f(*r ♦lie I’rinress of Wales, whieli. was very neh an<] he.m- 
“ tiful.” (Tian'cshy’s Diaiy, ^oi. in p, 372.) 
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imports ol' the Com])ariy in the year pivced'rnii;, 
with the ])i‘ie(‘s in India and England : — 
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I, ■'‘i R'real 1 V increased, that, aceovdinij;- lo the sann' auilr)- 
imli.i i-itv, tlu'v employed 30,000 tons ol' sliippiii'.*','' 2,o0f) 
tmiirl '■ mariners, 500 ship earpeiit(>rs, and ahoni 320 . (actors. 

I'lni'land now, instead of iinportiny; I'rom \’(‘niei\ 
was ah.soln((‘ly e.\j)orlin^ Indian ■'■oods to (hnioa, 
Jje^hovn, JVlarseille.s, anl even ^I'urlow. It should 
he mentioned, that it was in tliis yi'ar iU'.2t)) tnat the 
compaiiA es1ahlish<*d tlieir seltlenii'nl at ]\lii(lras, 
wliere they had a tradi' in diamoiids, mnslins, and 
chintzes, in I’l'turn foi- stoekiims, Iiahei'dashcry, i^'old 
and silver lae(', l()ol<inp;-'>lass('s, drinkin'i'-^lasses, 
]('ad, wiiK's, cider, elus'^c, hats, stud's, and rihands. 
I'roiii.-i danu's 1.. dnriin;- his rei,i>'n, (nitered into inanv 
(ifCoin treaties and arran^tnnents (‘or tin* advancement o(' 
British tradf?; ])articniarly w ith the KiiiRs oi' Spain. 
Eranc(‘, and .Jhnmiark, witii the ('zar ol' ]\1nseo\y, 

* lit Hilo ihi.s (■.iiii)>;n'V tli(‘ hirittst iuon-lttiitl tlion liitom in 

KiU^l.-uul. Sill* wa'' of 1,100 Imt.s Imnli-ii, aii'l was Oiilkal Thv Trmirs Incrntsi 
At tlif sanii* tiiiH* llii* Imilt a sinp (»f wai i lor in si/.t* t<i any stt'ii in 

Enitkntil Itt'f'ov : ln’in- ni’ I,M»o Itm.'-, ami iMn'\ ni^ 0 ^canipoi. ''Tlio sliips tin* 
Kast Imlia f'oinpany in 101.'), M*\cral I'ninai^O"' of 1,1(I0, l,0{;o. 

000, S{»'), and tlie rest fh»in (!O0 d'-wn 0> I.'jO (n-is. 
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njul'witli tlio ITollaiulors. ()nr trade' witli Holland, 
iiowovea*, nas a i;()od d('al |)r(*jndic‘(Ml l>y a (‘inaim- 
staii(*(' which (K'curnsl in 1(>()S. Jt a])])(‘ars tlial the I'i.iuio, 
art ol* dyedn^* and drc'ssin^’ woollen cloths had ^re'atly 
iinprove'd in Holland; and that it had lu'eonn' a 
eusloin to seaul white' cloth tVoin Ihij^'land to Holland 
to h(' dyi'd and <lr(‘ss<‘d, and send. l)aeK to Ihi^iand 
i(;r sal(‘. lleih'clini!: on tin* ^n'at proht the'rc'hy 
nia(h‘ hv the' .1 lollainh'rs, ^Vhh'nnan Coe-kavne', ;ind 
some' oIIk'i* Ijondon jner(‘ha]it>, |)ro])(»s<‘d to tli(‘ Kinu;* 
to und(a*tak(‘ the* duani;' and dre'ssinn' o(‘<‘lolhs at 
honi(', and ohtaijH'el a jiale'nt. The K in^‘ also issued 
a ])ro<*]anial ioji prohihil inii,* ih(' t‘\ jiortat ion ol* whiles 
<*Ielh IVoiii l‘]ni;,‘land, and M‘i/<'d the (‘hartea* ol* tlu^A.i. n;o^. 
.M('re*hant Ad\ (‘id nre'rs of London, whieii lanpoweaeal 
tluan to (‘\])oi*t d. [V\\v Jloilajuh'rs r(‘taliat(‘d h\ 
prohihit in^* tin' iinjifti’tal ion ol* Lnu'lish dy(‘d cloths. 

Thus was (‘omnK'rea' thrown into eoid'nsion. Cock- 
ayne* was di<ahl(‘d from se'llinu* his (*lo1iis an\'\\hei‘(' 
l>nt at home*: and it *p]‘ove*(l that his cloths \\(*re' 
v>oi*M' dyed, and \('1 A\e'r(‘ eh'are'r, than tic '^e dj)ii(> in 
HolhineL A areat elnnnnn'was consi'ipaad ly rais(‘d 
1)V the \\<‘a\e‘’s rmd merchants, and, atter mnch 
(*ont ro\ v'rs\ . the Kina*, iii l(»lo, round himse*!!* 

(dili^'i'd to iinnul (’ockasn('’s patent, and to j*<‘stor(* 
tilt' e*liarle*r of the' Alt'j'chant Adve'id nrers. 

'Tlu: uraidinu' ol‘ jueinojioly pate'nls hv iht' K in *, 
i^‘a\ (' i‘ise* tt) loud complaints. Tht'st* monoiiolit's 
w ('!*(' i;'rant<^l; em a lar^'t' scale*, to J*a\'oni*it('s, I'oi* 
the' sole vt'ndin^* or making* of (*e*rtain articles of 
iiK'rchandize' or niaunfaed nrc. In H)H), Kiim; Janit's 
was ohiii;‘('d to rc'voke* ihe^st* ])att'nts hy j)ro(*lama1 ion ; 
hilt lie snlh*re'd lifmsc'ir to he drawn into nt'iv one's r n. i.. <' 
ufle'iavards ; and, in tjie* Parlianie'iit was ('om-fi'i 

])clled le) intt'rtcr#, and to declare all iiiOLLO])oli(.‘s oJ'luHr' • 
this se>ri void.* 
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Tm(ii‘o{ An {inonyinoiis writcT, in the intorc'st ol‘ tlic 
(Innng tliia Lovant (’<)inj)anT, i^ivrs ;i ])iduvc'! of ilie trade of 
‘■'■'f''”' I'^nglaiid at lliis ]»(>viod : — 

We trade to Kaples, (huioa, Le^lioni, IMarseillcs, IMaln^a, 
kc only twenty ships, cliidly herrings, and thirty sail 

more ladtai with ’[)i])e-stav(‘s from Ireland. 

- To Poi'tu'ral and Andalusia we send twenty ships for 
nin(‘s, sn”:ar, fruit, and \V(*st Indian drup:s. 

— To Dorde-anx ne staid sixty ships and barks for wines. 

— ‘‘ To JIanil)urg:li and ]\1iddkd)iirgh, thiiiy-liv(^ shijis arc 
sent by our JMia'eliant Adveniurers’ Company. 

— “ I'o Dantzie, Koninj^'sbur^. wc, send yearly about 
tliirty shijis, vi/. six from London, six from JpsAvieh, and tln^ 
rest from Hull. L\nn, and Newcastle, but the Dutch many 
more. 

- To >sorway Mi‘ send not above five ships, and the Dutch 
abo’o forty, and g’r<*at sliips too. 

— “ Onr Ntnu’astle coal trad(' employs 4<>0 sail of ships; 
viz. 200 for supjilNiii^ of Loudon, and 200 for the rest of 
England. 

‘‘ And besi(l<‘N our ovn ships, hither, even to tlu! miiie’s 
ivioutli, (*onn‘ all our neighbouring* nations vith their shi])s 
continnally, ein])]o} in^ their own shipping and mariners. 1 
donl)t not nluMluM*, if they had such a treasnn', Ihvy would 
employ not tlu'ir own shippim^j sohdy theivin. Tlie Fiameh sail 
thither in whole tleets of lifly sail tojrdher, servinjj^ all tludr 
ports of Picard le, JSormandie, Dreda^au', (^(‘n as far as 
Itcxdu'l and llordeaux. And the ships of Premeii, Eindei:, 
Holland, and Zealand supply those of Flanders, itc., wliose 
shi])pin<«; is not j^reat, with onr coals. 

— “ Our Iceland tishcry employs 120 ships ard harks of 
onr own. 

— And the JNewfoiindland fishery loO small shijis. 

— “ And onr (Irecmlaiid ^hale lish.ery fourteim shijis. 

— As for the Dermiidas, we know not yet what they will 
do; and for A irjj^inia, we know not wliat to do with it; tlie 
i)re.sent jirofit of these two eolonii's not cmjdoying any store of 
sliippiiig.” 

1 

TJtc viiluo of lliis c‘olo]n])oi*a,ry rooord must ])o 
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a])j)av('iit. 'riiat tlio Hnamulas and Virj^iuia w <'!•(' tu.' khik's 
not in a V(Ty satislaclovy stalt*, may lu' account I'd 
Idc liv the “ countcil)last<'s ” conlinnallv issiu'd hv f ', 
tlic kin^-, A^hich nutcli aHirlcd llntsc' plantations. As 
larly in his rci^n as ](>()!, the kini;' laid a tax of six 
shillinu's and ciylit pence a ])ound on tobacco : de- 
claring' that — 

W ]u'rt':is toltacci) of lat(‘ vcnis out and broni^lit 

froui'roroiiiii parts in small tpuuilitios, was taisi u and iisod by 
1 Ih‘ b(dtor sort, ])(>tli tlmii and now, onlv as [iliyvio, to j)r(‘sci’vo 
Imaltli. but is now . fit tlii< day. tln*oni>h (wil custom ami tlu‘ 
iolt'ration tiu'rcuf. cxccssivcdy taixim by a iiumlxa* of riotous and 
(lisortlcrly persons oi’ mt'aii and base ciuuliUon. wbo do spi-iid 
most of llit'ir lime in lliat idle \ani1\, to the e\il (‘\am|iU‘ and 
corrui)tiu»i;* of otlicrs; and also do consume the wimies wlfudi 
many oi'lliem iii't liy llieir labour, not cariii”- at wind print' tlii'y 
bu}’ that dru^r : by wliieb immoderati' takinii* of tobacco tlu^ 
lu'altli of a^urc'jit number of our pt'opb' is imptiirc'd and tbeir 
bodit's weakent'd and made iniiit for labour ; Ix'sidcs that tdso a 
j;-r('yt part of the treasiirt; of onr land is sjK'nt and cxlniustt'd by 
ibis oiily dru^, so lieeiitiou*.ly abused of the meanc'r stui ; all 
wliit;b enormous mconst'iiii'nec wc do [leiceivc' lo nnx'et'd prin- 
cipally from tluj jj:real (juautity of tobacco i)roii;ibl into t his our 
realm, w Vicb c\ct mi^lit in ^reat part bi! iH sirictixl In some 
jxood inijiositioa to be laid on it. \A beri'fore, \’C.'’ 

15ul lliis u:is not tin* only clnx'k upon tIuMnub' ofia-oni.- 
till' iH‘\v t*oloni(vs. A1 a lalor ptTiod, in Kill), tlu' kin;^,* 
issiu'd a ])ro(*lajiia1 ion in \ ir^initi, to rc'sirain ^ - 
])(xi])!(' from p'owing* loliacco. Hr roniniandcxl llial. 
no planltM* sliouJd luakt^ al)o\(' onr linndnxl wri^lit 
of lobarro ]kt ainiLUii, for Ibr inarktd was so low, In^ 
roidd iiol i;iA't‘ al)ov(' tlinx' sliilliiiij»s p(‘r j>onnd idi* it,” 
and advis(*d tln^ rolonisls fo tumi llirii* spai*r tinir. 
towards ])rodnrinL‘‘« r(>ni and stork, and towards Hn^ 

' NfM'itlicU's^ ilit' t.-iiiiMini])ti«'»t iiMi-l havt' l.au‘b iiti u\. fi , y, j-f'. utll\ it,..’ 
is .I'.stTtt'tf tlh'ie \v<*u' V 7 11- d. p.s ai a m I. II'’ * 

+ t. AM <Iol. 
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lunlviiii** ol' ])()insli, or otlior inanufacl Lirc\s>' This pro- 
(‘laiiKiiioiK ^vln(*li is ^‘ivcMi in tli(' liistory ol* A^irginia, 
is su(rK*i(Mitly si i*a]n;*<‘ly ^^or(l(Ml to indiuv. tlie holiol* 
Unit it was issiK'd by sonio loital authority, hut it was 
(*nroj*(*('(l in llu' oarly part ol* Iho following yc'ar, hy a, 
]n*o(*Jaina1iou wliicli eoiimuMicvd — 

“ AVlK‘r(‘:is ^\(^ out of tlu* ilisliko \\c had of tlu* uso of tobacco, 
h'ndini.^ to a ^»;c‘ii(‘ral ^nd now ooiTuption hotli of our bodies aitd 
luaiiiirj-s. and ycl, lun c ri liolcliug it, of tlic two, nioj'o 
iol(M‘ablc tlnil Iho .-sanu' should b(‘ imported, amongst otlua* 
vanities and Mi])erlluities which come fi’O’u ])e\oiui seas, than 
be permitted to be ])laut('d within this realm, tliereby to 

abn>(; and jniMiinploy tlu' soil of this fruiliid kinglom, ^e. ; 
Wi) thei'f'l’ore strletiy ehariieand (‘<)miijan(l that om- j-roelamalion 
ol' l>ee('mber la>t. restraining liu' plant iiii^ •>!' tobaeeo, he 
obsein ed 

kijig :i|»p(‘ars hardly to 1 iinm‘ iniagiiual t lirtt the 
tiiiK' uould cojun w luni lohaeeo would so impor- 
tant an articl(‘ ol* <*omnu'r(*(', and so fruitJ'uJ a sonr<‘(‘ 
of r(‘vcnu(^ in liis dominions. olfoid of his ]>ro- 

(‘lainatJons was most injurious to tJn‘ j'ising (*oJoiiios, 
and, ill ho was ohliuvd lo issiu' a, ]>ro(*lnma.f ion 

prohihiliiig tli(‘ importatioji of a.nv t()ha(*(*o ('\e(‘|)t 
from A'irgiiiia and tho Sonu^rs Islands, l!i(‘jH‘l)y giving 
IIkmii a monopoly ol* 1h(‘ trade'. 

One of the latest acts of Kingdam(‘s\s rc'ign was 
to issue a s|)(‘('ial commissiou to in(|uireinto ihe state 
of {rad(\, and es])cciallv ol* iho avoo1 lrad(', wliieh 
was said 1o Ire depr<‘ss(*d. TJiis was tho jirst (*om- 
mission of tlu* sort iwer instil ut('d, and it is thought 
t<) hav(‘l)(H'n instigated partly hy (*aus(‘h‘ss (‘omplainls 
as to tlu* state* ol'l]*ad(', and partlyhy some re'al gi'ouiuls 
<d* grievance* arising out eji* Ihej ce)mpe‘tition of thei 

* At i\ Nultsojiiviit pfi'i'Ml, tin* Kiii'j:, with nmi't' icrnumKMuloil tiu' 

■|iroi»;r-Mti(tii of the silK\\»triii in Vijmnin. It is mil 't slmiiire tli.il it. should 
not ha\o heen liicd m a diinaU' .so well calculated l«ir the jiiopagatioii of 
the worm. 
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I foHanders, mid tho dis]>Mt{vs b('lwo(‘ii ])ri\ati' ti*ad»'rs 
and tlK‘ .M(T(diant .Vtlviailiuvrs of London, and i\]s<} 
lli(‘ lj('vant and lln‘ T.ast India Coin])ani('s. 

A uood iindia'standini;* *;*(MHTa]ly ])r(‘A'ail(‘d t 
(Hil this r(M<;*n IxdAVc'on K ini»* Jann^s and llu' cili/a'n^. 
London l)(‘^*an 1o (‘\hll)it a. i;r(‘atly ini])i*ov(al oiilnarfl 
as|)fad. An A(d of l^a^!ian 1 ont A\as jiassod for i)avini'* 
tjio (>utl\ina,- liainlols oi' S|.-( Jil(\s-in-11i('-lMolds, and 
|)i‘wi-y Laiu' ■ Lily nnd('r1<M>Iv lla^ |»avini»* of* 

linn I* niark(‘l at Sinilhiiold. a ml lh(‘ kini^’ ( \ .i). KHs^ 
isMU'd a ronnnis#;i<a] "M'or tin' vomosal of lutisamu's 
in tlio aismmls r-ali(‘d Liin*oin\- hni- I’iolds, and lor 
** hiAimv onl ihosa into r^'i^adar walks, A<'., in 

>n< !t l‘( !*ni as Inii^o Join's, onr siir\ (‘yoi*-i;'('in‘]*;;l 
of onr woiks, and on?' oi* lln' oonnnissionoj's, shall 
dra^^ h\ way o(' map/' Jin' ‘‘substantial inha- 
bitants '’^oT tin' adjiiccaii jiarisln's w(M*c call('d on to 
dofray tho oxpnns;' b\ oont lalmt ions, and tin' kini^* 
dii' 0 (J(*d th.ad liM ot* all sn(*h as will not (*ontri- 
!)Ut(' shall 1)^' laid bafora us." Uds niodo of ])ro- 
\ itlini;* lor ilia (‘xp^aiso nas ]n*o!iabiy th< Toason wliv 
t!ia w^Nf'k was iinprrfo'-tlv (‘\a*<*uiod. 

!u L'd'J, a pro(*lainat i(m was mad(' for flio buihh'iss 
(»r London to mak tlnar walls ol* !n*ick : and it 

must tnJ 1)0 oinit1<‘d lo Ix' noti<'<'d that il was in tin' 
sann' yoai* that London A\t‘is first <*llartually supplii'd 
with, wat('r IVoui tba L('a lhj*om^li Hk' (‘n1('r])rist‘ 
and <'n('iii*'y of Mi*, (aftcawards Sir lluL;']n ^lid- 
dh'bm.l' 'Un' caiia! (xuist riudi'd for tin' jiurposi' of 

! 'i’lh' III t n.itu "I' l.tMMl'-d wd.- fiMiii lln.‘ Tv linn, t’l •»:) 

V iV'i \v.»s 1 1 iHLilit 111 j'a'O' i*'!' tin* *'t' tin- Oj-i-;,! 0/,i|(]nil cjc, toi 

III Wr t III llu* n;n. IlN’,. 'riinr IniTtlic/, \.jiis jHii-i ni ITvT, 'j'li.tn;. 

^s.iUT V :o II!--! Hit!' h->M • s li\ Ti'>ni .-iii i'lnjint- c‘!(‘Or«l uc.n L'»]ni'>ii 

j.\ I'l'tcr N.tiii'. .1 iMi+'linmn. Ion InU lani In', n lirnu* lor 

su|i]'lMnu tli(' Oi*\ \Mlli fioMi t'u- ni;i iH-fnir till- Oominoii (’.miihiI in 

a nji . ;ni I tho niNcr wio ouni'klcil, uini v»atii liiuii^-lil into noij.Uiii 

. l.y It, 111 n;'2<K 
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airovdiu^ this supply, is to this day a monument of eu- 
_i!;in('erin£.;; skill. lVrha])s, lioAvevin', the most A aluahlc 
im])vovcm<Mit for Loudon eilected in this reii^n, was 
Niivigatioii the im])r()vem(‘iit of the naviijjalion of the U])])er 
TbanioH seetioii of th(' river Thames, so as to make the 
imi-rovod. wliole coiivse of that river navin;ahlc for har^vs and 
lighters, from Oxford to London. Tliis was done 
hy A<*1 of rarliaim'iit (:21 Jae. 1. c. 82), “for the 
“ eonveyanee of Oxiord frc'eslone hy water to London, 
“ and for eoals and other lU'cessaries from JiOndou to 
“ Oxford, now eomin^ at a dear rate*, only hy land 
“ earriai^e, Avherehy the roads are heeome ('xeiH'dini*; 
“ had.” ^J’lie Aet sliows that the Thames Avas already 
navi^’ahle from Tiondon to Ihireot, and tliat it Avas 
also navin'ahh' for many miles ahov(‘ Oxford, so that 
a deepeminy of tin' navi^ution for about smen 
miles, plae('d Tiondon in direet v-ater-eoiunumieation 
with si'veral inland count ic's. 

ivm].. Jt Avould have he(‘n Avell iiuh'ed both for himself 
Vii.'ni'l'i! iiiid for his peo])l(', had Kim;'’ Charles L carried out 
th(‘ policy of t^necMi Elizabeth, and of his fatlu'r, 
Avith regard to trade. Jhd from his first aee-‘.‘ssion 
to the eroAvn, Charles pursued a course most rcjui”- 
nant to the feelim^s and detrimental to the inti'rests 
of his people, lli* ascended tla? throne' in ](>25, and 
one of his earliest acts Avas to create one of tho.se 
TiM,.iiiig trading' mono|)olies Aihieh had been so mneh com- 
\ZTrl'" plained of in the time of his fatlu'r, and against 
Ktomi. wJdch the l*arlianient had legislated only in the jire- 
A'ious year. 

Trading ])at('nts and monoiiolies had been granted 
hy !Eli/,abeth and James as acts of favour at the 
instance of their faA'ourites. Clnwh's thought that 
tlH'y could he made a means of enriching himself. 
Jie accordingly granted monopolies and patents in 
all directions, and to Avhomsoever Avonld ])ay him 
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uiosl Tor tljoiii. The IVoedoiu of Irade, ^\hich liad 
so rapidly enrielied ihe iialioii siiuH' llu' lirst M'ar 
of T]liza))(‘l li» ivas ijilerfered a\ ilh in ahno.st, e\ ery 
direction. The importation of alum was ])i-ohil)it('d, 
in order to ei'i'ate a numopoly in favour ol‘ e(‘rt;iin 
aliiuj Avorhs in \'orkshire.' Mlie inanulaeturi' of 
hrieivs was interfered with. I’he J\in<;' took into liis 
^oAvn hands tlic' manufacture of salt]H'tri*, Avliich was 
to, !)(' made IVom urinary deposits. .M ono]U)li(\s wcma' 
^■rant('d for manul'act uriuu- ta]»est ri(*s ; for oji<'nini>‘ 
niiiu's in ( 'ardi^'ausliin* ; for di'essin^’ ships with a 
eenu'iit whicli woidd ])r(“\ent tlnan from hnniinu;' in 
fmhts at .sea, and would also pres('rv«> them from 
harnach's. i’atents Avere issued "for t he manul'act ure 
ol' eop|)ei- fart hinus for tin* "sole inakinu; of si(>el 
for "renderinii" sea e(»al and ])it coal Jis useful as 
charcoal, w it hout t'll'encc* In sineil or smoke;” " J'or 
th(' sole makin^• t»f stone pots, jnus, and bottles;” 
"for the dj-ainiin>- (»ut of mines;” "for makinii' ^ims, 
ureal and small;' V‘ for nudlina: iron on*;” “for 
jilowim;- land without hor.si's or oxen ;” "I'ormakim;- 
" m.i^ls to i4;rind without tin* Ixdp of horses, Avind, or 
" watt a* ; ’’ — the |)at ent ts's of all t lu'st' proji'ct s pa\ ina,- a 
Acarly sum to the ItoAal hxchisjuer. Many <»f the 
])rojccts were absurd, but nom* of tluan were; harm- 
less. The ])eople Aveax* led to lanbark their money in 
])rojects thus launclual Avith the* royal sanction and 
sn})])ort^; and, as tin* ])roiects either juanaal ui\work- 
ahle and came to nothin;;^, «)r were intia-fca-ed with 
by now jdans for which jiutents were akso p,i'anted, 
all the blame of failure; eam<; to be; attributeal to t he* 
kiiie*, Avho e*ondue*teel the* alfairs e>f the* Slate w itlmul 
e*ither (kihine*t or l’arliam<*nt, anel his pe-rseinal un- 
])e)])ularity be*e;amt; oicessive*. 

Is' or Avas tlys tlie AvOrst. T'eir the j)ur[K)se‘ ed' 
th^sf itow ims-sesbctl l»v tJio Manpiis u]' Nnmiuiil'V, iioai W 
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raising ivv<mui(\ diarlcvs int(M*f(T(vl Avitli privil('^*('s 
Av1ii(*li had Ihmm) i>*i*an(('d ))y his |)r(Ml('C(‘Ssors on tlic! 
throiH‘ to iidliKMitial Iradini;’ (‘oinmiiiiii ics. llislallK'r 
had doin' onou^li to ijijun' 1 ho plantal ion in V irginia ; 
(diarh's annidh'd llu' ciiar1<'r (>1* llu' London nuM*<*hants 
ior 1]i(' s('<1 h'liK'nl of that ([(‘poiuU'noy, inad(' a I'oyal 
niono|)oly (»l‘ (Ik' .salt' of lol)a^.*(*o witliin 11io r<'alin, 
and ixmr (ho linishiin;* siroio' 1o tlu' ])ros|)orily ol* tin; 
(*oIony hy ])rolnhil inu* Iho (‘\|)oj*tat ion oT 1ol)a(.*(*o 
JVoin Virginia to any Idn'i^n staL', and hy 1akini»* tho 
solo ])r(‘-('in[)l ion into his own hands ;« t hi-iown prii'o. 
()t his own an(ho!*il\, Kinj^- Charlos also h'\ i(‘d a dntv 

r - t 

oT Is*. jH‘i* (*Iialdi‘on on till (*oa! o\j)^)]*l('d IVoin lhii;‘land 
to i‘(>i*('iu*n i>oj*l>, int(a*lorinu‘ A\ it h a ti*ad(‘ wliic'h, as 
\\(' havi' alroady s(m lu had ho(‘onH' ol* sonn' niai^ni- 
tnd('; ajid in nothinu* oUo lioint;* lol't him to 

tax, ho (‘sial)!ish('d a madtin^• toul hrow ini;* inono[)ol\ , 
undor ])r('i(‘noo o(* rost raininy; [ho (‘\0{‘ssi>*c nninlaa* 
of jnalistoi's, and tin' a))(is(' oi* making* had mall, and 
tho (a\(*('ssi\ (‘ nunihor of \ icdnalli'rs ‘M\ho t('o;^ uj)on 
’‘Mlioin to hrow alo and Ix'or, and niak(' it too slroiur 
‘Sand luaady. siTMhiy* Idi* dninkonin'ss and oxot'si^.” 

J\l<‘asnr<‘s sn(*h as thos<', \\hi('h inh'rlorod with tho 
lrad(' of (‘\('ry class anioni;*si tin' ])(‘o])lo, iVoni the 
inoi*(*hanl ])rino(' down to (ho pnhlic'an, (*onld jiol hiit 
occasion tin' dirt'st oonrnsion, and tin? y*i*a M'st dis- 
salislaotion. Constant ('\asions or atti'iniih'd ('vasions, 
of tho inon(»])oli('s assured l>y tin' Crown, and ol' (ho 
■])ri\ iU'U'os, or prctoiuh'd priviU'yx's, yranlod to its 
])a1ont(‘os, soon lilh'd tin' jails of Ihialand. Charh's 
yranlod oonnnissions to ooinpomul n ilh ()irt‘n(h'rs " — 
anotiior modi' of h'y’alisini;* oUonoi'S upon payjnontol'a 
lino. This dissatisTn'd tsio patt'nloos* and at haiyth, 
such Avas tho (‘onfu^io]!, that ^Charles, to ([uii't In's 
])copl(N was ol)Lii;< d to i^suc a proclairalion,' utterly 
rcvolviui^ dhers j^ranls, li(?onccs, j)riy*iloi»*os, and 
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(‘oinmissioiis, prorunnl IVoinlnin on foi* ilui 

oomnuni ^ood and profit of liis sulijocts, and sinc(\ 
n[)on ('\p(a'i(ai(*o, Jonnd to l)o ])ivjudi('ial, and incoji- 
veinont to tin' pc^oplo.’’ 15nt, as nsnally happons 
in llio oaso of a, royal (‘oinTssiou, it. oanu' 'roo 
LATi:.” Tli(i nation Avas on tlu' cv(‘ of rtAolnliou, and 
(*oiu*(‘Ssi()n only on(‘ourai»‘oin(ad to 1h^)S(' >\lio 

^wcro ])rc‘parin^* for rc'volt. 

•(fliarlos o\(M) \v(‘nt Ilin‘ ]<ai^*tli of (auI(\‘n’onrini»* to 
siii)j(M*t to sonn' soi't of taxation 11ios(' wlioin In' niosl 
oj^pri^s^^iMl. \\’r«liavo s('(Mi that in tin* |n*(‘(‘<'dinu* r('iii*n, 
oniiu,ration had l)(*i;‘un to inai\(’i sonn* ))roi>‘)‘oss, and in 
lids rt'iu'n, tin* rnritans wc'ro iiudiin.'d to soi'k in tin' 

X(*\v \\ orld a IVoo spinas* for its (*\('r(‘isi*. (.diarh's, I'lni-.i.. 

1 II .... . 1 l')ll U' 

iiiKM'i' |)i-t'1< i!C(‘ (liat llu' ion ol persons p:iyni”- mh. itii, 

Milisidies witl'in the renlin would iin])overisli llie 
kinn'dom, issiusl ip proelnuuil ion 1o ])revent tliesi ' a n. u;.;? 
•” idle, nnd relVaetory s])ii'its, ^\ liosii only, or iirlneipal 
" end, i.s to live as nineh as they can AvillionI, tin' 

•' reach oi‘ authority, *” I'roiu eniharKini^ th(‘nis('l\ es 
withoiil a li<'(‘uee : or, if under tJii' vadne oj' a snhsidv 
niair,#” w il liout a <.*(*rt ifn*at(' of his ha\ini»‘ tak<'n lln* 
-M'aliis of adloiZ'iainM' and snpri'inacy, and lil\(*nis(* 

’* IVoni tin' ininisloi* ol‘ his jiarish, ol’ his coini'rsa- 
‘Mion and (‘onrorndty to tin* onlars and dis(*iplin(* of 
‘•tin' (diiurli of Ini^land.” Inline hlindin'ss ol* his 
(‘oinisals In'. ov('n \v('nt furlln'r than this; for htiNinj^' 
iH'tused.to allow tin^ ihiritans to sork fri'odoin IVoin 


])(TS('(*iLliuu in tin' wild(*rn('ss, In* ])ro(?(*od(‘d to tln^ 
U'lmth of ])r('\ ('iitiii”* tln*ni from oarniinr tln'ir hn'ad 
at holin', hy trading* j*(*stri(*tions sncli as that inpioscd 
upon the A\ ca\(‘rsHd)inpan\ of London. That corpora- 
tion was allowi'd only to admit into its fr(*odoni such 
as should he (*onrofmahlc to the laws of tin* realm 
‘‘ and the eoiistilutioiis of the Church of Ihiyland.’' 
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02 T]rK PORT AND TUAIM^] OV LONDON. [cuaimi. 

“As if,” says an old wi'ihT, “ ilic constitutions of 
“any Cluivch could have an\ tiling- to do with the 
“ trade of wcavini*;.” 

At ]('n^tlii llics(' tyrannical rest riel ions on the 
lihertv of trade and tin* exercise of reli"’ion h'd to 
their natural consec^uences. 'fin* Imposition of Shi])- 
j\loney, hy Avhi(‘h evc'ry county in Eiinlaiid was 
annually tax('d to provid(' a shi]) of war of a certain 
tonna!^('! and with a c('rtain minilxT of men, to make 
war n])on the Dutch * (a measure, in its('ir, hy no 
means popular), led to that slrm>’^l('<which iskmtwn 
in our history as tlu* (Ij;i:at Tun om tion. t.)!' 
coui'se, during- tin* whole p(“riod of the t'i\il AVar, 
trade must have* Ix'en ^rc'atlv alfected. The straits 
to which tin* kini!,' himstdl' was driven are matt('rs of 
historv, as are manv of the extraordinarv melliods he 
resorteil to lor raising money. Only one of ilu'sc^ 
discreditable proc('('din^s ruH'd lx* recoiahal lu'n*. On 
the ('ve ol‘ his stru<'’i^lc with tin* Scots. Kiiii^' ('liarles 
h()U!;ht U|) on credit all tin** ])epp(>r in London 
heloni;iuii,‘ to the Lasi India Company, wiiieli In* sold 
out ayaiu, lor rc'ady nioin'y. In ]()t2, wi* tiiid hi ;m 
account of money dishursed out of the tonmin-e and 
poundage duty, an acknowledgment of the deiit in 
an entry as follows; — 

f 

“ To tin* Last. India Couiimny, in part of a dcht oivinj; to 
tlicin tiy liis niaji'hty for jiciipcr, boni^lit by my Jjord Cottinjiton, 
y,ii:;/."i i.v. 7f/.” 

Thouo-h the trade of London must have sutfered 
most M'veri'ly during: the ('i\il War, we lind the citi- 
zens still tin* richest ]) 0 ])ulation in the empire, and 
able to mak(* the lari^-est eonijahutions to tin* cause 

* The <’it\ LcihIhii \\i\i tji\nl nl t\\*» sl^ij s of stio tons ninl :;‘2D nicii ('nch. 
DtAiHisliin* \\<is rc<iiiirt'il t'>sii|n»l\ tlic lafcsl ship, tiliicii was JMM) tons lnihlcn, 
and o(I0 incii. Lfke.stLM‘shiic was lalod tt» tlic siiailie.4, IhO tons, and isO men. 
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Avln(*li llioy ('S])Oiiso(l. nccordijii** lodavcMi- 

(loii, tlio LoihIoium's, Ihroiiu'lioid tliis na^n, inadi' llio 
most laiuiMitahle and (‘oidiiiual coinplainls ol* llu' 
niinous (dlVcds of tlu' 1\in:>*’s iu(‘asiir('s on Ihoir 
1]*adcs y(d it is el(‘ar, (Vom llu' slat(' ol‘ ilu' customs 
dntics ill KilO, that tlu'. trad(‘ of tin' kingdom had 
j)ro^*]*('ssiv(dy advanced. 

In 1(>M Avc ha\(' a ]n*int(‘d notice ol*th(' imlnstry of M.uinfju- 
M;in<*h('s1('?, 1hoii^*h that town is ludi('\{al to ha\(‘ had m'.u.i.Vs- 
inannlacliin's hclorc^ UJOO. A uritc'i* of tin' ])(‘riod 
;.vi\(‘s lh(‘ lollouin!.*; cmaons ac(*onnt of tin' trade ol* 
tin* town : - 

“ TIk' to\Mi of ]\TjuiclK's1cr hays the linen yarn of the Irish 
ill lO'rat (|iKLiitily, Jincl, \\ caving it, ri'tnrns it a<:ain into Ireland 
to si‘ll. Neitlu')*, ' he adds, ‘^does Ikt industry end lu're, 
for tlicy buy cotton wool in London, that comes first from 
(’yprus and Smyrna, and work ihi‘ sanu) into fustians, v(‘i'- 
milions. (Umitics. ike. which tlnw r(‘turn to liondon, wlien'tluw 
ar<' sold, and from thcnci*, not seldom, arc* sent into such foreign 
[nirts where tin* first mati'rlals may be more easily had for the 
manufacture.’’'^'' 


Tin* oiithrcak ol* the Civil Mtw is said to have 
(X'casioiicd the I'stahlishnn'nl of hankim»* hnsiin'ss in 
London. iTiortotliat tinn*, tin* Hoyal Mint in iln^ 
T(m'( 1* had lor sonn* years heen made nsi^ of hv iin'r- 

r f/' 

c-liiMiisiis :i l>:inlv ()JM)c])()si( ; l)ii(. K in^’ CliiuJi's liavii)^ 
ma(U i'm* Avitli Iho luoiu'v tliciviu, (lie Mint lost ils 
crc'flit. On Iho lm'al\ini>- oul of the ('ivil War. tln'iin'r- 
cliauts be^^an to lo(l<j,i' tlioir oasli in tlio hands of <'old- 
sinitlis, Avfik ])OAV('r to recidvo and pay for them ; and, 
no douhl, als<j caleidalini; that, in cerlain eveuis, tlu'sc^ 
":oJdsmitlis would Ik* aide to send llndr inonev to 
fortnifii ])arts, in^tlie form of plate or otherwise. Tin; 
goldsmiths also, at tjie same time, henan to reecdxe 
the rents.of g(‘iillemeri’s (vslates, and to hold the same 
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to Ihoir OH'dit, avHIi intorost. It Avas a'ovv soon 
I'omid lliat lids svsicin Avas conAa'nicnl I'ov 

all ])arti{'s in coiiinu'icial transactions. TIio haidccrs 
so(ni Ix'^an to llonnsli, and in tlic Coininonwcaltli 
A\cr(! al)Jc to supply CroniAvcdl Avitli advancos on tlio 
security of tin' juddic ia'aciuiCs. 
i‘ irivni To sucli cxtciil iiid'H'd did l)ankinii‘ succ(‘('d, that 
' " ■ sc'vcral j)roj(‘cls av(T(‘ started durinj'' the, t’onnnon- 
A\('altli for the cstahlishiiK'nl of hanks, hy public coni- 
■|)anics and otherv\i.s(‘, on, to say tlu* least, very ques- 
tionahh' bases. Ajnoni;st otluns, oncilcnny Jiohinsou 
projected the cstablishinciit of a “ band J>ank,” witli 
a ])rincipal bank in Ijondon .and lOl) branclu's in 
country toA\ns, to h'lid money iqxni inort j>a<;e of 
lands at (i p('r c('nl.. tlu' j)aymcnts of llu' bank to be 
in “bank credit," — /.e. ])a])er. 'i'his, and othei- like 
■|)ro|)osaJ.s, thou”h not adoj)1ed ut tin* tini(‘, A\er(‘ 
reviv(ul at a lat(‘r ])eriod. 

lilt' 'I'he stiqipajiA' of bn”lish trade during' t lie Ci\ il War 

I'l 'un. <d' Li'iA'at adsr.nlap' to the' .Dutch. Anisterdani 

in a lew _\ears rose to a ”'reat state of ])ros])eiity, and 
I'i-jiiii.s “the .Hollanders had. in short, at this tinu*,' widl- 
iViitlii.*^ " ni,i>‘h b('aten all jiations by trallic out of the sc'as, 
“ and lu'conu' the onl\ caj-rieis of j;'oods throuyh- 
“ out the world.” * lii KmI, the Hump I’arlianu'nt, 
obseiwin”: Avith coiu.aTii the i^rowib of Dutch coni- 
nn'rce, and that their Aessids A\er<‘ importing' even 
the jiroducc of oiir owm ])ossessions, whilst our 
Enj;‘lish ships A\ere rottinij;' at honu', .[Kissed a 
iS’avi^ation Act, ]irohihitin<^‘ importation of mer- 
chandize frojii Asia, Africa, or America, c.vci'pt 
in J]ni;lish-built ships. This law “rliwously alfected 
till* Dutch, Avho conqilained loudly, iml wimc Ainabh' 
.110011 to obtain any satisfaction. 'I'heieupon disjuites arose 
between the two Stati's, and the DuMi prepared for 

JN* \\ jit'.s liitfU'st tif llt.lltiiid, ]»ait i p \:i 
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war, Avliicli In'olvC out in llio followim; year (Kio^), 
and conliniu'd nuill Tlio lau^lish had llu' 

a(l\ aidau*', not only in llio naval onyai;('inonls, Inil by 
boing- able almost to annibilatc the Dulcb comnu'm', 
ubicb iioecssavily passed lbvou<?b tbe lbif;lisb Cbannid. 
In tb(' two y(‘ars (d' tbis war, tbe En^lisb ca|)1 lived 
or destroyed 7<H> Duteb nierebant vessels — a loss so 
seviM'e, tliat tbe Slati's were obli'^t'd to sue j'or |)(“ae(‘, 
and to aceejit sueh terms as tbe J’roti'etor tbon<>'lit 
tit to ^rant. Hy (ins result of tbe war Eni;lisb 
trade Avas soon r^^storinl. 

'I’lie policy oi' Ibiiiland beini^ liberal, tlu* Jews at 
tbis time petitioni'd Cromwv'll to readmit tlu'iu t<» 
s‘-tlle in En!J,land, IVoni wbieb tluw bad bi'cn excluded 
sim-e tbeir expulsitui b\ Kiny; Edward 1. (dOo u'arsi. 
'('heir admissbiu A\as o])j»osed by I’rynue and other 
ikouiidbeads, but tbf I’roteetor was ])ersnad<‘d ot tbe 
biMK'lit to e'lmmeree wliieb A\oubl result IVom tlu'ir 
repdmission, and admitted tbeiu aeeordiimly.* 

Altboiiyli eomim-rei.ll ad\'antayes weri* seeurial to 
Enylaml under tbe Commonwealtli, Cromwell was 
nmeiv.abb’ to obtain llu' (aitire ”'oo(i-wili or eoidi- 
denee of the nu'reantile eommunitv of London. 

t 

TrohuLlv, r(‘;4':a-(U*(] liiui iu(‘roly tis a ]iiililai‘y 

IradcT, and coiisidiatal llio iulun‘ position of Ili(‘ 
eonntry too iiiisotllod, undt-r liis U'ovca'nmniit, to 
indncn thcaii to plane* in it iinj)li(*it e*()n(id(*nn<*. As 
always liajipuMhs alua* wars and iidnsliiu* 

roniniotion. an ohvions anxinty was r\id(MKM*d, dnvinu' 
llie later y(*ars ol'tlie (\)nnn()nA\(*al(!i lor a ])erinaiu‘n1 
and sta))](' U'overniuent ; aod ('roniwidl's last l)i*eatli 
A\as s(*areely di-awiy, Lerore lln* ('iliz(*ns ol' Lomloji 
des(*rled tlie pariV ol* whieli tli(*v liad heen the main 

‘ Tlic *11 til -1) ii diiloL sollkdl III l)idit.'X Al<i-;ilc. .. 

uliith l!K*y .sfill uttijint lit laitrc iiiujiljLTv, at,«l rflrsp t • uliitli (lit v ham 
tlicii j.iiiu i)»al syiia!'<ijii 
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su])pc)rl, o(mi|)ljnuijii>* lliat “tlio irood old cause' had 
hccii too lon^* ]U'i»‘h'cl('d/’ AVitli almost universal 
acclaiuaiiou llu'v acc('j)tod General ]\roiilv’s juoposal 
to r(‘s(ore Uk' royal laiuily ot* Stuart; and Kiu<:]f 
diaries li. was re'ceived in Loudon Avilli sucli 
universal acclamations, that he Avoiulere'd where 
his ('lu'iuie's were concealed, and hoAv he could 
“ liavc so lonu;* (h'laye'd r('])airin;^* io liis IViemds.” 

OiH' of the very lirsl aets ol* \h(i Larlianu'nl, on, the 
IN'storation, was lo i»;ranl to the kim;*, “their siijireaue 
“ liord and So\ (‘na'i^n,” “ on/' subsidy called 

tonnage, and anotlu'r (*all(‘d ])oun(la^*e.” This aed 
estahlislu'd dilierential dulu's, which shoAV Avilh 
much si^nilicance Ihe state ol* public o])inion as 1o 
trade at this linu'. Ida' touna^e ^Tanted Avas as 
follows : — 

“ Tor every ton of‘ ^Vinc. ilio ^rodlli of Tninee. Iliat sliiill 
conic into tlic PoKT or LoxnoN by avjiv of ineiclruidize, 

“ by }Oiir natural born sulijccts, 4 /. lO.s*. 

“ J)V strangers and aliens, 0 /. 

‘‘ And into the Ou'li'OUTs, 

Jly natural born su])iects, 3 /. ; and liy aliens, I/. lO.v. 

“ Tor ('very butt or ]>il>o of ueadc'Is, ]\lalagays, (Fites, Tents, 
Alieants, bastards. Sacks, (!anari<‘s, iMalagas, JMadc'iras, and 
otiH'v ’svines ^^batsocver, counnonly called sweet wiiu'.s, of tbe 
growth of Ibc Tjcvant, S\>ain, and Portugal, or any of lliein, or 
of tbe islands b(donging to them, or els(‘wliere, 

‘‘ Thiit sliiill conic into the Pori of IjOikIoii, 

brought by Englisli subjects, 5,S'. ; and by aliens, l\L 
“ And into the Outports, 

“ by English snlijects, 1 /. lO.v. ; and by aliens/ 2/. 5,S‘. 

“ And also for JMienisli wines, 

by natiii'al born subjects, 1 ?. per auin ; and by aliens, 
I/. ;W’ 

Tot XJ)A0E w:is j;*r;iuted, 

l'\>r all inam^r of goods or inere]iaiwliz(‘ exported or im- 
ported, either by deni/en< or aliens, 12 //. for every 2 ()<. as in the 
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book of rates valued, or ad valorem: and for English products or 
manufactures exported by aliens, more for every 20^. over 
and above the first 20^. ; excepting, liowevcr, all manner of 
woollen cloths, commonly called old draperies, and all other 
goods mentioned to be customs free in the said book of rates.”* 

Ai ilie saine tiiiio nn Act was jiasscd, on the prin- a Naviga- 
ciph^ of tliat of 1051, for the general encouragement 
and increase of ship])ing and navigation/’ hut it 
Alas questioned vv'hc’ither exclusive trade Avas iioav 
necessary ; for under the operation of the ])r('vious 
act, and in consequence of the injury inflieft'd mi 
Dutch commerce, “ ships in England had hecome 
oiK^-third dearc'r, and seamen’s wages so exc(‘ssiv('/’ 
that the cost of our freight had hecome very much 
enhanced. 

The trade of Enghmd at the commencement of this 
reign A\ould appc'ar^ to haAC been Aery nourishing. ' 

Tlie Jiast* India Company, especially, Avere carrying 
on a most extensive husiness. They imported siudi 
va*st quantities of musyns and other choice goods, as 
even to interfere (as the silk weavers eom]>lained) with The East 
11i<‘ internal manufactures of the country. Tlu^v iu^ coM^^nyB 
])(u*tcd so much raw silk as to interf(‘ve (as f Ik^ Turkc'y 
Company complained) AAuth the trade of the Lewant. 

The consequence was, great controversies respc'cting 
this Comjiany ; one party desiring 1o jireelude it 
from imjiorting raAv material, and the other piiviy 
A\ ishhig to 2>^’<^'clude it Irom importing manufactured 
goods. The cause of the Company was stoutly 
])h\‘uled hy Sir Josiali (Miild, who jirovcd that its trade 
Avas of the greatest A^alue to the nation; hut 1h(' 
Coin|)auy Avas jilaced in great jeoiiardy principally in 
eonsequenee of a ,ruj)ture which occurred in Parlia- 
ment concerning it. , 

Thomas Skinner, a merchant, had fitted out a sliij) skjnncm 

cabc. , 

* J2 Clias. IJ. c. 4. 

It 
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A.p. 1C57. for India in 1(557. On lu'v avrivnl out, in 1G5R, tlu', 
asoiits of llio liast India C()ni])any not only soizc'd 
tin' sliip and Ikt incveliandi/o, but S(dzod tlio liouso 
and Island ol* Ibirolla, wbicli SkinncM* bad boujjfbi 
oribr Kini»‘ oi' dainby. Skinnor caino bonu' oyovland 
(boini;* d(‘ni<‘(l a ])assai;x' by S('a in th(‘ East Jndia Coin- 
pan\'s ships), and inad(^ lann'niablo coiuplaints tollu' 
Xin^*, ho lirst relbmal him io a (.'ominitt('<' oi* 
bis Oomu*il, and Io IIousi^ol' b(M.M’s. l'h<' 

JV(‘i*s (lir(‘(*t('d th(‘ Company to answca*, bill thoy do- 
murrcal to Uk' Lords' jnrisdirtion,^ as not (‘omini;* 
])rop(‘rly bdbn' 1h<an from an inhaaor oonri. Tin' 
Lords r)v(a*rul(Ml this ])l('a, and llu^ (^)m]rmy th(M*(^- 
n])on pOitioiu’d tb(' JlousiMd* (kmimons au‘ainst. tho 
pi*o(‘('(‘(linu‘s ol‘ lb(' Lords, wliioh thoy all(‘^‘(Ml to bo 
contrary to law. Eho liords i^Tratiy indaiiK'd, 

and iravi' Skinma* 5,000/, damai;'(> airainst tho (\>m- 
])any. lliis inllamod t!;c t'cnnmons. who scut vSkin- 
nci' lo tlic l'ow(i'. Th(‘ L<)r(k>(»tcd tlu^ Com])any's 
polition to I he kojjjijions 1 m ho I'sC^c and soamlahms. 
d'h(‘ ('ommons rcsoi\.Ml that whoc\tM* should (\\(‘cut(' 
tlM‘ scnli'ucc oi'th(‘ Lords in l-iNour ol' Skimuax should 
be dc(‘m(Ml ‘ka b(‘1ra\(a* oT tin' riuhts anrl [ib(*rti('s 
of th(' Commons of Ibin'Iand, and an inlVini>‘cr of 
‘Mlie ])rivilci;*(*s oi* tlu'ir Jlonsc'.’’ TIu^sim iohmt pro- 
e(*(Mlin<»*s obliu'cd tlu' Kin^* to adjoiDm Larlianuml seven 
time’s; and the (piarrc’l revivini»’ in 'J070, llu' Kinu^ 
called both House’s to AVhitehalL and ]>r(‘vail(‘(l on 
tbem to erase all Ibe roles e)f both House's on tlie' 
snbjoet. Tims eneb’el the i»‘reat ease' of Skinner, al'te'r 
many elaborate (lise|nisitions on tlie juriselied iem of 
either ]Touso oJ* Parlinmc'nt : amid Avhieli ii doe’s 
not ch’arly ap|)(*ar that Skinne]* (’^e’r obtaineel any 
redress ui all! Some years ai'le'iwvarels the Kiji^ 
granted a new charter tej liie ConipaiyVj by Avbicli 
their mono])o]y was eoiifirmed, and tney were em- 
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powcMvd •'•'to seize tl>o ships ami mcrchandizo. of 
iuterlo])e!*s ” with tlie fovfeliuro of ono-half to tlie 
ivioif. 

'J’he prosj)Oi*iiy of trade whieh marked Ihc earlier Another . 
p('riod ol‘ this Tiairn was iioi of lon^ eontimiancc. The tiiou^tch. 
!)ii1eh ha> im*' reeonstriieted tlieir (leet, the 'war for 
marithue sipwemaev het ween lliai p(' 0 ])le and the 
Tat^lish •!;"-aln hroke fail, ‘’od terrilih' eoiilticts at sea 
oe<air;’‘-;1 in'tweeii the Ile'-1s o(‘ tlie two nations. Tin's 
^y:\v niul injurious to luiii'Innd ; not 

iiy r “j.Kf of non-suoooss, ns ])oonus(‘ tlnvnllnirs 
o(' 1 oiui:’ ^voll mul Avisc^ly ndininistorcMl, Hint of ^ 

n'<rtMn r\ ry '|>ossil>]o 0]>j)or1 mn‘1y oj* profitinj.*’ laivo ad- 

!iy t!io roniliri A\]n<*li AV('n1>(‘no{I hor 1 nvo «jt‘r(‘nt(‘si 
int<’liiu‘(Mi1 Tuiuistov, Collxrl, 'wlio ^as 
(“lilf'd {!h^ rnlininisi rnl ion of tlio FinnncM' of t^rnnoc, 
s;-' o:i llinl \nin (*ontos1s foi* mnriiiino 

so.nih jMnt*^' niloiTl^sl his (»onntry tin' o[)])ort unity of 
(l<'\ (‘h>j)inu* hor innnnl:n‘t nriin^* industry. iinnn'- 

dh‘»"f‘!y ('stnbl isin'tl Hi<‘# (hnious (iolxdin innnnfhctory 
To" t::;) ' h'x, jiivioiM'iinj; tin' most <*ini]nnit ni*t»sts IVoiu 
nil sn]vjM»rt it, Tfc' oslnhlislu'd, also, mnnu- 

of cloHu silk, nnd u*hiss. lie procur'd from 
' •nj'hmd tho so(*]'< I o!* tin' stookin^-rrnmo ; ami ^*av(‘ 
t !h'oni',u;’('mont to mmmfactiux'rs of iron, sti'ol, lino 
Vmiln'invaiH', and li'atln'r. Jivory roar of liis 
"Moinistry/' says Ahdtairtx from 1003 to 1072, 

NX a*’ distiimuisliod by tbo ostablislnvu'nl of somo 
'** now manuraot iin'.'" ''' l^y Ids nn\au^'. lM*aiio(.' soon 
I.' . o'.po 1 nr- i;r('at i-iva! and sii])p!ant(a ol* botli Ibiii- 
hmd ami Sloilami in IbiN'iyn inarbots, moo* os]>ocially 
in ,^o Mm: yoods; and ev('U in Kmj;‘1a]i(l itsoJf it 
h(‘U\an to 1)0 (‘ouijdaim'd tliat 'Mwory maid-s('rvan1 
"" Inid btvonn' a standin.L:’ t»'V(muio to the Im'diel' 

“• Kiii^^ of <lir hajf of hoi- 

, . Aee of Lfinih XIV 
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The conse(|u<'i)ce w;is, lliat the balance of trade, 
yery oju'ly in Ibis rei^ii, became a^abi.st Eni^land. 

ori{ MiiMiKT" AM'.ui: orit j:\n»iiTS w i:ui; 

In jL-j,o*2J,si2 

Id ictis . . 4 ,i<h:,!4(i ;>,()t;;i,*27r) 

sliOAvin^* Hint avc sc^nreoly ndvniiccd in ll»e interval, 
nnd that the ha]an<*(' was ]aj*i^*(‘ly a^*ains1 ns. This 
stat(' ol* 1hini’*s could not (‘oiitinuc, and, therefore, 
late in ItUiT, a treaty was concluded at Breda 
1)(*tn('(*n hni»‘land and Holland. Bi'Jbrc it Avas 
actually sii>*ii(.(]^ Dutch (ait('n.d tlu' ]\l('dway 

Avilh s(W('nty shi])s of war, and tooh llu' fort of 
Shc(Tncss, Avliich tluw hhnv up, willi a ^'i*C‘at qiumtity 
of stores; and aftta* hurnin;^* foiu* o]* five of our 
lar<»*(‘st shi])s at Chalhani. n'tuiau^d in triumjdi to 
tlnar own (*oast. 'This had lu'arly (*ansed a eon- 
tiiniation of the Avar, but ultiinat(‘ly peace Avas 
sii>a'icd. 

'J'Ik' iin])orlancc of this ])eac(' to bullish trade v^'as 
(‘stahlislnal by the eagerness with Avliicli the people 
imnnalialc'ly a])pli(Hl llnaust^lves to coimncrcial con- 
cerns. Trad(‘, how(‘V<‘r. rtHpiinMl (aiconrai**(an(“.ii, and 
certain ])ci*so]is al)out theC’onrt (‘ndca\ onrtal to obtain 
it from tlu' SoAaavi^-n. In the year 1 (>(>1), Bi'inco Hiijxad, 
and s('V(‘ntcen other p(M*sons oj' (piality. s(mt out an 
adAamtiire to Hudson's Bay, and iu HJTtt tiny obtained 
a Chartin' for a C()in.])anA, sinee ealled tlu^ Hudson’s 
J5ay Company, f;‘i\ im»' them — 

“The sole trade and eoinmercc of all the seas, bays, straits, 
creeks, lake's, rivt'rs, and sounds, tlial he witliiii tlu‘ entrance of 
llu* strait., connnoiily ealled Hudson's Straits,'’ toilet lier with 
th(‘ hsheiy tlu*rein, and “all mines royal of j^old, silver, gems, 
and pretious stones:'^ ‘\\ieldiug and paying yearly to us, our 
heirs and sueeessors foi ilie same*, two elks and two black 
b(‘av(‘rs. wlieiiMKwt'r and as oilen as we.^ our heirs and suc- 
cessors, shall happen tt» cnicr into the said seas, straits, bays,” itc. 
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Tin; Charier was a Aery ample one, hut the “mines 
royal of i^ohl, silviu*, i^ems, ami pretious stones'* piwed 
illusorAT. Tlie sort of eonnm'rec earried on l)v the 

ft 

company was ('xhihiled hall' a ecmtnry al'U'rAVurds. It 
was a commeree with the Indians aa holly hy barter — 
the aidiclcs given for shins being ])OAvd(‘r, shot, hatelnds, 
beads, tobacco, kniAcs, guns, old clothes, kettles, look- 
ipg-glasses, combs, ike. For tlu'se things, in 1710, the 
Company rceeiAcd and imported .about lOjOOO IxaaA'er 
skin.s, 100,000 other skins, 1-,S00 lb. of bed feathers, 

1,200 Avhale fins, ♦and 210 gallons of whale oil. 

Prohahly this and otlu'r eoueessions to commeree Tiu-kins’^ 
AA’ould h.aA'e giviai stimninsto the FngUsh trade hut 
unha])])ily, in the folloA\ing rear ll>Tl-2). Jvjnu- 

Charh's I 1., jnvssed by jueuuiary ditlieulties, and in 
anticipation of ajiother A\ar with the Dutch, was so 
ill-advise(l as to .shiriL up his Exelnapier, mo.sl cruelly 
and unjustly seizing the monies of the niereh.ants 
.and bankers deposited tluaaan to the. amount of 
l,y2S,,52()/. The result. Avas not only a Aaaw just 
clamour, but an entire cessation of all confidence in 
tin* go*ernment . Sir IVm. Tianjde, in his iM iseellanies, 
remarks that, hy this«nct — 

•' I’hc crcslit of tlie E.\clu'f[iicr was iri'ocoverahly lo.st, for 
.credit is gained by custom, and seldoiii recovers a strain, I have 
heard,” he says, “ a great example given of this that hapjioned 
upon the late King Charles 1. seizing iiOO.OOO/. in the Mint; 
hut after that invasion of i(, althotigh the ling paid hack the 
money in a few inontles, the Mint never recovered its credit 
amongst foreign merchants.” 

In the e.ase of King Charles IT. the same re.sult 
happened. Trade was ])aralyzed. The. CroAvni luwcr 
rccoA^ered its credit in the time of t he Stuarts, and 
this bretieh of honour* and good faith Avas probably 
one of theTatenlftcireumstaiijips Avhieh contributed to 
the ruin of that family. 
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To make tilings worse, at a later period of tlie year 
1672, war was again dijclared ag.iiiist tlie Dutcli, 
and eontinui'd, with nnnK'ious and territile battles at 
sea, nntil 1071. In tliese battle.s both nations claimed 
the victory, and both may bii said to ba\ e sallered 
the defeat — the losses on each side were so vast. In 
1071 peace was restored, and sudi was tlie iniinediati; 
effect on trade, that after a great frost in that year, 
“ there sailed out of llie liarhour oi’ llotti'rdaiii no 
‘'less lliau 300 sail of Jbiglish, Seotf*!;, and frisk 
“ ships all at once, with an easlerly tviiul." '■ 

The event, however, which tended n.esi to- the pros- 
perity of England at this time was less ilsi' restoi'aliun 
of peace witli Jfollandlhan tlie revocation oi'liK' fnfiet 
of antes, muler whieli the Ihaitestants in Franee 
had ])reviously enjoyial llu'free and publie (“xereise of 
tlii'iv religion. This event pro'it ii very lamentable to 
liimdreds of thovi.saiuls uf Frejicb jicople, amongst 
V horn were many of tlie best nierebanis, maniifac- 
timavs, and aiTilie'‘rs of tlial bine-dom. .\11 tliat 
Colbert had so pi-rseveringly ami siiecessfiJly en- 
deavoured to establish was shattered hy iiiis '.-(Tigious 
blow. JS umbers of artilleers •eaim- to ibigiaiul; 
among tbem a large body of sKHlis! siik mamUae- 
turers, Avho .settled themselves in Loiidoa, in tbe dis- 
tricts of (Siiitalliehis and llethnal (Iri'cii; and many 
gold and silver-smiths, vvateii-niakers, and ea'acrs, 
wlio settled in !S1. (files, and the neighlioiirhood of 
Soho Square. Tlie numher wlio eame over iias been 
A'ariously est imated at from oD to 70,<)b<k and tluy 
are supjiosed to have lirought Avilli tliem more than 
three' millions of inonev. Assisti'd hv tlie.se refugees, 
the .English ])Cojde set on foot a nvuuher of Ereneh 
manufaetures ami fahrief^, and liegaii to make for 
themselves articles nWeli had ])rt-vi(.'nsly been im- 

* Kct of KiT.sJan<l’s 3]ciuniis voi. li. 
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ported from Prance, and Avliicli liad contributed to 
make tlie balance of trade so larg-e against tlic 
country.^' 

TJic elfect of the revocaiion of the Edict of Xanies, VuhWc 
and of the inimigralion of the JVotestanl refugees, 
was not, ]iowev(n*, coniined to Englisli trade. Occur- 
ring as it did iniiu(‘dia1ely ])revious to the death of^ 
Charh's 11., it excitinl lliroughout ihe country 
a strong J^rotestant heeling, whi(th set its(dl' del(M*- aiui 
inin(*d]y against a succ*(‘ssor to the ihi'oiK' u ho openly tho 'cntho- 
avowtal lli(‘ ]>i‘in<L^pl(‘s of tJie Itojiian Oatliolie religion. 
Xolliing* was wajiling* to ti rc'volution but tlu' ])oliey 
\vlu<*li Janies 11. madly adopted, whieli causcul so 
d(‘1 caanined and unnu^asun'd a hvling* against him as 
within tw'o y(‘ai‘s to lead to his expidsion Ironi the 
thi'one for e\'(‘r. 

Two greal (w ents sfu^citilly atfeetingEondon oeeLU*r(‘d tik> Great 
in tli(' 1im(‘ of Charh's I I. The lirst was th(.‘ Pir(* of hond!!u. 
1(.UU>, by wliieh a \ eiy large [lortion of London was 
(nitiriJy di^stroyed, and*wJiieli eansiMl a vast amount of 
distress aniougsl lln‘ <*itizens of all ranks. 13,2t)0 
bouses# \uM.*e burnt, togetiic‘r witli the C^athedral oi* 

St. rauTs, ajid niosi of lln^ ehnre1i(‘s and (‘orjioral ion 
lialls; I)esid(‘s wliieJu the loss of merehandi/<‘, t reasons 
})hat(S and liouseliold furnituns was iiuinense ; 1h(‘, 
ilamag(* don(‘ exeecaling, t\s has Ikhmi (‘oinjmt cal, tim 
inillijms stc'iding. It sliow s 11 h‘ gn^atness of London 
and the ('last ieity of lu r trade', that, althougli Pmgland 
was in the, jnidst of a vindictive vw-r, witliin four 

ilicarlidc'. ul’ njanufacimv vhirli the Kuuiidi ^\tMv taiiuht ti» make, 
nr in mIi:-.}! the> N\eie nnprnseM, hv tlie Kieneli relneee^, weie \st»ollen'., silk, 

Imen. writui.a paper, s^lass, hal'., luteslime s^lk^, hi ie;tiles, .satms, «]iieape>, veI^ets, 
watches, cutlery, chicks, j;R-ks. lueks, suiL:,enns’ nl^trunlenl^, haniwait*, ln\s, A:e. 

The LTieatest cncmirauemcnl and j^N.sisi;uice -weie i;i\eii tu the relu.nces, I'ur uln'iii 
cullt'ctions were made even m -lames tlie Secniul’s ieji?ii. as was indeed tlie •a-'C 
in every PintestTlnt emini^v nf Lnrnpe. At the i.nmmeneemen1 nf the reimi nf 
AViJliaiii JJI. jr),on(i/.*a ve.n was settled hy J'arJiament <»n sia h i-i’ them as \'ere 
l)er.sniis of quality, <iT were, girmmi a^enr mlirmity, tinuhle In siijipoil llicmselves. 
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years after this event, the city was mostly re-con- 
structed in a more beautiful and substantial manner 
than before.* The streets, under Act of Parliament 
(19 Chas. II. c. 2, 3), were ordered to be built much 
wider than before, and new ways constructed in the 
districts 2 )reviously most crowded. The bouses, more- 
over, were now all constructed of stone and brick 
instead of Avood, and many nuisances, obstructions^ 
and “ middle rows,” were entirely cleared away. The 
mci’cantile community made the greatest elibrts -to 
restore the city, and did so, A cry much to its com- 
mercial adA'antage. It has been alk'gcd against the 
citizens, that their “ interested opposition ” prevented 
the very superior plans of Wren or of Evelyn being 
adopted, by which the beauty of the city Avould have 
been much enhanced. But it has been remarked, 
that, had either of those jdans been ado 7 )ted, the 
city, by the removal of its trade beyond its boundaries, 
Avould liaA'e lost in trade, in Avealth, and i)opulatioin, 
as mueh as it Avould have gained in beauty. 

The Eire of London Avas made tins pretext for a poli- 
tical act of Charles II. equally unjust and impolitic. 
After the shutting up of the Exchequer, in l(;71-2, a 
A'cry ill feeling grcAV uj> between the court and the 
city, which continued throughout the reign. The 
citizens, resolute to maintain their liberties, were 
constantly thwarting the despotic measures of the 
court, and the court consequently made great 
efforts, of a A'ery corrupt character, to acquire an 
ascendancy in the city. In 1083, an attcinpt Avas 
made, under circumstances which belong to history, 
to obtain the election of sheriffs Avho would cmpannel 
juries in the interest of the crown ; and this attempt 
being thwarted by the citizens, rt'ho, under the charter 

♦ Within seven years the whole work of restoration was 'accomplished, except 
Bt. Paurs. 
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of Henry I., liad a clear right to choose their own 
sluiriffs, the king deiernuned to seize the City charters, 
liberties, and franchises. lie accordingly ordered a 
writ of quo tcarraulo to he prosecuted, of Avhich the 
first allegaiion Avas, ‘Mhat the city had forfeited 
their charters, in consequence of an act of Common 
Council, j)assed nine years prcA^iously, by a irtuo 
of AAhich ucAV rates of tolls had been IcA'ied on 
pc'rsons using the city markets, to pay for their 
rebuilding after tlui great lire.” The object of the 
king apjx^ars t# ha^'c been to seize the whole of 
the corporal e chart(a\s of bhigland into his OAvn hands, 
and to re-issue them AA'ith such limitations as he 
miglit sc<^ lit, in far our of the prcrogatiA'c of the 
Ch’OAvn. The citiz(‘us resisted this act of despotism 
and usurpation, and their case Avas argued at great 
length, and Avith jR>culiar ability. J3ut the judges, 
some of*Avhom are said^ to haAO been raised to 
the bench lor the cxj)ress y)urpose, gave judgment 
against the City.f The City charter was seized: the 
aldermen, recorder, and other oilicors of the corpora- 
tion, •obnoxious to the Court, Averc displaced, and 
other otiicers a]>pointcd to act during jdeasure.” 
This Aiohmt act of poAAer was IblloAVcd hy quo 
warraulos against most of the other corporations of 
England, including the trading (or liA^ery) comj)anies 
of .London. Seeing the inutility of oj)position in 
the then state of the courts of laAv, they most of 

* Vide Buriufs History of His Own Time. 

J udjLjiiuMit was tlolivorod in Triii. Term, 35 Cluis. IJ. (June, n>S4). Chief 
Justice Sanders, wlui is jjrohahly judnied to by Bislu>p Buniet, died the same day, 
<.>r tile day after jii<li?ineiit was f^ivcji ; and the court was tlieref(»re oni^' coin])osed 
of tlio puisne jiul^es Jones, lljiymond, and AVitiiers. Justice Junes immounced 
the judpjment, and the oUiers assented, and afiinned that Chief Justice Sanders 
was of tlie same opinion. Their decisions were — 1. TJiat a cur}>oratiiui a^gre^rato 
“ might he seized. 2. That exacl^iig and taking money }iy the jirctendcd hy-law 
“ was extortion, ainl a hirfeitnre of th^ franchise of l»eiiig a corporation,” &c. 
( r<t/c the Charier of the City, and Abstract of the Arguings of the Case of 
Quo Warrauto, ]iy d. K, London, 1736.) 
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them surrendered their charters into the king’s hands 
at once. 


Kill? The citizens continued to be deprived of tJieir 
oilers to charter until the last year of King James 11. ; hut 
cbmtiT.**’" sooner did that monarch hear of the laruling 
A.i). 1088 . of the Prince of Orange, than he sent for tlu! Jjord 
Mayor and aldermen, and informed lluaii of liis 
intention to restore all their jirivilegi's. ilis eluin-. 
cellor, Jelfreys, accordingly came down to the tJuRd- 
hall in great state, and delivered to tin* eiliziais^ 
a charter, together with two grants of rest oral ion to 
tli(^ Court of Aldermen; hut the kiim had iiardh^ 
left London to encounter liis ojijioiu'nts, Aviieii tlie 
Court of Coinnion Council agnaal to addri'ss t!ie 
Prince of Orange, imploring liis jiroteetiou, and 
jiromising him a welcome ri'ci'i'lion in the CUy. 
When the jnince arrived in LtAidon, tJie Corpora- 
tion waited ujioii him with an ardemt address of 
congratulation, delivered hy their own llecordm*; and 
one of the first acts of Wil'i’iam and Mary uas 
” An Act for reversing the judgment in a quo 
“ mfrranto against ilie City of J.ond()n, and for 
“ restoring the same to its ancient rights and pri- 
“ vih'g(‘s.” — (2 Wm. and Maiy, Session 1.) 

Temp. The prosperity of the country was (widene(>d in the 

Wll LI VM • *" 

audMAuv. reign of William and Mary liy the estahlislnneiit of 
the Punk of England, wliieh, dc'sjiite a great deal of 
ojijiosition from the Court and the monied men, ol)- 


TheBauk tahiod a cliartcr on 27th July, KiOl. " 
uii.i oSii- ment of the Bank of England gave 
ad'Tg'U husiness, and made trade easy. 


I'he cMahlish- 
life and ent'rgy 
Great (‘aecrness 

O 


was exhihited to emhaik in commeicial ent(“i‘prise; and 


this even extended itself to Scotland, Avheni, in 171)5, 


* TIic cu])itiil was 1 ,20(),()()()f. slcrlini;, Sir Julm 1Ioj;)»1uii was ilic iirst (iover- 

nor, Micliael (mkIIYo.v, Estj.. wlu) liatl written stroiiijly in favotir ol‘ tiic Ibriiuition 
of the Rank, was the hrst Deputy-Guv emor. 
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the Bank of Scothunl Avas esialilislicd, wliich soon The Bank 
rose to Aci-y hi^li civdil. 'riic ])rojcctor of liotli banks 
Avas Mr. William I’alcrson. The eaiiilal of Ihc Seotcli 
Bank Avas l,2()i),000/. Seotcli, or 1()(),{)00/. sterlin:^. 

Tile Scotcii, ill (lie ^auii“ year, embarked in another ThoUaricu 
eomjiany, oriyir-: .‘1 I'-y -Mr. I’atcrson, Avliieb ob- 
lanu'd yri-'at noloricly, and bi'eauie the sniijeet of 
yiiieb ilisidile. 'i’iiis Avas a eonipany ealled “The 
Coi'.ijiany oi' Scotlaad, 1i-;uliny to Afriea and the 
ladies;’' ti'ade, whici- they [leoposed to eonduct as 
*;ir as Smiia, v*.s eomuieiiced, across the Isthmus 
' !' al a sen leiuein calk'd ‘‘Darien.” But 

ill;'- ^ ojiijiaay aa ; ;i!i uree.l jt'alousy from tlu*. i'hii^- 
ii;:: oie, .•li.nif'-'. i';o. i iameiit. was induced to address 

lae- 1 ;ny aa'aiusi k. and ihey ev.m \v('ul so far as to 
iaiji-'in'k tno |)cr-<ta:-. v, iio had been instruimmtal in 
ye’i!!".!.'' sjdiscrijitioilV ibr :i in London. Despite these 
ami oilier olislaclcs Ike (.'ompany was formed, and, 
in D'bS. it si'iit oil! an e.sjicdilion of tivi' ships to 
-Darii a. A\ aci'i- a fori b .!.■> creel (‘il, called St. Andnav, 
and .! nee, town foamk'd. calk'd .Ncav hklinburyh. 
'i'liis'fansi'd ^ri'al rc'jon-iim'.s in Scotland, Avhere the 
jieoplc, A\ith an amonnl ofenlhusiasm rather nmisual 
amoay ihe Sc'/teb. at once coneiick'd that 1 h<'y a\ ere 
. ahoa.t to ('staiilish a tradi' A\iih i'era. and !M('xico, and 
e'i'.ina and .lanan. Iw'sidi's India, tin* Spici' Islands, 
amUall the coasl ol’ Xnu'riea, north and south. 

Tlu' j)roni(>iers oi‘ ibis Companx did not, hoAVCA'i'r, its diffi. 
calculate snUicii'iitly on the dilficnlt ii's of their*’"”'"’* 
])osition. Aot only nas the ]»roj('ci itself full of 
dillicnlty, inxolviny as it did an unladiny* and ri'ship- 
nu'nt of aj'oods njion the A’oya^(', and tln'ir ])orta;;:e 
through a vi'ry ‘mountainous and didieull counti’y, 
but almost all Eurojie'i'yc'd this ]>rojeet Avith jealousy 
and disfauiui; TIh- Ivim;' of Spain re])resented to the 
' K.in;^ of Ln!;land,lhat this .seltlenu'ut of his subjects 
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in the heart of the Sj)anish dominion in itmerica Avas 
“an insult.” Tlie JDutch regarded it as injuriously 
affecting tlieir East India Company and their new 
settlement at Curacoa. The Erench. A\x're apprehen- 
sive it Avould injiu-e their AVest India commerce, 
which Avas heginuing to be considerable; and the 
East India Company of London brought all their 
powerful influence to hear against the jnnjecl both in 
Parliament and at the Throni'. Thus prc'sscd on all 
sides, by subjects and by allic's, the king Avas com; 
polled to disavow the Com])any, AALich he did by a 
proclamation, issued in the si)ring of 1099, })ro- 
hibiting suj)])lies being sent to the Scottish colony 
at Oaricn, either from tireat Pritain or any of her 

And disas- dependencies. The colony, by this jn-oclamation, 
Avas ruined, and the settlers Avere obliged to abandon 
it on the 20th Juik', 1099, aher having bi'avely 
defended it. from a S 2 )anish foi-ce Avhieli had been semt 
against it. This disaster greatly inflamed the Scotch 
j)eoj)le against .King AVilliam ahd tlieir Englisli neigh- 
bours. They demand(«l redress ; and et en so late as 
1700, Avhen the Articles of E nion Avere under coiwldera- 
tion, Avith characteristic j>ertinacity, they refused to 
sign them until measures had been taken for in- 
demnifying all who had sutl'ered by the Comjjany, 
and repaying the shareholders the full cajiital and 
interest. 

Specula- Restrained by continental AA'ars from engaging 
largely in foreign trade, the English dm*ing this reign 

period. cmbaikcd their money in numiTOUs jirojects, chiefly 
for the devclojnnent of the intiirnal resoui'ces of the 
country. Banks, linen comijanies, drainage com- 
panies, salt and paper manufactories, Avatcr com- 
panies, and mining and fishing companies were started 
without number in 1095 and 1090; and Avjth them many 
projects of a less useful and be;aeflciul character. 
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Tlie spirit tlms invoked led to a great deal of gambling 
in share's; and lottery specnlations without nmuher 
Tjvore (“stahlished, wliich multiplied exeeedingly and 
j)romised “ mountains of gold.” 

The Foreign 'I'rade, however, Avas not in good con- iweion of 
dition, and in the later years of King AVTlliam 11 J. *in‘uaOm». 
even the East India Com])any, in conseq\ience of their 
losses during the war, Avas unable to jeay a divideaul. 
Against this Com])any the' fury of the London silk 
AA’eaA'crs Avas dire'cted, and so tumultuems did tliey 
hecoine, that, in J()97, tliey atlem])ted to seize tlie trea- 
sure' at tli“ East Tnelia House', and ahneist sueee'e'deel. 

Tlie'ir eeniqilainls led tei jireiee'e'dings in Parliament in 
tlie sjiring eif IGDS, in ihe> eeiurse' eif Avliich “a neAV 
ce)iu])nny ” Avas (orme'el uneleu' very ])OAve‘rful auspice's, 

Avliieh ohtaine'd parliamentary juiAvews, anel raised 
2,000, 000/. eh* eaiii^d. AVithoul re'eemnting all thei 
ditBealtic*s Avhieh emsued, it may suffice'! tei me'ntion 
that ullimate'ly the tAVO eomjiauies Ave're inceiiqiorated 
in* one, in 1702. , 

At the' e;h).se' of this r(?ign Ave haA’^e the first, record siiipping 
of the numhe-r and me'asurement e>f vesseds helemging 
to the dilfe'rent ports of England. It is dewiveel from 
a re'turn issueel hy tliei (.'eimmissioners of (ffistoms fur 
1701-2, and shoAvs that there bc'longeel tei all the 
•English jiorls — 

3, *2^1 Vosspls, obUmated at 2(11,222 Tons, aiul carrvin" 27,10G Mon. 


The principal ports Averc as folloAvs : — 



Ships 

Tons. 

Meti. 

>5 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Tjoiulon . . 

.5G0 

M,SS2 

10,(1(55 

i’, llnli , . . 

115 

7,5(54 

Bristol . . 

Bi.-i 

17, .'as 

2,359 

; AVliitlty . . 

JIO 

.s,292 

Vaniioutli . 

1 143 

9,914 ■ 

(5(i.S 

1 Livc^iMMil . 

102 

M,(519 

KxcttT . . 

121 

i 7,1 e>7 i 

97S 

i Scarburoiiffh 

100 

0,S()0 


No othcB port had 100 vessels; but NoAreasth' hael 
03 vessels, measuring 11 ,000 tons ; and IpsArich had 
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[rnAP. II. 


Temp. 

Qr:KKN 

Annk, 

The 

]V1 etlmon 
Treaty. 


39 , moasuvincj 11 ,179 tons.* Of iJic Jhill vessels, SO 
were laid up, wliieh accounts for tin' siual! numlter of 
men in that ])orl. 

Queen Ann(‘ eoinnu'need her vei^ii l)y dc' •living' 
war ai^ainst bVanet'. hli(' iniraediatidy al'leiavavds 
entered into a treaty willi tlie Kin«' of Vovluyul, 
wlierel)y, in (‘xeliaiii^v for a free admission of woollens 
into I’oriu^nl, iniyland liound lierself “ for ever to 
“ adinil tin' win(‘s ol' i!ie yrowtli <>(' {’ortiiipal ieJO 
“Ttvitain,” “so lliai at no tinu', wbellier in neaee 
“or war, tlu're sliould ])-■ a Idalier duly ui.on jlioM' 
“ Aviiu'K tlian on the w ines <»!' !''‘aMc<’.'" I' Thi'- *1 
most iin])rovident nrramrc'nienl, inasuuteh as it wa-' ■ al- 
eulaO'd io r'\elud(‘ us from a lar^'c marfel ioi our 
ijoods in Franee. and liinil us to a vevv small )ua -!-;.'t 
Tor tliom in ; ('vr-ludin^* us ?i]s(r !Von^ tin' 

;^T('n1('sl, (di('a]>rsi. inosi A.-ipM,! w tntv'j)r<)dn(MnQ‘ 

coiiiitry oI Hh* world. o(’ r* :;o<' 

a linir, }iOAvcv(T. hii;‘li-p!‘i(*('d port wii\o was 
ijito ooirsuiiiption in Hna^and, iiiiilo)* 11i(‘ 
ol* 11iis ir(‘aty ; I'roin Vihirli wo ^^(a*o oiiiy l*^‘lIo^o(^ 
ill ]S()0, 1)v the elloet- of* ilw' r(‘ooij< oononortaai li'eat'v 
with Franco. 


Its ill I II 

Mitn.s eflVft 

I'll our 
relations 
with 
Franee. 


A trade, liowevc'r, spran;Lr np a' ilh .Fortu^al. '• 'fh‘- 
]\letliuen Treaty,” in (he courM' ej" tin' Aeai's ( i 
Avar Avhieli succeiuled, Feeanie the ehartc'v of a a sled 


* This fiiXiii'e hns li(‘cn <|ti(*siinu{nl, Fill tlicr^ r 1<* t’limh <\ toni Si 

rinike.'' “HiMoi_v<>r ipswirii," ho'py.'ls, , } " \\i>' lii'.-. ■..)!/!-, ..’li'l ' 

v.liiv'h iisf'l to he ciMiiloyiMl lieu* Ilc^’tit-s, “Tii'-'* r.-d t, ‘ir I.i'.-o hd.o “ 

“ stdiiilin.i: very iihoM* tin- H.iti I , 'i laA v.t-n r. ici if |Ho]„,ni(tit t!i;u! ■■ 

“ 1 r of silliil.U’ hlll'loii ' tlK ii !im!! • • p.MiipO'l I'hi' !', “Ii l, V\ itli t Iiom •! : ■ 

“ nvw and hulk, tlie\ had a ‘dooiu’. and tvi i d'.i appraian. < - It i>‘ 

“ (■oiiiiiion t'\pit‘ssiiui aiii"ir;lhF oi-l s^anicM, in • 1" iho i.-, of t 

‘Mo say that slie h. nif-h/h/f''— Ip-wii-ii : Ip p 117.' ‘ 

“ of any lniiden can come up tlir Oi-udl as. f.n as J^ownliani l»<-<ich." Tht* * i ') 
])inu of IjiMMi-h in is,‘tn nnmhouMl IdT m^^soU. of inii.s. Thcimmlti ' 

craft had lar:;rl> increased, thoiiuli tlir tonii.i-.M hatl dimnii.siicd. 

f Mr. eiad‘donf’-s <ic\n • oi ,m ‘‘ a!- oh die test M a dillcu'nhal dnly on u io. 

a.ccordm '4 It' llicir ^tTcn;:th, nodonld h*»d fr.r its ohjoi-t td itdcirsO Fnjilantl h'om 1 h 
nicshcFt nf this treaty 
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interosi ; imd a ^vcat clamour was raised in 1713 , 

Aviu n, nndor iho articles of tlic Treaty of Utrecht, 
it Avns pro])()s('d to ])lace Pmnee in the same eom- 
inereial position, ns regarded her trade A\ath Eng- 
hnnl, as she had hceii in IGGt. NoAVspapers Avere 
startl'd to assiiil the articles, and the AveaA’ers,’' 
as usual, j)r('(licle(l all sorts of ruin to the “hlach 
and coloured silk inanulaeturi^ ” from an introduc- 
ifon of silks, rihhons, and emhro id cries from Eranci'. 

Tlu' Parliami'jit, h\ a majority of nini', refnsc^d to 
ratily. 1)y Act oj' the Legislaturi', so much of tin' 

1r<'a(\ as re-i^slahlislual Friaicli trade, and the com- 
n»er(*e ol* tiu' tno greati'st commercial countrii's of 
th«(' world rianaincd, in consecjuiaice, in a stall' of 
scmi-]>rnlnl)it ion on hoth sides, to the great (aicourage- 
nuail cf tier smuiiglcr. 

It was in llu' nyitli year of Queen Anne that Tiir smith 
Sii* Itoh W’alpoha |]arl of 0^'ford, then Prime 
llinislov rind i.ortl 'fn asnrer of (ilri'at Britain, ^ 

cnr.’il :in diet of * *arl iay ii'ut to he jiassi'd foi* ‘Mnaking 
good (n {i(a» »u‘ios and satisfying the j)i*l)lio di'hts, 
and^ior cr<‘(*ling a corporation to carry on a Iradi' to 
ll>(' SniOh Seas, and for the cncouiMg-i'mcnt of Ihi 
(islicrxd' A <* 1 hi' Ivoyal Charter ini'orporating the 

Company was dated the Sth Si'ptomher folloAiing*. 

Its stock rose to a high juice. The (^)ueen, avIio avc.s 
said to lake a pi'rsonnl interest in its success, ob- 
tained t!K' <V)mj)a,ny t hir ])rivilege to trade on ti)e 
S])anis]i Main fiom the King of Sjiain. The (’om- 
j)any, liow cvi ;*, did not commeneo trade, hnl k('])t 
adding to it< (*aj)it,al stock until IMidsnmmcr, 1 7l o, 
when it mnoniited to ten millions, in the same yeaj* 
it launched its liusl shij), called the JR.otfffI Frincr^ 
afiei* tlic Prince of IVali's (George 11.), Avdio Avas mag- 
nificently eutertayn (1 on !>Oard. This A^essel did not 
make her first Voyage until 1717. 
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Coalition The balance of trade lliroughout this reif?n was in 
intu'ig favour of Eni^land, and the lud customs duties rose 
from I.-ISO/XIO/. in 1700, to 1, 711, 000/. in 171 k The 
East India Company, in a r<TiTscntation to the ITousc 
of Common.s in 1712, alleged that “they annually 
cxporhal to the East Indies about 150,000/. value in 
woollen goods and other English products.” l;])ou 
the whole, liowt'vcr, it cannot be eonsidert'd that trade 
was flourishing, or that im])roAements were at all 
j)ro])OJ’lione(l to the advancement of the age, whilst 
the long wars with Erajice created a national dehi,- 
ainonnting at the deatli of Anne to 50,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Temp. To meet this heavy hurd('n the IMinistt'rs of 
toitoK . ^ ^ as his govemnnuil was estahli.shed, 

were eoni])elled to tahe nn^asures (or th(' reduction of 
tli(‘. legal rate of interest. This was a salutary mea- 
sur<; for commerce, and it Ix'gan to extend it.s(‘lf 
in eonse{[Ucnc(‘. Unhappily, how('V('r, the attention 
Impulse of all classes Avas speedily diverted from h'gitimate 
spcmiil° enterprise by the scheme In-ought out by Law in 
tiou. Paris, for t lu- setth'inent of Louisiana by a company 
designated the “ JVIississip])i Company.” This scheme 
gaA'c an im])ulse to speculation, which extc-nded ilsi-lf 
to cA'ery quarter of Europe, and (-specially to London, 
The South Avliero the iSouth S(!a Company, which had hitherto 
pany’H**' doiic nothing hut raises capital and build shijis, pro- 
post'd to the king a scheme to ])ay olf the National 
Niinouai ])(>ht by incorporating it into their stock. This pro- 
])osal Avas ace('pted in Parliament, and a Pill brought 
in “ for enabling tin* Company to increase their present 
“ capital stock and fund, by redtjcming such public 
“ debts and incumhranecs as are thert-in mentioiu-d.” 
Tin- rumour of this scheme ^ent the public into a 
frenzy of speculation, and the stock oi' tin- Comjiany, 
which was not much above par before Christmas, 
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171i), rose l)v tlic ]st Juno, 1720, to SOO ])ov oont., 

IIk' slocks of other Coin]):uiios rising in proportion. 

At till' s!ini(‘ time, nunK'rons new projects w<‘re hron<.-hl 

out, some orAvliieh were soniul,* whilst otluM's Aven' of 

a very s])eenlative eharacter. 'I'he ra»'(' tor siieeulat ron 

ill these' various Com]»anies at length readied a jioiiit 

at nliieli the mana<i-i'rs of the Sontli Si'a Company 

t lioiiahl . verv loolishlv, that tiiev ohst riieti'd tlie 
• . * * - * 
oi>rLMl ions oL* tli(‘ Soiitli Son Coin])nny; and ac*(*onK 

in^ly, in Aui;*nst, 17-0, lln^y (*aus(Ml pnK'CMMl- 

in^s to 1)0 taken ky writ ()l\sY.v;vy/J/r/o-s* ai;ains1 ocatain 

(if ]n*(‘tond<'d (*()in])anios |)roninl^‘a1('d con- 

Irary to law/' 'Vhr iinnu'diah' (dloi‘1 of lli(‘S(' ])ro- 

aiMalin^'s was, ol* i*onrs<\ lln' colla])S(‘ ol* ilu' ooinpanit's 

dir('(*t!y jirixaMsdod against and of many otlna's o, 

h‘ss(‘r nolo; Jincl as tho ])nl)lic did not know 1o wlial 

(‘xUait su(*h j)r()(.*(vdiii; 4 *s niii»!it i»‘o, 1h(\y Ix'^an to willi- 

draNV tlieif inon<\\\ as wadi as tliov oould, tVoni all tin* 

s]x;c*ula< ions, tlu', various shaivs of which luuha’Wiait 

in (*ons<x|none<' most rapid diminution. The South Scai 

Compauy itsedf partic*ipat(*d in this dtxl'no, lor, al- 

thoui»}i^ ))y the promise of dividcanls of from iJO to 50 

per C(*nt. tin' price' ol‘ thedr stock Avas luainlaijicd at 

about SOO imtil the 1st Scptcnilxa*, it had sunk hy 

th<‘ 2\)\\\ to 175, and the bonds of tin* Company were 

at Lk5 discouiiL 

dlu' re'snlt of all tliis Avas gTcnt uneasiness and 
(damonr, and a vim uixm the Ikmk. Pxd*ore th(' clos(^ 
ol* llu' yi'ar, llu' eoimtiw beyan to ('xperiemec smc'ro 
distress. A^arious (‘xjiedients w('re started for r(‘- 
lie\ ini^ tlu' suinaxa-s. ddic South Scvi Com])iu\y peti- 
tioned the Kini** for a grant of that ])art of tlu' island 
of St. Christ o])beris, which bad beim ceded by yran(*e 

to luigland under tlie nVeaty of Utrcclit, or for tlu' 

• • 

§ 

"I'lio K*iv;il y [uiA tlic !j«»nili»n A.N.'.uumiV Cnrpdipii »n.', t\v<i «-i tlj(' 

Vu’iXoel liiA .ui'l lilf Tn, jh wi'ie «•! at tiine. 


(•..llap 

Mpi'eii 

livr ( 
[MUJe 


N.ltlOll.ll 
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tciTilory of ISova Scolia, wliidi llu-y oIRTcd 1o selll(3 
aud make advaiiia^a<ius to trade. Tlu'v did not siicc!(‘(‘d 
in this a|)j)li(.*ation, l)iit tla'y induced tlie ]/'”islatiire 
to reniit tlu' (‘iitire sniu Ihey wore bound to ])ay Jbr 
taking' U]) Hie >ialio!ial Debt ; so that Hi<^ jiublic were 
dejtriveil ol' all tlie bi'iudit aiitieipaled I'roni that 
selietnc. In tlie followiiu' year, I’arlianient appointed 
a iSi'leet (\)niniittee of linpiiry into the adairs iil’ the 
Soiilli Sea Conijiaiiy, whieli ended in ri'strains noon 
the directors aud ollicers, who wi'ri' prohibited IVoni 
leaxini? the kin<>‘doin, in ])rocei'din<;>- aiiainsl other in- 
tluential authorities, and in “an ,\-cf for restoriin*' 
pulilic cri'dit.’’ iUil this, an Act of Parliament must 
alwaxs lie eoinparatix el\ inetfeetual to aeconi]>li.sh ; 
and inueh more was done to resti.re jiulilie credit b\ 
the]>(‘aee which w:is shortly afterwards coueluded 
with Spain, than by all the measures xvhieh Parlia- 
ment could ('mu’t u])on the subject. 

Tr.uio Peace Immulc established in 1721, th(‘ South Sea 
ti’"s'mtu (kmipany siait out a rich shiji to trade with the 
Sia Com- ^|);iidsh setllcnn'nts at J’orto Hello and Cartbanena,'^ 
and in iTid they sent another shi]), Axith a rich 
treii;ht, to trade at A’era t'ruz. In ]72o, stimulated 
by the success of thcDutcli in the (Irecnland xxlialo 
lisbery, the same Comi>any eommenced sending' sbijis 
to lisb for XX halt's. 'I'his trade they earried on for ('ight 
years (until l7->2), ax hen, iinding that there had lieen 
considerabh' losses, they xvere oblisied to lay it aside'. 
Their total disbursements on account of the tislu'ry 
amounted, during the ('ight yi'ars, to 2(12. 172/. The 
amount obtained by the saht of oil and xxbale tins, as 
Avi'll as by the saleof their shipsand stores, Axas BkotK)/.: 
leaA’ing a dead loss of ])rincipal, Avithout interest, of 
177, 7H2/. The Conijiany claiined grt'al nu'iit for 

'riic, (^^n]lally ^\t‘n* to ol»t;iiii lictMipps fr in tlu* Spaiiisli irnviTiiim’iit 

to t‘:uT\ on tin.s Uullip. ivinl .uivat ditiiciiltics weiv s-»niptij;K's lliho'ii in llip vi.iv of 
tlipii- 
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h,*n iiig- carried on the trade so long under such dis- 
advantai^-es. 

As showing the state of trade of the ])ort at this ti.i.i, ui 
])eriod, s(nne statistics may he interesting: — 

iNl'.Aini'.li UF \ i:ssi.].s cnU red Inwards in tlji* J\)rL of LDhilon. 

172.S:--- 


Viiiii'M . . . ... 

Ft '1 fit'll ... .... “Jlii 

(i s :’,7 

T<*(al - . . 


K\r()!;'i’,s IVoiu TiDiidon loi* tlio monlh td* Ala\, 17-d): — 


i*i II < ’it'iiis . . . Ti.a.'iT jdffrs. ]*( wU'i I uiiumiit) . . -laa', iwi. 

< ’> K he dt 1 , tSjf . ,, Ijt'.hl IM (<•.!(!. I. 

I Mii-ji-l'.. . .L'IJM tn Sliol . . M7'\vL 

1 Vi [K (s .‘MmI Sci . l.h'^ ,, ^Vlmn . . ... I.'i?') „ 

Jlfti' ‘Jiahjs (in/fiis. , t ... . ,, 

; Tnliacoi MitNlUa ll».s. 

Fi.llltlfi dJl-l < ’-M hdt . .7;i.(h“).‘i \.1!(K ; (’.llKct"- 7a,S(7 

I'lif/c' ... 17 

(iaitciiiiL; 771;a’'>NS. * Sil\ci ,, ... ll:> 

lifdtluT fwt. j Wlou-llt rUltl' . , . |>V2 nlllKV'^. 

3>liK‘k Tin .1 i 


IVhiiK's (1/. oti 8ilvt‘i, and o/.. tif (juld. 


LMroliTH into London. Mav, 17o(h — 


AViid*'- • , (ihsk.s. 

li-dii lA'nliidlJ . . l.'dl i 

I>llln lilh llleli . . . I.nijl • 

li-dii hnnkiik' , *2 I,tis 7 .w.dlls. j 
Kiini iHiiii jj{ it. ( '(il-'iiirs (;,;j *27 I 

SUL’ If 1,121 llluls j 

fiut J'k'Iii ('ah'liiia , . ,, j 

S|i;tnis.Ii . . . . 1.111 lin”s. ^ 

indii!.) fndii F]iam nu»l j 

mn (’nk'Hio^ , . . r>7,7"^ I li»h. i 

llfnip (i 1*111 tin.* I'kist i 

Ouunti> IJOOcwt 


Thrown Silk fioin ll.ily a!,2ls Il>s. 

Jlaw Silk ;kni ,, 

(’iflkv r»«»ni Tnrkfy oiily 1,7^1 <nl. 

Oil I’lonHialluMili . . . aiMM'Ui.". 

Ili'llaiul (Molli, Ilf Fiiif 

laiR'ii t;ik2M> rlls, 

IVaii 1 laiiiliurttit 
aiul liifinvn . . I,2a2,2<)li ,, 

liisli Lnicii . . . 171Mi 1 \;mU. 

LinciiYarnlKirnllani 

lairuU 7:kl.70l!vs. 

Cnllcc lifiii jMi-r'I'.i . , r),0i)0 l»aKs. 


Tlie East Lulia Company in the spring of this year 

* in Kiss Iiclaihl diil imt c\poji aiiiiiianv almve woitli nf linen. In 

17-11, her f\piirts nl linen ^\eie valued al h<H),0(’0/. This rajnd ineiease tviis' 
fereli 'Id hy Sir William Tt'iftiile, in his “ Miseellaines.’' Fsi> ANuinen/' he .say.s, 
“ are ajiter to spin linen thiead \\ell,than tin* Irish : and this Irtale may fei1.tin!\ 
he atUtineetl am! impro\etl into a threat inamifaetiire, so as ti« liear down the tiade 
nl Franee ami Ih^lantl : lu^ihesides A\hat has heeii said of the tlji.\ and sjdmnn^’, 
the soil and ehniate orireland are proper for wiiitciiing, both hy the tieijueut 
Iiiooks, and also the ^iiids of tlie cminliy.''* 

1 2 
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Ti'.mIc^ sailed s('V(‘ulo('u sliips (roui India to llie Thames, hut 
they did jio< arrive until laic in the year. The South 
Sea Cumi)aiiy’s ^reat shij) Prince Frederick returned 
(o lh(' 'riiaines from AT'ra Cruz this year, witli a 
ladiii”' <»f too, 000 dollars, or Spanish pieces of ei"hi, 
in specie, 100,000 Ihi?! of cochineal, 17,000 Ihs. of 
iudi!;‘n, and 170 Ions of loi-wood. The cariio was 
\ aim'd altoi-ether at 050,000/. sterlinj:^. Our colonial 
1rad(' with America and the AVest Indies had also 
he^nn ahoni this time to he lar^e. Tin* total vtiliu' 
of tin' imports of Eni^land this year was 7,7S0,010/., 
th(' ('vporls, 8,5IS,{)S2/. 

T. ii|. '1 he ('arlier years of the ri'ign of Ceor^e 11. Av<'r(' 

it ions to commerce'. 'J'he linu's w('re tran- 
(piil ; the ])olicy of the (Jovc'rnment had Avarded 
olf forc'ia'u Avar, sn]t]ir<'ssed tin' Jacohitc's, and for a 
season paralysed faction. The" nation, having' r('- 
covered from the effects of the year of spi'culation, 

( 'oMniiorco Avas now pursiiinif coinmeree steadih and surely. 

..v|..ui.n. ;\joii(>y \Aas plentiful, and the rate of interest Ioav. 
Tlie West India Islands Avere laryu'ly developinii; tin* 
snij;ar manufacture, and AA'ci'e also sending ais cod'ee, 
cot Ion, uaiiifA'r, pimento, mahogany, loi'wood, and 
indii>o. Jamaica alone <'mploy('d at this time UDO 
sail of ships and (‘»,00() seanu'n. Carolina, ha\ ina- 
heconu' a I'oyal dependency, had he^mn, aftc'r reducin^^ 
the Indians, to extend its plantations. Virifini-i and 
Alaryland Avere sending- home (i0,00() hhds. of t()l)ac.co 
annually, and the northern ])orts of the American 
coast were snp])lyini,- tis A’cry largely Avith tinihcr, tar, 
and other articles which had prcA’ioAisly 1 teen obtained 
from foreiyii nations in the Baltic. The American 
coloni('s also exported to the IVest fndi(‘s cask-staA'cs, 
limiter, jtorh, peas, (lour, and lliscuits, in exchange for 
rum. of Avhich llu'y consumed great (piantitit's, sugar, 
;t!id tSpanish Jiiahogany. The slave trade between the- 
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const of Africa and the AVest Indies nnd AiiH'ricn, 
also cin])loycd at this lime a lai*ij:c nnndx'r ot vt'>s(’ls, 
and there was a eonsiderahlo ex])ort of articles oi' 
English mannfaetnn' iKH'ded on tlie const for the 
])urehase of the slaves. 

The greater ])ro))ortion of tlie eominenx' of lli<' 
]iort of London Avas at this time eari'ied on hy tlie 
e-reat eonij)anies, snch as the Last India (’oni|ian_». 
the Lnssia (\)ni])any, tl>c‘ Levant C'ompany. the Noiith 
Sen (’o!n])any, tlu' Hudson’s l>ny Cojupany. 1 h<' A Trie an 
(’om])nny, Ac. ]t was prohnhly tliis eireimistance. as 
Avtdl as considerations of conA'cnienee A'ldatine' to the 
position of tlu' ports, nnd the ehnr.aeti'r ol' the eom- 
ni(‘ree, A\hieli led tli(' Wc'St Indi.a, the Arriean, and a 
Inr^e ]>ortion of tin- Aiu(Ti<-an trade, to ('slahlish itself 
at ]>orls on the Avestt'rn coiist of J'hic,liind. w here it 
was carried on by ijidividnal traders. ’I'lii' seaports 
of Ilristol* Livt'rpool, and Cilas<>:oAV, heenn :d this time 
to (h'velop theni.selA'cs very ra])idly, as did also the 
cotton ninnafaetories .of AJanch<‘.sl('r, tiiid tin' small 
wari-atnl hard Avnrt' trade's of IJirminehiiin. Jji\erj) 0 !d 
had so.inueh increased as to have become the third 
eoniJiK'rcial town in Liii^land, nnd, together with it, 
Alnneht'ste'V h:»d Sjeruni!; into a lar^e town, conlasn- 
ine-, AM 1727, at least oO.OtK) ])e(»ple. London, idso 
■jn-otitin^' by the e'cnentl ])rosj)erily, had so itiueh 
extc'iided lier boundaries, that ncAV )),trish('s were 
ohliyvd t<j he erc'ated in lllooinshury, liimehouse, 
Jh'thnal Green, Stejtney, AVe.stminster, nnd Deptford, 
in oi'deu* to supjdy tin' s])iritual Avants of the new. 
])opuloLAs, and AA’calt by districts AAdtich AAV'n' e'veryw hcA-e 
arising;’ It may he ohserA’cd, in ])roof of tin' "row inc: 
]-iclm(‘ss of LoAidyn, that it had hecomc at this time 
the er(!al Luropcau marl for diamonds, and othei- 
])recious stones, J.iic inipoA*tatioii Avhej'cof Avas facili- 
tated hy an Act passed 2 Geo, 11. (c. 7.; 
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1 IS TJIK I'UKT AND TllADK Oi' LONDON. |i;ii\i-. ii. 

]n 17'>2 It most cliarital)k’ (U'sii^n was set on foot 
in Lonclon l),v a nninbev of beinnoloiit !^cntl(*men. 

moved wllli eom])assion towards tlic numerous 
])Oor ])risoners Avlio, under the then state of tin; in- 
solv('nt law, were eonlined in the gaols for debt, they 
I’aised a suhseription for sending such of them as 
W('re inclined to emigrate to a district of America, for 
which they ])rocured a grant from the Crown, and 
wliieli was denominated Georgia. Tlielirsl setthaiu'ht 
was made at Savannah, in 17dd. This new Colony 
was ('stahlished solely for the henelit.of the emigrants, 
and not for purposes of gain to an,y company. 'I'hc 
])roinoters procim'd and sent out vine-dressers, witli 
diiferent sorts of huvo])ean vines, silkworms, and some 
I’iedmontese skilled in tetiding them and in winding 
silk. They also sent all the plants and s(!eds liki'ly 
to thrive* in the climate*. Iji 37.J7 (live ears after), 
1,(>.">2 11). of cocoons A\as ju'odiu'e'd in (.l(‘orgia. In 
17oS tin* ])rodnclion rose to 7,1)00 Ih., and in 3 7.V,), 
to 10,000 11)., though the .season was j)ot favonral)ie. 
At a .suhs(*(iuent p(*riod the* production de'cliiied, 
owing pi'ohahly to the cultivation of other articles of 
conuiu*rc(*.* 

The ino'casc of our trade in America and the A\\*st 
Indies was the cause of a se'rious war which broke out 
in 17o0, he'tween S])ain and England. Our colonists 
wei*(* naturallv de.sirous of trading along the .shor(*s of 
the* rje;h countries setth'd in America h,v Spam'ai'ds, 
and the* ])osition of the Eritish Al'est Lidia Islands, 
and (‘Specially of Jamaica, gave them great facilities 
for doing so. But the Sj)aniards, who were always 


* 111 17 r>l,tli(‘ ])nwliirtion c\<vt'ilci| tlio {■etisoii Avas saiM to 

]k' iinraAt'iiralilc. T 1 k‘ .‘olk }n»\vo\cr, i\as (‘i)iii])|,*iiiic(l of in tlic London 

inarkrt as ‘Moo roiuul and sjniiitrv,” to* its keint; ludly woinul. TIic silk 

ciiltivalioii in (Jeorma a]»]H*ars t«» liavc jLd\oi) way to tla‘ odlon niltivalion. Tlio 
U S. <J;izck‘cr oi liiu ]»ivsciii day, niakcij no nioiiti"ii of", silk in its li.sl ol* Gc<>ri!(ian 

]»rodiKtioiis. 
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ti;voat moa()|)<tlis(s in tnulc, laid sovc'iv voslvictiuns on 
J»i-ilisli oommciTC with tln'ir SouiU Anicni'an ])()s- 
scssidRs. They declared it. foi* llu; most i>arl, coii- 
trahaiid, and i^uavdod their coast nitli revenue vessels, 
called jituu'ild msVe^.” 

|ji ll'M, the UK'reluints td' daiiuiiea {udilioned llu* 
iol* l>rol(vti(i!i a^*aiiist lli('s<^ (jiuhhIj coshfrS, whicli 
\\cv(‘ said not only 1o sto|> and sc^aroli v(\ss(‘]s on tin' 
hii^h s(\Ms, hut l<>r(*il>ly and arbitrarily to soi/A^ t I kmii, and 
to treat the coiuinandi'rs and sailors with inhuinanily. 

'I'he kinjj^* |)rojnis#^d llnan rcalrcvss il* tla^y could make 
U‘<»od tlu'ir allt'^^ations, A\ hi(*li tlu^v ])ro(»(‘(alial to do. 

House oi‘ Lords ]^ass(al a resolution ‘Mliat the 
“ iS])aniards s(\‘ri*(*him_‘; liritisli ships on tlir o]Hm si'as, 

‘‘ und(M‘ j)T(‘ti‘iu*e o(‘ tluar can*\inu‘ <H)ntrahaml and 
“ |)rolilhit(‘d is a violation <d‘ 1hc‘ Ivi'alit^s 

hetniaai tli(‘ two (‘♦‘owns/’ And Si)ain, not inakiiiQ; 

Avhat was d('cni(Ml satislaclory r('i)aration, Ln^laiuL 
in. ITJVd, d(‘clari‘(! war, ‘Mo maintain tlu^ honour ol* 
tlu^ (*ro\uK and to •oldain V(aln\ss (or the much 
‘‘ ir.j ured nu'rchanls and lrad(‘rs, w lio, iVvOn all parts 
“ (d* iUe kun;a!om, made (^avnest pidititnis lor replied*.’' 

Tins war w/is (winHsiinuly jiopular amonu*sl th(‘ nu'r- Uh {w>pu 
cantile e('rmmnnity, ^s\u) tinli<*ipated gn'at :ul\anla^'cs 
JVom Covcia.:;" S])aiu to opt'ai Ina* tradca t’oinmodorc' 
'Anson’s e.\p('ditioiL was lilted out to liarass the 
Spaniards on the coast of Soiilh America. In Hk' 
(‘oursc ottlie voya;^(‘ which In' inadt' round tlio world, 
lhal co3umand(T captured many ricli Spanish ^tdh^ons, 
and ollun* ]>rizcs ; liiit it is v(a*y mucli to he douhicd 
A\]iolher tlie injury done to Uritisli trade in 1h(^ 
Le^aint, Avliieh, dnrin^ this war. was lar;j;*(dy int(r- 
icnal Avith hy tlio hVench, did not num' than (‘onnl<a*- 
halamn' anv sn(‘(*i‘sseSi obtained in South Anaa'ica. k, ^ 
The Avar lris((Ml yiilil iTll'* Avheii jteaeo Avas restored 
, hy 1h(‘ treat a; oT Aix-la-Chaj)elle, A\ith(.ut Spaiji iiiak- 
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ill" any coiKK'ssions in respect of Iratle. indeed, ilu' 
En"lisii tlK'mselves 1)e,"an at that jiei'iod to douht 
whellicT a Irade direct with the S])aiiish settlemeids 
in Soiilh Aiuerica was so profitable to tliein as a trade 
Avitb Cadiz, from wliieb ibe Spaniards tbeinsehes 
could sniiply South America ivitb JJrilisli nianufae- 
tures. Th{‘ eonse(|nenee. Avas, that iiiub'i* a sup] de- 
mental trealy, the Souib Sea Comiiany, on recMMviii" 
acerlaiii eomjiensation, Aver(‘ dc'jiriiH'd of the ])rivile"(' 
Avhieh (ybieen Anne bad obtaini'd for tliem. (d'seinUuy 
an armed shi]) to trade on tlu' coast (if Souib Auu'riea*, 
and (‘aeb nation agreed to treat th<' otlu'r on the 
gAMieral jirineiple (d‘ “ the most fnAounal nation." 

XoTii On tb(' couelusion of the Avar llie ]'ai"lish a^ain 

be"an to apjily themselves to eolonization. ISOva 
A.ii, i7iy Beotia Avas at this tinu' tlu' semu' of stdlhanent, 
where, under llu' nanu' of Jla'ilax, an imjiorlant 
tow n Avas ('stablisluMl. At tlie same time tiie “ jirivate 
traders," avJiom' intlnmiee and weight bad for some 
tinu* be(‘n inen'asiu", beifan- to make eom[)laints 
against tbe yreat eompanit's by Avhieh Jbiyiish trade' 
e<mi bad been liitluTto ])rineij)ally eondneled. 'I'hollud- 
aic-iinst tlic soil ’s ]?ay Conijiany Avas iir.st attacked. It Avas eoiu- 
luy Ooiit jdained that, thon"h jio.sse'ssed of exclusive ])riA ileyi's, 
i).uiy. they did not 0 ])en out tludr trade'; that their se'tth'- 
nu'iits Ave're limite'el, tlu'ir cxjieirts eif small value', the 
.soil of their te-rritory uncultivated, though ve'ry rich 
anel frnilful, llie'ir lislu'rie's nndevcleijieel, anel their 
cemntry rich in eoppe'r anel le'ael mine's wliieb tlu'y 
allbreh'd nei eneonr;i"e'me'nt to weirk. liristeil and 
idve'rpeied jie't itioiu'd feir theeipeniii" of the trade; anel 
Parli.niKMit a Ceimmittcc eif tbe House eif Commems Avas appointe'el 
consider the alle^aliems fi^ainst the' Ceimjiany. 
tiierecn. Tlu'y re'portcel that, “ eemsieV'ring- the' Company’s 
“ eeipital, &c., it did not ai)])e'ar that.tlie'y had imt, in 
“the main, demej as well as could be , cxjie'cted for 
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“ promotin'^ Ihcir coiuiiuTci', and ilial it smiicd vow 
“ douldl'ul wJiotlici', if tlio ti-ado laid (]ui1o opcMi, 
“ it iiii^ld not. 1)0 “radiudly lost IVoin ns to tlio I'rcMioli 
“ oJ‘ Canada.” 

'^I’Ik' ])rivato ti*adors novo nioro siiooosst'iil in an 
a|)])lioat ion to I’avlianuMit in tho follow iii”' year to 
opon tho ti"id(‘ with AlVioa, wliich was done with 
so niiioli suocc'ss that this branch of llritish ooni- 
in(‘ro<' assmiK'd (]iiit(' a now as])oo(. Two yoars aftca-, 
in 1752, tho old Royal .VIVioan (’oin|)any, on roooi\- 
ini>' a coinp(‘nsati*)n, siirrondorod tholi- Chai-lor. lands, 
folds, slave's, storos, and all otin'r ollo<'(s, and ”'avo up 
thi'ir trade'. 

ddiis assault hoinu' snooc'ssfid, in iTod tho private 
traders assaih'd the Ix'vant Conipany. Thi'v oh- 
tainod an Act of J’arliament throw iny,' open all the 
lilu'j'tii's and ])rivil(':;os onjoyod hy tho Company to 
all pe'rsoifs ])ayine‘ 20/. to tin' use' of tin' Company. 

This was \irtnallv w ithdrsiwini;' tin' Chartor of llnv 

• * 

Cojnpriiiy, jiiul lIii'OM ‘uiu* ojx'ii tli<‘ Irndc to 

111 .t^H' Jast (lays of (looi*i;-(‘ IJ.'s conmua'co 

was inilort iniali'ly intcvnipli'd In a war which l)rr)k(^ 
out with France* in 17o(>, and conliiiu(*d iinlil 

]>ritish arms, li()w<‘\(*r, \v(*rc crowiuxl A\itl) sne- 
C(*ss in s(*a and lajid ; and tin* acquisil ion oT Fanada, 
may, in'iliajis, Ik* iv^ai'dcd as some* (*omj)(*nsalion I'oj* 
tin* clic(*k A\liicli our i^rowim;- trade: mnsi lia\c sus- 
tain(‘d. Apart IVoni tin* ch(*cks ihllicl(*d hy wai, it 
must Ik* acknowl(*dy(Ml that durini;* I la.* i*cii;n ol' 
Cjlc()ri;v I 1. llm c()nini(*rcc of lin^land made more* pro- 
I5r(*ss thau at any p(n*iod uj) to our own tiuK*. \ ast 
W(*alt]i was acquiuKl hy tin.* couiury ; and to the* (;on- 
t(*ntmciit tlicrc])y (.*nsiii;(*(l, the House? of Jlaiune*!*, no 
donht, enves its s^*ttl<jmc.Mit nijiGr! the l]ni^lisli ihroiie*. 

^It should bemadded tliat the arts and sciences pro- 
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f^vossod greatly in liiii'lanil tin’s rci^qi. Tu 

1751 an A(!l was ])as.sc(l “for coiTocliii^ tlio (lalo.iular 
and cstal)lisliiii»- llu> new style.;” and, in 1751, the 
Hocic'iy for theEneouraL^einent of Arts, Manidaclures, 
and t'onini(M-ee was ostablisla'd, wliieli immediately 
issiK'd i)ro])o.sa1s for the eneoiira”('ment of our Ame- 
]‘i(!an colonies. Thai A\hi(‘h Avas of cv(*n i^Teatc'r im- 
portance to comm<a‘e<‘, Avas llu' diseoAcry of llu' mode 
of sc'tllinir the loiii^iliide at sea, hy AAdiieh the science 
of navi<,nition at onc(‘ readied its hi^lu'st iioint. 
v.ssoirt .Alaitland, in his Sin-roif of Loiidoik, has -riven a list 

/« 1 Til*'* 

t,M uomton, ot tlic A’cssels lidoiii^in;^ to the jiort in 17;)2. I'hev 
:!n,VrlHl^'' DAunbeird 1,187, ol' 17s, 557 tons, navii^ati'd by 21, 71)7 
loi. men. IdO of llu'.se ships wen* IVfim MOO to oOO tons, 
and SF, from 200 to F>00 tons, excc'jitiny,' the Honth S<'a 
C’oin])any’s ^reat sliip of 750 ton.s. In 17”)!) w(‘ lind, 
from a local act of i’avIianK'iit,. that ldv(‘r])ool iiad 
211 ships, of Avhich 1 Avas of tOO, 1 of .TiO," 1 of dOO, 
1 of 250, 2 of 2 !0, 2 of 2t»0, 2 of 11)0, |. of ISO, 7 of 

100, 15 of 150. 10 of ItO, 5 of IdO, Id, of 120, 0 of 

110, and 10 of 100 ^ms. In 175 t, I’.ristul half dOO 
ships enna^-ed in ford^ii trade, besides eoas((.'r.s. It 
is ])roba!)I(“ that, by 1700, London pos.s(‘s,s('d nearly 
2,000 Ai'ssels, Avhilst the otlu'r ])urts had risen in 
pro])ortion. 

Tinip. A^ hilst AAarproA'aih'd intlic' latter years of Cleori^c IF. 

ju'"'''' and the, earlier days of (leoro'c 111., the Ln^lisli 

ai)pear to have applied themsdves to tlni improvc- 
liujids re- ment ot their internal coinmunieations. i^^(‘w roads 
const meted and (dd roads ri'jiaired, and the 
adA-anta^-es of inland AAuter carriage heginning to be 
sSea’"' •‘'lTi’W:i*‘>tcd, attention Avas tnriKMl to the construction 
of canals. Tin; first great Avork .of this sort, the 
snpi'rb canal eonstrncted by llrindley, for the Duke 
of Eridgwater, for the conveyance, of cord from his 
estate at AVorsley into iManchester, wps ojiencd in 
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July, At a soiiiowhat later date, tliis canal A\as 

extendi'd to Taver^iool, and inad<‘ aiipliealile to jias- 
8en<jjer tratlie ludwei'n liivi'rpool and Araneln'sU'r. 

The trade of England at the eoininejieenient ot“ the ,.f 
rei'un ol' Geor^-c' 111. had readied a very hi“h itoint. I.'i'.’niiii. 
Onr iinjiorts in the yi'ar 1 700 amounted to 10,()S,j,r)nr>/. 
and our I'xjiorts to ir),7!^l,17o/. Our ])riuei|)al iin- 
ports, moreover, \ver<‘ from our own po.ssessions in 
the East and ^Vest Indii's and America, a\ hil.sl our 
laruest exports wer(‘ to Gi'rmany, llotland, l*or1ui;aI, 

Spain, and India. 1‘eaee with Eranei* hoiiiL^ eoneluded 
at Paris early in 17tid, husiness immediately ineri'asi'd; 
lh(' imports of that and the sueei'edin^' year heini^ as 
To] low s ; — 

r.xiMHiTs, 

. r:i.>. oV.k:; 

I7{M . . 1 

At this run(M)C(Mirr(‘(l tli(‘ lirst (liflhv(MU*<‘s l)(‘(\v(‘(‘n riiinroiicos 
Ihii^laiid and Ina* (*()!<)in(\s, in (M)nsc(junn(*(' oJ* Ihi^land 
endt'avourinu* to ai)|dv tlin oiH'ral ioji oT a Stanin Aot 
to Ani(M‘i(*a. ‘'riin colonists dcstroytal tlu' whoii^ ol' t lu ' a i». ran. 
slainjxal ])ai)(‘i% and (‘nlt'nal into an nu;*]'(‘(‘nu‘iit to im- 
port K (4 mort^ i;*oods I'rom (ir(‘at Hritain. In ordta* to 
cai*r\ out this i\‘soIntion, a soci(»ty was cstablisInMl at 
n\(‘U’ York Tor tin* protoction of ai'ts, comtti(‘rc(‘ and 
nianmactnrcs, and tin* colonists l)(‘<»*an to ajjply 
'llnMnstdvcs to inanutactnrini;- industry. 'Ylic export 
trad(* ol* Eni;h‘;nd to the .Vm(*ri(*an colonics consc- 
qnently ex])eriene(‘d a very lari?<‘ decline in ]7 Cm; and 
trade heeanui greatly d(‘ran;^ed. Petit ions w<>r(“ pr<'- iviinniciit. 
scaited to Parlianumt iVoin all Ihe eommereial and 
inannraeturinj' eomiminities complainin'jj of distress, 
and in 170<) the Jx'i^isl.aturc found itself olili^ed to 
re])oal 1h(‘ Stain]i Act, a measure Avhieh aa'hs hailed in 
London with ‘yreat dennmstrations of jmhlie njoieini!;. 

Onr imports and •exports, which had sunk oonsider- 
.ahly, spei'dilv.i'xhihited an increase. 
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17«;7 . i;m>m7,i“>3 . . 1 

Alihou^li (lie Parliaiuoid removed llw' Slamp Ael, 
tliey still insisted on maintaining' eertain duties on 
eolonial im|)oi‘ls. 'I’lus eansed great dissatisfaetion 
in A-ineriea, when' a large j>arty eontinned to dis- 
eoiirage tlie use of Jlritisli goods. Tlie iner('ase 
of trade was eoiisc'qiiently not ])rogressive. and, 
in 177t), “the mereliants trading to America*"’ 
])resented a jietition to J’arliament, setting forth 
“th(' great losses tlu'y siistaijied hy the interrii|)- 
“ tion of their trade in <‘onse(|nene(' of tlie htte 
“ hews." I’jirliament reeonsi<lei'ed and rejieah'd sonui 
Kut iiisisia of the duties;* lint tin' duty on te:i tliey still jier- 
dntyr titled to remain in fore('. It is enrioiis that tin' 
A.i>. 17.11. j'(.|)(»;iiing the duties was hronght into Parlia- 

ment on tin* oth March, tin' w'ry ('vc'ning on which 
a riot hroki' (tut at JJo.ston, i'ji whi'-h tin' lirst hlood 
was shed in tin' qnarn'l hidwi'cn (In'al Jlritain and 
Ix'r eolonii's. 

irritiition < i I'l'at ii'idtatioii resnlti'd from the jX'rpet nation 
r<.i!!nist.s. of this claim to tax tin' colonists, and tin' llritish 
admiral in America found it ni'cessary to place arnn'd 
vi'ssi'ls at. eertain jihns's in ordei- to snpjn'ess smug- 
gling and ])rot('et trade. At, J’rovidi'nei', .llhode 
Island, the acti\ity of tin' ofUei'r who commanded on<' 
of th('S(' yc'ssels so pro\ol\ed tin' p('o])l(', the.l a ])arly 
of them 1)oard('d tin' schooner on the night of the 
Itith rinne, 1772, took the crew ont of her, and sc't 
In'r on lire. This aJlront was highly resi'nted at home, 
whilst in Amc'riea it served to widiai the hreacli be- 
tween the eolonv and the inotln'r-eountrAg 
TbcKiist The; year 1771 had been a year oiUarge tqieciilation. 

ludia Com- 

*■ 10 OcM. 111. c. 17. 
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'Phi' imports hnd risen on ilu* year pivccdin^- IVom pun- 
1(),()0(»,()(>0/. to ui)uanls of ]1),0()(),0()0/. The iv )i 1 so- "Jl', 
(jiK'iioc Avas a roaotion, .and ]772 was a year of luid 
trade'. Tlie Hast India Company p.irtieijKite'd in the *"■ 
“•('iieral distn'ss, in consequence [n-ineipally of llw'ir 
nars and lu'aA'y ('xpe'nditnr*' in tndia; and In'in*^ 
nna!)le to maintain tln'ir [lii^li diA’idends (wliieti liad 
ryaolie(M2' per cf'iil .), tli('y p('t,il ioiu'd I’arliament in 
177‘> 1‘ovsoine assistanet'. They ohtaiiu'd an Act Avliieli, 
toii'ctln r with pi'cnniary aid, ])ermilte(l llnmito I'xporl 
their l('as to ;dl j^arls of ihe world free of duty. In 
An^'iisl, ] 77">, haA’iniv then 17d)()(),00() II). of tea on 
hand, a niajorily of the Company deeide'd at a nnsdin^' 
to ship eonsiii'uments <>f Ic'a to ,\meriea, althoiii*’!) \ery 
many ari^imn'iils Avere ns«'d ayainst it ; and .si'vi-ral 
vessels avcia' eharte'red in London to e.-irrv out these 

t. 

teas to diljer- nt eolofiial ports. 

Xow, for some ye'urs, the colonists had tideen Ti.re..io- 
seareely :iny of the Com])any’s t('a, hut h:id pro- 
cured tlu'ir tea IVom lorei^n marki-ls. It. had hi't'ii 
said by some' that this eons])iraey Ji^’ainsr llu* Com- 
pany's •ti"nh' w;is th<‘ eausi' of the Com])anys dis- 
tress, and tiiis idea Avas, of courses ve'ry ]>!e‘asini!;; 
te) the* sanity e)r tlie (•ohniists. Whem, t hi're'ldre*, 
the'v lie'ai'd that the Conqeany and the* meelheu'-eountry 
AA'e'ri' about to re'lie've the'mse'he's IVe)m tlie'ir dillleidtie's 
hy se'jidiiu*’ te'u te) Ame-rica on which an ineport duty 
Avas le» he paid hy ti.e' colonists, the'ir Avrath hiadce 
forth into a flanu', and tlu'y detc'nnieied le) prevemt 
the te'a from heinuj sold or even laneh'd. 

Aecordini^ly, 011 the arrival of thres; tea ships at an.i .iih- 
Jloston, the people) of that tevAAui assemhU'd. Polle)Avin^- '' 
the example seA uf J’l'ovi deuce, a neimhe-r of m(>n, dis- 
ionised as MohaAvk Indtans, hoardeal the ships in the 
niji'ht -time,* and Afithout ollerin^ any violemce' to the 
• vesse'ls or se'iimeMi, dise'hariieel the wheele* of (he earuoe'S 
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ovovhonvd, find tlieii went (iiiicdly on slion'. TJiis 
oceniTcd on the ]Slli IX'cejiiher, 177o. 

Sueh ien shi])s n.s nrrivc'd at JJoslon nCterwavds 
retunu'd directly to England Avith theic cari'' 0 (‘s. .At 
Kew A'ork a pamd ol‘ ti'a was landed under llu“ "’iiiis 
ol'a slnj)-or-w ar ; hut tlie colonists insisted on itsheini*’ 
lock(“d tip iVoin h.-iny sold. At Piiiladelphiti ocdei-s 
Avere isstu'd to tin' ]iiiu!s to conduct no ti'ti ship up 
tin' vi\ ('i'; and itt Ch.-irh'stow n tlu' f'xainple oj'lloston 
Alas (ollowcd hy disclnn-yin;); tin' ts'a into the st'a. - 
I’aiiiaijii'iit In consetj lienee ortiiese outi'ait;('s Vlie ijnpt'i'i;!l I'av- 
jio’l'.n of litiinent ptissi'd jin Act (.1 tine J , 1 77 1) deitrivinu' lloston 
<d‘its privileges as a iiort.* Chit he otli ot Si'jiti'inher 
poll. tolloAving. !i “ congri'ss of deh'gatt's of tin' Jlritish 
“ colonitw in Anit'vicit ’’ Avas held tit IMiiladelphiti. 
Their iirst act w tis to issue an addri'ss to tin' jx'ople of 
(Irtnit llritain, “tlieir frit'nds tnid h'llow -suhjc'cts.” 
Their next wtts to revive the non-iuiporlation regula- 
TheCoiiv tions of 1701. TIk'V ri'solvi'd to import no uoi'ds 

1 lists ^ 

H(»lV0 to Aviiatever from (Jri'at Britaiif -t.o desist from the 
nritilh slave-trade — to increase the hreed of sln'cj), and to 
good,-,. iij)hold to jmhlic odium any one aaIio, in consi :|iu'neo 
of tlie scarcity of goods, should demand ('.xtravagant 
prices. The Congres.s ordered a)i I'stiinate of the ])opu- 
lation oT the As.soeiated Provinces, Avhich show cd thi'in 
to amount to ;>,()2(),0<)0 ix'ople. Soon aftei*, they 
oiieiu'd a comnK'rce with J'^ranci' and Holland, 
r.ii-ii.iiiioiii (In this heing know n in England, Piirliament jiassed 
them the Acts restraining the American provinces from trading 
tiudo*” ^vith any foreign country;'! hut helbre the jiassing 
A.b. 1775. of these Acts was known in Anu'rica, the impending 
cloud had hurst in deeds of open hostility, 'fhe viar 
hroke out hy the seizure of somi!* ammunition and 
A OoiigrcAs stores near Poston, in Ajndl; 177-"). In the July 
tbc'lmic- folloAving the Congress of the “ 'Jnited' Slates of 

* 11 Oco. 111. c. 9. t \o in. ft'. 10 , is. 
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(•(mfirnied l)y .'i I'oniKil jn'oel.nmatiou, issued on llie 
-Itli .1 uly, 177(). 

Th(‘ iuimediaU' eireel of iliis wav upon Bvitisli com- Kiivvior 
ineiv(‘ was novel and peeuliav. It had h('eii pv('diet('d 
that tlie Vffiisal of llie Auievieaiis to eonsiiiue Hvitish 
ai'tieles would hi'leliowcd liy sevious results to Jh'itisli 
exports. ]>ut this did uot ju'ovo to he tlu' ease. 

It was spe.'dily discovered that the unmulaet tin's of 
Ihi^laud A\ere now tlio hi'st and Iht' ehe.apest in the 
world: and aeeoi'tiiii”i\ the exports of <lr(':it J'.rilaiu 
weri' not itniiK'diatcIs alh'eti';!. init W('r<’ oniv diri'eted 
into oi her ehnnuels.'' Ihit upon the shippiiii;' of l'an>'- 
liiud till' restdt was un<‘\p('el('d. Our sliippiin;’ Imd 
o-rcatly ineri'ased. and aa(' aaciv now earryiut>' on 
a laru'c transit tnuh'. 'I'he Aiuerie:ins, not Ix'in^' Ani.H..m 
hloekadt'd in their p<»!-ts, fitted out mmilK'vs of snitdl 
jn'ivateers, A\ith w hieh f hey inlested ('very st'fi; and 
lindiny: sheltc'v and even ('neouraq'('in('nl in the jiorts 
of I'r.iuee and lioiland,M h('\ Axeix' exi'ii able to niitke 
eaiduri's on the coast of ihij^land itself, 'riu' eons('- 
<]U<'ue(K,if this AA'as ('spi'eially si'rious to our \V('st India 
trade'. So luanv s!ii])s from the isltinds Jell into the 
hiUids of th(' .Vmerie'ai.s, th:il tin' insiiratiee' on hoin<'- 
ward-hound M'est India vc's.sels rose*, in 1777, to the' 
hi^h riiti' of 2!5 ])t'r cent. The' re'sult teltoni'lhe'r a\ ; ts 
so se'rious, that in Ihtit vear the river Thauu's was 


* KraitfC i:r.niU'(l a sum of moiu'y Cnm^ivs.^ 1«*r llio Aincrifaii tnmjis. 

]\lr. L;ii!iiMKc, jui’ L'lilru'-tcvl witli {lit* eliity of ]do\iui,i.; Ilio ilnij^ ainl 
iiisti‘a<l of iayimf out llio muip \ m Kram-r, In* ]M)ui;iit rleitli in 

from wlimia* ho c\i»oittMl it tee Asnoiica. Thu Krum’li Mimstur \sms inslmultal to 
c*m)»l.»in «>f this lian xtiflion to ( ii.s umj;Mturn] auil injiuioiisto l-’iainr ; 
})nt M). haiueiuT himsfif, hv N.tyiu*: that it was hi.s ilnty lo (].» the l.tv^t 

lie f'uiih] with thu iiiojka, auil lh.it thu Km^li.sh doths woiv imidi hcttoi’ tli.m the 
Ficiidi at tiu' s:imu |.j-iru. It w.i- iiot until llu‘ >rar l>t‘foru thu ih'so nf (lie wai 
thjit Com;u .ss w'as ahlu.dlus'tu.iilv ^o tnv\cnl tlic mtiodiiction of Ihili-,!i • oml.s 
into Amt*ri<*a, wliioh tlmy^ditl at last lu-^a I.tw ivhii-h vonduivd tliom li.iMo to 
sd/iiiv and forfuituru, whuiwui foiiinlte/Vt L«jrd yiicllidd’s Ohsta vations <di thu 
Coiumcifo of thu Aiwcvicaii K>tcilus, j*. ItJy 
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crowded witli ion'iu:ii vossids loadiiii'' lov various ])ar1s 
oj‘ itie world willi l>rilisii oar^oivs, tJu; sliippors of 
uliicli w(M-(> afraid io trust tlioir jiropoHy in Hrilisli 

VOSS('ls. 

TVaiico 111 177'S Franoc joiuod Auu'rica, and laid an ctn- 
ri’.':",’' hartjo on all Jui^lisli slii])])ini? in lior ])orts. The 
A.ii. (,![• l^ovds at lliis time appointi'd a Committee 

on the state of the nation, IxTore w hieh the merehants 
eoinplained of tln^ sevi're. losses they had sustained 
hy tile war. Tt was estimated that 7dd vi'ssids.had 
been eapturi'd, of tlie value, of The 

iMViean trade had been almost desiroyi'd. Su^ar and 
otlier ^^^'sl Lidia commodities had doubled in jiriee, 
as well as all kinds of naval stoi'cs. The nunih('r of 
AiiK'riean jivixatiaws was stated to he I7d, earryinj^ 
2,5.“)(5 4 uns, and nearly 1 t,()00 nuni. (Jn the other 
liand it was stati'd that w<' had e:']>tured 5)00 Anunican 
vi'ssels, and liad destriiyed tlu'ir lislury; hut it is 
obvious that this could ,i!:i\e very lir.tle consolation to 
the llritish mevchauts avIio had sulfered. 

I’.ii-liariK ut The colisc(iuence of all this was that Parliament 
lv,mn'i!s-" empowered tlu' Kina; to a])i)oint commissi onc.i;s to 
trc!i'i.' *’ Aiiu'i-ica, and tlu're to treat “with any jiersons 
“ whatsoever for tin* redress of ^rievanci'S sup]ioscd 
“ to exist in the ^overnnumt of the colony. ” * J''ive 
conuuissioiu'rs Avere appointed, a.ud Aient out. But, 
as in all these cases, the concession Avas “too l.\TE.” 
(’ony,Tess, Hushed w ith its successes, didermiued not to 
enti'r into any nei^otiations, except as an imh'pendcnt 
Stab', and the eominissioiu'rs soon returned home. 
Cmnm.i- d'lic C'haniH'l liciii^ coAcred Avitli a Prench Held, in 
177 h, the most serioAis apprelumsions Avere entertained 
for the safety of tAvo tleets of Eard India, and tAvo 
(l(>ets of West India ships on their aa ay home, these 
tleets constituting the great hulk, of Biitish trade, 

] ^ (lyn. 1 1 I ( 1 ‘J. 
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and being of large value, llapjiily, on the 27 tli duly, .\amirai 
Admiral Kci)j)('l was able to bring the Fmieh ileet a't,', 
to an action oil' llri'st, and to foree them to retreat 
into that ])ort. The llritisb ships from all quarters 
of the woi’ld ef)nsequ(*nlly arrived in the Thames and 
other ports in safety, and Admiral IvejqK'l, having 
refitted his fleet at Plymouth, rode triunqiliant in tlu' 

British Channel, and made cajdures of a large 
ntnnher of Preneli v('SS(*ls, (*ntirely reversing tlu^ con- 
ditions of the jiarties, and inflict ingflamage to hVeiich 
commerce to tluj <‘xtent of SO oi‘ TOO millions of 
livres." 

The .Dutch at this time insisted on tludr right, as imicii 
a neutral nation, t.o carry snp])lies to Prance. To 
this (treat Britain ohjceled, and made seiznri' of'i'i,, 17^0 
Dutch vessi'ls Avherever they w<‘re found. Oix July 1 , 

1780, a Dutch flet't of merehantnum, iiroteeted 
by tiA'c shf|)s of war, was met off Portland by a fleet 
under Commodore Pielding, who requested ])erj)iissi()n 
to examine the merehavt shi])s. Tliis being ridusi'd, 
he sent his boats, which were tired ;qv)n by the 
Dutch; whereujion Commodoi-e .Fielding tired a shot 
at the*Duteli admiral, who immediately fired a 
broadside. The eomplinumt was returned, and the 
Dutch admiral struck his flag. The merchant vessels 

* Tltis the cntiinate uf the* Altltc Ilaynal {nde Jlisi. IMiil. (*t v<il. ix. jt. 

‘2HJ'). The Viilut* of one of the ai]»turos, the Modfs^te^ from Ohm.T, laden with twi, 
ami takun hy ll.iSI.S. Porcupine, was estimaled at The O’tiatun, antither 

Jmliaman, taken by twt) privateers from Liverpool, was worth 500,0(10/. Folly sail 
of Freiu'h We.st Imlia shijts were ea]»lnrcJ worth 15,000/. each. Liverptiol at this 
time dpi a tloiirisliMig tra<le iii privateerinc. lletwmi An^ tsi, 177S aJid Ai>ril, 

1771), she fitted out no le.ss than 1*20 jtrivatcBrs, ineasurin^^ 30,7s7 hms, earryinf* 

1,98(; ^,oins, and S,754 men. When a eaiTying trade is destr<»yetl, a few^ ^oms and 
ammunition in a bust shij», convert her instantly into a privateer. The East Imlia 
Coiniiany at this time fitted out three ships with seventy -four j^uns eacli, and 
presented them to the (Joverninent as an addition to the navy. They were 
called, in honour of the tliree presidencies, the (ianf/es, the Oirnvllr^ and the 
liondmp Castle. The (Jonii»any offwed a bounty for 0,000 seamen to man these 
and titiier vessels.^ Tliei'r patri«)tic exampje wtus followed l>y se\eral other com- 
munities, l>oth in buil<lin^*>diii)s and rai.sinj^ men. Indeed, fcreat exertions were 
everywhere imide to jutdect llritish commerce on the seas. 

^ K 
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wore (li'taiued as prizes, lint tlic Commodore refused 
to make prizes of tlie Dnteh luen-of-war. They 
tlierefore hoisted tlieir llaijs again, hut aeeomjianiod 
their vessels to Spithead, whither they were carried. 
This affair incensed the Dutch exceedingly, and they 
velu'inently dcmiandcd satisfaction, which tlic British 
refused to give them. But this stat(! of things led to 
di'clarations on tlic jiart of Tlussia, Sweden, and 
lien mark — 

“ 1. Tlmt neutral ships shall enjoy a free navigfation, .even 
troll) port to port, and on the coasts-- of the he.llif'erctit 
powers. 

'■ JI. That all effects helongiii" to thesuhjeets of helligerent 
powers shall he looked upon a.s free on board such neutral 
ships, exeopi only such good.s as are stipulated as coutrabaiid.” 

Tlu' dt'chiration. of which these; tire the jirincijial 
jioints, w'tis called the “Armed Kmilrality.” 'J'he 
Dutch assented to it in Xovemhev, 17S0, hut the 
efleet of llieir deeliirttl ion of assent was neutralized 
hy tin incident which occurred ahout the same time. 
J\lr. litiurous, jirevionsly Bresident of Congress, htul 
heen sent from America to Holland, in tin American 
vessel, as amtia.ssador to the Wlatixs-Ci'iieral. The 
ship in whitrh he emharkod was etiptured hy an 
English vessel otf Isewfoundland, tvnd amongst ^Ir. 
Latirmis’ pjijiers was found a ri'cent tr<;afy of eom- 
nnwee, sigiu'din Seplemher, 177S, hetwetm the I’nited 
Stales and Holland. England iinincdiatitly demanded 
sat.islaetion of the Dnteh, hut. they heiug in no hurry 
to eom]»ly with the demand, on Di'ct'inher 2()(ii 
Jilnglaml deehired wav, and seized all the Dutch 
vossids in lier ports. 

Ihigltind was now' at war wdth four nations — Avith 
Eranci;, Spain, Holland, and Ameri(;a. Creat as was 
Ji(‘r power at sea, it could scarcedy he expe(;led, nor 
was it for Ihe inlere.sl of nations, or of the world. 
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thal this stat(" of things should long continue. The 
cominere<' and niamilactures of the country uci’c dis- 
tressed; th(- (>xpovts had sunk from 17,288,000/. in 
1771-, to ll,oo2,000/. in 1781. Yet, strange to say, 
t lie reaction ’which began at this time to set in, and 
wind) ultimately brought about a ])eaee, arose less 
frtuu the distresses than from the successes of Ejigland. 

In the W'est indies, dose to St. Christ ojdicr’s, there eapUin 
is a small island, scarcc'ly known to us in the iiresent ti„, 
day, called the island of 81. Eustatia. it is only Jive ' " 
or six mih's long,*dt‘stituto of springs, aiid little else 
than !i huire volcanic mountain, i’rom the year 1000 
St. Eustatia was successively in the possession of the 
Dutch, tile J‘'rendi, and the Ent'lish; and at the 
treaty of Hyswick it came into the possession of the 
Dutch again, .and remained theirs until this Avar. 
.Having (hdiaanined t*o make war Avilh the Dutch, the 
Knglish (iovi'mintml sent out i)istructions to Admiral 
llodnev. who commanded the llritish IhM'tin the West 

• t 

Indies, to si'ize this ishmd ; and in Ei'bruary, 1781, h<‘ 
iiiA'cstial St. Eustatia Avith his lied, and sei/.i'd th(> 
po.ssi'ssyni, Avhieb, although strong’, was defenei'less 
against his forc('S. As a neutral port, St. Eust.ati.’i 
had beeouK*, during the progri'.ss of the Avar, a great 
dejiot for merchandise, and Uodney found not only 
its w;ir(‘houses crammed Avith goods, but 250 mer- 
chantmen r(‘ady for sea. lie scazed all the merchan- 
dise and ship])ing, .and the A'alue of his capture A\’as 
sujiposed to. amount to 0,000,000/, st(;rling. In the 
result, IniweA'or, it proved that a very large proportion 
of this ])rop(*rty helonged to Jlritish merchants, either n.-fon,, i 
in England or the "West Indies. Th(‘y apjdied to”'.',,!."*,'- 
Kodnoy to give it \ip, but bo ansAAfaaal tlnan very 
eaA'alierly, ('X])ressing kis snrjna.se that any Eriti.'-li 
merchants sbonb^ liaA'c jil.aVed their jirojierty in a 
))osition in wljicb it <'onld b(‘ maih'the means of alford- 
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in<? succour to tlieencinv. The merchants commenced 
actions aj^ainst him, and petitioned Parliament for re- 
dress; and their complaints were advocated hy Mr. 
Purke, who strongly inveighed against the seizure. 
'I’he matter would, no douht, have gone much further 
than it did, but for subsequent ('vents. In November, 
17H], the Marquis de Eouilhi, at the head of 2,000 
men, embarked from Cluadaloupc, surprisc'd St. 
Eustatia, and took it for the Erench; and, shortly 
after, the Coiule do Gi*asse, who (!Oinmanded .the 
Freneh«flect in the M’’est Tndii's, having pi-epared an 
('xpe^dition to seize Jamaica, Admiral Jlodnc'y met 
him, and destroyc'd his ile('t, thereby preserving that 
im])orlant island to the British. 'Phis double ev('nt 
.set aside all ])arliamentary eon.siderati()Ji of tin? 
claims of the British nu'rehants and Lord Kodnc'y, 
instead of being considered a robber, (*ame to he 
regarded as a hero. The commercial Joss, how- 
ever, was v('ry great, and tlu^ nation eonqdained 
of it Ihc more bitb'rly b('(?r(Use BodiU'y sold the 
property he seized by auction for less than one-fourth 
of its value, on tlie island of St. Eustatia, so that it 
passed, on the recapture of that island, into the hands 
of th(i Erench and Amcsricans, who aa civ^ cousetiucntly 
supplied with British stores at one-quarter of their 
A'aluc. 

(Jonor.t England Avas not the only country which suffc'red by 

for i-racc. the proceedings in the AYest Indies. The loss which the 
commerce of the Butch sustained was so severely felt 
by th(!m, that Bussia. and Sweden interposed to l)ring 
about an accommodation bctw'een that country and 
England. The King declined their interA'cntion ; but 
the nation AA'^as now very clamorousdbr peace, and the 
other bdligerent poAV('rs Avere believed to be equally 
tired of the Avar. 1’he Erench had captured sevcu’al 
AVest India islands, but their commerce had suffered 
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severely, many of tlieir merchants were ruined, and 
even their national credit began to he affected hy 
their own ox])enses and their supplies to America. 
Except in the taking of Minorca, the Spaniards had 
only obtained barren advantages. The Dutch, in 
two years, had lost many of their best trading settle- 
ments and nearly all their trade, and had suTik their 
country into the condition of a ])rovince of Fran(;e. 

The Americans had ol)jccts to gain irrespective of 
their European allies; but the industry and commerce 
of America couldmot be develojwd whilst war lasttvl, 
and, ]n*ovid('d her independence was obtaiiu'd, she 
could not do better than secure pea<*e. lingland had, 
perhaps, sulfered as little as any of the ])arties to tin; 
war; but she had accumulated an enormous debt. 

Thus the belligenmt nations were all anxious to bring I'.m. .. 
about a j>eaec ; the preliminary articles oj.' which irKbilV 
were signed at I’aris on tin? 2()th January, 

England consenting to r<‘coguize the indej)endcnce of 
the United States. • 

The balance of trade, Avhieh had gone against 
England for several years, immediately readjust.(?d 
itself, and the imjmrts, Avhicli had sunk to 10 millions 
in s])rung up to 15,] millions in iTHt ; and the 

ex])orls from 1.“} millions to l.o millions. The follow- Tia<ii - r 
nig table gives a vieiv of the trade? of the nation from 
the commencement to tlu' close of this great Avar : — 


\ I U\H. 

TMI'OUT.^* 

EXVUKTS. 

1774. 

t'l 1,477,87(1 

. X' 17,2^8, i.m; 

l77*-> 

14,sir»,s.M 

. i(i,32(j;ir.3 

177<) 

ii>,44:),»:i4 

. 14,7.'3r),703 

1777 

1 2, (143, S3 1 

, 13,4iU,0()(> 

1778 

11,033,S<)8 

12,203,890 

177J* 

11,43.V2*)4 

. 13,530,702 

UNO 

11,7J4,90(; 

. 13,098,177 

1781 

12,>22,S()2 

. 11,332,295 

17S-.J 

10,341,(12^ 

. 13,009,458 

17^3 

13,122,23:. 

. 1 4, Os J, 494 

1781 

i:., 272, 877 

. 15, 101,491 
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Tilt) period during' Ai hicli England Avas ojiprossed 
by this Avar Avill ahvays be memorable in its history, 
not only on account ol' tiic war itseli', but on account 
ol' the improvement s in the jiractical arts and sciences 
Avhich now began to dawn. It Avas in 1775 that 
Watt obtained from Parliament the extension of his 
privilege for the invention of the steam-engine, foi’ 
Avhich he had taken out a patent fourteen years pre- 
viously, but without being able to make his project 
])raetieally benelieial. d'he Avorking of iron Avas noA\ 
also brought to a great state of pi'rfwetion, and becanw 
an object of national importance. The great guns, 
bored for the first time with a drill by the Carron 
Company, Avere ex])orted to Kussia and other coun- 
tries in (piantitios so considei'able that precautions 
were taken by (JoA'crnmcnt to prevent tbeir fall- 
ing into the hands of the cneiry. Caslon, in 177S, 
greatly improved the founding of tyjies, AAdiieh Ave 
had previously obtained from Prance, but which 
we noAv began to cxjiort as -a manufacture of our 
OAvn. Verdigris, which Ave had iireviously im- 
])orted from the South of Prance, became a .manu- 
facture of Jhigland about 1781.* In 1781 IMr. 
Palmer introduced improvements into the system 
of the post-otDce, Avhich rendered the English mail- 
coach the most rapid 2 )ostal eouA'eyance of Europe : 
and 1785 set in general motion the machinery 
for spinning cotton, Avhich .iVi'kAvright had invented 
some years jircAdously, by Avhich the ])rice of every 
descrijition of cotton goods Avas immediately rcduccil, 
and the British nianufaeture greatly exti'ndcd.f 
• 

^ Vfi'digris is extensively uscil hy i)aiiitci-s, and in dyeing ; alse io some extent 
ill medieine. Tt is formed ]>y the corrosion t»f cojijicr with fermented vej^etaljle^. 
x\t Montpellier they use i(» foim this substanee, tlie refuse t>f LiLiigiiednc wine; 
in England, tlic refuse of cider. , ^ 

t In less than two years after the cxi»iry of Arkwright’s patent, no less ihaii 
1 13 cotttui spinning mills ivere erected in Great Britain, afiording em})Ioymoiit. to 
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'riu'so are only a iew of llio iiiiproveiiicnls applied 
at this ])ori()cl to our nianiilacturos, macliiuery, and 
motive ])ower. It is euiaous to eousider how tliey 
aided and assisted eaeh other. Immediately at the 
elose of the war, ea])ital being reh'ased and com- 
merce re-opened, so great a dis]>osition was cA iueed 
by the people to avail themselves of these ini])rove- 
ments, that from 1785 we may fairl,y dale Ihe eoin- 
meneement of the maiiufaeturijig era of Ihe nation. 

It was during the same period of war that Captain 
Cook proseeut('d ^us •voyages round the worK!. and 
made the useful diseoveric's which are associated 
with his naim*. England took ad\anlag(' of IImbsc; 
diseovevi(‘s soon alha' tlu* restoration of p(‘a(*(‘, by 
sending out Caj)taiii Artluir I’hillip of tin' lloval 
Jsavy, with a tleet of trans])orts, a body of convicts, 
and a. stock of horses^ cows, she(‘p, goat.s, rabbits, and 
poultry, to* form the scdtlciuent of A’ew South Wales. m.in 
lie. arrived at JUdany .lta.\ in January, ilTss, but not 
liking that harbour rii^novc'd to I'ort Jaeksou, tluC'''’^ 
ne.xt harbour to the noidhward, where he c.stablished 
his eoloyy.* 

I'rom the restorationof ])eac(v until 17*.^}, eomnuace .!.• 
rose to a great h(‘ight. Tin' imports, which were* 1(5] ,',1 
ndllions in l7!^o, exceeded 11)1 in 171)2; and the'|'i'."' 

IT’.'J 

;tt Icd.-^l ju*.»pW‘. Tlic value <»1’ <'m eultnu la.uHilai litie-' txpMihni m 

was i.*hV»,00() 111 17^7, 't oetk'd a luiHiuii : aiitl in Isdn, llic tkii.ih'l value 

e\ar(k<l im'IU'Y 

* In the ])re:Aenl day, wlien unr shtji't ;nc ivtnnnne, jioiu New South ^Vale^ 
la«ien willi irnld, tgnJ wn,.!, and nlher jU’ceb us i:(nuS, \v»' a|»])reei:de Ihe, 
inipojtanee ol this .settlement; thon; 4 h lor many >rai^ it wa.s oj" no \;due to 
eonimeive. An aeeount of the eoinmeree ol (Jieiil Hnlain, in tlu‘ >ear IM)0, thus 
refers t(.) tlic trade of onr i^reat Austvaliaii eoloines 

‘‘New lltiLbAMj. 

“ Kxi'okts.— A little wo(%l i ) : some hnds. 

“ Lmi’okts. — ^\ rou,:,,ht iron ; woollen, silk, fi.tloi*. nnd linen ^^ood^ ; Iiaidwji.' , 

“ vine i»ro\i.^ions, s]»iiilr^and wine, ifil in small (jniiiitilie.s,” 

In tlu' deeiaied \alue ol oni exportstto Auotralia wa.'s neatly CI'hdoii,<KMi . 
whilsl tlu* odicutl value of <?ur inijiort'' o/ r/oA/) eveceded five nullioi»i 
..lid a half’ 
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Tllli I’Ulll' AND TUADE LONDON. [chaimi 

ox])orts (lurin»; the same period rose from 1(5 millions 
to nearly 25. Our internal means of eomnmnieation 
by canals were most larij^ely increased. London, 
during this intc'rval, was united Avith the SeAcrn and 
nilh the J\Jersey hy a sphmdid system of itdand 
navigation. Inland Aval<T coimnimication Avas, intact, 
developed thronghoiit the nation. Jkit in danuary, 
1703, Xing Louis XVT. Avas beheaded in France, and 
on the 1st duly following, the National Convention 
of France' de'clared Avar against Lngland. The funds 
immedijitfdy felt tlu' shock, and ttie ('ih'ct on com- 
merce Avas a A'iolent colla])se. There immediati'ly 
oc<M.irr<*d the first of tho.se jeanics, of wliieh there* 
IniA'e eve.*}" sine-e* he'em ])e'i'ie)elie'al re'currence's. Many 
nu're'antile hejuse*s in Leenelon eef the; most cxte'Aisive 
el(;alijigs faih'el, anel their fall invedve'el nnnihe'rs eef 
their corre'sjeenieh'nts anel e'emne-xiems in all parts e)f 
the; ceeuntry. Large* sums of ineent'V hael he'cn inAe'steel 
ehiring the j)e*ae*e* in machine*ry anel canal shares, hut 
the Aaluceel such ])voperty a])pe.*a]‘<*d tee he* anuihilate*el 
iji the* gene*ral apjire'he'nsiems. ]Mr. Fitt, the* the*n 
]Ministe*r, was a])])e*ak*d te>, anel hy his aelvie*e,* a me*e*t- 
ing Avas he*lel at the* IMaJisieni lleeu.se, een the 23d 
April, 171)3, \vhe*n re'sedutieens we*j*e* aeleejeted fen* the* 
re'vival ed comme*rciaI cre*elit aeiel the re.ste)ratie)n ejf 
conlieleiu'e*. In cenise'epK'jice; of this, (iove*rume*nt 
agre*eel tee i.ssue* ~>, (>(}(),()()()/. iu Lxche*ejue'r frills to 
me'rchants, traele*rs, anel hanke.*rs, een a2)j)re)veel se*cu- 
rily, or the eh'peesit e»f ge)e)ds to the value e)f double; 
the amount advane;e*el — a me*asure A\hich immediately 
rc'stem'el cemtiele*nce*, anel prcve;nte.*el frirthei* immceliatc 
niere:antile* elisaste*r. 

l)e*s])ite* the; Avar, whie*h hael hnt little; cilect em 
.Fnglish e*e)inine*re*e*, traele* re'vi\ed and steadily ael- 
vance*el until 171)7, A\he*n its e*e)urse'. Avas again inte;r- 
ru])te*el hy the* want eef e.*oinage, Avhich hael made itself 
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Tolt tliTOLi^'hout tin; (•oimlry. The Eauk of J'aii^land 
had lejit soveral millions of money to the (iov<n-n- 
iru'nt for the pur))oses of the Avar; and they now 
found themsel\es unahle to supply the wants of mer- 
chants. Representations Avcrc mad(^ to the (lovern- 
ment, the result of which Avas a nieasure restrict ini^ 
tin' Rank from niakiiii^’ any further ])aym('nts in cash 
until the simse of rarliainenl could he taken. The 
ein*r(‘ney of the country aeeordint^^ly heeanu* a paj)er 
curi'cncy, based on national credit. TJu; imnn.'diate 
etleet of this j)a«ic was disastrous to trades hut it 
naturally revi\ed Avhen the eireiilatin" UK'dium c»f 
the eounlry was extended to nuH’t its want.s. Tin* 
('xports, which A\ere oO.j, millions in ITIH}, sunk to 
less than 21) millions in 171)7, hut reaelu'd mil- 
lions in 171)'^. Sued), indci'd, Avas thi' elasticity of 
coiunK'ree in the k\tt('r yi'ar that the merchants, 
traders, and others of London, voluntarilv suhserilx'd 

f 

the sum of 2.()( )<).<)( )()/. to assist ihe Go\ eriunmit in 
the war, Avhieh all classes in Lni>land Avere extre'nu'ly 
anxious to hrini;' to an e-nd. 

f’rwiji thi.> time till the y<-ar ISOO trade eoiitiuued Kxjxn h- 
w oiidcM tully to oxjiajul, as tin* rollouin^' tal)i<^ v^ ill 
show 
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* It IS VI' lit lu «.l-srv\t‘ th.it the ntli'N 111 ' (.‘mi)li A(‘ i 1 ollivially for corn 

the line '*1' art icUis an«l cx]n>vt(Ml, were lixcd in anil ic 

inaiiictl iiiiallcio'l ilowii t<j a recent |»moil, so that the sums Ir'IC ^nvcii inn.^t not 
he ancuiatciv toexhildt tlte scilini; value nf u<nMt.sexi»orlc<l ami importer. 

Tl)t‘ ‘G'thcial ^alnc^," JioRCM'r’, .s]o»r ifie rt‘lati\c \a1ncsA»f the iinjxirts ami csjinrt.s 
hettc), ])i‘rlnvi),s,^liaii if tiie adual scllino-^u'ice nf cacli arth'h* wa.s taken a.s tlie basis 
nf the e'»Mi]tiitati(ni , indsinm h as the sellini^ \alue umd neres.sanly !te ;,Mi\cinc(J 
I'V supply ami deiu.UMl as ^\(.ll a*- 1»\ tlnetnatious m the \alue nf nmney 
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At (li(‘ coniiuciici'iiit'iil ()!' tlu‘ ]>r(“S('n1 cciiliin tl.c 
tr;i(l(' of tlio I’ort f)!' London n'porh'd 1o liavc' l)i-cn 
nioiH' oxt('llsi^■l‘ Ilian :il any ])rc'\ ions jK'viod in llu'. 
Idstorv ol‘ Eimlaud. liOndoii ean iod on ont'-lliird ol' 
\\w trii(l(‘ of tlie (‘iu|)iv('; and thn \aliu* ol' tin* float ui^ 
j)roi)<‘rty n})on llu^ Tliainos, iorinin^ its ('oininorct*, 
was ('sli]iiat(Ml at no l(\ss than 70.nfM),()00/. anniialls. 
It was loiind that thn oonvmuan'os of tlu' Port won^ 
iittoi'ly insudicieiit lor its trado; tint th(‘ laudinii* 
wharves and ([uays and siil]erain\ \\har\i‘s toi^c'l hei*. 
Avere inad(Hjiiat(* for tla‘ wharrai;“<‘ and wari'lionsin^* 
ol' tin* u'oods huulnd and (anharknd : and that tin* 
d('l)r(‘(latioiis on j)ro])erty. oouse(|ii<Mil on th(‘ vast 
in(*reas(‘ of shi]>])ini;' and tlie nant oi‘ a(‘eoniinodalion 
on th(‘ l(*^’al ([uays, midenal adjuncts to tlK‘ JV>rt 
absolutely lu'ci'ssary. In the A^('st India nun*- 

ehant-s aeeordijjuly obtained an Act ol‘ l^lrJialn(‘n1 
to make docks, Avitli lei»*al ^piaAs, and w harve^s and 
war(dious(\s, for th(‘ rec<^|)tion and discliari;‘e ol' tin* 
vess(*ls in their Irad(s ^*nd from this juaiod Ave may 
date anotlier era in the eomm(a*(*e of tlu' JV)r1 of 
London. 
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'I'lir, iiiniis of llu' ['on oT London AVc'it* iirsl (IcJinod ii" 
ill tho rt'itrii of ('liavl(‘s II. Soini' nnccrtninli ' ' 

5l|)])o;n'‘' to liavo oxistod V('s|Ka'l in^' tlioso limits at 
])i‘(‘vi(»iis )K'viods.'' I»illini;sua1c and (^iK'oiiiiil ho 
won', IVom vi'i-y oaidy ]»oriod.s. rooo^'nisod landiii”^ 
plaoos at .which the Kiny’s ('’nsfoins wore colh'ctod ; 

Inil as trade inornisod, it ivas round iK'oi'ssary t<» 
])ro\ idc additional aoooinmodation Idr landin”- ■’( ahI^ 
ill the I’ort, and otlier nhanos and landing' ])lao('s 
woi’o Us('d, iiilli the oons<-iit, a|)])arcnt ly, of the 
authoVkios. This, however, jrave i‘is<! atti'inpls to 
evadi' ihe jiaunt'iit of enstoius hy sldpjdn”' and 
landina,' at nnreeoi>nis('d ]»laee.s ; to remedy whieli. 

.a statute was jiassi'di in the ndiiii of Eli/alieth, ti* 
eomjM’l all ii;oods to lx* landed and shijipi'd hetwi'en 
sunrise and sunset: iu sueli ojieu jilaces as should lx* 
ait]»ointed hy Loyal Commisshm.;! 

* Sii MaUliC’A l‘« in lln> tniTil.tinly “Ap'di ni 

“ iIjo si'.i,’’ 111’ 's.iy,, iiK'lniU**; tin.- fiatc ]»lavT a^Iich* liif slnp^ niilail*' 

“ aihl ^niju'hiiif.s cxtrii'K iii;m\ inik-.-s, as iln- l^nl ul’ Lmnlnn aiKit'iilh cxtcii-li'-i 
*“ t'» < o i), nt tlu' iiijK'hI Ivhvaiti I , ainHJiaM-scml js al.sn a hk'IiiIkt '•( ii 
lit' uitntddi^ Uhu kuali aii«l Ilm a.s ntliei iiieiultors nf tlio {mit. liid -j!^.aL^ •-! 
Iddilnij as tlio o'ljnff j} ' l)t‘ flails, t n.' 

t 1 kli/al'Ctli, 1 1. , 

t A lioMit 1 \iniijii.''sl'‘ji ^^as av.T'»]tlni:^\\ i.sMirtl, wiiaii, uinh'i (i<ni ■J*' .in.'H-i 
tljo fnlln\«M^^ tM 1.P latlinii ami 'IiscImi'^iiii: nlna-' i"i .t!' 

kni'ls 'll' 'A'xxls _ 



MO TIJK J'OUT AS\) ^J'llADlC or LONDON. [chap. in. 

In consequence of the Fire of London, it Avas m)- 
eessary io make new arranu:emonts respc^ctini^ tlie 
wharves and landing' place's. An Act was passed^ 
empowering Commissioners to deline the limits of 
ports, and to ap])oint open ])laces for lading and dis- 
eliarging goods therein ; and prohibiting the lading 
and discharging of shij)s elsewhere withont the special 
^s-ffJ/rraMce and leave of the Commissioners of Customs. 
The Commissiom'rs a])])ointed under this Act, made 
;is st•ulo<^ tlieir certificate respecting London, on tlu' 2tth May, 
II. 10(55, 1)y which they not only assigm'd the houndari('s 
of h'gal quoij^Ls, but settled for the first time tlu' 
precise limits of the Port, which they did as follows : — 

To prevent all future differences and disputes touch ing the 
extent and limits of the Port of London, and the man}' frauds 
and abuses which have been acted and ccunmittcd as well uj)on 
and within the river of Thames, as witliout the mouth then'of, 
uj)on the sea, the said Port is declared to ext(*nd and to be 
accounted from tlu* ])roin()utory or point called the North 
Pori:l\M), in the Isle of Thaiict, and from thence northward 
ill a supposed rij^ht line to the opposite promontory or point 
called THE Nasi:, beyond the (Juii-flcct, upon tlie coast of 
Essi*x, and continued westward, through the river ‘Thames 
and the several clianuels, streams, and rivers falling into it, to 
London Biudgi-:; sa^ing the usual and known I’ights, lilauties, 
and ])rivileges to the |)orts of Sandwich and Ipswich, and cither 

Ohl Wnnl Quay, OiK-k.'^’s Qu.iy, Y<miiii:'s t>iiay, , 

New Dya* (,>iui\, (‘r<u\n Quay,, 

Oa,liryQua>, iteai Quav, Smart s (^uay, 

Amlrn. M<ii*ris’ (^>uay, Snim*r.s’ (^uay, | Fiv.sli WliatT, 

AmW-TliurNliin’s Quay, IJolulpli’s WliaiC. 0;. nut's Quay, 

liautf's (,{iiay, Siil/.> Quay, 

was .-ijjpomtiMl mily fur hsli, corn, salt, stoucs, VK'tUill.^, and fruit 
ICS c\a'])D*d). 

The Tlirec (’laiics for wmc ami nil, and together with Jolinston’s Quay and 
Ijushei's Wharf, tor ]iileh, tat, tlax, 

Tlie llrulge House* lor corn and other ]»ro\wons ; and 
The Steelyard f"i Aleuhant Strannei.'. free o,' that Guih' 

W<M)d, coals, and heei might be landeil or ship[)ed in any ]d:.je in presenre of 
the searcher. 

• V,i i\:. M Cha.^. 11. u 11, 
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of them, and the known members thereof, and of the customs, 
comptrollers, members, and otlicr deputies within the said ports 
of Sandwich and Ipswich, and the several er(‘eks, harbours, and 
havens to them or eitlier of them respectively belon^in*^, within 
the eotintics of Kent or Essex/’ 

The l('"al Port of London is iliorel'ore IVoni London 

HuiDtJK to tllC JsOltTD I’OUCI.AND. 

'Phe wharves set out l>y tli(‘se Coniniissioners wore TUf 
nrtAV assigned as L('^:al Ltnays,* and exact inetc's and 
l)Ounds for each Avere st't forth. Tiie Coniniissioners 
also j)ro|)osed ])laus for earrvin<i; into ('Ifeel a elaiis<“ of 
the Uehuildinty Act, wliieh jirovided that there should 
he a (|uay forty feed broad, on the north side of the 
d'haines. from London nridiie to tin' 'Pi'inph*, to he 
iis('d as a puhlie and opi'ii ivliarf. It did not, how- 
ev('r, suit the vh'ws of jiarties inti'reslc'd, that tliis 
open sjiaee and piihlje wharf should Ix' provided; and 
this part of the Cominissioin'rs’ eertilieati' was, there- 
fore, never earrietl into ejfeel.t 

I'p to the eoinmenec'jnent of the present century, Sufr. limw 
the aiTuui^>'ements made hy this Commission of Kim;’ 

Charles 11. wi'ri' tlu' onlv statutorv arraimenumis 
resj)ect.m!j;‘ the Tort of London, Prom time to time, 
howeier, in ordc'v to inc'ct the exi;j;encies of eom- 
meree, the Commissioners oC Customs, under tin' 
•ju’ovisions of the Act of Charles IL, permitted other 
w harves and landiiig ])laees to he used under certain 
eondilions; and havini^, as the Act yirovided, “the. 


* They were )»y*ii;iiiie 
Prewei’s Qnny, 
('hester’s Quav, 

<hilley Quay, 

WtMil JDik'V, 

(histtuu Mouse Quay, 
I^>ltcus Quay, 

IJear Quay, 


Sah’s Quay, Lyou’s Quay, 

U liTfrau’s Quay, Butt>l[th Wharf, 

Ytnin^’s Quay, llamiutuprs (^uay, 

llaleh’s Quay, Gaunt's Quay, 

Mice (^uav. Cock’s (^hay. 

Smart’s <^uay, Fresli W liarf, au«l 

Suiners’ Quay, IJilliu^hsu^ate. 

Se\(‘?a-1 t>f tliese Quays 'we.re purcliasol I'ol- tlic site <»f the ])roseut (’ustoiii Iloiise. 

I The ]»rovi.Moii uia»le liy Parhainent foi tlie \acaiit .Npace for this opou whaif 
tvas icjioalcil h\ 1 A: ‘2 <h‘o IV. c. NJk 
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'I'llK rOItT AND TUADK OF L(JNI)ON [ciiai'. in 

spocinl sn(r<'i‘nrif*f* an<l leave* ol’ the Comuiissioaers,” 
tlii'se laudin';' places canic to lie classilied as “ Suf- 
rermuT Ifliarrm” ruder tliis desis^nalion they are 
to this day distini^uished from the “ LiaiAfi Quays;” 
tlioiii;!! lor llic most part holli classes of hnidinn' and 
shi])pin;r phu'cs have non common privilc,c:es. 

It may he desirahh* to oliservc that the legal Port 
of London, thus constituted and established under 
file Act of Charles 11.. is to li'* dislingiiishod from 
the Port of IjoiuIoii as defined for the Conservancy 
of tlie Thames, Avhieli, under very ‘ancient Charters 
and Acts of Parliament, was vested in the Corjifira- 
iion of the City of London. The jurisdiction of tin* 
'fhames Conservancy extends from Staines to Vantlelt, 
or Yauntlct (h'cek, in the rivr Medway ; and operates 
U|>oii all that relates to the course of the stream of 
the Thames itsell’. and all it> ‘‘issues, hranches, and 
“ ground overflonn so far as the water chhetli and 
“ tlowi'lh.” 'i'he privilei>‘cs of the Cor))oration as eon- 
s(*rvatoi‘s of the Thames, J’arllanK'iit has tlimight it 
necessai’y, very recently, to take aAvay rromlhi'in. and 
to A'cst in an oliieial commission, of Avliich tin* Lord 
.Mayor is chaiianan.* The jiowc'rs which wi'rc ('xer- 
cised hy the Corporation from time immemorial, are 
vested in this Commission. They are emjioAvered lo 

^ Tlip TIimimpn ra»iispr\;nipy A( 1, »ii ls.’)7 Tins Aut aj'jiiMLs t<i li.i\u 

a ami iipkI tinmvcssan studuli «‘l tlic ])i»\vpr oT llio (i!n\ (>niiiiciit, aiul 
a iiiujst iniwarmijliilile iijUMron.‘!uv willi atn-ipnl |)n\ lirous ;i»iil puuom '1im‘ jn.lir\ 
of till* r,(i\(‘niiiieiil cl till' ]KT 1 «m| whs niiiincal to tlip < ’of]ioijil ion uf Li-iult.ii. w.iii 
winuli it liad stiiNcn to mtciliTi* in \ail'tii> lunttAfs, in mIiiuIi llic cd. 7 ciis 1i;nl 
pi'Uftl i.ru sImipj: f(iT the .si.up. AinoiP'.st clhiT IhiiiL'S, a uicnl Miit liad bocn 
pi'inlinu I'PlwiT'ii till' t'nuMi and tlir t’llv Idi iiianv tt'ars. U'Sjiiai nip Hit' iiplil Ic 
tin' i'c l and soil uf tin- Tliaiiit's and the foioslioiu of ocas, estiianc''. and riM i-. 
d'ln fo**t of tills Sint was iiryhcaty ; ami tlie (’ir\ ftnind itself intuited in a 
liinatioM, from wimli it omld deine m* jirotit foi itseli, on heli.ilf of all tl.i’ 
owiH is t.f Mi'll on the Ola's! ^ '»f Kniiland aml\\aieM liutli partie-s weir anxiors 
.settle tins smt ; and one of the stipidatKdis of the settlement was tin* e'-c -n 
uf the < 'onoer\aiie\ o{ the 'riiaines hy tlie (’ity of London to a iiiiM'd Cui. 
mission, lint it ma_\ he ,i 'piestuHi w*Jie1in'i lilt' time will m»t-,aiii\e wlun l-d’i 
pailie*. tliet’iow'n ninl 1he<’it\ ol London will lind i aiise to rei’.ret liaAin';e n - 
* I 1 Ills .manpeineni 
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ivniilaU' llic fishing in tlu' 'I'haiiK's, to n'Uiovc its 
ohsl ructions, chnnisc' ll\c river, rcjKiir its l)anks and 
l>r(>aclics, license Avliarvcs. ])icrs, staii's and otiuT pro- 
jections, a}id remove such as are unlicimsc'd, grant 
licc'nces for tlie erection of mills and Avaterworks, and 
jtunish all ollendcrs. 

The Tort of London, lV>r h'gai purjuises, may also riic I’uri. 
he distinguished from the Tort as it is constituted for l', it, ufi;,! 
purpose of reAunmo, port-diu's, and accommodation | 
'I'hus, as regards the arrangiMiumts of the Tort fori""r‘''' 
colliers, the Port is t.akc'u to **ommence at GraAesond 
Ivcach, above A\hieh no vessel laden Avith coal is 
:dhiAV<‘d to ]>nss without a Harbour ^lastcw’s eertili- 
cat('. l'\)r the jmrjiosc's of ballastin'’’, tkc., under 
the reiiulat ions of the n'rinity House, the limits of 
the Tort an* diilcreiitly defined. But these are points 
which Axill be subject of subseipuait consideration. 

'I'hc A\ ai'ehousiug systcan. Avhich is now an impor- tik vo.i. 
taut jiart of the busiiu'ss of the docks, quays, and m 
u har\ ('s. coiiimcnc('d, as. an odicial docuiuenf^' informs 
us. about the y(>iir 171 1. 

■' 'flic i.Tticlf of lob.'icc'o Mas klicn ailowed to lie warclionsi'il 
oil payiiit'iil (if a Mimll jiortioii i.l' the import duty Avliieli was 
repaid on e.\pnrt:itioii, and tl e tuliaeeo was jieruiitled to be 
vbippi'd witlnmt furti.er ebar"<‘. 'I’bis rcffulation coiitiiiiied until 
IT'S!), Avlieii the duties <iii toliaeco ajjaiii beeanio tbe subject 
of Tarliamenf ary eousbieration, and many new retrulations 
were tiieii esfalilislied. jii iueipally alVeetiiijr its internal re- 
iiunal, but tubae.eo and snidf were in that A’ear, for tbe first 
time, allowed to be exported from tlie warehouses w'ilhont tbe 
payment of any jiJirt of tbe duty. 

“ tn 17-t;.’, rnm, tbe produce of tbe l.ritisli .snj'ar plantations, 
was allowed !o be warelionsed for inontbs without the |)ayment 
of the (‘\ei.se duty, tn 17t!0, an Act was passed expressly to 
eiK’onrage the e.xportation oC such rum, and the shi|uneut was 

• 

lu‘]>td1 of 1 ln‘ (’olJlIHIss* HX'f's .'f Hit') til< < ’li'-l'itlfs uml I'Afl • 
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permitted without payineut of any duty of excise ; tlic customs 
duty, whicli was small, continued payable in the first instance, 
but was allowed to be drawn back ou exportation. 

“Ill 1705, rice w’as allowed to be warehoused, aud in 17(57 
cocoa-nuts and codec on payment of a small duty, wdiicli duty, 
on such cocoa-nuts aud coflee as were the produce of the 
British plantations was, on the exportation of the goods, 
wholly drawn back.” 

These rt^i^uhitions \vei*(‘ iutt'nded only to vidii ve 
our inerclifinls from Ihe ineoiiveuienee oi* paying 
duties on goods tvliieli were ultiinattdy to he sent lo 
a foreign niarktd. Tlie ])]an of reudi'riiig (iri?a1 
Eritain a place of depot for inerehandize in general, 
was Jiot tilt'll in eonlt'iiijilalion. 
i*i'(.po.=t<>(i in 1702, tlie prineijial niercliaTits of London re])re- 
ofti'.T" senied to tht' (’rtnvn that tlit' Tort of Jiondoii was 
yiujl OAcrerowded, iind tin' legal tpiays and sulleranet' 
whaiTCS very in.sullieienl for tin* ]»iirposet of tradt*. 
The Crown aeeordingly issui'd a Commission, in 
]mrsuanec of the statute of Cliarlcs TT., directing 
ecriain persons tlit'rein namt'd to assign and set 
out otht'f lit and convenient jdtices as legal tpiays. 
The Coinmissitmers maflt^ :i return of a large 
extent of ground, inelutling the Tower ditch, as “a 
fnistiMtia lit and eonveuient ])laee : ” hut the vcstt'tl interest 
vosti’i (/.e. thti 'W'harlingt'rs) having obtained a quo icar- 
I'.'iriTs-;. from the Court of King’s Bench, succeeded in 

(plashing this return tm the grtmntl of uiujertainty -- 
the Court, hoAvever, expressing its opinion “that the 
“ expedience of an extension Avas Avholly in the breast 
“ of the CroAvn.” 

luniur This alfair caused great dissatisfaction, and, after 
*iiNion ])ro(fe('dings liefoi-e the Lords of tin' Treasury, 

and much disjuite Avith the Commissioners of Customs, 
thcCroAA'n Avas iircAaih'd on, in 17(5r>,'to issue anotlu'r 
Commission ; and the Commissioners made a n'turii. 
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assii>iiin<j: m (*oi‘taiii S])ot in llio parisli ol* St. Ka11ii‘- 
rin(‘’s, bi^t woon .lroni;*ate Stairs and Hk' King’s bivw- 
h<>ns(% for the |)iirj)oso of a legal wharf; sueli ex- 
t<Mision Ix'ing iK'ec'ssarv and ex]>edient.” Ihit in th(‘ 
ensuing t(Tin, applieation was niad(5 to the (\)iirt ol' 
(^^lU'en's Ihaieh to stop tlu' lilinu* of lliis n't urn, and 
th(‘ ease Inning Ixm'u nrgned hy eouns('l on behalf 
of the v\ harling(‘i*s and the' inhahitanis of St. Kathe- 
riiH'^s on th(^ one side, and by eonnsed for the nna*- 
(diants and the eoinniissioners on tin' other, tin' (\)urj 
d('eid(‘d against tiling tin' n't urn, on tin' ground ‘‘ that il. r.-.f. -i. 
the ])Ia<*('s assigned Jbr tlu' ik'w w harvc's AV(‘n' itol ' ' 

/vA.'ee.v ” (as requin'd by ihe A(‘t of Quc'c'ii Elizalx't li). 

'finis were the good int‘'ntions of tlu' (h‘own, to pro- 
vid<' ad(‘quat<'ly for tin' business of tlu' Port, frus- 
t rail'd by the pnKMX'dings of inter(‘st('d ])ai‘ties. 

Ih'Uvi'i'n 17bo and. 1 TP'S, various ('oniniittec's wi'rer.iHit 
a.ppointed IVs Parliann'iit to inquin' and ])ro[)ose ])l:'ns 
for tin' n*!i('l* of tin' (*oinm<‘re(' of the Port. The 
i)i(*onvi'ni('n('(' to navig.ition and trade, eons(‘quent o.i* iv-i 
U])on the crowded stati' of tln^ Port ; tin* insuirndi'nl. 
ai'(*onnpodati<»n rillWrded by the' (pia.ys and \\har\('s; 

1 h(' in(*onv<'niene<‘S, and lo>s of ])n>p('i'ty arising IVoin 
the nee('-;sity of loading Ironi and into lighters, wc'n' 
all i'ully ('sta.blivhed. 'fhe grit'vanei* was felt to be 
ifitolio'alde ; yet so ])Owerful \\ t he vest (*i! Interests 
that for many years notliing was atti'ni]>t('d. 

'rhe'^“ legal (luays/’ at this time, (‘xti'inh'd only Tn.un*i 
'l,ld{) fei t on the north sid(' of the river, l''(‘twe('n 
London Pridgi' and tlie Tcmi'i*. The sntb 'ranee 

v\harves'’ occupied about twice lliat (piantity off^“j»p“ 
lineal s])ae('. Jtut it was calenlated, in 179o, that iwt. 
if all the wharves on the river, with their ware- 
bonsi's, were' a jipro printed to tin' arlieli' of sugar 
alone, tln'V ^voiihL insutfieii'nl. Tin' legal f|ua\s 

eould (»nlv slort' »>:?,000 bogsln'ads, the sulferajnr 

• • 
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■\vli;u‘vos only ; wliilsl i( .soinotinios Imppoiiod 

tlmi 120,000 lioiyslicads .ni'vivod in tin' convso of tliroc 
moidlis. Tile siiiijavs, at Ihis time, were piled lo tlie 
height of six or oi<>lit tio)*s of hof?shcads, exjiosed 
lo 1)0 welted l)y llio rain, and ])lundored l)y numbers 
of (‘a^er, watchful, and ex])Orienced lliieves. 

The amount of de])redation on tin' river jirior to 
the (‘slahlislmnml of the docks would ap])ear in- 
credible, did W(' not bear in mind the ineonvenien'e('s 
lo wbieb sbipijin" in the river were ex]) 0 sed. All 
llieir ear<<'oes had lo be disebarged, in Ibe middle of 
Ibe stream, into barges, li^blt'rs, ymnls, In^^'cr boats, 
billy-boys, and ollu'r small (*raft wbieb wer() (unployed 
in brin^in<>' Ibe eommoditi('s from Ibe ships lo tlu' 
(jnays and wlnnwi's. From 3,00() to ■t,000 craft Avc're 
em])loyed in Ibis service, besides many tbonsand 
labourers, who A\('re under little, or no control. I’lie 
])olie(' Avas necessarily very imperfect, and a A'asl 
amount of dishonesty and crime d(W('lo])ed itsi'lf in 
connexion with the eonuner'*e of London, wbieb no 
ordinary pri'cantion could mei'l. Mr. Cobjuboun, a 
police magistrate who dcAoled himself lo the sub- 
ject, describes the dej)redalors of various classes as 
follows : — 

“ Tlie ‘ river pirates,’ who were connected witli the marine 
store shops ; they reconnoitred by day and made tlnir attacks 
in armed boats on dark iiigbts, cutting adrift the ligbter.s and 
bargc.s, and taking out the merebandizc. The ‘niglit plun- 
derers’ — watermen of tbe lowest class, wbo attacked unpi’o- 
tected lighters and made over the stolen goods to receivers. 
The ‘ light borsemen ’ — compiising mates of ships and revenue 
ofliecrs, who would wink at the robbery of the ship, in which 
coopo's, porters, and watermen take ])art. The ‘ heavy horse- 
men’ — porters and labourers, who wore an inner dress, Cidled 
Ji guei-nsey, provided with pocket)' wherein to stow Jiway small 
quiiutities of colonial ju'oduce, whilst porteriug <about the shij)s 
and rpiay.''. Ueside.s these mganized deju'ediitors. the wine 
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coopers jiillcivd whilst ojicniu^ and ndiiiinp; casks; tlic nnuk 
larks picked np stolen bits, Avliicb others by concert threw into 
tlie mud ; tlie rat-cat fdiers employed on board the shijis carried 
away jirodnce ; the lightermen concealed ^oods Avhilst jj^oine; 

IVom the shi[)s to the (juays; and the warehousemen, wluai 
sui'-ar readied the warehouses, pilfered and sold the stolen sn^ar 
to small dealers at public-houses/’ 

Til 17U‘i, plnn \ens proposc'd Ibi* lln* c*onslme- w.-t 

ligii oT \vc1 (locks in tlic Tbnines, and, in 175)7),’’"*'’””' 
tiu' \V('st India im'rcdiants, wliosi' trade' bad v('i*y 
lar;]^*(dy incre'ast'd, ajipoinlc'd a (HminnittiM' to consi(h*r 
lh(‘ most tdlcctmif remedy Tor llu' ('\ils (o tvliich l.licy 
wcTc cxi^osenl. Tliat commlite'c' r('port(‘d — 

Tha.t the e\isl(M\(!e of th(‘ Wo^t India trade at tbo Tort of 
bondfoi is necessarily connected with a more ade(piat(‘ pro- 
\ision for the di.s(diante of shippin|[>:, and tlu^ warehousing of 
produce, than the ](‘^ai ipiavN can [lossibiy allbrd/^ 

Tliov ivNnmnoiuU'd an n))])lif*arK)n 1(j I’avlinninnl , 

Ibr l!i(' (‘oiistmclioii ol‘ u<‘t dnclvs, 1o l)o suvrounilc'd 
Ity Avliavvos and \vai‘('lu)us(>K, to lie (U-t-laivd “ loyal " 

Ity A('1 C)f' Parlianiont. 'I'Ik'v ojuau'd a. siil)hCTi]»1ion 
Ibr a oajiital to carry on tlic Avork, wliich AAas tilled 
in two days (tl'id and 2:»d December, T7t)r)), to the 
amount of SOb.OOO/. 

Powerful as was this oryani/ation, it AA'as by no 
means ]»lain sailiiiy, (wen for the AVest India nnw- 
eliants, to obtain a dock in London. Tbo Corpora- 
tion of the CitA' of London bad Axsted inlerests in 

e 

the riv('r and the AAdiarfaye, as they eontrolled the 
Jiyhteraye and ])ort-dnes of the Thames. They jn-o- 
lessed themsedves naturally jealous of any measim* 
Avhich, hy tin* remoA'al of the shij)piny from the, 
neiyhhoiivhood of London Lridyc, might haA’o an 
inpirions elleet upon traders of the C’ity. The 
Corporatioiv aee<ydiiigly, )M' 0 ]>osed plans of their oaaii 
fo sii|>ply llu' admitted (hdieif-ney in the acf-ouinio- 
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(latiou ol' the Port. In o])position to the West India 
Dock scheme they pi'oposed a dock close to tlie City 
houndary, and (Avitli a view to meet a desideratum, 
which the ])lans ol* tlie AA’est India in('i‘ehants Avould 
su})}dy) th('y also proposed to cut a eamil across the 
Isle ol* Dofifs, “ to ju’oA'ide i‘or tla; iu(*ouv('ni('ii(U! 
“ oecasion(?d by tlu' circuit now ])erformed by atsscIs 
“ round that ])eninsula.” 

The Cor])oration, in fact, were not disinclined to 
f?et the docks ol* Loudon into their own hands, and 
tlieir desig-n was, no doubt, to construct a \ery large' 
dock ill the Isle ol* Dogs, iindi'i' tlu' guise ot* a canal 
for navigation. I’arlianu'ut, however, was scarcely 
inclined to ])laee the dock-syst('m ol* the Port in the 
hands ol* the Corporation ; and y('t the Corporation, 
allied with the then vesti'd inti'resis. was snilieit'ntly 
strong in Parliament to dt'l’eat any liody ol* iiK'rehants 
coming to it for ]>owers. 'Ihree yi'ars ('lajised before 
the matter was brought to a eonelnsion. 

It was not until 3 7‘.h) that Parliaim'ut adjusU'd 
this eonlliet between ti.e contending partii's. They 
then ])assed an Act,='' ('utilied An Act for n'lnlering 
“ more commodious, and l*or bi'tter regulating tlu' 
“ Port of London,” emiiowering the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of tin' City of Ifondon to 
make a canal sunieiently large and deep to be navi- 
gated by ships, across the' head of the piaiinsnla 
called the Isle of Dogs. Tlu'y vested the jiroperty 
in this canal in the Corjioration, empowering them 
to grant licences to build on the adjacent ground. 
In consideration of the cost of the canal, and of the 
accommodation and advantage it would alford to the 
shijijiing and trade of the Port, they gaA'i' the Cor- 
poration a toll, to last fourt('('n years, of from li/. 
to ‘^ 14 . pc'r ton ujion all vessels using the Port ; 
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and passeni^or craft ('xccpted. They ay ardc'd 
coni])(Misation to \ai*ious parties, and anionyst otlicrs 
to Lord Chvydir, who liad a grant from Uio King 
of the prolits arising from tlic use of all mooring 
(‘liains Avithin the JVrt. They tlien jiromah'd to 
provide for the Incorporation of tlic ATest India ti.o Wrst 
l)o(*k Company,” iLkCom- 

i' For llic* ])nr[)osc of niakir»g wet tloeks with legal quays 
and wharves, aiul also warehouses attaehecl to them, ou the 
noi th siele of the [)r()|)0sefl eanal iu the Isle of Dogs, for the 
n’ct'ption and diseliat'ge of vessels in tlie AVest India trade, 
uhert'hy great aceonimodation uill lie given to the other ship- 
ping iu the riv(a’, and the \Vi‘st India produce will be guanled 
lioni pliuuler iui<l other damagt^.” 

Tlui ca})ilal >l.ock oi‘ the Dock Company thus its oblige 
\v:is lixi'd a1 r»un, ()()()/., Avilii ])(AV(n- to in- 
i*vr;is(' it to '{'lie dividiMuls \v('ro liniitfd 

to 10 jx'r* cent. d'lic e(»nip:my Avas rcqAiircd to 
inclose its docks. Avlnu'vcs, nnd wand to uses wi(h a 
strong’ wall of hrick oy stotic, not less than thirty 
feel hic;li, surrounded hy a ditcli of at least IavcIa'c 
led, constantly tilh'd n itii water to tlic d(‘])<h of 
six ItM't.* Parliani(-nt ^-ave* the (’oinpany exclusive nihi 
|»ri\il('^es lor ji ju'riod of twenly yetirs. Tlu'y ])ro- 
vided tiud till vessels eoinin**’ froni the West Itidhts 
must diseliar^e within llu'se docks, and that tlic Coni- 
jnissioners of Cnstoni.s miij;ht order other vessels to 
diselnir^e tlun*o. All vessels boxiud ibr the W'est 
Indies weix' :ilso ohligcd to take iu their eart;;oes in 
the Contpany”s docks, or else in the river below Black- 
wall. ()&•. 8'/. })er ton rt'n'isler aa jis fixed as the sum 
to he jtaid hv eaidi ship on entering' the docks, and 
other dues for Iheyise of the quays, Avharves, cranes, 
and for landing, housing, Avcdghiug, and cooperage, 
according to,the*artieles landed, thosi' not enumerated 
to pay such rate as used to he paid within the I’ort of 
London, * • 
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^riio docks \ver(‘ eomnicnced in ISOO, and wen; 
partially ojuaicd (or business in A\ii>’usl, 1802 . It is 
not surprisinj^ that, with sucb jn-ovisions as those 
al)ov(‘ recorded, ili(> AV(‘st India Docks j)roycd iinme- 
diatcly sueecssJiil, and that for many years, after their 
lirst lialf-year, they should have' ])aid a full 10 ])cr 
cent, dividend, and have aeeumulated a vast fund 
besides.* Hut what is curious in this record is to 

4 

observe. th(i idtimate oiK'ration of this Act upon tlu^ 
various ])arties eoneerued. The Corporation of tlu' 
City of ljondon cut their “City Cajitd,” which ])roved 
almost useless for tin* ])ur|»ose for which it Avas de- 
signed. So Icm vessels, ijuh'cd. j!ass('d through it that 
it did not pay its working' ex|>ens(‘s; and, in 1821), the 
Corporation weix* irh'd to .sell it to the West India 
Dock (k)m])any.t 'L'lu' West India Dock Company, 
on their ]>art, although imnu'diaiely henelited by the 
exelnsive privil('^('s they obtained, were \iltimately 
s('rioasly ]ir('jiulie(“d thereby. Jly limitini>; themselves 
to Al'est I ndia produce, tluw (‘X'eluded from their docks 
branches of trade of a more productive' ehanieter, so 
that by the time their exclusive' ])rivile'ge's cxjnre'd 
they founel that busine.ss tlie'y mii^'ht Ave'll have 
e'arrieul em had passe'd into otlu'r hanels, from whieih 
they have ne'vor since Ikm'u ahh' to eddain it. The 
eonseepience xvas that thei AVe'st India Dock Comi«any 
lan^uislu'el for many years after the ex])irjition e)j‘ 
their e'xclusive jn'ivih'^e's. Consieleriiii*' the' very small 
capital at Avhie'h they stfx)d, they, pe'rhaps, wetulel ’oetteu' 
have he'e'ii AA'ithout any e'xelnsivc ])rivile'j^es at all. 

In 1800 , 2)m‘ties aaIio hael felt with the Ce(r])oratiou 
of t he' City of lje)ude)n, the imj)e)rtance e)f re'taining' the 
trade AA'ithin the' City, Ave'ut to i’avliament fen- a Dill 

" 111 IMI) lhi:> fund iiiiiHiniled to 401 ;, dud/ 'IMic ''*dii])nii>' upre IIkd oMj^cd 
!»V A (’ouuiiilloo llic <4 < vctltn-p llioir ralc.s. 

1 I’lidtT the p* Asers <4 an Ael ‘d’ j'arhanient, iu iwun. IV e. IDU. 
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to make m't docks at AVappiui?, to be called the 
Loudon T)ocks. The capital was 1,200,000/., with 
|)owei“ to hoiTow 300,000/. I’licsc docks, avoiding? the 
West India Lock jnono])oly, 'wei'e laid out lor the ve- 
ee})tion of the produce of countries not included in the 
exclusive privilege of the other Company. l’arliam''nt 
granted an Act of Incorporation,* and directed that all 
slii])s entering the Thames, laden with wine, brandy, 
tobacco, and rice, should unload in these docks for a 
period of tweiity-oue years froin the time of <heir 
completion, umb'i'* pcmalty of forfeiture of the shij) to 
t lu' Crown, and 100/. Irom the owner and master. The 
London Docks n('re commenced in IKOl, and finished 
in ISO,"). Ik'ing constructed on river-side projierty, 
not distant from tin* (.'itv boundary, their cost ex- 
coeded the original estimate; and, in 1801, an Act 
was obligi^d to be obtained to add 500,000/. to the 
capital. The 2,000,000/. thus created soon after 
beetime 3,000,000/., and the caintal has since beeji 
increased to ju'arly 5,000,000/. 

It is curious that the heavy cost necc'ssarily rouHidci.i- 
entailceUby constructing tliese docks in a ex'owded 
loctilily, and aCterwards enlarging them to meet *''■ 
the reijuiremi'iits of commerce, does not a])])ear to 
havi? bei'u J'cgtvrded as a dilliculty at the time the 
(locks were lii*st ])ro])osed. Tlmy were obj('ct(‘d to 
on the ground of their locality rendering them 
“inaccessible to the greater and more valuable jitirt 
of the trade of the Port.” The ligbti'rmen and pilots 
declared that it would be 

*■ lorsafc for loaded ships, drawing si.xtecn feet of wati'r, 
to attempt navigating as far np the river .as the proposed docks ; 
that no jirndent ])i1dt would attempt to liring up such ships 
at any period of n neaj) tide; that tliey must wait upon an 
average eight hr nine* days for a spring tide to proceed up from 
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Deptford, aud that it would be highly imprudeut to make the 
attempt even at sjiring tides.” 

All tlu; (lifTicultics thus started, have c(;rtain1y 
proved illusory. The ixmdon Doeks have always been 
able to receive v(!ss(ds of thc! largest class. Jlut tlu? 
vast cost attending thidr works of construction and 
ext(*nsion, aud the propoidionate outlay for I’epairs and 
maintenance, have certainly operated injuriously pu 
thc London Dock (Joinpany. it has inner lu'cn alile 
to ])ay an adeipiate diiidend, except when its rates 
have been at a inaximuin, and bi'in-i', of all tbe dock 
companies, it has been the least abh* to bear the clfects 
of com)tetition. 

•nK- In I’arliann'nt granted powers for tin' eon- 

limV-., slruction of another scries of docks for tln^ acconi- 
A i> isi)3. niodation of the East India sbijiiuna' of tin' Tort of 
London.” * j\ll \essels arriving in the 'rhanies with 
cargoes of jiruduci' from any part of t lie East Indies 
or (.’liina, neri' obliged to dischargi' in tln;s(; docks, 
and outward bound vessels to' those countries were to 
lake in tln'ir cargoi's eitlu'r in tln'si' docks or in tin; 
river below .Linieliousc Ib'acb. Eor the jirotf'ction of 
the London Dock t'onijiany, hovvt'vi'r, Earlianii'iit 
I'nacted that no vessel not being immediately come 
from, or being immediately bound to, the East Indies 
or China, should, umh'r a pi'iialty of 50/., enter the 
E:ist India Docks, without the consent in writing of 
the Treasury.t 

Tim The shijiping of the Port was thus yirovided with 

accommodation. Put the new system intro- 
imot, on {liict'd by tin; dock companies rendered ni'ci'ssary an 
alteration of the regulations of tin; Customs, which 
was productive of most impoi'tdnt consequences. 

* -13 Oco. Til. i'. 17(i. 

t The Kiist- iiidiii i)(K.k Cwnqiaiiy was united lydli the AVest India Dock 
(ainijtimy in ls;>S. The nuinn.m’iuent is imw tested in a joint Ik»anl oftorty 
dircit<*i’s, of whom eight retire Ini a year, at tlie expinilion » T e\eiy tiflh year. 
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I’rovious to this jicriod, the (liilies ou most floods 
imjiortod had to ho jiaid at the moment of imjiorta- 
tion; ov a bond, -witli snilieiout security, had to he 
fj;i\ ou for theii' i>ayment to the- revenue onio-evs. Tlie 
iiiooiiveuienee of this system Avas obvious. It crijipled 
the resources of tii(5 merchant, and even, in some 
easi'-s, actually jirevented tlie country from b(;ini>: 
made; an entrepol for foreiijjn mevchandize. It was 
not always jKi.ssible or c'asy to find sureties, especially 
for lari^e amouuls; and the merchant, in ordi'r to 
raise funds to pa\*the duties, was ofb'ii ohli^<‘d to s(‘ll 
his ^ootls immediately on tludr arri\ al, avIumi, ])erhaps, 
tlie market was already ]j;lutt.ed. The systiMu, mor*’- 
over, had an obvious teudeney to discourage tradi*. 
ComjH'titiou Avas diiuinislu'd in eonseipienee of the 
larger amount of ea])ital required for tradinjj: ])ur- 
lioses; and the prieT' of ji'oods Avas eulianccd by tin* 
amount of profit reipiired on the eajiital advanced for 
jiayineut of dutic's. In addition to all this tin; sysb'm 
tended to obstruct trade by preventing: the resort of 
foreii^ners to our markids, for the diiliculty of obtain- 
iim' an •I'lpii valent drawback iqion articles Avhich had 
paid duty, rendered it dillicult, if not im])Ossible, to 
eoiujilete an assorted ear^o of floods, and eoiisc([ueutly 
hiiulered the inqiortatioii of such as were not reejuired 
for home consumiition. 

Tlie quays and wharves of the A’^arious docks 'ron-Uci 
lumn^ be<‘n declari'd l<‘i;;al quays,” and adequate h-mM.-.’' 
Avareliousc's liavim^ been constructed in which tobacco, 

AviiK', silk i^oods, and other commodities Avere alloiAcd 
to be deposited under the custody of the otiicers 
of Customs, it becaine obvious that the facilities 
afforded to inqiofters might, by a very slight modi- 
fication of the law, be extended to exjiorters. 
Accordingly, an Act was passed* Avhich laid tin' 

K! Of.’, Ill c. 
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foundation of lli(i system noAV in operation with 
V(‘gard to warehousing. It allowed goods intended 
for exportation to he deposited in warehouses 
appointed and licensed hy the Commissioners of 
Customs. In the fii’st instance, this juarilege of 
bonded warehouses was limitiHl to the I’ort of London, 
hut at a later date it was widely extended ; and hy 
recent Acts * the system has hcen adapted to the 
commercial requirements of the nation. 

J{y this most iini)ortant arrangement, there can ho 
no doubt that the trade of Ijondon 'largely heiulited. 
I’ho transactions of the merchant were greatly faei- 
litat(!d. He; was able at once to pass ])rop('rty lying 
in the dock warehouses, hy the sim])le transfer of a 
dock warrant, which, for all purposes of sale or ex- 
eliang(‘, is one of the most suhstar.tial securities that 
can he otferc'd. Lonlgncrs art*, hy tluise means, 
alforded facilities of 2 )urchasing under the most fa- 
A'ourahle eir(;iinistane(>s, having not only the seevu'ity 
of the dock companies for the goods themselves hut 
for tht'ir t'xaet quantities. 

In 1810 rarliainent passed an Act for t^he im- 
l)]-ov(anent and construction of docks, calhid tlu* 
Commercial Locks, in the i)arish of llotherhithe, on 
tlu! south side of the Thames, with a view “ to faeili- 
“ tate the discharge of shi])s and vessels laden with 
“ timber, wood,” &e. In tlie following year a.n Act 
w^os ])asscd for com]deting and maintaining the East 
Country Lock in the saint; jiarish; and, about tht; same 
jieriod, the Grand iSiirrt'y Canal Company, which had 
been incorporated hy an Act of Parliament in ISO], 
was emiiowered to make a dock. Parliament, litiwever, 
did not constitute the wharves belonging to these 
docks “legal quays;” on the contiwy,* it jirovidcd 
against the lauding t)f ;tny goods, t'Xi't‘])t siieh as were 

iv j.Li-iailv I'V lio. C'dioi-ii'kiliLii Aot l(i Uu-l 17 V'jc. c. 1 ( 17 , 
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s))cc‘i(if(l, without the special sulhTancc of tlu* (?oni- 
luissioncrs ol‘ (Customs. These (lochs have, consc'- 
([uoiitly, hoen chiefly us(‘(l, IVoni the tinu; of tlu'iv 
(toast ruction, for the iinihev and ••Tain trades. 

Their situation, on the south side of tlu' river, pre- 
cludes them, imha'd, to a very s^reat (‘xtent, from 
sharinii- in the j^('neral import and export trades of 
London.* 

I’he Port of London remained in the y)osition thus iMji 
descrih('d until the yciar 182.I-, at wliich ])eriod tlie 
(‘xelusiv(‘ j)rivil<'"(’^( <,n‘aut('(l hy I’arlininent f()r tneiity- J'";'; V,*''' 
fiv(' y(‘ars to tlu? Al'esl India Doch (’ojupany expinal. 

'I’he liOndou Duck Company ap])ears to have hec'u 
hostile to the reiunvaJ of tlujse j)rivile^‘cs, and tlic. 

\V('st India Dock Company did not ap])ly for their 
('xtimsion. The AVcst India trade hcin^', accordingly, 
tlirown oj)eu, tlie L(;ndou Dock Com])any readjusted 
their rates* in order to obtain it. A\'])ilst the moiio- 
[)oly of the thrc'e dock com])anies had coiiliniual 

their rates were at the rnaxiraum, and their dividends 
had h(‘en pro])ortiouate. I'iow that their ]>rivih‘g‘es 
w(‘re alv)ut to ('X])ir(', it was natural that other ])ar- 
ties should se<?k to share their profits. 

Accordijiely, in a company, consisting of rii<! 

influential merchants, applied hi Parliament for a 
llill to euahle tluan to construct docks ou the site tif 
the Hospital of St. Katlu'rine, next the Tower, and to ' ■> 
tr(?at with the iilaster and Dretlnvn of the llosy)ital 
for the (‘xclian^e or ynireliasc of lands. They re.jire- 
s(‘uted to Parliament that — 

The coiniuerce of the Port of London cannot receive its 

• Tlic CuninuMvial I>ock<JoiiiiMii>’ nil Act, in thcJii to 

laihl ;uul waivhous^nciivly cvt‘r\ «lpscTi])tinii of if sand i* >0011 liy lltf (.’u.st<»iii^ 
rinlci tlic atiliiiflity of tiliis Ad, they ^imduiscd tlic juljucunt Pad (lonntiy 
aihl iiua.i [ua'attal* ilu'in ii^io tlidr s\stoin' Tlioir U'lm'n'., however, sh<»w tliat 
llieii hiisiiieh^ isaliii'e,! r.xehi.sivelv hiijilial D* (aivu himI tiiiiI)U'. Of I,‘2 dd ves.jcl. 

*i"L‘ke<l ill "lily I'J ei'Pl.iiiie'l aii\ loadiii^. 
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full slnirc of aflvantngo, titilcss tlie heavy rates and charges for 
the landing, housing, bonding, and shipping of goods, with 
which it is burdened, shall undergo material and permanent 
reduction ; and increased aecornniodatiou for the loading and 
unloading of vessels be afl’ouled.” 

Til CO us('(i lienee, jiroliality, of tlieir case not l)(‘ing 
well })i‘('])an'(l, the Company were ol)Iig;e{l to 'with- 
draw tlii'iv Hill in 1.S2I', hut tiny jiroei'eded tvilli it 
ill dS2r), -when a curious iueidimt. oceurri'd. The 
London Lock Company, which was for IVi'c trade 
t\ iiilst till' (‘xclusive privih'gi' oftlio Wi'sl India Dock 
Coiniiany exist I'd, now deelari'd itself strongly for 
the protection of its own iuteri'sts. It most violently 
opposed the St. Ivatln'rine’s hy all the unxins in 
its powi'r — and its jmwer was hy no ni(>ans small. 
The London Dock Company denied that “ any addi- 
“ tioiial Docks were reipiired iiy the state of the 
“ coniinerce of the Port, hy the hunlen of rates and 
“ charges, hy want, of accommodation, or hy want of 
“ further conijx'tition amongsi the Lock Conipanii's.” 
They represented that they had expenih'd “an ini- 
mcn.se ca])ilal” in constructing honded warrl.ou.ses, 
that the same were insuHiciently used, and that, in 
consequence, their dividmid had not for live years 
exceeded Ji per cent., whilst during sevia-al preceding 
years it was only H per cent. They avi'rred that they 
were' ready to ajipropriatc fourteen additional acres of 
land in their ])os.se.ssion for legal (piays and ware- 
houses Avhenever the same should he wanted; and 
they jirayed Parliament “ not to onconrage and 
“ sanction the exjieiiditiirc of immense sums in the 
*• construction of supernumerary rival docks, to the 
“ serious detriment of comnierei' and shijiping.” 

A practice had at this time grown *tip amongst 
jiarliamentary agents and solicitors, of jiresenting 
petitions lo Parliament against private Hills at the 
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wry last iRcmioDt, aiul in a A'ory vagaio i’oian -a 
])ra(*tice Avliieli tho ] louse of Coinnions had eiuh'a- 
YOur(Tl to veinedy by a standing order ])assed in tlu^ 
])r(‘cvding session. Tlie London Dock Company stati' 
in a doeument they piildisli(‘d on tho snhjoet^ that 
th(*y ^desired to eonlbrin u'ith the utmost striotiu^ss 
to this order.'’ 

“ Em'I’v piirt of* IIk' [Kiitioii which luid hccn prc])iiivd uas 
c\:fiiiiiu'(] by the Cliiurinan and Secretary with a view of 
^^^^(‘ertainin*^ with ecrtaiiity, that every fact o^‘ tlie statcnients 
contained in it was capalde of ]>roof ; and so nnnntc and cai’c- 
ful was this examination tliat the ]u.‘tition nas nol finally settled 
until ten* o’clock at ni^lit. The following morning it was en~ 

,irr()ss(‘d and ])nt under the common seal of the Company, and 
the solicitor attemh^fl in the lobby of the House of Commons 
at four o’clock, for the pur])Ose of me(‘tin^ an honourable' mem- 
ber by ^^lJym it \>as toha\(‘ ])e(‘n priisent(‘d; but, in conseipienei^ 
of the dc'nth of the Spcijvcr’s brother on the very day the peti- 
tion \vas to luive lu'cn ])rcsent<'d, there was >:() llorsj;, and tiui 
Company ^^as deprived of th(^ o])portnnity of having their peti- 
tion presented and referred to the (k)ramittee.” 

Tlu' iK'xt (l:tv tli(' eoanscl ol'llu' liondoii Dock (k»n- 'I'li'’ 
});uiy n[)]>li('(l lo iho C()iniuili('o lo adjoiii-ii imlil IIk' j')„"|c " 
]K'I !is l)('!('r(' hid the* CouiiiiilfiM' hidiiy^ 

ol'oj.iiii >11 tiiaf ills’ liojuloii Dock Coiiipaiiy oii:>’lit nol 
io liavc (Iclnvcd jircsciilinjj: lliis pclition till tho la^t 
wioincnt, (Ictcrmiiiod on |)roc*ocdiii<!,’ willvtlic considera- 
tion of the l)ill. fts ])rcanihlc set forth that it was 
di'sirahle that docks “should h(‘ cstahlished on th(‘ 

“ ]»‘iiiripfi‘ of free conipcm/oii in (U/d irilhoiif 

“ (unf c.vrlitsirr prirUcyes aad ii/niii(i/iliofi ; ” and afliT 
tin' examination of two wituessos,+ tlie Coininiltec^ 
deelared tin.' jireamhio proved. On tho I'olktwin"’ day, 
the ])etition having been presented to the nouse and 

'■ Oiisp of tlic LdihIod Dskiv Poiypiniy, by ]\lr. S. (.’ock, SctTcltiry to llut 
imny. I.oiirlon, ls-2.>, * ,, 

t -Mr. (alliTWiinls Sir .folm) Il.all, tlie ]»roiiiotor sdhI first Scrn'tnry of the 
Coim])M1iv. w.'hs tlu* principul witiusi.. The othpr wjis the eii'.'iTuvr. 
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r(‘i(!iTO(l to tho Committee, tlu; eomisel (bv tlu^ London 
Dock Com]):my ai^ain claimed to l)c licard l\v tln^ 
Committee, l)ui the Coinmitti'c' rct'iised to hear them 
exe('])t on such clauses as luul not heen considered. 
lT])on these facts, a motion for the rc'committal of tin* 
l)i]l was pro))osed iji the Avhole House, hut it was 
iK'gatm'd hy 1)1 to 20, and tlie House of Commons 
]»assed the Jlil], 

I'hese proet'cdini^s appear to haA C djiA cn the JiOndon 
Dock Company almost to a slate of desperation. 
1’hey pnhlislu'd a lon^’ statenuait oi' tlieir ^rii'Aanet's, 
hut Avithout etfcct. Tliey then ])etitioned the JIons(^ 
of Lords, and aa'ch' heard before a Commit1('e ol‘ 
that House; hut the Lords follo\v('d tin* ('xaniph' of 
the Commons, and jiassed the Hill. Tin* London 
Dock Comiiany then made a ;;r('at (‘llbrl ty prevemt 
the St. Jvatherine’s from ohleininii; their eajiital, 
i)ut the Directorate of tiie lu'w Company was very 
poAverrul,'" and the amount they rcajuired, less than 
2,000,000/., Avas soon suhserihed. 

Tlie St. Katlieidne’s, therefon*, Avere tln^ tlrst ruioi; 
docks in London. The Com])any arran;^(Ml for an ('x- 
changc of laud Avith the Master and Jlrethrcn of the 
llo.spitfil of St . Katlu'rine; — ])r()vidine; tliem Avlth a site 
for their estahlishmeut on tln^ east side of tin* l{e;;‘ent’s 
I’ark, Avhere that hospital now stands.f They had, in 
addition, to purchase scAC'ral wharves, and an extem- 
sive riA'cr-frontayc' on the 'I'liames. In order to etfeel 


' Mr. T. Tucko mjis clminimH, Sir (,. (i. tu* JI. Larjiciil, Jcjnity; aixl oh the 
l>nvdnratt‘ were l!ie einiueiit Oity lUiiies •»(' AhcNainler, Larelay, (hawloid, (ilyii, 
(ireiifell, (h»hl^ehiiiiilt, 1 lahliniand, Heath, Jloil^.sun, Ijiihlxiek, Iluislcy-Fahner, 
l*t)\\les Aldeiiuan Thninpsoji, AViJsMii. Are.' 

|- File Ihtyal llesjiital or Fieu ChapeLtf Kallieniie’s at Tower, ivas ioinnled 
in Il ls hy Matihla, w ife nf King Stc]>lu‘n, rc-ionn<led hy Eleanor, (^neen Fon- 
sotiol' Fidward 1 , and (‘idarged hy IMiihppa, wife o'}' EtlwaDl JIJ. The (»fru-e o| 
INlastorof Hospital is the only jtiefennenl in tlie gift of tlie (^)uecn (’oii.sojl 
<ir (,Jiieen Dowagei of Englaial 'I'h^ Hospital eonsist.s of a ehapel, with a resi- 
dence tor the iiiastei and si\ hrtfhrcii The iiweiu’e.s inav he ajijdied loi .such 
':-M»d ,md chant. dfie iniipo.MS aN tlu* r'>\al paliout'ss foi the time l»ein'j mav dnect 
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this, and to construct np-tonn naivhouscs, they avcvc 
ohlip^cd to hovnnv 700, 000/. in addilion to their 
capital. 1,250 houses n cre pulled down, and 11,300 
iuhahitants removed, to clear the ground for tins 
undertakiu". Mr. Tdford was the ('ns^ineer, and 
Mr. Ilardwick the architect. Much difficulty ])!*('- 
sent ed itself in dealiniy with the earth excavations, 
Avhich were cxtrenielv heavy. tHtimatelv tluw W('re 

t •' c t 

cal-ri(*d hy water to Millhank, and em])loycd to till 
nj) the old reservoirs and cuts of the CJielsc'a M'atcT- 
works Com])any (jivho were reinoviinj^ at tlie tinu' to 
a situation hitcher up the river), on tin; spot on whieli 
Eeeleston S(]iiar(' and much of the south ])art of 
I’inJico lias since Ix'cn erect (*d. 

Under the' Warehonsiiii;: Act,'^ the Commissioners 
of Customs Avere' em])OAver('d A'cry eonsidi'rahly to 
extend the hoinh'd, Avarehouse jiriAdlc"'!'. A'arions 
])laces Aviar licensed as ii])-toAA'n warehouses, sutfei'- 
ance AvharA'es, and honded granaries, and the old 
restrictions to legal (prays Avere almost Avholly sAvejit 
away. Jso other considerahle change', hoAve've'r, oe- Th. 
enrreel in the Uort until 1850, avIk'h, in ee)ns('e|ue'nce' o', 
of the' eaiormously incre'ase'el shipping trade' eif London, 
an apjilicatiem AA'as niaele tei Uarliami'nt lor peiAAnr to 
eonstriiet rhe Victoria Docks. These' deicks Ave're? ])i'e)- 
je'ctod on a A'cry much move extensive scale; than 
any previously constructed in Londem. Their cost 
of construction, Ikiaai'A'cv, Avas relative'ly Acay small. 
Deing situated loAvcr doAAU the river, the land taken 
for the'se deicks Avas A'alucd at little more than agri- 
cultural prices ; and the position heing heloAV high- 
water mark, instead of having to take down houses, 
anel make; deep excavations for dock jmrposes, as 
had hecn necessary in constructing the London and 
St. KatlK'riu('’s,* tjie Victoria! DexLs we're' formed hy 
' :{& ( Will. IV. c. .-iT. 
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making liltlf* mortj than emhankmonts and entrances. 
Tlie Company’s Act authorized it to raise 1,200,000^. 
by shares, and to bori'ovv, if nt'ct'ssary, 1.00,000/. ad- 
ditional. The entii*(; ex]«'nditurc of the Company 
has, liowever, only amounted to about 1,000,000/. 

The advantage's which have accrued to the Port 
of London from the Dock system art' obAdous. That 
system has not only greatly cxtt'nded tin* area of the 
]V)rt, but it has ])rovided des])atch in landing ajid 
loading cargoes, st'curity against jdumh'r, facility of 
access to goods, classification of '*ominodities, and, 
above all, that bonding .svst('m wliieh is the kevstone 
of our foieigii trade. AVithout the docks, tlie busi- 
ness of the Port of London could not now lx* can*i('d 
on ; and the Avonder is that, Avithout that syslcm, it 
ever reached the point it did. 

llailways and telegrajdis haATs of late years Aa'ry 
greatly faciliial('d the Imsim.'ss of the docks. li Avas 
tlie AA'ant of facility of ri'ady aecc'ss and faeih' commn- 
nication that gave* the London Dock Conijeany so 
much advantage ov('r the West India, wlu'n tlie two 
Companii's canu' into eomp('tition on the ('xjiiration 
of tlu'ir e.v elusive privih'ges. Tso dould, also, these 
considerations Avciglu'd Avith tin* jiromoters of tin* 
St. Katherine’s Docks Avhen they ])ropo.sed to con- 
struct a verA" liniit('d dock, at a vast cost, in the 
immediate proximity of London Pridge, instead of 
an extensive dock at a small cost,, on a less expensive 
site. Eacu in those days it Avas cndeaA'onred to be 
shoAvn that the West India Docks Aven* jiractically 
not more distant than the London from the centre of 
commerce. “I can go,” said one of the Avitnesses 
before a. Committee of the House of Commons, 
“from the Iloyal Exchange to Lirnchouse for a 
“shilling, and it costs* me as much to go to the 
“London Docks.” But In* adniitb'd that In* occu- 
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pied more time in the journey. But telejj;rapiis and 
railways have now brouj^lit the diirercnt docks to a 
par as regards accessibility, if, indeed, Ihey have not 
even given an advantage for many purposes to tlie 
docks most distant from the City. 

The railways which encircle the Victoria Docks, iviiiiua 
cnal)le them to bring produce to their uptown waro afivmi. 
houses, or to deliver it to the railway companies or 
to* the London consumer, with greater facility and 
less loss of time — and in some cases even ndth less 
expense — than thy same goods could be carted to the 
railway^ stations or elsewliere, from the London and 
Si. Katherine’s Docks, which are connected with no 
railway. ’Plie ('hictric telegraph, of course, jdaces all 
the companies on an e([ual footing with regard to 
messages; and in most other respects, the various docks 
of London stand on pn e<iuality. Their arrangements 
for docking, Avharting, wai’chousing, &c. are all first- 
class. 'fhe companies highest up the Thames have 
t he smallest water s})acg! ; but they possess the largest 
warehouse room. The eoil)y)anies lowest down the 
river possess th(‘, largest water space, and the smallest 
warehous(i accommodation in tludr docks, but they 
supply this deficiency by providing large warehouse 
accommodation in the heart of liondon.* The use of 
hydi-aulie machinery was first introduced by the Hy.irimiic 
Victoria Dock Company, and was found so valuable, ery. 
both in expediting the delivery of cargo and in saving 
ex])ensc, that it was immediately adopted by the 
other companies, to a grciiter or less extent. 

The St. Katherine’s Dock Company certainly labours 
under a great disadvantage, in regard both to its 

Tliat sii})]»lic(l l»y tIio*E;ist Jind West India. Dock Company is in Fenclmrch 
Street, and its neif>lil>ourlhKMl, Atliere tiie (’onii«iny have warehouses of great 
extent. Tlic u]»town Varehouses (»f th^t; Victoria ])oek (\>in})any are in tiie 
Minorics, on the line of Black wall Railway, which runs into them. The 
St. K{it]>enne’s Dock ('mnjuinv have an n]»lown tvarehouse in (’ntler Street. 

M 
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water space and waivlioiisiii^ aceouiinodation. Tlie 
ships in ihis dock are crowded into the narrowest 
compass ; uiid, unfortiDiately, tlie Company, hemmed 
in as they aiv liy the 'J’owit o 1‘ hondon on one side; 
and the London .Docks ujion the oihiT, Avith tlie 
Thames hefori' them and the Doyal ]Mint behind, 
have no ])ro.spect of I'A’er heini>; able to extend tlieir 
honnds. 'Pin' Avarehonse accommodation at this dock 
is too confined in its area (o allow of any distinct and 
sepai’ate cla.ssilication of ^oods ; and, indeed, it is to 
hi' olijected to (he Avai-ehonsin!.>‘ .system of J^ondon al- 
toii'cther, tha( ■>'oods are not propi'rly cla.ssiJicd. 'Phis 
remark a])](lies Avitli incri'asi'd loree to tlie snirerance 
AA’harfs and lei;'al <|na\s, Avhere ^'oods are massi'd 
to^'cther A\i1honl ri'i^’ard to any olher consideration 
than ijettine: the lar^A.'st quant ily into the smallest 
spaci'. 'Po this cause may he attyilmled the IVequeiit 
occurrence oP fires in the river-side AAarchouses. Xo 
lirecautions can prevent thesi' tires so loni? as the 
Avarehouses contain infianiinalile materials. 

Arcomiiiu- The lolloniiii^ tahh'.^ Anil show the I'xti'nt of tlie 
vi.Ka’ily" accommodation provided by the Dock ('ompanies in 
the I’ort ol' London, the number and lonna<^‘e of tin* 
ships rre(|ti(ntini>‘ the docks, and the capital slock 
and di vidi'uds ol' the companies: — 



W vTi.i; Ai:l ' 

\V MIL'Oit wj;, \' WLT, AND SilJlD 

-\t cnMM'iIiATloy'. 

J)ut*l\s 

;>4 iufivs. 

1 fllliM- i'oet. 

St. Kai litM iDf't l>ov'kf> 



\\ C.sl 1 lull. l Ik't'ls.N 



I ID lilt 1 h*i t* s . . . 



Vit toj’hl . . . 

HK> „ 


Totii! . . . 

'2ry\ iicu's. 

](«),< i*u)d(‘ foot.* ! 


or iiD-lo\Mj nart'litdiSfN. 
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NuMl^Ell of Ships, with their Tonnage, frequenting tlie principal 
Docks of London for Five Years. 


Yuaiw. 


NaMI', tiK 
JKx'K 




Sbijts Ti)iiii.i^f! Shills. "1 omi.-i 


j .iii'i ) 

\\ 4 -si Jji.li;) j • 

j IjfXKioll . 

■St. Killlu’rmc .s 
[Victcj i;i 


tos,!) 7 ] ! I ir,r,, 4 M ! 

! I ! 5 I ' 

07 :‘ 1 . 50 O, 70 '.> 1 ! 


l, 0 ( 5 *j j 'iri,' 10 (i 


041 , 201,041 I 


I, Ml I 4J0,4»'.;’. : IJJJ : v» 1,77.4 


. 1 




ijr.o 1 is.;,i‘js 

l.oii) I 1,042 I iLM,.;: 


Lx( I oi < 


(mWITAL of the principal Dock (‘oinpauies of London, ISOl. 

^ ^ . . 
h'K’KS. Capital »Stook. \ Loans and llEiir.NTiiiiiis 


Loiulfni . . . , 

Si. Katliorino * . , 

East ami West imlia 
Viftona .... 
Coinnicrciiil ... 
Siiriey CiUial 

’’■"i 


i,o:iO,so(> 
2,or>,'>,<)().s 
sr»(),r»o2 
*51 L*uo 
351,100 


(>IJ),5<)2 

2ir>,sr>i 

100,000 

300,000 


Dividends paid by the principal Dtxjk Coinjianics. 




Name of 

Dock. 




East anu Wi:si’ 

• India 

LoNUON.t 

1 St. Kaiueuim ’.-5 t 

\ li 


1850 

() jier cent. 

5 per cent. 

Witli hn oiMt' lax 

1 

f ‘l.|, piTeent. 

1 Wiiliuut hu- t.ix 

5 ]ier cent. 

\\ itlii'ut hs- ta\ 

■ 1857 

5 o 

5 ]KT amt. 

' Willmiil Im- l.ix 

j 44 percent, j 

5 pel ceiii. 

185 S 

1 5 M 

4 ])er cent. 

' 4 ’ ’ 

J, j 


>> 

1850 

5 „ J 

3 „ 

i 4 ‘ 

j ^ 1 1 

5 ' 

•’ 1 


1 S(>(» 

1 d ,, 

o 

1 0 » 1 

1 1 1 » i 


»» 

18(11 

i i 

• 

! 3 | „ 

SI 

?> 


t The marked reduciiontif ilividends in Hu* ease of tlie.se c*<>m])anu‘.s lias ii<' 
doubt arisen from a eomoetition wliieli lias )»eeu followed ov a reduetioii of jates. 

M 2 


N umber 
and tou- 

nagr of 

ships 

d«jeked. 


C.ipitnl of 
the 1 )«M U 
Ooinpa' 
iiios. 


Thfir (Ixvi 
(lend.-) 
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cmdSi sanitary condition of the diifercnt docks has 

vt tiio been more than once reported upon by the medical 

n..o.k.s. officers of health attached to the Customs department 

of the Port of London. Prom their reports it woiild 
appear tliat the permaiumt labourers in the St. 
Katherine’s Locks arc by far the most exposed to 
sickness and mortality. In ISoT-S, Avhen the strcn§;th 
of the permanent staff of othcers, clerks, petty officers, 
and laboxirers was G07, the number of absentees from 
these docks, throu«:h illness, averaged nearly 100 a 
month, and the deaths exceeded one a month. At 
the London Docks, Avhere 1,579, or more than double 
the number of persons, wei’c employed, the average 
number of absentees was 63 jm'v month, and the num- 
ber of deaths was less. At the liast and "West India 
Docks, the strength being 571, the number of ab- 
sences was only about 30 a month, and the number of 
deaths in the y(?ai‘ only 3. At the I'ictorid Docks tin; 
Ileport states that “ there was little ov no sickness 
amongst the i)eople employed in them.” 

Cflusebof The causes of sickness amongst the officers and 
the St* labourers in the docks appear to be attributed to the 
over-crowded state of the St. Katherine’s, and the 
impurity of the water and the immense mud deposit 
in both that dock and the London. The Ileport,^ 
speaking of the St. Katherine’s Docks, says : — 

“ The average depth is hventy-t\to feet, but not more than 
four feet can be let off at a time, con.sistcntly with the safety' of 
ihc shipping and the dock buildings. Hy the steam engine, the 
dock water can be raised six inches p(‘r hour. Some idea of the 
immense mud deposition may be formed when it is said that 
it, 000 tons have been dredged in these docks in the course of a 
single year. The average number of shipping constantly in these 
docks is from seventy to eighty. 


^ Ville Tiliinl t»f tlic <’<»i»iiiiiNsioiicrs <»f JIcm’ .Majesty’s (’iistoiiis, ]i. 80 . 
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“ 111 Jul}^ 18 o 7,* the water in the St. Katherine’s, and also in 
the fjondon Docks, smelt ofFensivcly, and when looked upon 
from the quay, in both docks, it appeared as black as ink ; but 
when taken up without disturbing the stratum of mud beneath, 
it presented little impurity. Dr. Odling examined the waters 
of the London and St. Katherine’s Docks in July. In both docks 
tlie water smelt offensively, but they contained respectively only 
six and nine grains of dissolved organic matter in a gallon. 

‘Mn June, July, August, and September, 1858, more espe- 
cially during the first of those months, the effluvia from the 
water of these docks was again very offensive, and to a degree 
far exceeding that of Uie previous year.” 


Spcaldng of flip East and West India and Vicloria 
Docks, the llcport says — 

‘‘These docks are not like the London and St. Katherine’s, 
surrounded by a dense population. On the water side they 
command a fine view of the ojien country, and there is a free 
circulation of air. The river water, and consequently the 
dock water, is here comparatively clean, and at spring tides, 
by o])ening the gates of the Blackwall entrance, and discharging 
the Avater at the Linichousc# entrance, the Dock is scoured and 
the water is thus frequently renewed. There is seldom much 
foul smell, even in the hottest w^eather.’’ . . . “ The East India, 
like the A\^est India Docks, were in much better condition than 
those higher up the river during the hot weather.” 

Victoria PoeJes . — These splendid docks, situated below Black- 
wall, comprise a water area of 100 acres each. These docks 
command a free exposure on all sides. . . . The water of these 
docks Avas in good condition during the summer, and there is 
little or no sickness among the people employed. The average 
number of ships always in these docks is 150.” 


Oilicial r*'- 
p(»rt as ir> 
the Kast 
aud AV(‘.st 
India ami 
Victoria 
Hocks. 


The existing legal quays and sulFerance wliarves tup legal 
labour, commercially, under many disadvantages. As 
the Docks, Custom llouse, &c., occupy the space most 
jiroximate toTLondOn Bridge, there is no opportunity 
ibr the cxtension.of whasrlage towards the west ; and 

r • 

* At this Imic, nixl ni the months of Augii.st ami 8eptcmhcr foil* 'Aviug, the 
sK'kness in the docks wis at the highest. 
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the wharves, therefore, cau only seek additional space 
at points lowi'r down the river, less convenient for 
the I'cnerai purposes of trade. Being in the hands 
of ])rivnte individuals, the wharves are also limited as 
to the business tliey transact, and the warrants and 
other doeuiiients issued on the wharfingers’ authority 
do not seenre the sanu’i eomnuTcial confidence as the 
warrants and doeunu'uts of a dock company. Although 
many of tin; wharves and laiiding-jdaces ])0ssess A cry 
tine warehouses, ex])eri(‘nce has also shown that tliev do 
not alford the same security as the dtiek premises, either 
in protection from fire or ])lunder. As regards tin? de- 
predations to Avhich th(' goods landcul at the wharves 
are sulfjeet, it is, indeed, obvious, that tlicy cannot he 
subject to the sann* protection as goods landed froui 
tlu^ ship's side into the dock warehouses. Goods 
have to he conveyed to most of 'Llie w harvi's from the 
shii)’s side in barges or lighters, invoh’iug a double 
handling, and a consequent delay and loss, which 
must fall on somebody. TAcvhrthcless, subject as the^v 
arc to all sorts of disadvantages, the Avharves, in 
consequeuee, ])ossihly, of being more ecoiU/inically 
managed, arc; enabled to compete to a large; extent 
for the business of the Port ; and by regulating their 
rates in accordance with those of the dock com])ani(;s, 
and keeping them conA'onicntly loAver, they continue 
to command a considerable trade in almost all sorts 
of im])orts. 

Tim Besides the accommodation oflered by the water- 

imatiio space and warehouse-room in the docks and at the 

wi'ileii still wharves, the river itself, for one of the largest items 

unload in trade of JjOiidon, continues to be used, as in 

it. , 

days ol‘ old, as the scone of transhipmenf. Kearly all 
the sailing vessels which conic to L.ondon laden with 
coals, instead of entoi-ing docks to u*;iload their cargoes, 
lie in the stream of tin* riv(;r. and transfer th(;ir coals 
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to lij^liters, wliicli comey tlicm to the yards of coal 
riK'rehants, situate either on the hanks of the river 
itself or of the canals which run into it. The delay 
and inconvenience arising from this system is very 
grciat, hut tlu'- suhj('ct is sufficiently important to 
demand sej)arate consideration. 

Phe facilities atlbi-dcd l)v the railways have operated ont, parts 
1().m«nkc 8om(' of our oiitjXH’ts adjuncts ot tlu‘ i ort oi minnici.-Lo 
London. A Aery larg(' proportion of the silk nnnui- 
faetures of the ContirK'ut, especially I’ihlions and 
other light products of the looms of Lyons, art* 
noAv iufporled at Lolk(“stoue, and transmitted Iroin I'oikc- 
tliere to l.,ondon. ISouthamplou, owiim,’ to the 
faeililies alfordt'd hy tint SouthAV(‘sl(;ru llailway iji 
eoiiiiexifui Avith its docks, has also heeome a port ot 
\'ery coiisidt'vahle trade, in connexion AA'ith the Loudon 
markt'l. (ireat tiuaiitities of raAV silk are hrought 
to this port from the, Ikast hy the J’eniiisular and 
Oriental f^team ('oin])any’s packets; the lloyal J\lail 
Steam Com|);n!y’s ships hring cousiderahI(' cjuantities 
of cocoa, colh'c, and tobacco from the "Nt'est Indies 
and So'uth .Vmerica ; and from Lrance the port enters 
a very larae sii])]dy of eggs, and other light articles. 

Southampton, Avhieh Avas a decaying toAvn and 
port, ])rior to thc' (•on struct ion ot its docks and 
railway, OAves mncli to the enterprise and zeal of 
those who, in the. course of the last tAventy-fiv(i 
years, haA'c so largely developed the advantages of 
its position. ’ Tlie docks of Southampton ami the 
railway from that toAvn to London, form, in fact, attu iinosh 

^ , , _ , . T • j • 1 ^ Cbjiuucl. 

divetd comiuumeation hetAveen the Erttish (. liannel 
and the Thames, and render Sontlmmpton almost 
an outport of the I’ort of London. That tlu? im- 
portance of sncdi a direct .communication between 
thc Thames and *thc Channel Avas felt at a nmiotc 
p(.'rind may he gathered from the fact that the 
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The Grand 
Shij) Gaiiiil 
project. 


Abortive 
Dock pro- 
jects. 


] >oc*ks” iit 
the Isle of 
Uogi.; 


Venetians sent their large annual shijis to Southampton 
in the veiy early days of English trade. In 1825, an 
attcmj)t was made to connect London and the Eritish 
Channel. A “ Grand Shij) Canal ” Avas projected 
“ from London to Portsmouth.” The capital was 
to he 4, 000, 000/. with an additional 1,000,000/. to 
cover contingencies. The ])rospcctus, which will be 
found in the British Museum, stated that “ a line 
“had been ascertained by which the river Thames 
“ might bc5 connected A\'ith Portsmouth harbour 
“ by means of a tidal canal froib l)ej)tford, with- 
“ out locks, and navigable ibr ships of thc“ largest 
“class fully equipped and laden, Avhicb may be cx- 
“ ])editiously ])assed througb it by mechanical means.” 
The ])roposal, which Avas described as a “ stupcaidous 
national object,” does not a])))ear to have got into 
Parliament; but some ten years after, the South- 
am])ton EaihA'ay i)roA'ided,in a better form, the means 
of transit for goods, Avhich the ])ronxoters projected. 

Numerous jn'ojccts have at various times been 
])laced before the imblic for the construction of other 
docks in London. So far back as 1825, t‘ Collier 
Docks ” Avere projected at Bermondsey, “ to contain 
“ 100 ships, with additional s])ace for barges, and 
“ coA'cred sheds for 200,000 chaldrons of coals.” The 
capital was 750,000/. and the lion. Douglas Kinnaird 
Avas the chairman, but the scheme proved abortive. 
A public “ Collier Dock ” in the Isle of Dogs was 
about the same time projected and strongly advocated 
by one of the then harbour-masters of the Port of 
London, Mr. Charles B-owland. A A'^ery strong 
direction was formed for the promotion of this 
dock. Mr. George Byng, the member for Middlesex, 
Avas chairman; Mr. Wm. Meilish, dejmty-chairman ; 
Mr. Astell, the East Indian director. Sir Edward 
Banks, Mr. Barnard, banker. Sir Janies Cockbum, 
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Sir Edward Codrington, Sir .lolm Scott Lillie, Sir 
John Luhhoch, Mr. J. Lewds Minet, Mr. ,7. P. Mus- 
pratt, Sir J. D. Paul, Mr. Pitclicr, Mr. I^rcscott, 

Mr. Tookc., Sir J. llae ilcid, and Mr. A. W. llobarts, 
wore among the directors and auditors. Supported 
hy such inllucnce it miglit have been assumed that 
this project could not fail of success; hut the company 
fell to the ground. At a later j)eriod, Collier Locks, 
in conuoxion with railway projects, have been pro- 
jected at points much lower down the Tliames, as at 
ddianu's Haven, Pill)urv, Purllcet, and other places. 7'“ ""™ 

^ Ha /CM, 

Locks li.ave1)('en also y)roposed on the Essex side of the i>ag,n- 
Thanies at Lagenham, and on the Kent shore at “n, 
Korthfleet. Under the auspic(‘.s of Mr. Angerstein, one 
of the memhers for (Ireenwieh, docks have also hcim » i'- 
])roiK)sed to he formed in the marshes hedween Green- ‘ 
wieh and "Woolwielt. These various projects, hotv- 
(‘ver, luu e *all ])rov('d ahorlive; and at tlui present 
time the dock accommodation wliieh is afforded to 
ship])ing in the Port of London is so ample', and the 
facilities for extension ])Os.sessed hy the East aaul 
West Ipdia, and hy the Victoria Lock Comi)any are 
SO great, that it is s(;arc('ly j)ossihle any other docks 
can he itrojectesd with ])rospect ol' success. Exce])t 
at an enormous cost, no docks can he made higlu'r uj) 
the rit'cr on the north side than the East and West 
India,, and 7'ietoria; and at any point lower down 
the river they must obviously labour under a dis- 
advantage iij competing Avith docks nearer t(i the 
London markets. Considering also the increased 
and increasing value of land, it; is scarcely possible 
to imagine that docks could now he made any where 
on the Thames at less cost than the Alctoria ; and 
the cost of original construction always must he the 
main element im regulating' the 2 >ricc at Avhich dock 
T)ianagcrs can transact the business of a port. 



CilAi'TEE f\ 


In Miiit»cr 
mid toij- 
lirigt mI* 
liolidol) 


Gn‘:it pro- 
]jortion of 
large fiteairi 
Vessels be- 
longing M) 
tile Tort. 


siiirriNo OF TUF r(UF.i 


Tiib sliip])hig of llic J\)r1 of TjO)ulon eoiisist<‘(i in 
'I8u0 of Tesscls (‘f Dli),-?.)] Ions Imrdcn ; or, in 

}'Oun(l iiguiTs, 3,000 V(>ssols, (‘urrxing a luiiiion tons, 
'fin' pi‘ 0 ])ortion of tlic toiunmn t() that of al! llngland 
is above ono-fonrlh ; tlir total nnnilx'i of ;:ln'jis of all 
denominations laJonging to Englisb ]>ov1s l)eing 
^l.OOT, of a registered tonnagf of 3 , 700 . 01 .”, 

Tb(! sliij)piiig of tlie I’ort is thus classilied 



>’o 

'|oNN,Vi,l 

iSailiiig veshch of and midoi T«nn , 

. (;7J) . . 

, , 2:1,171 

,, ,, above M 

1,7:17 , 

(;r>:,2is 

Stetun vestscb of ami Uiulei , 

ir,<) . . 


7, uImivc ,, 

:)d^ 


Total 




It will thus he seen that the greak'r proportion ol 
London ships arc of the larger rates of tonnage; 
indeed, whilst the average of all the sliij>ping of 
England gives onlv iTtJ tons to each vessel, the 
London vesseds average u])wards of 330 tons each. 

Eut the superior character of London shi])ping is 
more remartahly exemplified hy the fact that London 
owns the larger proportion of all pic largm* stc'am 
vessels of England. Of luti* years tin' eni|)loymcui 
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of largo steam ships in first-class trades has been 
grcjatJy on tlie increase, and the number and tonnage 
of th(;se vessels has been very rapidly increasing.* 

'I’lic steam vessels of and above 50 tons belonging to 
Ihiglish i)orts number altogetlicr 822, of 323,500 tons 
register, of which London owns 3(58 of 18 1, 1-51 tons, 
or more than om'-half the tonnage. 

The number of vessels belonging to the Port does V(s«ii» 
not, lioAvevcr, in any degree represent tlie trade of 
the Port of London. This is represented bv a iiineh "[ 
larger number of ships, as will he seen by the fol- 
lowing, return : — 


Numiwi; and 'J’onn\(;r of Vkssfxs entfkkd and ei.FAREn 
AT THE I'cUT OF London in 1S(.U), DISTlWlL’lSfllNO 
blOTlSII FROM i’OlIEHiS HniI'S. 

LkTEKED Inwards, 



^e. 

TOXN V(.K. 

llntislj Sailing Ves.se Is 

IPdWk . 

.‘MTldlsl 

Steam VA'.ssels . 

d,(»7d 

, . i,(;i(i,iKi 

Fidcigii Sjuling V essels . . 

4,414 . . 

, . 1,01 i,:m}) 

,, Steam Vessels . 

h)2 . 

1 ]2,SS,S 

• • Tutal . 

. 2!),:i42 

(sl.TVOTl 


The lo)lo>\in.^ iiililf will ^liow tlie }>roi?R*ssivt‘ iitnvaso — 

Stlam VE^SJ:L8 iiELoxdiNo TO THE Ua’itep Kingdom. 



VES^ELS. 

/roNS. 

isll . 

1 

.59 

]S2!) . . 

34 . 

. . 3,018 

is:io . . 

. . 295 . 

. 30,009 

JSIO . . 

7t;8 . 

. , S7,53J) 

1819 . . 

. . 1,142 . . 

. . 158,7*29 

i8t;o • . 

. . 2,20(» . . 

. . . 454,327 


Iiici ease of 
sleaiii 


Tlic single vessel in 1 sl^ \tas, no doulit, the Comet, a boat of fonriecn horse-power, 
nhieli was ])hu*e(l on the vi\cr ('l.y<lc and ivorlced for hire there a hout that year. 
There was not a singltj steamer engaged in the foreign trade earlier than ls*2‘2. 
The preference for steam ships in certain tsadesis noiv ver\ gicat, and it is })rol*ahle 
that in the course of the next ten years the proportion of steiun shiiijiing helonging 
to the Port of Loiid'di will .show even a still lamer increase 
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employed 


ill tho 
Coasting, 


tlif < Colo- 
nial, 


Extkreu Outwards. 



NO. 

ToNNAOB. 

British Sailing Vessels . 

. . 

, . . 1,302,355 

„ Steam Vessels 

3,475 . . 

. . 1,080,133 

Foreign Sailing Vessels . 

3,852 . . 

. . 848,583 

,j Steam Vessels . 

438 . . 

. . 134,560 

Total . . . . 

. 17,153 

. 3, 371, 037 


Tlio mode in wliicli tin's shipping was emplo^k'od 
will 1)0 seen from the following accounts of the entries 
inwards and outwards in different trades : — 


In the Coastini! Tjudk. 



r 

INWAKDS. '! OUTWAIinS. 


TONS. 

NO. 

! 

TONS. 

British Sailing Vessels . 
Foreign „ 7 « • 

British Steam Vessels . j 
Korfigii „ „ . ! 

15,514 

13 

2,832 

2,151,544 

1,708 

1,001,303 

1 

> 6,315 

10 

1,833 

471,133 

2,S()2 

603,003 

j 

Total . . 

18,365 

3,Ui!>,h61 : S,K1S 

I, (177,004 j 


In the Colonial Trade. 


1 

INWARDS. 

j 

orTvVARDS. 

NO. 

TONS. 

j NO. 

TONS. 

British Sailing Vessels. 

1,883 

731,077 

i 1,183 

600,427 

Foreign „ „ . 

273 

132,821 

135 

78,090 

British Steam Vessels . 

66 

28,368 

63 

26,.511 

Foreign „ „ . 

— 

! 

1 


Total . . 

2,6*28 ' 

’ " * 1 
1 

' 832,886 1 

1 

-| 

• 1,3M ' 

705,628 
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In the Fohekjn Trade. 



INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

NO. 

TONS. 

NO. 

TONS. 

Hriti.sh Sailing Vessels. 

2,587 

488,460 

1,296 

230,795 

Foi-eigri „ „ 

4,122 

i- 876,790 

3,707 

767,037 

lh*iti.sh Steam Vcs.sels . 

1,778 

580,406 

1,519 

456,613 

Foreign „ „ 

462 

142,888 

438 

i:i4,560 

Total . . • 

• 

8,949 

2,088,544 

6,960 

1,589,005 


and tlie 
Foreign 
trades. 


It will be seen from the foregoing, that the total TotaUiniu 
ships and tonnage entered inwards witli cargo in the nage eii* 
Port in 1860 exceeded six million tons. 

I 860 . 

• SHIPS. TONNAOB. 

In the Coasting Trade . . • 18,365 .... 3,169,861 

„ Colonial „ ... 2,028 .... 892,886 

„ Foreign „ ... ^,949 .... 2,088,544 

Total ..... 29,344 .... 6,151,291 

Of t)iis tonnage, the proportion of British shipping Propor- 
was as SIX to one — the total foreign ships and tonnage Britilh to 
being 4,876 ships of 1,154,207 tons. Of this total, it 
is also observable, that nearly the whole, or 4,584 
Sliips of 1,019,078 tons, were foreign ships employed 
in the foreign trade, which they have a clear right to, 
and wliich it is even our interest that they should 
carry on in their own vessels ; for it cannot be de- 
sirable that a nation which has so large a trade as 
ours, should not find in its ports the ships of other 
nations bringing hither the merchandise of those 
nations with a view to trade with us for our manu- 
factures and commodities. As it is, the enterprise ■ 
of British sliipm^ners and merchants is sufliciontly 
shown hy the fact, that even in the foreign trad(‘, the 
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British tonnage entered iu the Tort of London exceeds 
that of all other nations put together, amounting to 
1,8(55,250 tons, wliilst the total foreign tonnage is only 
1,154,207. It may, therefore, he concludcMl, tliat any 
measures, either of taxation or otherwise, which ex- 
cluded foreign shipping, or prevented them from resort- 
ing to our ports on lavom*al)le terms, woidd o])ei‘ate 
most injuriously upon British ship])ing; for it is to 
h(? observed, that the foreign trarle carried on in 
British vesseds is lari^er than the entire eolonial trade 
carried on in the vesseds of all natkms; so that were 
any restrictive raeasni’cs on foreign sliip})ing to ho 
applied, for cxam])le, to colonial trade, the retaliatory 
measures of other nations would o])eratc much more 
injuriously on British shipping engaged in their com- 
merce, than British measures would oi)erate on foreign 
ships engaged in British commerce. 

I’crhaps, however, the most striking tact 'in the fore- 
going table, is the enormous propoidion of shipping 
engaged in our coasting trade.' A few years ago, Avlien 
this trade Avas thrown open, a great outciy Avas raised 
that our vessels would he driven ovit of the trade by 
the Americans, the Swedes, and the Norwegians, and 
that “ tlie nursery for British seamen,” as it is called, 
would he annihilated. The facts show tliat this idea 
was only imaginary. In spite of the competition of 
railroads, the coasting trade of the country shows a 
large and steady incn'as(‘, and has reacdu'd an ('uormous 
tonnage, d'his tonnage may he said to he exclusively 
British; only 19 foreign v'cssels of 1,708 tons being 
employed in it out of 18,8(55 vessels of upwards of 
8,000,000 tons entering the Port of London. The fact 
is, that every nation must, of necessity, he able to con- 
duct its own coasting trade to the greatest advantage. 
The language, the habits bf the pcopic, the knowledge 
of the best and cheapest markets, the connexions 
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subsisiing iDCitweon the movchant and the shipowner, 
the acquaintance with the coast and its navii^ation, 
the facilities attending the loading and unloading of 
the vessels — all tliese are elements in a coasting trade 
in which a native must haAc the advantage of a 
forc'igner. Aiiid the condition of our coasting trade, 
si.v y(^ars after it lias heen ahsolutely throvra open 
to fort'ig-n eomjietition, sljows that there is nol. the 
slightest ground for apprehension as to the effects of 
that competition on the shipiiing of this country. 

Another rcmarlwihlc fact in faA^oiU’ of Jlritish Tho .stoam 
shipping^ dcA’^cloped in the foregoing tables, is our ainawt oi- 
alinost exclusive monopoly of the steam shijqiing 
trade. Ko foreign nation has a single steam vessel 
('inployed in the coasting or colonial trades of 
London ; and their proportion engaged in the foreign 
trade is little more .than one-fifth. Of the whole 
st('am shi])])ing entering the Port of London Avith 
cargoes amounting to a 

■ STEAM SHIPS. ToSNAfSK, 

Total of . . . . .... 1,7:>2,<)71 

The Vessels ituml*cr . 4,(»7(» .... l,()I(i,os;i 

Tlie. /vU’eitiii Vessels only . - • 4(>2 .... 142 ,ns.S 

or not one-tenth of the Avliole. 

Tlu-re can he no doubt t hat the great increase in the tu.- in- 
number and tonnage of onr steam shijiping between sleiu,',' 
1850 and 1800, (during Avhich period it increased 
from 100,000 to 150,000 tons,) Avas the main cause of “'’w of 
the depression comiilained of in our shipping trade. doprossion 
A-t the commencement of the llussian war, a great 
demand arose? for large steam vessels for the transport 
of troops and stores to the Crimea; and A cssels of this 
class were! chartered by the Government at such high 
rates, as to give an imniediate and undue impetus to 
the building of fa^’ge-.sijicd steam ships. AVhen the 
llussian AA ar tciminated, the value of these vessels 
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sunk as disproportionately as it had previously risen ; 
and the Australian trade becoming weak about th(^ 
same period, a s(!rious depression oecurred in every 
branch of the, merchant-shipping business. A com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was a])point(Ml to 
consider and njpovt upon the circumstances attending 
the depression. This committee made a valuable 
report in 18(50, showing, the real cause of the 
depression in the trade; and recommending the 
removal of many burdens and restrictions imposed 
on our mercantile marine. IJotween 1850 and ] 860, 
the number of steam A’essels in the United Kingdom 
increased from 1,100 to 2,200, and their tonnage 
increased from 158,000 to no less than t5t,000 tons. 
The effect of this large increase of steam tonnag(! 
seems scarcely to be sufficiently apjireciated even at 
the present time. If special employment cannot he 
afforded it, it must not alone displace nearly ;500,000 
tons of other tonnage ; but, inasmuch as one steamer 
in the coasting and short trades can accomplish as 
much work as five sailing vesseds, it must displace 
five times 300,000 tons. The depression in the 
shipping trade, therefore, must, to a great extent, 
be considered to have arisen from the (effect of the 
transition from sailing to steam shipping, stimulated 
(no doubt, excessively) by the outbreak of the war. 
The depression, in fact, was one of th(‘ inevitable 
1 ‘esults of the progress of science. However pro- 
ductive of transient injury to individuals, the results 
of such improvements arc beneficial to the general 
interests of mankind, and are beyond the reach of 
legislation. 

The development of navigation, by steam shipping 
must be of special advantage to Great Britain. 
Possessing Avithin herself all the vpsources necessary 
for iron-ship building and steam projiulsion, she 
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must 1)6 able successfully to compete will) every 
other nation in the art and business of steam navi- 
f'ation. AVdi<?n every ])oint of comparison ds duly Firfit. cost 
considered, there can be no doubt that steam sliips can 
be built in this country at less exjiense than in any 
other; and this, indeed, is proved by the liict that a 
very lar;^e ])ro])ortion of the st(‘am shippini' now 
naviij^atin" the waters of the globe under tlie Hags 
of’otlicr nations, owe their construction to England, 
whilst a still larger number are indebted to this 
country for tlu'ir machinery and boih'rs. 

'I’hc j)rogrcs.s made by ( Jrcat Britain in the con- .ind cost 
struction of steam vessels for herself, has been more 
tlian ecjual to (‘ver\ thing hitlu'rto accomplished by, or 
for, all the otlaw eountric's of the world in tin' aggre- 
gate. iXor is this wonderful : inasmuch as England 
possesses the motivci j)Ower in the gx’catcr abundance, 
slie jiiust be able to woi-k her steam vessels at less 


cost than any nation Ai'liieh has to ])urchase or im])ort 
it from England; or which raises coal uikUt less 
advantages either as to cjuality or cost. And if this. ->11 in 
reasoning be correct, it becomes obvious that the ){,Vtjsh 
more steam vessels are employed in the eonimei‘(!0 of 
the world, the larger must be the proportionate share 
of Jhigland in that commerce. 


* At the same time it must not be forgotten that comin 


steam navigation has its limits. 


The great bulk of 


j)r;u;lic!il 
hiiiitH to 


fuel reejuiriug to be carried on v'cry long voyages, 
operates ])ractically as a prohibition to steam navi- 


gation for such distances, exce])t m cases whci’e there 


may be intermediate coaling stations, or where the 


freights to be convv'yed arc of a light character. In On very 
cases where bulky goods arc to be conveyed for long strain 
distances in steam vessels, and where no intermediate 
opportunity for*(jpaliug is practicable, the application 
of steam power only as an auxiliapy to the .sailing 
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power, appears to be most desirable'. In sticb cases, 
tlic steam power is used only in calms and against 
light adverse winds; the ship using her sails alone 
Avlien the wind is sufficie'ntly fair to enable her to 
dis|)cnse with the ajeplieation of steam. By this means 
not only is that space alforeh'd for tht' freightage of 
the shi]), which is otherwise occupied by the coals 
to be consium'd on the voyage', but a large saving is 
also eifected in the cost of the voyage by the di- 
minished quantity of coals consumed. Of recent 
years this ])rincii)le of applying steam as an auxiliary 
to sailing ])OAver has become recognized in the Port 
of London, and very largo sti'am A’es.sels on lojig 
voyagers have; been litte'd ex]))rssly to earry out 
the object. The results have* beeai highly satis- 
factory in comparison with those obtaiueel hy vessels 
Ave)rk(;d unde'r ste'am poAver aleme, '^I'he dilference has 
amounted te) the' Avhole difference of eitluu' j)roht eir 
loss Aipon the voyage. 

Anedber case in AA'Iiiedi the suecesss of steam vessels 
finels its limit, is the case; of i)assenger vessels, 
exposed to competition Avith railAAays. In the; early 
days of steam A'cssels they Avere' thought tee be 
specially and peculiarly applicable to the' navigation 
of inland Avaters, and to short passages across the 
seas. They came consequently to be employed very 
extensiv(;ly, and for a time Avith remarkable success, 
upon the; rwers of England, and in such short A'oyages 
fis fre)m London to Antwerj), Potterdam, and Ham- 
burg. Mr. Pewter, iu his “ Progress of the Jvation,” 
tells us that — 

“ The facility of moving from place to place, joined to the 
great economy both iu time and money that has accompanied 
the adoption of this mode of propelling vessels, has excited the 
locomotive propensities of the .English people in a most remark- 
able degree. The countless thousands who now annually pass 
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in these packets up and down the river Thames, seem almost 
wholly to have been led to travel by the cheap and commodious 
means that have becni thus presented to them, since the amount 
of journeying by land has by no means lessened. The number 
of passengers conveyed between London and (Jravesend by 
steam-packets in 1 was aseertained by the colleetor of the 
j>ier-dues at the latter town to have been 670,452. It w'as stated 
in evidence before a ( loruniittee of the House of Commons in 
that at least 1,057,000 passengers, including those to and 
frohi flraveseiid, pass lllackwall in steamers every year. The 
number of passengers conveyed by the Hull and Selby steam- 
])aekets, in the twelve mouths which preceded the opening of 
the Leeds and Selby Ilailway, was .SO, 882, whereas, in the 
twelve months that followed that event, the number conveyed 
was 62,105.” 

Tliis was puLlislicd only leu years aj^o (1851). 

What hfis occurred in that short interval Y Two rail- 
ways have heen constructed on the hanks oJ‘ the 
Th.'iim's, colnniunicatinir with (Jravesend, one on the 
north shore (the London, Tilhury, and Southend), 
and the other on the swuth (the North Kent line). 

The nuinher of ])crsons i-esorting to Gravesend has The 
h(;en trehled; Init the steamers have been ohlii:;cd 
utterly to succurah to tlu; railways, and of the; tAvo or t.> 
thrc(‘ llc(;ts of adniirahlc vessels which in 1851 per- 
formed tlic AA^ater j)assage between Ix)ndon Hridge ways, 
and GraA'csend Avith the greatest speed and regu- 
larity, carrying nearly a million of passengers per 
annum’, scarce! j) one remains! Above bridge, the 
steamboat communication between London and llich- 
mond has in the same Avay been utterly abandoned ; 
the railways carrying all the traffic. So in the case 
of the communication betAveen Hull and Selby. In 
the interval sineev Mr. Porter’s book aaus published, 
the Leeds and Selby ^^.ailAvay has been extended to 
Hull, and the fliousands of* passengers who used to 
be carried Iaa’^ boat upon the Humber from Selby to 
• X 2 
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Hull and Hull to Solby, aro now all carried by the 
railway. It may be doubtc'd wlu'ther, upon any river 
in England, there now remain, s a steamboat service of 
any moment Avhere tin* river’s bank is traversed by 
a railway. 

The result is ('qually reniarUabh* in the. case of 
s(‘a-eommmueation. !Hr. l*orter in 1851 wrote: — 

“ So.'ircely im\’ two povls of t'onsc<|iicJicc in the tJni.ted 
ivinjidom (•;m he jsriiited out Ix tucen wlucli .steam eoinmiuii- 
eafioii is not luaiiitaiiied, as vveil I'or tlie coiiveyaiiee of pas- 
senf’crs, as for the transmission of "oot-I’s. Besides this, the 
eommnnication is re<(idarlv maintained uith all tlie prineijiul 
nei»hl)ouriug ports on the t’onlinent of Kinope. From Loudon 
vessels proeecd to the Freneh coast almost every day; to Hol- 
land tlirec times a week ; to Belgium .is frei]uently; to Hamburg 
twice a week ; and to Lisbon and Cadi/, every week.” 

The steamers tdong our coast at tluit time csirried 
pas.sengcrs to Portsmoutli, Soiitlitimjdon, .Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Palinouth, Ipswich, Vtinnouth, Hull, 
NoAvcastlc, Edinburgh, Dundee. Abt'rdt't'u, and even 
round to Bristol, (,’ardill‘, J.,ivcrpool, and Glasgow. 
But the much more direct, rajiid, tind (considering 
time as an element) more economical transit secured 
by railwiiy, has put a sto]) to all this triide, tind 
cxce])t to Ncothind and tin* cast coast, in the summer 
season, scarct'ly tt passenger ves.sel now leaves tin* 
'riiames for any |)ort in Great Britain. In the same 
Avay, raihvays have e!lect<*d .‘i eomjdidi* alti'ration in 
the passengei* tracks to the Coiitiiu'nt. It may lx* 
said that all the pas.seng('r trade Avitb France now 
goes by railway through I'ithcr Folkestone, Hover, 
IVeAvhaven, or Southampton. Scarcely anything re- 
mains of the large passenger tralfg* formerly carried 
on by steanu'i's from London to the ]) 0 ]-ts of 0.stend, 
Antwer]), and l’ott(*rdam. Althougii the resort of 
English subji'cts to B<*lgium, G(*rmany, and Holland 
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lins l)e(.‘ii Linoq nailed llie last ten years, travellers 

arc now almost altogether cc)nvoy(*d hy the l)oats IVom 
l)ov(5r to (^alais, or 'Dover to Ostcnid, from whence 
they find their way to the ])laecs in Belginm or CJer- 
manv Avhieli tliey wishto visit. Kven the llanihurg 
steamhoat trafhe, nhieh at mu' time was tlic greaiesi 
sonree ol' profit to the (Jeneral Steam [Navigation 
Cympany, is now only maintained hy a rednetion of 
from 50 to 75 pei' cent, upon tin; passage money. 

'I'lie fact is, that in all tin* elements desirable for c,,..s.h of 

. . • Ulo 1 

journeys ol* limited (‘xtcmi, the railway pi'eseiits su- (miccIoi 
pc^rior *a(lvaiitau‘(‘s. In spiH'd, (‘eilaiiitys iaeililVj tnivciiirg 
(‘njoyment, lime, and, eonse(|nently, eost,thesteam(‘ris 
necessarily an inferior means of transit to the railroad ; 
and, as may hi? illustrated l)y innnmerahh! examph's, 
no stf'amer can eompi'le with it f<n' passengiT tratfie. 

'fhat this is heeoming to lu* thoroughly understood 
is showji hy the various ])ro])osals which have been 
made to form a diri'ct eommimicatimi Ix'tween the 
coasts of Trance and I'ngland hy tunnels undm* the 
Channel. N'isionary as such iirojects seem to he in 
the face of the diinculties nature op])oses to such 
a work, they illustrate, in a very forcible manner, the 
preferenei' which is givmi to the railroad, even in a 
epse where the passagf^ of the sii'amer has liecn 
brought within tlie limits of little more than one 
hour, and where tlu' facilities for the voyage, and for 
shipping and unshi])})ing, are almost the host that 
human ingenuity can (h'vise. 

AVhat has hcmi ohsm-ved upon this subject, how- 
ever, does not ap])ly in any way to the conveyance of sicam 
goods. In r(‘spcct to m-ticles of hulk, the steamer 
will probably always be able to command the tradii. 

8hc does not stiuul at the same cost of construction, 
has h'ss to pay f?)r in wear and tear, and is worked 
i-elativcly at tT ehcii]) 0 r rate. These (dcnu'iits will 
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enable a steam vessel to cany at a less cost per ton lor 
an equal distance tliaii tlie railway; and Avhen avo con- 
sider that commerce is ahvays carried on in great eiti(‘s 
at the Avatcr’s side, and that the steamers have access 
to the quays, the Avharves, the Avarehouses, and the ap- 
pliances Avhieh railAvays, in many eases, cajinot reach, 
an additional advantage ap])eavs to he secured to 
st(nni A'esscls, of AA’hieh it Avill mnv'r he easy to divest 
them, llesidcs, llu' trade of a railroad is from a 
certain ])oint to a certain ])oint; that of a steam A’cssel 
may he diverted from one ])ort to Another, according 
to tins (‘xigencies of couunerce and tlic requirements 
of tlie merchant. 

buiiiiing subject of ship-building scarcely falls within 

ill th« the compass of this Avork. There are a considerable 
number of building yards iqion the Thames, at wliich 
first-class A'esscls arc built ; and the trade' of shi[)- 
building has been incr(5;ising of latii years in eonse- 
irmi (]uenc(.‘ of iron A'esscls having come more and more' 
into use, and the skilled labour always to be obtained 
in .Loudon making the Thames very aA'ailable for the 
construction of these Acssels. At the preser.i time 
there are more iron than Avooden vessels (;onstructed 
on the rh'er, and the number of ])ersons takiiig up 
iron ship-building as a trade is on the increase. 
o.iiiipaia- The (piestion of the comparative valiums of ii'on and 
ofironand Avood iu sliip-buildiug lias long beeii very much 
debated; although, of late years, tlu' o])inion of 
building, pj-actical men ajqiears gradually to have tendc'd in 
favour of iron. It is elahned in favour of iron Avith 
considerable force, that in the principal elements 
desired by the shi])-builder and the nu'rchant, the 
ship constructed of iron has the advantage. She 
Advan- jias, it is Said, greatc'r strength combined with light- 
ness, greater capacity Tor stoAvage, greater safety 
under the ordinary circumstances of accident, much 
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greater speed, more durability, and (wliieli is of great 
consequenec to the shipowner) less occasion for repau*, 
and it is also said that she draws less ivater, and 
that, in England, she can he constructed at less cost. 

Against this, it is admitted that there are certain anddisiui- 
froights for which iron vessels arc unsuited ; as for 
instance, sugar, the drainage from which produces 
ve.ry ra])id corrosion of the iron. It is also admitted 
that derangeimmt of the compass (at least until 
“ compensating comjiasses ” were; invemted), was a 
serious draAvl)ack*; and that, in the warnu'r climates 
cs])cciaHy, iron vessels foul with greati'r ra])idity than 
timlier ships proj)er]y sln'atlied Avith copper. If all 
the advantages urg(‘d on behalf of iron ves.sels can he 
supported, they AAonld seem greatly to OA'erl)alance 
tlK'se disadvantages, and the move so, as there is 
nothing in tliem Avhich the jirogress of science may 
not surmount by expedients ol' a simple character. 

The superior strength of an iron A’essel is ad- 
mitted by most pci'sous. The stowage of a shij) 
depiaids ujxm her ljuild, and tlie jwincipal adA'antagc; Zoill’and 
of an 'iron shij) over a timl)er A'essel in stowage is 
dciMved from her shell licing thinner, and there! being 
less inteuTuption from beams. iSatety is dejeeudent 
911 the eireumstanccs attending the accident, and tlu' 
chances of risk are, probably, about as great on the one 
side a.s-thc other,* As respects speed, the iron vessel, 
no doubt, ordinarily has the advantage, from thefimw 

* It lias hetMi coiilciHlod l>y some |»ers«»ns that iron vessels are the saler, hecaiise 
tliey ciin be fitted Avith bullvlieads wliieli divide tliem into AAater-tij>;ht eonipart- 
ments. Jhit (’ajdaiii iSnllivaii, K.N., who, as an ottieer of tlie Board of Trade, 
pive evidence before the Committee on Merchant Shi])]iin.i?, su^^ested Avhether 
these bulkheads Avere not ]>ro(hictiAe of Aveakness rather than slreivi*:th. “It 
“ becomes a (ine.stion,” he^says, “Avhether vessels are oftener broken up by the 
“ rivet-holes necessary for these Imlkhejwls, than they are saved from loss by the 
“ l»arlitituis ])rcventin.^^ their sinkjn^^” “ I cannot recollect one ease myself in 
Avhich a sliip lias heeii^saved hy a AAater-tight eomiKirtment, except when it AAas 
“ a boAV com])a.rtment.” ? le says that it is a (piestion AAdiethcr a shiji is not more 
liable to ]»ai1 in consequence of the Av<*ak ]>oints made hy these hulkheads, AvhicJi 
“somethinji likc^thc lioie^ in a retiirii-tjekct on a railway." 
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form wliioli the builder is able to adopt when be has 
to deal with a mat(‘rial ol‘ constiaiction more capable 
of easy moiildiiii^ than beavv lea's of limlier. As 
re<j;ards diira])ility, tiie fpiestion lies behvetni tla; 
corrosion of the iron and that dry rot -which is the 
sconroe of ti)))ber vessels; and it voiild seem that 
one may be prevented, whilst the' ])royress of decay 
from the other can oidy be retarded. The wear and 
tear of a tinii*er ship (ionhtiess ('xeeeds that of an 
iron vessel, bnt the la'parations, when tlu'v have' to lx* 
made, ai'o, p''rha])s, isiore costly in flic ease of an iron 
than of a timber shij), esp<'eiaily if such reparations 
liaA'e to be ell'ecled in a foreia:n eoiinlry. 

As the advantaires, in these matters, to a f?reat 
e.vlent counterbalance each otiicr, tin; prime cost 
Ix'comos. and will, prolaabiy. for :i loni.-- tinu' nmiain, 
the chief goveiTiiu”: olennmt in ’th(! eonstrnetion of 
shi]»s. The ])rinie cost w ill he ,t>ov(‘rned by the ])rict! 
of mat<Tials and the cost of labour. J^rinn! Jarir, 
it would seem that, as A\ood iA (du'apc'r than iron, aud 
as cnrpent(*r’s labour is, ordinarily, less ex])cnsiv(^ 
than smith’s, the cost of a timber vessed Jimst be less 
than that of aii iron ship. lUit it has to he con- 
sidered, that a tinib(T A-(‘ss(d is not eonstriieted of 
that material alo3ie. Her timlx'rs have to lx? bolt.(‘d 
and rivetted with iron, ajid sin? has, at a heavy cost, 
to be sheatlnxl with zinc or copper. This combination 
of materials aud of the labour i-e(j[uired in their apjdi- 
cation, brin^^ uj) the cost of a. woodem vess(d to an 
amount Avhich, under ordinary circumstances, is not 
inferior to that of an iron ship; and A\hich, if dura- 
bility is considered, probably in the end niakes the 
iron A (!ssel the chca])er of tin; two.*" 

• .Mr. C. tVifiifiin, wlio jravc admii-aiile cvidetin- ticfow, tlie Scli-rt CuniiiiiHeu 
on .Mcrcliaiit Slii)iviiiK, "ii tlic siihjfcfof Iron ship-lmCditij;, wild, “ 1 tluiik that 
*• taking equally, faithfully hidlf \cr.h-Is, and of ifinal streiiKth. llieie is very little 
'• ilifferciiee in cst ; I am '^iieakin;' nf hiiilt ,in Lonilo,i p. 
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These considerations seem to lead to tlie conelusion ConcluRion 
that the construction of iron and tiinher vessels Avill or womLi 
prevail according-, very mucii, 1o the ei rciini stances 
under which the vessel is intended to he used. 
steam vessel r(^(|UJi*(Ml for a first-elass service will tim .service 
pi’ohahly, hencerorward, h(‘ ordinarily constructed oruiey»re' 
the material which allords greater strength, dura- 
hility, and speed; a shij) that is merely required to 
carry hea\w general cargo, will ])rol)al)ly continue to 
he constructed of the juaha-ial which is least ijiime- 
diately costly. As* the lrad(* of London Avith foreign 
])orls is.non carried on ehi(‘tly hy ve.ss(‘ls of the hest 
class, i( is, therefore, ])rohahh‘, that for purposes of 
foreign trade, iron slii])s Avill rapidly increase in 
use; Avhilst the hulk oi‘ those trades in Avhich 
S|)e<'d is h'ss m-eessary will, proh;\hly, for a long 
time, he earried on* in A'cssels eonstrnehal of the 
cheaiFCst material. At presi'nt, tlie preference of 
London merchants for llrst-class ships, leads to an 
increasing use* of iron for the shi])])ijig eonslruetcd in 
and lor tin; Port ; and, prohahly, during the m-xt 
twenty years, it Avill he found that iron ve.ssels 
increase in use in Ijondou in far greater proj)ortion 
than tlu'v liaAc done hitherto — c:rcat as has heen 
th(i rce('nt inei'casc in the numher of our iron Acssels. 


'fhe tables on the pages following Avill slmw the 
(juantities of the principal articles imj)orted into the 
I’ort of diOndon \n 38(50, and AA'ill enahle the reader 
to compare the^im])orts and exj)orts of the Port Avith 
those of the United Kingdom generally: — 
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Imports. 


PuiNCirAL AKTlCliES LuroitTKi), 


Into tin: 

1>TU 



1 xrrni) 

Pour or 


K iXijnoM. 

Lo.n no.\. 

Aiiiniiils, Li\ iiii*' : 

Oacii, IJiills, aiui Cows . .... 

Nimil>er 

77,010 

04,07.0 

iSlit*o]> and Iiaiii}>s 


.T-MVJIU 

2.87,20:j 

Koiios (ext'Opl Whaldiiis\ 

Cocoa 

Tons 


0,08:4 

Ijhs. 1 

o,on:>,s(U> 

0,072,0:51 

Cortce 


72,7.84, :5.14 

Cum : 

AN heat 

Qis 

.'),SM>.0os* 

1,180,00:5 

Bailev 


2,1 I2,st)l 

4.80,.p;o , 

Cats 


2,2P0.0ol 

l,(>41,00l , 

JVas 


;n 1,201 

.1(>,280 , 

1 Jeans ... . . 



80,.io:» 

liultaii (’orn oi Mai/e . 


CSf) 1,702 

415, 18S 

Wheal Meal aial Flour 

<'v\ls 

r),0s0,220 

i,o7o,:jo4 , 

(^)tton, Wiiv, 

«» 

!2,J 10,000 

1510,^01 

Cotton Maiiulaetures, not made ii]) . . . 

J)yt*s and l^veijiy; Stulls : 

. Value X' 

(;oi,.'>47 

, 

18.1,2 "15 

Co«'hineal . . 

. Cwts. 

22,480 

(:,.7oi 

lndi;L;o 


77,.T2I 

07,0-8 1 

Madder and Mad<ler Koot 


2s;t-p.'i 

J,0()8 

Flax : . i 

Dressed or Vndressc«l 


1,208,270 

34,288 

T(»w or Codilla of Flax 

. 


1,4:51 

Fruits : 

Cun ants 

• 

7''”), 4 1 ."» 

474,0 40 

Lenioiis and ( )ranti’(‘s 

. IJllsIiels 

i,ir)4.oo 

;lll,l 1 1 

Jiai.siiis 

<’\\ls. 

212,770 

14!>,7ss 

Cuano 

. T.iius 

Nl,4;i.-i 

22,0 4.1 

Hemp 

. Cwts. 

787,2s:i 

2(K1,0!»S 

Jute and other Ve.L'etal)le Suhstanees 
Hides, Unt.uined ; 

• 

821,^02 

477,J^7 

„ 1»T 

• >' 


170,0.10 

„ Wot 


011,40.1 

2;52,‘):51 

Tanned or Dresse«l 

. Lhs. 

4,707.272 

‘ 1,000,1 1 1 

ATaho^^iny 

. T.ms 

44,710 

22, .100 

Metals : 




Ct»])]>er Cro and Reimlus 

• 

!17,:j17 

;1,S02 

C^^]>l)el^, Unwroii^ht ami part AVdoiiiiht . 

• >' 

1I,7o:j 

15,778 

Iron m Bais, LmMouulit 


J4,0(;j 

8,21.1 

Spelter, IJnwrouuht and Jl(jJled . . . 


2:j,48J I 

12,.118 

Tin, JLJij wrought 

. Cwts. 

r>8,22o 

r>o,ii 

Oil : 


Train, Bhihher, and Spermaceti . . . 

. Tuns 

1 7,02!) 

(i,:ii4 

Palm 

. (’wtfs. 

sot,:J2o 

l.'.:{.(iii4 

CfHTia Nut 


io4,:ioo 

187, .17 4 

Olive • 

. Tuns . 

20,8.10 

.^>,008 

Seed Oil, of all Kij ids . . 


I2,!)0.1 

0,022 

Oilseed Cake 

J uJJS 

10.8,820 , 
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1*11 1 NCI PAL Articles Importeis 


Provisions : 

BiU’on ami Hams 

Beef, Sailed 

Ptn‘k. ,, 

Blitter 

loose 



Lard 

Ujii;’s, and otlior Materials, fur makiiit; Paper 

Biee, not in tlie Iliisl; 

Saltpeire and (’nl»ie Nitre • 

Seeds : 

(Movei • 

Klaxseed and Linseed 

Jvajie Sei'd 

Silk, Bai\ 

,, Tin-own 

Silk Mannfaetiires of Kmo]>e . 

Ll'o.id Studs 

Bihlions 

Silk Mainifaetnies of India.: • 

Bandannas, j.^iralis, Ac 

S] lives : 

Pepjier 

Pimento 

S])iiit'': ^ 

Bum 

Bra inly 

(leneva 

Siiftiir, rnretini'd . 

,, Betined, and Suf.-,ar Candy .... 
,, JMola.sses 


Toliju’co : 

. vStemmed 

Unsteinincd 

Cigars and Snulf 

Wine: . 

Imported from — 

Britisli I'osscssimis 

Forei^^n C'oiintries 



Into the ' 

Into 


United 

Port op 


Kjnudom. i 

London. 

. Cwts. 1 

;120,100 il 

149,230 


201,259 ,1 

113,790 


1T.‘C009 

128,045 


840,112 

427,942 


58:i,2s:i 

202,.5(M) 

.('ubin Kent, 

s;18,477 ' 

245,135 

. Cwts. i 

i.9,s,():u) 

28, *1.52 

. Tons ‘ 

io,i2;j I 

5,513 1 

. Cuts. : 

l,5;t 1,040 : 

789,392 1 

' >. 1 

1,071,705 i 

342,8(;4 ! 

1 

1 

t>fl4,!l02 1 

1 19,820 1 

* qIx i 

1, :!.-{(», (!2:$ ' 

391,1(>3 i 

• 

2(>!). «« 

148,037 

LI 'S. 1 

!),l7!5,(i-l7 ' 

2, 105,.5.S0 

” 1 

•22-1 

c 

139,871 

1 

• 9} t 

r>:«),)M7 

2.54,744 


r)3t»,7{)t: 

381, 90S 

. Pieces ; 

‘233,9 H> 1' 

217,235 

. Lhs. 

12,810,040 1 10,552,319 

. Chvts. 

21,127 , 

20,235 


i! 


i 


Gallons' 7,:BJM;7n 

„ • tJ.TVlO 

Cwts. I s,8I7,’27t>’ 
„ ;t4r»,uio 

„ 1 (;o(),r>n;? 

„ I L4;{0j(is 
LI IS. jss,tM(;,r);j2 


:>, 17 i, 8 lM 

Lr>i 7 ,t;* 2 i 

‘tS,*2SI 

i)r),:i 72 

s;i,7 1 1 ,t>Nti 


2:c7<M),874 i),02;ls4:i , 

!2.V22(;,:)ir7 I4,4'»J),KSS I 
•> 707 O.V. l,4t;j),2*2.t ' 


. Gallons 

■ j> 


(> 7 !),ddl 

11, 797, (MU) 


549,:i47 ! 
8 ,(;- 29 ,:js 2 


Total W inc 


, !P2,47r>,()OJ 9,178,7*2!) 


Wood and Tinilicr : i . - 

Not Sawn or Split Loads | l,27o,109 2P2,:isi , 

Battens, Boards, Ac. Sawn or Split ... l,4r)2,S0(; , 411,()54 j 

Staves • 7<>,:i7s , 27,090 1 

Wool, Sheep and Lamh.s’ Llis. J 4.5,501,001 '79,7(M),;B5 I 

,, Alpaca and Llama 2,iS94,92(» ;B,()(>2 

Wocdlcn Maniilactiire!% 4 iot made up . . Value JC, 918,927 ,', 172,105 
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Exi»oiri\s. 


PftiMJPATi Articles Ex routed, JSfiO. 


A]»]»aTc*I ninl Slujis 

, Hoci' and Ale 

Mutter 

C’iindlcs, Sicarme 

Clioi sc 

t'nals, Cinders, and (’nlin 

Cnttnn Alannia<*tnivs : 

(.'alicoos. Ciiinlaics, and ^Muslins, } 

Knstians, and Mived Studs . i 

All otlu‘r Kinds 

(Jott<»n Viirn 

ICartliciiwarc and Porcelain 

Fisli, IleiTin'A's 

’ (Mass of all Kinds 

liadcrdasliciy and .Millinery 

Hardwares an<l ('ntlt'rv . . 

Leather, Panned, 

,, Wrou^iiht . 

,, Saddlen*^ and Harness ... . . 

! Linen ^lanufaetiires : 

j ( 'loths of all Kinds, and C’anduics . . . 

I All «»tlier Kinds 

! Linen Yarn 

! AlacliiiKTy , 

Steam Kiii'iiies ... . . 

i < S'-ris 

l^Tetids: 

' Jn>n — l^u:. Mar, Wire, and ( ’ast . . , . 

Madioad, <«f all Sorts .... 

' Wroimht, of ail Kinds 

’ Steel, Fnwroimht 

(‘<»j)]»er, Ln\rron,eht 

I Part Wron.L;ht, and Wrouelit 

I Leadi--< )re, Piy;, Rolled, Sheet, ann Shot 

Till, rnwi-Mieht 

Plates 

Oil, Seed 

, J\dnters’ ( 'olonrs 

Salt 

Silk ^Manufactures 

Thiowu, Twist, and Yarn 

Soaji . . 

Soda 

Sjiirits 

. Stationery 

, Siipir, Rotineil 

AVooJ, Shec]i and Lanihs' 

AVoojioti and Worsted Manufaxlures : 

W4»r>nens 

^ AVorsti‘d and JMixed Stntfs 

All other Kinds 

I Woollen and Worsted Yarn, iTK-ludinp: Yarn ) 

! mixed with other Mattinals . . . . f 

i All other Articles 


Tot\i. I’KoM I'Tioia 
THE Lnited Pokt or 


J\ I \ODOM. 


.t;- 2 ,lod,tTs 

l,s(;s,i4t 

:i,:iii;,2si 


4n,:n(;,:ii2 

!,4on,<;i t 
474,.sOo 
(I.TtJJlS 
4, (MM, till 
:i,77o,(;nj) 

L 

:ii M 

4,i:u,sr»s 

:k;u,<»4."> 

L'>'M,*J72 

1 

•2,0}):), tss 

•1,4 iL'.tid) 
:i, n)">,7o}> 
:i,:n 7 .di‘» 
:)s<i,' 2 ‘ 2 s 
74^^,'^7^^ 
■ 2 .n;t 7 ,Si 7 
o to, 727 
:><; I .o})2 
l,o(M).,Sl2 
J,i:jl,:io7 

47oJ t:i 
oo'^', I d2 
i,oS 7 ,:K»:} 

S2(i.l07 
24;).o:js 
})t>o,.‘t tS 

2 st;.s[s 

7o!».T)l 

2 ;F>. 71 )^ 

sr 7 ,O.S 2 

7 , 0 ds,() 0 }) 

4,4t)i,}):iti 

dJ7,<>o:i 

:^,Lt:j,ioO 
ii,r> 12,04:1 


i;iovS;)!,227 


Londox. 


c 1 I :is 
l:ios- 24 s 
(> 1 ,o 7 d 
l})}), 2 :i.^j 
4 }),o;it> 
o 7 d>ei 


G.lOi too 

j 

j I'n 2 f)0 

; 7,t»n» 

I .Ti^,})})!) 

OJMhDSi 
H)7, 14}) 
2 t'>. 2 'sO 
s^d's.dOl 
11)0,12.1 

I l.TTOi:^ 

I l(),o<:i) 

j •2s;i,s(>4 

I •I7<;,212 


! 0 S 7 ,H)}) 

' o;ii.}) 2 t> 

Odd, 1 1 }) 
I 4 s,tr 2 n 

Isn.dot; 
l,2})ii,ss,-2 
274, I o2 

2:17,420 
I ''s7,7 1 'S 
:i 2 ^,i. 7 .-> 
{ 240,S})I 

m:ij 41 

! 2(1.7,101 

I i:ii,;v ..7 

I s.7,:i2:i 

j I2}),KS,7 

Os,071 

: 4 : 1 . 7 , :i 2 :} 

1 2 o;i ,(;44 

j 41(;,(>})2 

l,0;7f>,2t:i 

4.7.7,02!) 

I22,J:10 

:io,() 7 o 

j 5,021,717 


Tidal Declaiod Real Y.d 



CHvVJ’G’ER V. 


FORKKiN TRAltK OF TIIR FORT. 


'i’ll 15 triido <>’Foatos4 in iiiiiiortuiicc, and which is re- Our IitkIm 

»avd(‘d most hojM'fully, in the I’ovt of London 

nndonlitedly, at tlu? |iresent times the trade vvitli the 

East (ndii's and China. Of the trade with tlie East 

Indies we shall sjieak under another head, and at 

presi'iit coniine om-selv(‘s to the China trade. 

i’h(‘ trade of Chiiyi Avitli the XJuited Kin^^doni isaimcmt 

almost cxckisivcly conducted in London. Of the 

sr»,00(),00()lhs. of t(‘a sent from China to (ireat Eritain 

in ]S:(iO, no less than 80,000,000 lbs. came direct to 

London, and the silk rewiived was twen in still larger 

proportion. Ttai and silk are* almost the* seilc e.*xports 

of China to these realms. The A%alne of the tea andhupoiu 

silk import e'el in 18(50 was — oiiTi'n. 

Ten 

Silk •2.:is7.sfi7 


The othe*r iinjieirts Avere — 

Oils, ol all sort'^ valuctl in I W) at £515, oOO 

Sugar 47,38s 

Rliubarb „ 2‘2,216 

Cassia bigiica „ 20,399 

Mats ami Matting „ 18,227 

Ginger, Preserved „ 13,340 

Wax .... „ J1,3H9 

China or Porcelain Waie .... „ 8,476 

Cainidior „ r),454 

Ja])arnied and Lacquered AVare . 4, .^>74 

W(K)1 . . . V ^ ,, 2,265 


Tin* total \alue e>f our imports from China in 18G0 
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Wcis {},323 ,70 1/. Tills was Dion; than two millions less 
than in 1857, when wo made war upon that country. 

ex])orts to China in return for tea 
and silk are (;otton and woollen manufactures, of 
which we sent Ihem, in ]800, to the Tiilue of nearly 
4, 500, 000/. The ehief articles of exjiort were as 
follow s : — 


Gooils . 
AVtiolloM (f(»ods 
Cotton Yarn . 
Iron and Steel 
Lead ainl Shot 
Leer and Ale 
(Vials, &e. . - 


(^»1l]»er . . . 

Aliparel, Slojis, and llaherdashery 


Linons 

(llass Manufactures . 
Uaidware and Cutlery 

Stationerv 

Kartheiiwan* . . . . 
Tin Plates 


valiuMlin ISGOat £:i,l(iO,H):) 

„ -Hthdli; 

^ ii4,o:r) 

,, (iSi,!!.*)-*) 

r),s,!)S 4 
„ :V2,S14 

„ :iu,sr)r> 

„ 2!),k(;4 

4,1()7 


Of arlicles not our own produce, Ave also sent 
them — 


Wine valued in I M>0 at £4.7, 030 


(Quicksilver „ ‘20,013 

Brandy >, r2,i)Sf) 

Sjielter ,, s,.s0(; 

Cochineal ,, 4,3h(» 

Steel „ ‘2,sr»+ 

(jilaSiS ,, 2, it >4 


The trade Tlic totul cxjiortations to Chinese ports in 1800 
cil'iia. nmounted in A'alue to about five millions and a half. 
A Aory lar^e projiortion of this total appears in the; 
form of articles cxporti'd for the sujiply of our oAvn 
troo])s, and of the Jlritisli settlers in China, Avho now 
number more than 10,000. 

Earthen- It is curioAis to ohsciwc tliut, although wo dcriA^ed 
from China the art of making porcelain, wc now ex- 
port to that country nearly as muvlt earthenware as 
Ave rec(;ive from it, Avhilst Ave send them a considerable 
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quantity of glass manufactures in addition. Tbo 
quantity of beer sent to Jlriiisli residents and others, 
in China; is also noticeable. The export of beer to Bier, 
(hiiua, which, in 185(), only amounted to 3,118 
barrels, rose in 1800 to 27,7 tO barrels, of the value 'J’'"’ 
of nearly 100,000/., all of whieb must be consumed our traile 
by our own j)eo])le, as the Chinese, it is said, refuse cunm, 
to drink beer, which is indeed a liquor of a very 
did'ei’cmt character from the ordinary drinks of the 
Chinese, in the form of tea, and a sort of wine, 
drunk hot. 

That our trade with Chijia Avill largely increase, 
may be concluded from the hud. that since the treaty 
concluded in 1 87)8 it has already more than doubled 
itself, as the following will show: — 

Acgkkoate or biuTi.sii Exports to China. 


is:u . . 


•t.Al 7,701 

isll 


s()‘i,r)7o 

IS-H . . , 


2,1()1,-2(!S 

ISAT . . . 

. . . 


2,44!),!)S2 

2,S7(),447 

l8.r»9 . . 



is(;o , . . 




It must 1)0 confessed, however, that this trade, reptriotoi? 
considerable as it is in some articles, is extremely ' 

limited, considering that China is a nation consisting 
of nearly 100, 000, 000 people, from whom we obtain 
one ol* our jirincipal articles of daily consumption. 

That Avhich at the present time limits the extension 
of the China trade is the cxcessh’cly heaxy levied 
in England upon the y)rinci])al article of Chinese 
export. When England forced upon the Chinese in 
1858 a treaty in theJiighcst degree advantageous to her 
oAvn trade, it surely was a matter of i)olicy, as Avell as 
of justice, to havd^made arrangements for the reduc- 
tion of the t('a duties. No nations can expect to be 
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brouglit to trade together except in those articles 
Avhich constitute tlieir mutual incjins of paying for 
what they purchase ; and of course our trade with 
China must he restricted so long as uc restrict the 
demand of our population for the article with which 
China supplies us. Kow the duly upon tea, Avhich 
amounts, cvcji at the present reduced rate, to fully 
200 ])er cent, upon the original cost price of the 
article in ('hina, practically ])revcuts the (extension of 
that large trade with China Avhich w e sought to s(;curo 
by the treaty Avhich 0])cned the n’.xole country to our 
commerce. Cpou this subjt'ct, howcvei', the best 
practical information Avill be found in the A'alnable 
report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on our commercial relations AAuth China, 
presented so far bade as 1817, but which remains 
applicable even to the present hour. 


lt]:riiitT. 

“The select conmiittec appoiiilod to take into consideration 
the present state of onr connuci’ciiil relations with China, have 
considered the matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following report : — 

“ In reporting on the condition of onr comniereial relations 
with China, your committee regret to state, on undoubted 
evidence, that the trade with that country has been for some 
time in a very unsatisfactory position, and that the result of 
our extended intercourse has by no means realized the just 
expectations which had been naturally founded on a freer access 
to so magnificent a niark(!t. 

“ AVhether we look to the tables of expoi ts, which mark a 
declension of exports in nearly every branch of manufacture, 
or listen to the statements of experienced merchant® or manu- 
facturers, we are brought to the same conclusion. 

“ We find the exports of cotton manufactures decline between 
the years 184o-dG, from 1,735,14]/. to 1,246,518/. in A'aluc; 
those of woollens, in the' same peric/a, from 539,223/. to 
439,668/. 
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find that on a great proportion of the trade for the 
same years, the loss, tak('n both ways, i.e, that on tlie inanu- 
faetnres sent out and on the tea brought home in payment, 
may be fairly stated at from 35 to 40 per cent. ; so great, 
indeed, that some manufaeturers have abandoned the trade 
altogether, and that inueli of the tea lately sent home has been 
sent on Chinese account, the English merchants declining to 
run the risk of the venture. 

We find that the dillieulties of the trade do not arise from 
any want of demand in China for articles of Ibitish manufae- 
ture, or from the increasing competition of otluT nations. 
There is no evidence fhat foreign competition is to be seriously 
a))preheuded in the articles of general demand. The sole 
dillieultv^s in providing a return. 

Strip])ing the (luestioii of minor details, which may fairly 
be left out, as m.t alfeeting the general results, and setting aside 
the junk or native trade, which, tbongh considerable, does not 
assist in the general adjustment of foreign accounts, the trade 
of Cliina may be thus shortly described. The bulk of its 
transactions are with England, British India, and the United 
Stales. 

The recognised imports into China, of which we have any 
account, Avere, in 1<S45, as follows: — 


ClIl.N \ 

Tkadi:. 

CO iitinucil. 


Kroin ail conntnoR . 
Ill Kii*,lisli ships 

111 AincTii'an sliijis . 


. | 2 U, 3 ‘) 0 , 7 S 4 -= 


^H;,073,(;s2 

2,aoa,G(>j» 


is,j)S3.3:)i 


Lcaviii:^ I’or all nihcr countiics a value of *1-1,413,43:4 only. 


‘^To this may be added 23, 000, ()()() dollars, the estimated 
value of' 3S,000 chests kA' opium, all brought on British or 
Ameri(\aii aecount, and from British India. 

The export from China to all countries for the same year 
Avas 3(), 92)1,000 dollars S,(H> 1,920/., of Avhich 


Foi Eiidninl ainl Rritisli India .... ^.2G, (>1)7.3*21 
Fi»r the I'lulol »Sijites .S,2()l,70*2 

t;D,9ol),U*23 


Thus Ictuving foNall other countries no more than f^l,072,S75 
ill v^jdiie. 


O 
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China 

Tkade. 

Report 

continued. 


“The returns for tlic year 184G are not yet completed; but, 
as far as they go, they indicate the same result. 

“ From England, Oliina buys largely of manufactured goods. 
From the United States the same articles to the extent of 
170,000/. From Dritisli India, 0 ])ium and cotton-wool to a very 
large amount. In the year ISlo these imports, as will have 
been seen above, were valued at 4»S,P>yo,784 dollars, equal to 
0,101 

“The whole of this vast import has to be paid for, with 
slight exceptions, by tea, silk, and silver, though sugar, and 
Chinese grass, as a substitute for hemp, may possibly be here- 
after of some importance. , 

“ The payment for opium, from the inordinate desire for it 
which prevails, and from the unrecognised nature of the trans- 
action, which requires a prompt settlement of accounts, absorbs 
the silver, to the great inconvenience of the general tratlie of 
the Chinese, and tea and silk must, in fact, pay the rest. 

“ Of these, England and the United States arc iK'arly the 
sole consumers; and thus it happens, tKat the advantages which 
WTre so naturally expected from commercial access to a civilised 
empire of above 800,()()(),()()0 people, arc practically limited by the 
extent to which these countries are willing or able to consume 
these two products of the soil of China. 

“ The balance of trade will, no doubt, adjust itself sooner or 
later, in accordance with the seven*, lessons of loss and dis- 
appointment which the last three years have taught ; but unhvss 
wc can look forward to an increased consumption of those 
products in which alone China has the means of paying, this 
adjustment can only be made at tlic cost of largely diminished 
exports, and of restricted employment to every branch of in- 
dustry connected with them. 

“ The export of silk from China is steadily on the increase ; 
and as it labours under no heavy taxation on its entrance cither 
into the United States or Great Britain, and as the access now 
opened to the port of Shanghai has brought us into closer con- 
tact with the districts most ])roductive of it, there is every 
reason to hope that it will gro>v with the growing wealth and 
luxury of nations, and progressively become an element of 
greater importance amongst the means of payment. 

“ This, however, from the nature of tiic article, is a slow 
operation, and wc must look to tea mainly, and to an increased 
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consumption of tea, for the means of maintain in g, still more of Rinsv 
extendinf^, a profitable tr;i(le with tiiose vast rej^ions. For such 
an extended consumption, unless we arc content to w'ait for the 
slow proirrcss of an increase dependent solely on the increasing 
numbers of our population, we can only look to some consider- 
able reduction of the price; and for such reduction, now that 
competition since the abolition of the monopoly of the l^^ast 
India ('ompany has had its full efreet, and that new sources of 
s^nppjy have for some time been opened, wc can only look to a 
nuluetioii of the duty. On a first cost, ranging on the qualities 
in most general demand from H(L to 10^/. in the ports of China, 
if any reduetion can he eflected, it might be of advantage to 
the inereluant, but would have no important effect upon the 
selling prices in England. It is only through the duty, a duty 
on the average qualities of about tiOO per cent., and on the 
worst qualiti(;s of about SoO per cent., that any such reduction 
to tlic consumer can be effected as to stimulate consumption in 
any sensible degree ; and such a reduction thus becomes essen- 
tial to a healthy and an extended trade. That it is also desirable 
in itself, as prohioting the increased consumption of a beverage 
wholesome and agreeable to every class of our population, and 
one which is increasingly (lcsii;ed as a substitute for intoxicating 
liquors ; and that it v\ould be no more than is due to the Chinese, 
who tax our products so lightly,* while we burden theirs so 
heavily, au(>witli such iueonvcuieiice to their trade, your com- 
mittee conceive to be equally clear, la fact, the sole difiiculty 
exists ill the eft’ect which any material reduction — and none 
other would be of much value — may be expected to have upon 
tho resources of the Exchequer. 

The revenue derived from tea in the last year amounted to 
0,1 l(),(Sl)7/! ; and although this amount of revenue cannot be 
pcrniancutly relied on, being founded on a consumption which 
lias been carried to that extent by prices not remunerating to 
the importers, and which arc therefore not likely to be con- 
tinued, yet it is no doubt so important an element in the 
income of the country, that under present circuinsiaiiccs it 
cannot be lightly dealt*with. 

Upon this point the House itself only can determine. At 
the same time, altho-Ji^gh your conynittcc will not pretend to 

* “ T!ic highest duty imposed by the Cliiiiesc is 10 per cent, ami the average is 
fr(»m 5 to 7 per rent/’ 
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affirm that no loss to the revenue would he the consequence, or 
to calculates nicely the probable results of any particular re- 
duction, they cannot forbear from stating the reasons which 
induce them to think that though the loss might possibly for a 
time be considerable, it would not be long continued. 

In the first place, tea is an article the taste for which is 
widely spread and growing among all classes, although the con- 
sumption has evidently been cheeked, in comparison with the 
similar articles of codec and cocoa, by the want of that favour 
in the sliape of reduction in duty, and consequently in price to 
the consumer, of which they have been the oiqcct. Indccuh 
while they have been reduced respectively, since hS21, from 
l.s*. to 4(1, per lb., and from l,v. to 2(f, per lb., the duty on tea 
has been enhanced; but although the effect of this different 
treatment of articles so siirular in their nature may be seen in 
the different rates of increase which took place since 1821, the 
consumption of coffee having increased by oOO per cent., and 
that of cocoa by above l,DOi> per cent., whde the increase in 
that of tea in the same period has been only 1R0 per cent., yet 
even that proportion amounting to a positive increase ol’ 
24, 000, ()()() ll)s., dm; only to lower prices, arising from a more 
open trade, fully bears out the general proposition. 

That the consumption of tea has not yet received its full 
development, is further clear, if w(; consider the larger |)]‘opO!- 
tioii of tea consumed in other populations of simihii tastes with 
those of the British Islands. In these the consuinj)tion is no 
more than 1 lb. 10 oz. per head, wIktcjis, it appears that in the 
Isle of Man it is 2 lb. lO oz., in Jersey and (luernscy 4 Ih. I oz., 
and in Newibundland and Australia a very considerably larirer 
proportion. 

“It will be said, however, that any reduction in duty would 
only have the effect, by throwing a large demand on the markets 
in China, of increasing the price to the English merchant; and 
that consequently the benefit of such reduction w^ould rather 
go to the Chinese grower or merchant, than to the English 
consumer. This would undoubtedly be the case to a consider- 
able extent, if the market of supply were limited or difficult to 
be extended ; but your committee arc bound to state that they 
have no apprehension that this will be for^’id to be the case with 
regard to tea. Although it is a point on Avliich, from the limited 
acquaintance which w'c possess with the intciior of China, it is 
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impossible to produce distinct information, yet we know that 
tlie dc'inand for tea from Cliina lias been progressively and 
ra})idly rising for many years, with no otlier result than that of Report 
diminished prices ; and that there is a population which is coni- 
monly assumed to be above :i<)0,00(),()00, and at all hours of 
the day eonsuming tea, Avhieh only requires some change of 
pieparation to be lit for exportation ; thus implying an amount 
of siqiply, on which any demand that may be made for foreign 
ex])ort can be after a very short time but slightly felt. We 
know also that the market has never b('en drained of tea in any 
one year, but that there has been always a surplus left to meet 
any (‘xtraordinary demand. We have every reason to believe 
that the cultivation of the plant may be indefinitely extended. 

“ We have, moreovc r, the general expi‘ri(‘iice in all articles, 
the supply of which is not limited by ])h\sical or other causes 
(such as cotton, &c.), that an increased diunand, by stimulating 
the industry oi' the enter])rise of the parties interested, has the 
no very distant ellect of jn’odiicing a larger snpjily at a lower 
price, instead of permampitly raising it. 

“ If, on the othc'r hand, it should be said, that to convert 
that into a proiitable, which has hitherto been an unprofitable 
trad(‘, it is necessary that some part of the rcaluctioii should go 
to the benefit of the merehaift in increase of price; the answer 
is, that the nn're interc'st on the duty, if reduced from 2.v. 2hL 
to l.s-., A>oijld, of itself, be nearly enough to make tlio wliole 
ditfenuici; l)(‘twcen a losing and a living trade, and the whole 
beiK'tit of tln‘ naluetioii would still be left to the consumer. 

‘‘ Under these cireiini stances, your committee have little 
doubt that tlie full benefit of any reduction of price would very 
shortly, if not immediately, accrue to the consumer, and thus, 
in no longer interval of time, ])y inercabcd consumption, repair 
any defalcation wbicli luiglit at tirst appear. 

‘‘It must also be remembered that the increased consumption 
of sugar consequent on any large increase in that of tea would 
assist in repairing the loss. 

“ For these reasons your committee think thcanscdvc's war- 
ranted ill recommending to the House, a considerable reduction 
ill the duty on tea at the earliest period which in its wisdom it 
may seem fit, as most desimblc in itself with a view to the 
eoniforts and the soeikl habits of life people, as involving but a 
temporary loss to the revenue, and as essential to tlic extension 
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of our tnulc with China, nay, even fo its maintenance at the 
point which it has alrcaily reached.” * 

Tills i*(‘,})ort was pr(‘sciit('<l Ibuvtoon yi'tivs ago ! — and 
yet, although the opening of the trade has materially 
increased the exportation of tea tit a rcalueed jiriec', 
our duty njion tea is alhnvt'd to remitiu at the 
jirescnt time at no less than 200 per cent, ujion the 
cost ])rice of the article in China. Tn the face of a com- 
mercial treaty, such as that negotiated in 1858 Avith 
the Chinese, not evmi the most urgent necessity ought 
to allow the continuance of this duty. There can 
he no douht that, if it Avasriuluced, the revenue would 
speedily repair itself from the largely increased con- 
sumption which would immediately (rnsuc', especially 
amongst the poorer classes. 

Conshh'ving the interest Avhich London miTchanis 
have in this question, it seems wonderful that they 
allow year after year to jiass Avithoiit agitating 
for the 1‘eduction of duties Avhich Avould so largely 
extend their trade Avith a nation Avhieh treaties 
liaA'o opened up to our commerce, and which shows 
itself so Avcll inclined to consume our maniifacturcs. 
The opening of the trade Avith the northern ])orts of 

* “The Jiritish (/onsiil, iu his despatch tlated LHli tff Fchiuary, ls47, says, 
‘Ilow hmg the Chiuese will he able tu sustain lliis cnntinual drain (/. f. nl’ 
of the precidUK metals is iinpussihle to detennine ; hut the fact heing 
now well estahlislied, that the c.v})ort. of tea to England cannot he increased under 
the jn'esent system of duties, it is not dillicult to foresee, that iiidess a new 
tipening he fumd for a larger consum})tion t»f (Miina exports in mir markets, a 
gratlual reduction mu.st ttxke }>l;itte, either in the (piantity A>r the juices of our imports 
in Ohina, until they c(»mc to a jwoper level. On the other hand, it is hcyauid 
calculation to what extent the Chinese would juirchase our woollens and inn 
cottons, w(!r(j we enabled to take their |)rodnce in letnrn, esjjeeially after liaving 
attaine<l the legalization of the uj»ium trade’ lie further stales, and i.s c<»nfirnu‘(l 
hy Sir J. Davis in the statement, that ‘it must he home in mind that the imjiort 
trade is regulated by and dejKJiids wholly on the expoit trade, and that therefou? 
oidy an increase of ex]>orts can cause a corresjxuidjng increase in imports. The 
China trade being essentially a direct barter ti*ade, it is obvious that uiiliiss means 
ciin he found to take from the Chinese a larger amount of their pnnci|>al ex]»ort, 
te^i, there seems to he l>ut a limited*]>rosj>ect of <leriv’Mg for the British manufac- 
turing interests all those advanlages which the ncAv ]>osition ne ladd in tlie 
c<Mintry consequent on the laic nar must lead them to expect.’ ” 
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China is certain to lead to an immense demand for 
English goods. Even at the time this page is 
])assing through the j)ress the public are informed by 
the newspapers that “ the trade upon the Eiver Yang- 
tse-Kiang is extending itself with wonderful rapidity.” 
Whilst trade was confined to Canton, the use of 
British mamifa(!tures by tbe Cbinese was attended 
with great difiieullics. Canton was pur])oscly selected 
by the Chinese Government as tbe seat of trade with 
“ the barbarians,” on account of its being at the point 
of Ihe empire moet distant from the seat of govern- 
ment. , Nor was it political I’easons alone which 
dictated Ihis j)olicy. The finances of the empire were 
largely increased by it. China ])ossesscs scarcely 
any beasts of burden ; almost all the animals of the 
country arc bred and kept for purposes of food. The 
cost of transport through the country, thcrclbre, 
becomes a* most important addition to the price of 
every article of consumption. Now, in China, the 
transport of merchandise, whether on men’s backs or 
by boats drawn by men along the canals, is amonoj)oly 
regulated by and in the hands of the Government. 
Canton is not only the port most distant from the s(;at 
of government, but it is also the most distant port 
from the provinces in which tea is most successfully 
Oultivated. The result was that Canton was the i)ort 
most favourably situated for the transport monopoly, 
because the conveyance, of tea to Canton, and of 
for(Mgn merchandise from Canton to Pekin, involved 
the longest journey, and consetpiently the highest 
rates for carriage. In order to be consumed at Pekin, 
Avhere ilie coldness of the climate rendered them 
most useful, our. woollen goods had to be conveyed 
1,200 miles, involving ^poi-tage across a mountainous 
barrier, at eitl^T foot of .which they had to be 
unloaded from and again loaded into boats. The 
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consequence was, that only a vcny small portion of 
oiir exports to China ever left the province in which 
Canton itself is situated; our metals, indeed, were 
entirely consumc'd there, as they would not hear the 
cost of transport. Jhit now that a ti'ade is permitt('d 
direct Avith Pekin, Nankin, and the t(‘a districts, the 
cojisumjjtion of goods must he inereased most largely, 
and the more so, as at Shanghae, Poo-chow-foo, and 
other ports, we can obtain t(xi free from the hu-gc 
additional cost Avhich the trans])ort of it to Canton 
formerly inA'olvcd; and Jive also from all the extra 
costs on the mercliants r(‘snltiiig from the Iioiiat port 
duties, and the intense system of corruption prevailing 
at Canton. It only, in fact, recpim's that the llritisli 
Covernment should reduce th(' duty on tea, to make 
China one of the largest, if not absolutely tlie larg(‘st, 
market in the Avorld for British inanutaetures. And 
as “ there can he hut one giu'at marke t,” and as 
London is the seat of the tea trade of Euro])e, all the 
great commerce of Plnglaml and (.!hina must, in- 
evitajdy, concentrate it.sclf in Jjondon. 

There can he very little doubt, also, noAV the trade 
of England is penetrating even to Pc'kin itself, that 
a class of superior manufactures may he ('xporled 
Avith proiit for sale in ('hina. China manufactures 
her own cotton and her own silks ; hut it is a matter 
of question Avhetlnn* the prices of our cotton and the 
cluu-acter and novel patterns of our silk goods Avould 
not secure them a preference. When !Lord Macartney 
Avas sent on his embassy in 1701, he A\’as fiumishcd 
Avith a present for the emperor, consisting of astro- 
nomical and mathematical ijistruraents, an oiTcry, 
globes, models of ships, &c., and vioAvs of objects not 
otherwise portable. It is not improbable that our 
machinery of ditlerent sorts may, at fo distant i)ej‘iod, 
lind a sale amongst this ingenious and industrious 
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people. And ir British enha'prize Avill ii]>ply itsc'll' to 
the navig-atioii by steam of the ^rc'at riv(T arteries of 
China, it is pro])ahle that within a moderate period 
the trade of Eni'land Avith the Cliinose may he ex- 
ti'nded beyond the most sanf?uine ex])ectation. 

The trade of London with Bnssi.v emjdoys a larger 
amount of ships and tomiage than any other trade of 
the ])ort. The London trade Avith the nortlua-u poH.s 
of llussia eni])loyed, in 18(50, no less than 1002 A^issels 
of 231, 010 tons. With the southern ])orts the trade 
(unployed 105 A^ess.ds of 75,800 tons, juaking a total 
of nioi'e.than 31)0,000 tons employed in the llussian 
trade Avith London. Tn the list of Ejiglish ports, 
Hull, as might he presumed from its natural position, 
ranks next to London in this trade, einjdoyiiig al)out 
500 ships of nearly 150,000 tons. Li\ erpool em])loyed 
5(5 ships of about 1(5,000 tons. Kearly two-thirds of 
the tonnagit employed in this trade is British. 

The 2triu(‘i]Aal imi)orts from the northern jjorts of 
Bussia, arc, tallovAg flax, hem}), timber, and hides; 
from the soutlierji j)orts Ave obtaiii corn, and also 
linseed and talloAv, the latter aidiele luiA'ing only 
rt'cently b('.en brought from the shores of the Black 
Sea, but haAung come during the last y(‘ar in con- 
siderable (juantit.i('s. The total value of our imports 
from Bussia in 18(50, exceeded 11 ,()()(),()()0/. from the 
northern, and 5,000,000 from the southern ports; 
total, 1(5,000,000/. The }n‘ineipal imports from the 
noi'therjA ports Averc as folloAvs : — 


Trade of 

witli 
Jit 8Sli\. 


I u)])oriii 

from 


Xoi tlierii 


Tcillow valued at £2,7r)J),4<)3 


Flax „ 2,:)79,(i4I) 

(lorn „ 

Wood and Tiinl)er ... „ 1,(*<>2,4()() 

lliMup . „ 

LiiiKecd, Seeds, F]axs(*ed . ,, 7'^2, 10.‘l 

Bristles ........ „ 2S4,(>7:) 

Wool ^ „ ]i> 4 .() 0 l 

Tar . . * „ 

(]<>n in Bars ,, o.‘J,3.s2 
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Isiii^dass 

Ra^s 

Bones of Animals . . 

Quills, Goose and Swan 
Hides aiul Russia Leathei 
Candles, Steai'inc . . 
Linen, Maniifeietures of 

Stearine 

Fciitliers for Beds . . 

Oil Seed Cake . . . 


valued at xr):i,4i)7 
„ 47,()AS 

„ 47,1 0(J 

„ ;is,o}s2 

„ :W),74r> 

„ 29,:iS2 

V 2S,(iM7 

„ 20,-192 

„ 24,o;io 

„ 21, 


Eroni 
were — 


the southerii ports in 1800 our iinporls 


Corn 

Linseed and Flaxseed . . 

Tallow 

Wool 

Salted Beef 

] 'reserved IMeats . . . . 


valued at je;},740,4;i7 

„ s(;o,is2 

„ ■ 2sl,r>U4 

„ i(;:t,9:n 

„ 20 ,r,;ts 

„ i:i,229 


Our trade with llussia sinee 1857 has been au 
inereasing trader, in eonse(pienee principally of alte- 
rations which were made in that vem* in the Tlussian 
tariff. These alterations were? imi)ortan,t to \is, as 
permitting the inf reduction of iron aiul steed, and of 
machinery of vaidous descriptions, which had ]>re- 
viously been practically prohibited. The cluuiges 
were necessitated by the construction of railroads in 
llussia, whicli under their previous trade regulations 
could not he maintained in conseepiencc of tlio 
prohihitioji which existed against articles which the 
Jlussians were utterly unable to provide for themselves. 
In consequence of these alterations, certain exports 
from Englatid to llussia have increased as follows : — 

isr)7. is()0. 

Iron X174,;W3 tC3(),()^14 

ytcam Eu^riues .... (>1,944 .... 193,177 

Agricultural Iniplciiicuts . 1,()(K» .... 4s, 423 

“Other machinery” wliich was exported in 185(» to 
the extent of 255,000/. has since risen to an annual 
average export of doubh; that amount. 

The amended tariff of 1857 also cffe.ct(;d rediictions in 
the duties on various other articles of import, especially 
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on cotton, woollen, and silk lalwics, and on earthen- 
ware, sup^ar, and salt. But the duties still maintained 
are too hij^h ; and a dilRirential duly which prevails in 
lavour of articles imported into llussia inland against 
those iin])ortcd by sea, is ])rejudieial to British 
eomuKM'ce, dc'spite the diUerencc! which tlujrc always 
must he in favoiir of the cost of wat(;r conveyance. 

The object of llussia in maintaining high rates of tiku- ob- 
ddties is stat(!d to Ix^ less the maintenance of-*'*^'*' 
revenue than the j)romotion of a manufacturing 
industry amongst her own people. But it is Avrong 
to supi)ose that a peoph; Avho arc not possessed of the 
lirst element of juaiiufacduring industry, namely, 
coal, and who are obliged to smelt the little iron 
they can bring from Siberia bv means of wood tires, 
can ever ho])c to compete with the British man u- Their iv 
facturer, Avho has all the first essentials at the tirst 
price. 

Tv'othing can be more unwise than the policy of T).v.h>ii- 
llussia in endcavouripg to force a business vvhich 
is not natural to her climate, her condition, or the 
habits of her population. By the use of better a])- 
pliances it is j)robablc that the Ilussians in a few 
yiiars Avill so largely dev clo]) their agriculture, which 
has hitherto been carried on Avith the rudest imple- 
•ments, as to be able to ex])oi*t producii more largely 
and to mor(^ profit than any other people in Euroj)e. 

In this they aaBI be greatly aided by their improA'cd 
means of internal communication. But as a manu- 
facturing nation, cverytliing is against this compara- 
tively thinly popidated country, and even in its OA\n 
markets, it never by any possibility can compete 
with the ju'oduciions of Germany and Great Britain 
admitted at low duties. 

llussia sup]?ljes Englan,d with three-fourths in The uiiow 
value of all the talloAv avc import. This trade, llussia. 
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durin": the* last few years, has hceii interfeiMid 
with emdev chcumslancos which may possibly lead 
Tiie“(;i-eat luTcaftcr to rcmarkablc results. Several years since 
specula- a Com])aiiy or Society at Moscow commenccid a 
Ooii. “speculation,” as they termed ii, to raise the ])rice 
of tallow in Russia. They soon discovered, in coiiso- 
queiicc of the large stocks held in Jjondon, that it was 
iiecessary to operate in tlic market here for the pur- 
l)ose of maintaining their operations. Their large 
])urcbascs in London caused tallow to reach a fictitious 
])riee in the market so Aery consblerably aboA’e its 
r(*al A'ahio as seriously to ])reju(liee its sale. Oils of 
dilferent descriptions, consequently, began to su])er- 
sede the use of tallow, and huui)s were invented for 
burning cocoa-nut. Colza, and various other descri])- 
tions of oils, AA'bich wore found to be ehea])er than 
tallow at the price to Avbich that articb* bad reacbed. 
At the sam(^ time the linglisb luei'cbants sought to 
develop the tallow trade of South Anu'rica, Au.stralia, 
and other countries, from u higb considerable supplies 
Avei’C obtained. 

NcA'^erthelcss, the Moscoav s])ecAdat()rs, being ex- 
tremely Avell su2)ported, were able i'or some tiimi to 
maintain their position. The i)riec of tallow was kept 
up notAvitbstanding the larg(;]y increased stocks on 
hand both in London and St. I’etersburg. But sxieb a 
state of things naturally could not last in the face; of 
tlu; exertions made by English merchants to secure 
tallow from other countries. In the mojith of June, 
ISbl, much to the relief of the talloAV market, the 
u« faiUiie. great Moscoav si)cculators were comi)elled to succumb, 
having lost, it is said, a sum of money by their 
speculations variously estimated at from 300,000/. to 
500,000/. The jirice of tallow in England, which was 
GOa*. per cAvt. in Januaiy, 1800, fell to 13 a. Of/, in the 
month of August, 1801, with the pros])ect of a still 
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furtlicr decline. The fall, however, was cheeked hy a 
lar^e fire at the riverside, wharves, which desti-oyed 
nearly 10,000 casks of talloAV, and hy a demand Avhieli 
spranu^ Aip for a supj)ly for th(i Continent of Euroj)(>, 
Avherc the stocks had fallen to a ininimum during the 
progress of the speculation. 

The large; trade nliich Ave carry on Avith Hussia for tiio 
flax and hem]) cliidly centres itself at lliga, though 
largo (piantiUes of hern]) come from St. Petershui-g. 

In our nuu'kd, hoAvoA’^er, Jliga ()naHties of both aidieles 
have; the pnTercnce in ])rice. Jlussian flax and hemps 
are genei*ally ])refcrr(;d to those; of any other* countries, 
in (;ons(‘{]uence ])rohal)ly of the care taken in their 
shipment, the* classification of qualities, and the assort- 
ment, ins])ection and branding by oflicial authorities, 

Avho are said to ])(‘rrorm their (lutics with landal)le 
exaetn(;ss and impartiality. The flax shipped at lliga 
is grown chi(“lly in IN’liite ilussia, and the trade is 
princi])ally cari-ied on by our own merchants, Avho do 
more; than half lire bAAsiiu'ss of that city. The hem]) 
trade;, ho\ve;A*e*r, has elecreascel e)f late years in consc- 
quc'uce ')f the general substitution e)f iron for hemp 
in the manufacture; of cables, cordage, <fce., and also 
ill eonsequi‘iK;e' e)f the* use of jute, an article eif JoAve*r 
price, Avhich Ave* ele;rive from the East Indies, and 
whie;li is a ge)oel substitute for hemp and flax Avhere 
the artie*le of manufacture is not liable; te) be exposed 
to the ae;ti()ii e)f water. 

VTe have se'c'n in prcAuous pages of this veilume; 
that the original establishment of English trade Aidth p'my. 
Russia was due to the Russian Company, first 
ineorpe)rate*el by ^Philip and Mary for the eliscovery 
of a north- west e*ru ])assage to India. This Comjeany 
bael at first an ahsolitte me)nopoly of all trade Aiitli 
the dominions of the Czar. The monopoly Avas 
limited in Russia qt various periods, as eether natieens. 
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especially the Dutch, soui^lit opportiiiuti(‘s for com- 
laorcc ; and iiltiniah'ly, by sialutc of William 111.,* 
the Com])aiiy Avas virtually thrown open in England, 
any merchant being alloAVcd admission to it on pay- 
ment ol‘ r»/., and being pemnitted to conduct his 
business as a priA^ate adAcnturor entindy as if th(‘ 
Company was al)olishcd. The ilussian Com])any, ho\v'- 
ovc‘r, contiiAAicd, np to last yoai', to levy a number 
of small duties on all goods im})orted from Ilussian 
])orts, under the authority of its original ])aten1, 
Avhieh granted them those duties aV a time Avhen Ilu5 
trade Avas exelusivelv in their own hands. In the 
aggregate the duties amounted to about 11,000/. jan* 
annum, of Avhieh the London trade of course ])aid 
the largest pro])ortion. 

Eor some years there jwevailed, among a power- 
ful party in this country, a strong desiiai t(' gel 
rid of the duties jjayable to the Ivussia, Com]»any, 
Avhieh Averc said to be vexatious to the merchant, 
whilst no siAllieient services arc performed for them. 
These; dues Ave're; raised under the several names of 
“ Lastage,” “Address ]\loney,” “Church ?<loney,” 
“ Coinj)any’s Agent,” “ Cronstadt Agemey,” and 
“ Lasses but, except for tlu' “Church iloney,” it 
did not appear that any rt;al sena ices of A aliu* AveTc 
pei'formed for any of those various items of taxatio]i. 
The “Church Mom'y,” which aniount(;d to about 2,000/. 
a- year, was paid to the Committee of the Chaj)cl of the 
British Eactory at St. l’et(;rsburg, and for the assist- 
ance of any British ])oor who may be found in that 
city or in Cronstadt ; and it Avas eontcuded strongly 
l)y the Company that these; were payments which 
could not be abandoned without disadvantage. On 
this head the eeintest be.;twe;en the Company aiiel the 
merchants e>pj)oseel to it Avas extrefncly ke;en. Two 

• U) it 11 Win. Hire;. 
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(lifforcmi. Coininitt(‘cs of tlic House of Commons re- 
ported upon the mattcu* ; one, on the Local Charges imi.t,uy 
on Slii^iping in 1853, reported : — 

those dura. 

That if it provides a Church cstablislimeut in Russia, in 
favour and support of wliich British residents of all religious 
persuasions agree to waive their doctrinal differences — if, under 
its operation, the poor of the increasing communities of British 
subjects are supported, and the education of their young pro- 
vided for; and if it Jifford the means of union and common 
action in all cases where the interests of trade may be affected 
by political events, — then it would be peculiarly undesirable to 
break up this association, which it w^ould be impossible to revive 
under another form.^^ 

AVhilst a later Coniinittcc, tli('. Select Committee on 
Merchant Shipping, ISOO, reported: — 

‘‘ With regard to certain dues still levied by the Russia 
(Company on ships and on goods carried in ships, we deem the 
continuance of any sucli tax quite unjustifiable. In the present 
state of our political and eornnicrcial relations with the Emperor 
of Russia, no exceptional legislation is required to secure pro- 
tection for English residents in tlie dominions of Russia. The 
charter granted to the Russia C-ompany in bygone ages lias 
survived its original design, and tlic religious and charitable 
objects, however pious or benevolent tlicir character, to w^hich 
the dues on goods carried in ships arc applied, having but little 
reference to maritime trade, ought not to be compulsorily cast 
upon merchants and shipowners who do not receive any direct 
benefit from them.” 

The dispute was virtually settled in 1801, hy the Adjust 
Russia Com])any themselves, who informed thethoquos- 
(Jovernmont and the Legislature that “they would 

no longer levy dues on the import of goods into 
‘‘ the United Kingdom.” 

Our exports to -the ports of Russia (both North to 
and South) in 1800, amounted to 5,110,279/. The^^'' "*'’ 
principal items of jour OAvn pwduee and mannlactures 
exported to the northern ports were as follows : — 
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Iron 

. valued at 

£(>:io,(M 1 

MafliiiuM’v 

• if 

(laodMT 

AVodlleu Yarn 

• fi 


(Nittnii Yarn ...... 

,, 


(\»al.s, &(• 

• n 


Lt‘ad and Sliot 

• 

j(Kur>(; 

IJardwaio and Cutlery . . 

• t* 

{0*2,474 

(‘dltiUl Oddds . ... 

• ji 

hl,1.")4 

\V ddllen (Iddtls 

• a 

77,1:>I 

Sdda 

* ft 

71,SS0 

Tin (unwi’diiulit) .... 

• fi 

.^>7,044 

A.i^riniliural Iinjdeinenis 

• j» 

4s,4*2;i 

]jiiien Manufactures . . . 

• 1* 

40,4!H) 



4o,oi;i 

Silk ^Manufactures .... 


I7.:iis 

Tin I Mates 


I,“).(|SS 

Eartlicnware and J\)rcelain . 

,, 

13,4*27 


Tn iuldition vvc sent In ilieso ports, foreii’-n and 
colonial })roduco to the Ibllowing" anionnt s ; — 


Row Cotton valued at Cl,t 

Indigo ,, iZIiddd!) 

Codoe „ h!),*2()0 

(’oehincal „ 

AVino „ 

Kite „ J7dm 


The cxj)orts to the southern ports, which amounted 
in all to 177,0 12/. wor(‘ in much the same articles 
and proportions. The Board of Trade returns, how- 
ever, cannot he entirely relied n])on in rej^ard to 
these artieles, as many of the ships which trade to 
the Black Sea and the s('a of Azov, clear out. for 
Constantinople, so that exports intended 1‘or Bussia 
are assigned in tin; tables to Turkey. 

The trad(‘ of the Black Sea has, only at a compara- 
tively reeent period, been opemal freely to foreign 
nations; and it is only since the re])eal of our own 
Corn LaAVS, that av(' could have had much intercourse 
with a country Avhose })rincip€‘d production is corn. 
Odessa has hitherto been the ])rineipal 2 )ort Ircquented 
by th(5 English ; but of late .years a considcwable iiro- 
portion of the corn trjule has boon carried on Avith 
Taganrog, at tbe bead of the sea of Azov, and Avilb 
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Kaffa (or Theodosia) in tlic Crimea. J'lie fact is, that 
Odessa is most unfortunately situated for trade. Ulie 
Russian Government, at the end ol’ tlu^ last century, 
sought to estahlish this ])ort as a commercial entrej)ol, 
hy giving it considerahlc ])rivilegcs. Hut they have 
discover('d that tlu'y sought to estahlish Avhat has 
l)een well described as “ a shop in a desert.” Odessa, Odessa, 
siluyted on an arid plain, between the rivers Itniesicr, 

Hug, and Dni('l)Ci‘, is, in fact, at a considerable 
distance from the estuary of either; and tJie con- 
sequence is, that the principal ])ortion of tlie corn 
broiiglit doAvn those rivers is obliged to lx* conv('yed 
from ditferent ])oi)its to Odessa in carts, draun by 
ox('n, over roads, wretched at all times, and absolutely 
imi)assablc at some seasons ol‘ the year. These im- 
])('dijnents to internal communication might, no doubt, 

))(' obviated Ijy a railway system; but, in the soutlu'rn 
parts of llussia, the towns ai’c so few and far between, 
and the country appears to bo so thinly peopled, that 
it is doubtful whether railways could be constructed 
with profit. 

Taganrctg, on the sea of Azov, is at the estuary of Tagaurdg. 
the Don, by which river immense quantities of corn 
are bi'ought down. Iqi to a recent pei-iod these wito 
seijt dow n to Kortch, where a large trade is carried on, 
and coastwise also, to Kaffa and Odessa; hut vessels are 
now finding their way u]) the Sea of Azov to Taganrog 
itself, despite difficulties of navigation arising from 
the shallowness of the sea, and from its being at 
times completely shut by frost. Hy a canal from flu? 

Don to the river Wolga, the sea of Azov is connected 
with the Cas])ian S?a ; and thus Taganrog becomes a 
port of vast importance to trade, as opening uj) a rich 
interior country of immense, extent, which can be 
most readily supplied with foreign commodities. The 
trade of the Caspian, is, at the iiresent time, almost 
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oxcliisiv(?]y ill tlie hands of the Russians. That they 
are not witliont ('liter] irise, is (‘stahlislied hy the Jact, 
that the Cas])iaii and Wol«'a are both navigated hy 
steam l essc'ls. 

Balance of Tt ivouhl a])]ieai' IVoni the oliieial a(;eount tliat the 
Kussk"'*'’ halanee ol‘ our trad<^ w ilh Russia is against England in 
aigUind l)i‘ 0 ])oi*ti()n of sixt('('n millions to live and a half. 
Some abatemenl IVoui this there ivould jnohahly Ix' 
in eonse(|ueiK‘e of tlu' circumstances und(*r Avhich the 
trade' is condueied, and the ('iihanec'd ])vic('s at which 
our ])rodu(‘ls aiv sold to the Russians;* hut, with 
w liat('ver ahat('in('nt, the position oC the case is too 
striking not to n'ceiic notice'. Russia is a com})ara- 
tivedy rich couniiy. and ihigland carrie's on ivitli it 
the largest trade erarried on Avith any European nation. 
AVc re.'ce'ivc dire'ct Irom llussia 1 (),<)00,00()/. of goods 
l)('r annum, and only send to her dire cl o. i 1(5, (K>0/., of 
Avhich little' more than .‘1,000,000/. are' article's eif the 
preiducc and manufacture' oftlie' Enile'd Kingdom! 
Inquiry Something is, of eour.se', due' to the' tariff to Avliie-h 
rauses*of vc'feroiice' has already hecn made. Still moi'c is due' 
ehia. com])arative' AA^ant of facilitie's feer internal 

communication, Avhich are' so gre'at that the'y prac- 
tically limit the consumption of imported article's to 
St. Petershurg and other ports of importation and the 
country immediately adjacent to such ports. Although 
by means of rh'ers and canals, the X(.'A*a at St. Peters- 
burg is actually eroiinecfed Avith the Caspian Sea, yet 
the great distance to be travi'i'scd and the very short 
jieriod of the year during Avhieh the riA'ors and canals 
Abscuoeof are na\'igal)le', render the conve'j'ance; of goods both 
fOT convey- difficult .‘uiel costly'. This apjilie's cve'ii more to iin- 
ported than to exported comniodities ; for the })ro- 

tprior. 

* Sf'inc allcvraiice should also te made fca’ British* goods purchased by Russian 
merchants at Hamburg, and c«arried to St. Peterslnirg Vy the steamers, Kiel, 
or Lubp<-k. 
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(Ulcts of tlio country sent down 1 lie ima cvs for exporta- 
lion arc londcfl, in ilu' winter niontlis, into boats wliicli 
take iulvnnta^e of th(' liii^li Avatur and lloat down with 
llio enri’cni as sooji as tlic snow and ice begin to 
nielt. TIu' carg’oos u]) tlie riAcrs are obliged to be 
etu*ri('d iij) slowly avIk'ii ibe stream is low in the 
autumn ; and it tlu'V should b<‘ blocked by ice bchm* 

1b(‘y. nMcii their (lest inatimis tlnw liaA'c to be eon- 
vev<‘d, during t lit' Avinter, i)y sh'dgc's. Tlx* barks on 
which goods r.re lh)at(‘d down an* also mo.slly broken 
iij) and sold Ibi* firewood on their arri\al at their ])ort 
of (lesiin*i ion, so tiiat conipavatiA'cly fcAV r(‘1nrn. 

'L'luis t 1 j(' cost of eouAa'vance into v(*ry nineb <“\eeeds 
that out of tlx* eoimlry. an ca it aa bichthe c'st abiishnu'n t 
of railroads ihvongii tlie empire alone can renmdy. 

lint ])erhaps the groati'st draAvbaek to trade* with Kostne- 
Knssia is to be found in tiie Avay in wbieli coinnu'rce 
in that (.•onntry has hitln'vlo b(*en eonduct(*d. Tp t o 
dnix*, lS(tO, noix* but nat,i\(* Hnssians woia* ])ermittcd 
to engage in the internal trade* of tlx* (*ountry. This 
restriction, although it was CAaded, operated pre'ju- 
dicially upDn the* IVn‘(*igm*r who im])()rl('(l goods, by 
(*omi)(>Uing him to sedl to a native at the pend of 
arriA'al. Again, the llussian trader was re{|uireel by 
biAt; to be registere'd, and to be possessed of a certain 
amount of ea]ntal, according to Avbieh be was classed 
as a merchant, an inland trader, or a sbopkee])er. 

These restrictions pre*vented many ])('rsons from 
trading at all, and liinitenl that competition which is 
the life and sold of business. Th(*y AV(*re SAvtJpt aAvay 
by an Im])cria] Fkase* of the lOtli June, 1800, a period 
too re(*ent to enable* any iele*a to be. fonne'd of the result 
of the proceeding. The modification of such restn'e- 
tions cannot fail, however’ to be^beneficial to commerce 
generally, and to exercise an important influence on 
the trade of the'eountry. It may be hoped, also, that 

p 2 
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it will alter t1i»' trading system oJ‘ Russia. At 
preseni tlie ])raeiico is tor tlio ibreij^n mereliaut to 
make paymemts in ach anee lor the produce wliicli lie 
purelia.s('s, and to s(“ll "oods for tli(‘ sipiply of tlie in- 
terior on en'dit. TIk* Russian, in fact, makes his ])iir- 
ehasesin tlie summer. Avhen lieeonn'sto St. Peterslmri;' 
to trade, on tlie strenp;th of his produce to he sent doAvn 
in the folloAvini*' s])rin“'. Hence it ri'sults that the 
En^lisli nK'rehant in Kussia must Ix' possessc'd of 
eonsiderahh' capital, and must have sonn* piTsonnl 
acqnaintancf' with tin* ^lersons he trusts: two con- 
ditions Avhich necessarily limit tin' numher of tin* 
Eng'lish merchants settled in Russia. M'he system oi 
trade, also, a])])('ars to he one of lar^-i' ])rotits and 
slow' returns, as opiiosed to small protits and <iuick 
returns : a system which ahati's the surjirisc avc mia;ht 
othei'wise h'ol at lindin<i,- the halanci' of ti’aile ajipcar 
so larg’cly against tis. 

Idle trade Avith Russia, in fact, reipiires both in- 
ternal and ('xt(‘rnal enterprise' for its dcA'ekqnncnt. 
AVith the vast ]) 0 ])ulation and resources of that empire 
it is absurd to suppose that under an Enterprising 
system of trade .d, 1.00,000/. could repi’cscnt anything 
like the valiu' ol‘ Rritish exports to that country. 
Had the wi'althy society of AIoscoav speculators Avho 
lost their .‘500,000/. in endeavouring to raise the price' 
e)f talloAV in tfnssia, embarkeel their e*apital 'in that or 
any edlu'r of the Russian jiroelucts, AAdth a vicAV tei 
UAake a jiredit by a gemuine traele, it is ])re)bable that, 
instead of be'ing obliged to succumb, the'y Avoiilel have 
by this time eloubh'el their principal, whilst hy eipcning 
up thei inte'rnal traele e>f their country to Rritish 
manufacture's, the'y Avoulel haA’c adeleel to the comfort, 
ha])])incss, anel Avealth eif their own people'. 

AAliilst our trade with Russia may be saiel to be 
carried on almost exclusively hy English merchants, 
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that with Saveden and Xorava x is coiiducted iu almost 
as groat a degree under the Hags of those countries, 
and for the account of their oavu dealers. The traders 
of Norway, and to some extent of SAveden jilso, are 
usually the oaa'iuts of shij)s, who freight theju on 
their own account with the ])roducc of tlieir country, 
w'liieh they bring to England for sale, obtaining 
freight here for any foreign port, if they can, or, if not, 
returning to tlieir own ])ort with such cargo as they 
may' purchase, or still more fri'qiiently in ballast. 
A vei'yeommon practice Avitb a Swedish or Noiwegian 
vessel is to bring a cargo of thuber, corn, iron, or iee, 
to London, and having found a market for it, to clear 
out in ballast for Neweasth' or Sunderland, and there 
take iu a cargo of coals w ith which to proceial home. 
4'liis will account for the discrepancy lietwisai the 
miinber of Syvedish and Norwegian vessels Avhicb 
enter andlcaA C the Port of .London from and J'or their 
own countries, and also for the veiy large numlxT of 
SAvedish and ISorAvegian A'cssels Avliich ch'ar out of the 
I’ori of London iu ballast, as showji in the Jbllowing 
return of tlTi* ('utru's and clearanci's for — 


I’oiiT or JjOM)o.\. 


mUTISH 
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No 
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Thus Ave sec ibat ucarlv Ihe whole of the outAvanl 
trade to these counti*i<!s is eondueted hy tlie ISAA^edes 
and Xorwegiaos tliemsehes, the English only em- 
ploying ill it 1.‘) sl'.ips out oi‘ S<)o. or these 893, Ave 
also see that no less than 771 lef'i London in hallasl, 
only 102 eanyiiiy hack cargo, whilst, on the other 
hand, cahut vessel that entered the port I'roin 8weden 
and Norway, Avithout a single exe»'])tion, livonght 
cargo to the jtori . 

ir, liowever, av(‘ turn to the ri'cords of sliipping 
at XeAVeastle, av(' shall lind this state of things 
reA'evsed. 

I’ORT IH' ■NlAleASTLI'. 




Froiii,Su< (leii 
FioiiiNoi \\.)\ 


X'l I 'Ion- S 


I'.HITIMI 

go hi h ilhi-i 

To.. 


1 nllLhA 


I'Ol M 




iii 1 iTdi'O i; 


'J'l-llv "X.. I I'olis 
1 1 » i.d ‘t in‘i 

1 -,u : : 111 i.j os I 


v'j.i;\uLi> iMih, 

! ■ " . ; 

Foi SAAeileo s') 1 ! L. I ' j I'''' 74.li' ; | . . ,">^4 .s'M 1 

Fin XorwaA” 7 I "T'l -- ( « 1 i*';, .'s Is.; i j i >i lTi 2'i s 7 o 
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Thus, whilst only 380 wssels enteri'd this port 
Irom Sweden and Norway, oin^ halt ot Avhich were 
in hallast, no less than 829 A'essels sailed for those 
countries, of Avhich nnmhi'r only om- solitary small 
vessel did not carry cargo. This shijiping, as before 
obserAmd, Avas ])rohahly alnio.st altogether composed ol' 
the SAvedish and NorAvegian a essids Avhich had entered 
the Thames with eai-go, and gone out of it in hallast. 

The produce sent to ICugland hytlic SAvedes consists 
chiefly of Avood and timber (principally sawn into 
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deals and boards), corn (cliieiiy oats and barley), and 
iron (unwrougbt and in bars). 'J’he values ol' the 
quantities imported in 1860 were as IblloAvs : — 


Wood jiiol Tiiiiliov . . . . . vnliioil at 

(Vivn . l.oor),s()*2 

Iron .... . <Mr),(;*2l 

Steel (iiinvioiiLdil 1 . ... .. 


The total value ol' our imports from Swedem in 
'1860 amounted to .‘{,10!>,308/. 

The supply of timber sent by Sweden to Ejigland Timi.ei, 
is, at the present tillie, larger tlian that of any otlier 
country. • In 1861, London received the following 
quantities 


TrMHiJi iMi'ouTKn INTO London, isci. 


Swodoii, ... 

<A inJ<»Ks 

, :i(>s 

TONS, 

. 115,47*2 

Pnissiii 

. -271 

SO, 512 

XAnvay 

. 2:ii) . 

75, -2:10 

Kussiji . . 

. 227 

(;o,s3i) 

Kinlaii'l .... 

r»(i . . 

10, 1)74 

('jiiijula • . 

. i:w . . 

. . 105,0 IS 

Now liriniswu ls, Ai(. . 

1)2 . 

51,550 

Afr’u'a and India, &o . 

(is . 

50,201 

Tnt;d . 

1,440 

5 15,055 


’I'be quality of the Swedish linil)er is said to excel 
llqxt of the timbers received from Russia and Trussia ; 
and l)eing sold at a cheaper rate it commands our 
marlvct, 'flu* Swedish timbers chi(*tly come from 
ports in the fiulf of Bothnia. They are sawn in the 
form of deals, battens, lathwood, masts, balhs, and 
railway sletqiers. This trad(^ is carried on principally 
under the llags of Prussia and Meeklenburgh, for 
.•iccount of -Englisli merchants who have I’ecently 
embarked considerable capital in the acquisition of 
large* forests, which they cut down ajid saw u])on 
the shore. Several of thes(i English companies are 
established on the principle of “ limited liability.” 
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Oats. 


iron aii<l 
stef]. 


Air. Hawk 
.shaw ou 
the iron 
manufac- 
tures of 
Great 
Britain. 


The com sent from Sweden is princijially oats. 
The exportation of oats from Sweden to England is 
only second in quantity to that of llussia, and is 
double that of Prussia and the Hansc Towns. It has 
progressed during tluj last fiiA’^e years in the following 
ratio : — 


Exvojitation of Oak fkom Sweden to England. 


iEAlt. 

liVAUTEUS. 

toMJ»UTKl> 

VALUE. 

1 S.‘)G . 

. . !2(K),14J . 

.... t'*24(M()!) 

lN*i7 . . . 

. . ‘2.AS,1I0 . 

. r . . ‘2!)7,7:5;i 

iSoS . . . 

. . 427.><{SA . 

. . . . 470, AS.*) 

ISA!) . . . 

. . 44;M)S7 . 

.... 4sr».‘24.«> 

ISGO . . 

. . r>.>i,:}G!) . 

.... (;');■), .lOd 


It appears, at first sight, singular that England, 
which ])roduccs more iron than all the other eountric's 
of the world together, should import iron and sle(‘l 
from Sweden to the extent of nearly thrt'C-cpiartc'rs ol* 
a million annually. The laet is aceoiuited Jbv hy the 
very siq)erior qiiality of Swedish iron, Avhieh is found to 
he esjjecially u ell fitted for comx'rsiou into steel, and 
for use in the manidacturc of high-])riced ajticles. It 
would appear, indeed, that in consequence of tlu' 
great consumption of Eritish iron of late years, less 
attention has been paid hy our own manufacturers to 
quality than to quantity. The object here has been 
to produce' iron to the largest amount, and at tlu' 
smallest price; whilst in Sweden the production 
being limited, and the smelting jjrocess hy means ol’ 
charcoal difficult, the stimulus to trade has heen less, 
and greater o2)poriujiity has heen afforded to attend 
to the manufacture. In a recent address to the 
Institute of Ci\'il Engineers by its jnesent president, 
Mr. Ilawkshaw, that aide engineer said — 

“ Wc are, I believe, in the infancy only of discoveries in the 
improvement of the manufacture of, steel uud iron. Until 
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lately, the nature of the demand for iron rather retarded than 
encouraged improvements in its manufacture. Itailways con- 
sumed iron in vast quantities, and railway companies eared 
nothing about quality. They were driven to seek a tolerably 
good material for engine and carriage tyres, but as it respected 
the vast consumption in the shape of rails, they were implicitly 
guided by the lowest prices. As long as this system contimu'd, 
it suited the iron-masters to manufacture a cheap article in large 
(juantities, and they therefore gave themselves no concern to 
establish a better state of things. But heavy engines, liigh 
speeds, and an enlarged traffic, are gradually working a change. 
AVc arc beginning to lind that iron of the very best quality has 
hardly durance enough for rails or locomotive tyres; that then* 
IS no economy in putting down rails uhich require taking up 
again in a year or two ; and, in short, that the increased strains 
arising from the accelerated motion of railways, steamboats, and 
machinery in general, are necessitating a better material. 

^‘In marine steam-engines, uhich have received much atte n- 
tion, and where great attempts have beem made at perfection, 
paddle-shafts,' crank-axles, screws, and other portions, have, as 
before intimated, already attained an uuwiekly size, and the 
vis i/icrti(0 and u eight of such masses of m(‘tal are of them- 
selves no slight impediment to the improvement of steam- 
navigation, and would be greatly obviated by the use of a 
stronger iflatcrial. 

Fortunately for this countiy, just at the time that the use 
of iron is extending, and improvements in its niaiiufaeturc are 
d(‘veloping, fresh discoveries are made of the i*a\\ material, and 
nu‘u seem to stuml)le, as it were, by accident on new lields of 
iron ore, in ])lae(js wlmrc those mineral riches have laid dormant 
for centuries, to await a new era and another age, when ships, 
like knights of old, are to go forth to battle in conijdcte armour, 
and when the civil engineer has assumed the duti(‘s wliich de- 
volv('d on the smith and armourer of former times.” 


Our exports to Sweden in 1800 amounted to less Exports to 
than a million ;* namely, 910,013/. The ])rincipal 
items exported winv , — 
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Theii' 

cliaraoter. 


Export of 

guano. 


Hone Piioducts. 


0<»iils . .... .... valued at 

Iron ()‘2,(K10 

iMaeliinery 

Ootlon Vain „ .5l,(>34 

AVoolloii Goods 

Cotton Goods .. 

\V(»ollen Yarn ,, *2.s,H4.*i 

Jiardwares .. -27, 1 os 

hinseed Oil „ 21,174 

Ajiparel.^, Slo])s, and Jlal»er<laslior\ . .. i 

Soda . 11.SI7 

Colonial ano l-’oriKKiN PiioDL’crrs. 

Odltmi, raw Miliieilat jtH-2.7()l 

Sugar, uiirdnied .. 70,19:1 

Wool .V),:}07 

Hides .. 

Indigo 0,7 ls.7 

Coffee , i:i,:r)0 

l^diuOil .. 12,M:1 

Wine 7,2*2s 

<j!uaijo .. .7,sl7 

Ten .... . , :1.17<; 


The character of these exjiorls appears to sliow that 
the Swedes are relyiiif? largely upon llieir oavu iiiaiiu- 
lactiirii'.g industry, n’lic^y take ratv jiroduets, such 
as iron and coals, to a luuch greater ('xleiit than 
articles of nianufactiiri' ; woolleu nianulaetures h(*ing 
those oJ‘ Avhich they require the largest supjdy. 
and of those only to the extent of IT.OOt)/. This 
ahsence of demand for English ])roduets is not caused 
by any xniuaturally high tai'ilf in Sweden, hut rather 
from th(! character oi' the ])eople, whose habits arc* 
simjde, and Avhose Avants ar(‘ comp.aratively foAir. 

One item in the ae<;oiint. of exjiorts to SAvedeu 
deserves observation. Altlioiigh gpano Avas exported 
to that country to a comparatively small amount in 
1800, there A\as, in previous years, a \ery large 
supply sent to Sweden; amounting, in 1850, to as 
much as 53,000^. Tlu' fact is , tiiat "the Swedes, 
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as tlicir country has l)cen rapidly cleared of timber, 
have applied themselves with great industry to agri- 
cultural piirsuits ; and, notwithstanding the character 
ol the climate and the general infcrioiity of the soil, 
have made great progress in the production of corn, 
as Ave have seen in the account of her exports. 

The int(‘rnal communications of Sweden are very internal 
fayourahle to lu'r exjiorts. The port of Gothenburg, 
which stands iicxi to Stochholm in the trade of the 
country, is ])eculiaidA well situated in this respect. 

By means ol the I'iver (Jotha, the AVettern Lake, and 
the Jriillhatten (.^anal, Gothenburg is open to the 
Avhole interior, and possesses tJu' advantage of a 
direct Avater communication with Stockholm and the 
Baltic Avithout the necessity of a sea passage round 
the Soiiiul. The construction of the canal which 
enables a'csscIs to avoid the falls of Trollhatten was 
long an object, of the soA’ereigns of SAveden, and its 
accomplishment has proA'^cd of the highest Aniue to 
their country. 

ft may be hoped that as t he resources of SAAcden 
become 'dcA'cloped, and as her peo])le increase in 
A\'(!alth, her d(*inand for foreign jiroductions AA'ill 
increase, in AAdiich case London, Avhich is her largest 
customer, will probably also be the source from Avhich 
she AAvll di‘aA\ tin; largest j)ro])oi‘tion of her .supplies. 
ComjiaratiA ('ly small as is tlic aaIioIc value of our 
(‘xports to Sweden at the jirescnt time, their amount 
demonstrates t lu‘ beneficial results of the ado])tion of 
frec-trad(‘ principh's in England, for, in IHfC, oxir 
1 ‘xports t.o that country amounted to only 140,0517., 
little more than Hie trade of Great Britain with the 
Canary Islands ! 

From Tsoi-AA^ay our imports, in 1800, were valued at Tradewith 
1,100,992/, ; ancf of this amount the Avood and timber 
was valued at t)33 J)18/. * In the list of smaller items 
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imported from IS'orAvay, tlu; followiu}', however, are 
Avorthy of iiK'utiou : — 

Fisli ipnniipall.v ljnl»steis) .... \aliioil iil 
Seal skins. mHlivssed .... 

<»re . . .. 

lee i:k71^ 

The ice The iee trade of Norway is a hiisiness opened by 
tnuio. Norwci^ians tln'inselves some few years siuee, 

sliortlv aftesr the AiiKTieiius bei^aii to send ^^'e7lluun 
Jiak(‘ ic(‘ Jrom Boston to (irejil Britain. TJie trade' in 
ie(i is naturally in sojue dei*ree dej)endent on tlu' 
eliaraeter of the season in Ejii>lau(l. In the very hot 
suniiner of 1851) we imported from j\orwa,v oljlJO 
tons of iee, of the comimted value of]/, per ton. In 
the cool summer of 1S(50 the importation fell to 
ia,718 tons, 'fin' IS’ orweijian iee is prinei])ally sent 
to us from the toAvn of Drobak, on ilie Christiania 
Biord. The ari'ani>;ements foi' i-ecei \ ini;', storing', and 
shiiiping it tlu'j'e are verv ingejiious and simple. 
Brobak is situated on the side "'of the Jiord, Avhieh has 
a great de])th of water on ('aeh of its shores. On tin' 
hills, Avhieh rise jn'eeipitously above the little town, 
are large ponds, from Avhieh tin' iee is eut out in tlie 
Avinter, by very simple means, in bloeks of about 
thi'ee feet square. These are ])assed by a series of 
inelined jdanes doAVJi the hills to the iee-hou.ses at 
Uroliak, Avhere they are stored in saAATlust till the 
following summer. .By another series of inelined 
planes, formed in the simplest juauner of hr ])lanks, 
the bloeks of iee are tln'ii pas,sed out of the iee-houses 
into the holds of the sliij)s lying in the liord, the 
process oceuj)ying seare('ly .any time, and being almost 
costless. 

Consump- Unfortunately, the bulk of the English, oven of 
*J"Kug.*'*’the upper classes, have yet to learn the advantage 
land. hixiiry of using iee. In the United States it is 
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round on ovory taldo, and enters into tlie eoinposition 
of almost every summer beverage, l)csides heins^ 
largely used for the preserA ation of food, I’rohahly 
ilie Xorwei^ians owe ii lo the eircnmslanco of 
ilieir Irade being' so largely in their own liands, tliat 
elfieient means have not yet been diseoA^ered for 
selling ice in Ijondon. 'I'lie earls of Avliolesale 
traders deliA'er daily sup])lies of tlie arliele to chd)s 
and other estahlishmonis Avhieh lake large quantities, 
hut there are no ellieieut means of i)roA’iding it to* 
smaller householders, avIio, if they obtain it at 
all, can only do so from the fishmonger (!),* at a 
])riee highly (lisi)ro])or1ionate to its real Aalne, and 
not always in the best eondition. If its retail supply 
could he arranged on moderate terms, it is ])V()hal)le 
(hat the demand for ice in Ijondon Avould soon he, 
greater than iu New York, ai\(l the Xorwegians Avould 
find employmeut for a large amount of shipping in 
suj)plyiugthe article.t 

PircAA'ood forms a very imj)ortaut branch of the 
ti'ade of Xoi’Avay Avith London. The qAiantity im- 
))ort(‘d fn 1 S()l, must, it is said, liaA^e occupied more 
than 55,000 tons of shi])ping. Christiania is the })rin- TheUmher 
ci])al s('at of this trade. The hr timber is tloated from Norway, 
the interior do\\ n tin? various rivers Avhich empty theni- 
seh^'s into the liord, until they reach the saAv-millsto 
Avhieh they are consigm'd. and at Avhieh they are saAA'ii 

* Tlic ifc tinde pr(»l»nl‘ly c:ol into iho luinds of the lishnionj^ers, IVoni tli(‘ir 
tifing' lui)ni;ht into connexion Avith ttie Ntu-ttCifians as dealers in iisli and luhsters, 
and fn)in their jK’rstauilly frciinentiiip: the markets at the east em! of London, to 
which tlie Norwcjiiians most reseat. In nt> <dhei Avay can sneli an anomaly he 
accounted for. It mi.trhi have been su]>posed that the “ hutterman” w»»nld ha\e 
been a better lairveyor of sin h an article, useful as ice must he iu the jire- 
servation of butter and cveam in summer Aveather. Ihit Avho has yet seen ice 
iu a butter sho]» The hiittei-mcu <»f Lond<»n deal nith Kii^lish ])rodueers 
only, ami do not eomc into eonhul Avith the Norweirian traders. 

'i The home eonsumytion of ice in the Fnited Slates is estimated at little 
less than tons a year. In isr>t the (luantity cx]U)rted Avas ]r)ti,o40 tons 

from Boston, and 2(k()(M) ions from^New York. A large proportion of this finds 
its way to the East and Wer^ Indies. 
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into deals, boards, or baltens, cut up for firewood, or 
hewn for malciui? liorring-haiTols. '^I'he Aast Avatcr- 
power of the country enables these several processes 
to be carried on AA'itbout dilliculty and ai very small 
expense, ('hristiania detils Ibruierly oblaiiied a liigiicr 
relative value than any other Avood in ourjuarket; 
but they have rocenily been in less demand, ^Vmerican 
spruce beini*’ ])ref(Tred for cliea])uess; and tlie while* 
Thetisii deals of SAveden and Finland for finality. Ih'rg'cn, on 
nf'* the Avest coast of TsorAA ny, is the senirce of the tisli trade. 
TliistoAATiis celebrated for its saltee’l eexl, en* stock -fish, 
of which (rom tAventy-liAT* to thirty million ]y,)nnels is 
annually e'xporte'd, but ve'ry little, if any, e)f it e*e)mcs 
te) England, our supidy of that article beinu,- eh'riveel 
from Newfounellanel. A^’e* re'e*e'iAe' from lh'i‘e,‘e'n, hoAV- 
ever, immense number.s of lobsters, AAdiich are'broui?bt 
to the TlAames in vessels ceenstrncteMl for the* purpo.se. 
Tt should be* observe'd, hoAA'ever, that llu> aveirasjje* 
amount of our traele AA'ith Xen-Avay tor lisb is vei’v 
much loAA'er than the sum £>:mm ahoAe* as the com- 
])uted value of the im])e)rt of that article in 1860 . 
ExporUto Our cx])orts to jS'orAVTiy ajnounted, in ' 1800 , to 
Norway. (530^773/,^ bciiig' ill bettew propewtiem tei the imports 
than in onr trade AA'ith SAA'edcn. 'fhe prineipal articles 
exported AA ore : — 


Iriell . . . 


\ allied at li-’-l 

Woollen . . . 


GT.h'J.'s 

Coals . . 



-Machinery . 



(.’ottAdl 



llardwiiie and Cnlki\ 



Apiiarel, iSlnjis, . . 


•20,1178 

Linen goods ... 


18,770 

Earthenware . . . 


11.7S4 

Oil, Lin.seed 


8, son 

Lcathci . . . 


7,03:^ 

Cotton, raw .... 


. aluccl at £69,890 

Sugar, unrefined .... 


20,192 

Coffee 

. . . . 
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Hides, untainicd n allied at .i'1,494 

Tea „ 4,017 

Wine 

IiuliiLCo 3,701 

Tobairo -2,110 


It is ciirioiis tliat ale and beoi* (loos not appear consumi)- 
amongst the above ih'ins. Up to a eomparath^ely 
recent period the Norwegian drink most commonly in Nom-nv. 
use was a nanseating spirituous liquor, ealled lincklc, 
very speedily productive of intoxication. Of late y('ars 
groat efforts liave heen made in Norn ay to establish 
sober and tem])erate habits among the population ; 
and happily 1hos(‘ ('fforts have been attended with 
great success, lu orih'r to this object, liquors of a 
(lilhwent description from (incUle were recpiircid to he 
suppli(‘d for gi'iu'ral consumption, and a large Imurery 
was estahlislu'd in Clirisiiania, which arranged an 
< xe('llent system of su])plying tlu' interior with beer 
in hotth's at 'very rcasonahh; rales. Besides this, the 
light wines of Bordeaux were imported into Noiwvay. 
and distributed through* tin* country with great suc- 
cess. The trade in these Aviiies is carried on by 
means of tJio ships Avhich convey stock-fish from Bergen 
to Bordeaux; and so successful has heen the attempt 
to extend theii* use that there is scarcely a village in 
Norway Avhei’e a bottle of Borileaux wine may not he 
obtained at a ])rice v(‘ry little above prime cost, 
and at h?ss than, under the reduced duty, we can 
obtain wine of similar t[uality in England. It is 
probable that had the trade with Nm*Avay been prin- 
cipally in the hands of English merchants more might 
have been done to induce the consumption of English 
articles. t)ur commodities an^ aacII apj)rcciated by 
the Norwegian people, and the supply of them to the 
flourishing little towns of the interior is now greatly 
facilitated by th^ railway Anfliich has heen made by 
English engineers and contractors from Christiania to 
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Trade with 

A UK. 


Import,, 


'I’ho catllc 
tijulr. 


Eidsvol, and 1)y llic navigation of tlio lakes and fiords 
1)y steamers, wliieli have keen supplied from this 
coniitry for ilx' purpose, and wliicli arc almost in- 
variakly in tlie eliarge of English engineers. 

'fo no country, except to our own, has tlie llcpcal 
of tlie ('om Laws and tlu^ estahlishnicnt of a system 
of Erc'e 'l'i-ad<' in England keen more advantageous 
than 1o Duxmaiuc. The agricultural and pastoral 
character of that country, and its ju’oximity to our 
own sliores, ( ininently lilted it for supplying England 
with artich's of food. Accordingly, since our trade 
has ke('n ojxnu'd, an immemse and annually increasing 
su])ply of corn and eatth? has keen im])ort('d fronx 
Denmark, raising our importations from that country 
to 2,,57r>,<)0()/. per annum. In IHIK), avc imported from 
Denmark 


o! Jill 

1 'a 1 1 1 0, ( ) \ 01 1 , 1 1 < >rso.s, a i u I SI i oc] » . 

— Slioop and Laniljs . . . 

< )il Sood-Pako . . . . . 



Uaonn and P<»rk 

lione.s of Animals 

Seal SkiiD ... 

Hides 

Fish 


lo llic \ 


line or.L’l,h7-s <J!)- 
od:{..“)Ds 
101, d.T) 
7^111 “> 
-0),:3r>i 
41,057 
1 7,07.4 
:.5,4P2 
12,102 
12,07S 


The larger proportion of thesi* articles could not 
have keen imported here at all under the foiaiun- pro- 
((‘ctive system of this country. 

The cattle trade with Denmark, which has groxvn 
into so much import aiuie, is at present carri('d on 
ki'tween Sleswig and the river Tluuncs. On the fine 
])asturages of the former country herds of cattle are 
now fattc'ued for the Ihiglisk market, under circum- 
stances most favouraklc to their speedy development, 
and the Slesxviger is rapidly learning the art of 
tatt(;ning catth; in the most expeditious, and con- 
sequently in the most in-ofitakle manner. The keasts 
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are brought to Tonning, on the German ocean, 
either by road or by the railway which crosses llie 
peninsula from Elensburg and Rendsburg to that 
port. At Tonning, they are shipped in steam- 
vessels, principally belonging to the port of London, 
by which they arc brought to the Thames Avitlj 
tolerable expedition : and, after a short refreshment 
in the marshes below Blackwall, are cariaed at 
oneb to the Metropolitan Cattle Market. This 
trade has increased during the last five years in i. 
riic following ratio: — 


Animals iMrouTKa from Denmabk.* 


EAR. 


NO M BEK. 

COMPIlTm 

VALUE. 

ma 


. 27,100 

. . £330, 000 

1857 . 


. 32,84 1 . . 

. . . 40(;,r)30 

1858 . 


. 22,(>()8 . . 

. . . 251, so: 

1850 


37,750 . . 

. . . 428,104 

18GC/ . 


. 4S,S(;3 . . 

. . . 50,3, .508 


Tt is only to be regretted tiiat the supply is not 
greater. In proportion to the supply required I'or patiio'in 
the consumption of London, the importation is small 
indeed. *The returns of the market shoAv that., in 
1800, the cattle exposed in the metropolitan market 
numbered 

Oxen 29r>jl)l<S 

Shec]) l,r)70,0M) 

Calves 27, .‘50!) 

Pigs 27,030 

'PoTAi 1,010,437 

The total number of foreign oxen in the market in 
the year was 54,079, or not one-sixth of the wdiole. 


• It should be observed that there is an addition to this supply, which conies 
through Hamburg. The ^owth of the trade is shown by the fact that, in’ 1S4.‘), 
Denmark only exported to England 57^ head of oxen, and 44,(>041bs. oi‘ meat. 

*Q 
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Denj^k° cxports to Deinnark are — 


(Jt>al 

valued in 1860 at £166,681 

Iron 


146,981 

Cotton Yarn .... 


98,7:i7 

('ottoii Manufactures 

I* 

58, .“123 

AVoolJen ]\lanuf{icturcs . 

,, 

4(),].''iG 

Herrings* 


3I,(!S,9 

Linens 


29.807 

Linen Yjirn 


21,764 

Hardwares and (hitlery . 


19,862 

Soda 


10,74:1 

Srdt 


9,320 

Machinery 


8,575 

Tin Plates .... 


4,217 

Tea . ... 

valued in I860 at 

£45,6SS- 

Indigo 


27,671 

Sugar . ... 


21,455 

Linseed 

)> 

11,89 

Flicc 


11,195 

(V.flce . . 

, 

6,is:j 

(liinno . .... 


5,71 1 

ILini , 


5,532 

CJottoii, Rpw . 


*5,()92 

Wine ... 


3,65J> 


Our total exports iu 1800 to Dcrimark rUrecf were 
valued at 010,012/.; but it should he observed thal 
Denmark derives a suj)p]y of British goods through. 
Hamburg, both by legitimate and illegitimate com- 
merce. TIio Danish customs’ duties on ec'rtain manu- 
factured articles are sutficiently high to render a 


" It scoins rcni;nkul»lt} that Kii^laiid should ex]K)rt hcrriii^ifs to a. cuimtry s<» 
hountifully fiirnishod with h«ys and wi<lo iidcts, and whose seas were said hy 
Saxo Grauiations (a chronicler of the twelftli cenUiry) to he “ so full of fish that 
“ shi]ts could si-arccly met throuj^h tliein, and fishiiif^ ap})aratus was not rciyairetl, 
“ as the fish ci»uld he cau";ht >>y hand.’’ It is not easy to a.scertam the caus (3 of 
the .f^’ent decrease in the* lesort of fish to the Danish coast and flords. The 
herrin.n‘ h.^lier) has ffiven no ]»rolit since 1S28, when so mam hcrriiifi^s were caup^ht 
thal 100, (M)0 ]iaiu‘ls \\cr(‘ c' ported. Since then the returns have hecn very siiial), 
and, cxc(‘}»i in rintland, Ihc !>;mcs li.ive j^radually abandoned tlieir fi.slK'ries for 
tlu‘ moi(‘ ])rufitahle occupat a *n nf aj^Ticult lire. In addition to tlic import from 
England, theiv is a icry huge annual iiujtortation of fish of various sorts from 
Iceland and tlic Faroe Islands. The desertion of the coast of Denmark hy the 
herring is one of those ]>iscatorial phenomena for which science has not yet 
accounted- It has occurred at previous periods in the history of tlie country, but 
the shoal at r^ome period or othei has always returned to the coast. 
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contraband trade across boi' frontier profitable ; and 
in a country so gco^rapbieally situated as Denmark, 
the trade of smuggling is easy. 

Considering tbal Denmark is by no means a 
densely populated country, and that, until recently, the 
people, by the high taritfs both of tlu'ir own and ol' 
other nations, as w('ll as by inteimal restrictions of 
other sorts, have beem (baiied the opportumty of 
(lev^eloping their trade, it cannot, be considered that, 
our commerce witli Denmark is iinsatisfactorv. It 
is gratifying to find tliat the consumption of what 
may bo ];cgard('d as the luxuries of life is gradually 
increasing in that country ijt ])ro])ort,ion to the 
increase of its wealth, and tiie more favourable 
oj)])ort uni ties which are noA\ ofiered for obtaining the 
coniraoditi('s. 

Tlic tonnage of tlie slii])ping which entered tin* 
'riiames front Denmark in IStK) Avas of Avhich 

32,000 AA'as fondgn, and 1(5,000 Dial ish. Nearly all tlu' 
London trade Avith DonuKirk is carried on in steamers, 
so far as our own shipping is concerned; indeed, tlui 
cattle-tracke (^ould not be otherwise conducted, so that, 
here again w<' baAUi an illustration of the adA antages 
of steam ju'opulsion. 

The trade AA'ith the ports of l^nrrssiA, carried on 
AA'ith London, cmploy(!d, in 18()(>, 93t aa^sscIs, of 
177,442 tons burden, or about the same number and 
tonnag(' as the trade of SAveden. The. im])orts and 
exports Avere, liowcA'cr, A'cry much largca- than from 
that country. Our imports from Prussian ports in 
]8(5() amounted to u])wards ol' 7,o0(),()00/., and oui- 
exports to nearly 3,(KH),000/., exclusive of the 
(piantity of goods Vhich find their Avay into Prussia 
from England, through Hamburg and the llansc 
towns. 

The principal imports Avere — 

* Q 2 


Tivulc v.ith 
VuUKbl.t. 
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Imports 

from 

Prussin. 


'IVadc <»f 
Stettin. 


Dantzic. 


Oiini valued at £4,361,141 

AVood and Tinilu‘i 1,588,020 

Seeds ((Jlnvci*, Linseed, Rape, and Tares). 490, .300 

Spelter 268,138 

Oil, Ua]K', 97,786 

< )il Seed-Cake 96,540 

Ra/^s 91,383 

\V('"1 65,804 

Pnik, Salted 34,3.59 

Siniu‘i‘ Leer 2.3,716 

S]»inls , .... 22, .5.84 

Bones 13,882 

Hides S,.54-l 

Bristles . . 3,. 3.38 


St(‘ttin, situated on tlie Oder, Tvliicli is the natural 
])ort of Berlin, and whieh communicates with it hy rail- 
way, is t he principal port of importation in Pru.ssia ; 
and since the al)olition of the Sound-dues, in 1857, 
the trade of this ]) 0 ii; has more than doubled. This 
(‘xtraordinary increase of trade in so short a period 
is due also to the position of Stettin, which, hy means 
of tlic railways, now communicates, through Berlin, 
with all the Avesteru parts of Oermauy on the one 
hand, and with Posen, Silc.sia, Poland, CJalicia, Bohe- 
mia and ^Vustria upon tin; other. The Oder, on whieh 
Stettin is situated, flows through the eeptre of the 
Prussian dominions, and is united hy means of canals 
with the Elbe, thcnstula, and other rivers, hy means 
of whieh Stettin is able to send her imports into the 
vei'y heart of Germany. Another main cause of the 
gv(!at increase of the trade of Stettin is to he found 
in tlu' improvement of the entrance to the Oder at 
SAvinomundc, where there Avas formerly a })ar, over 
Aclnch no vessels could ])ass drawiug more than seven 
feet \\ at(!r; hut hy dredging and the construction of 
hrealcAraters, this has been so much imjnovcd that 
A^^ssels drawiug eighteen foot can now bo admitted. 

AVhilst Stettin is the largest port of importation in 
Prussia, Dantzic rivals-it in rospeot of exports. This 
city, situated ou one of the mouths of the Vistula, 
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lias tlie command of a great internal navigation, and 
communicates also by railway witb tlie whole of 
West Prussia and the Russian frontier. The Avlical Com 
of Poland comes down to Dantzic in flat-bottomed ‘‘‘ 
boats, suited to the navigation of the Vistula, tlie 
Bug, and the other shallow rivers of the country. 
These barges arc rudely made of fir. They ni’o about 
seventy -five feet long and twenty feet broad, and hold 
from 150 to 200 quarters of corn. liOng Ih-trees are 
placed at the bottom of the bargi's, on which tliey lay 
hurdles. These are covered witli mats made of rye- 
straw, Avhieh serA'c tlie purjiosc of dunnage. The wheat 
is tlirown on the mats, jiiJed as high as the gunwale, 
and left uucovered. It eouscquently suffers on the 
transit, not only from tlie pilfering of the crew and 
others, but from the Aveather. Tin' rain, Avhich is 
sure to fall sooner or latei*, during a voyage that 
extends OA^cr many AA^ceks and sometimes months, 
penetrates the AAdicat to the extent of an inch or an 
inch and a half, and cadses the grain to germinate. 
*The surface of these boats consequently beconu's 
covered Avith a spring crop, and they assume the ap- 
jAcaraucc of floating corn-flidds. But the flbres soon 
foi’m a thick covering, AAdiich preweuts the rain from 
penetrating or doing further damage; and the main 
bulk, being thus protected, arrives at Dantzic in fair 
condition. There it is spread abroad, cxjiosed to the 
sun, and dried, and subsequently stored in the huge 
granaries of the place, in AAdiich it is again turned 
over tAvo or tlu'ce times a Aveek, and ke[)t subject to 
good ventilation. The men aaIio navigate the boats 
down the Vistula haAX‘ Acry generally to return to 
Poland on foot. 

The warehouses of Bantzic are very large. It is 
estimated that 5t)0,000 quarters of AAdicat can be 
stored in the. Bantzic {^franaries, which is almost 
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double th(! amount of the average stoek in band. 
Tile loading of shij»s from tlie granaries is cxeeuted 
with mucJi desj)ateh. 

Cost of The corn t rade ol’ Poland is in tlie hands prin- 
wheaLup- cipallv oJ‘ Polish Jews, who purchase the corn 
Dantir™ growers and resell it to the merchants, 

deliverable at the port at which it is intended to 
be shipped. In some instances of great estates thc 
proprietors communicate directly with the Uantzic 
merchants, and send down tln^ corn by their own 
serfs. It lias been estimated that the prime cost of the 
wheat in Poland may average 206'. a quarter,' and that 
the cost of conv{'yanc<' to Dautzic, including carriage 
to the river, loading, Avaste, cost of tin' hargi's, and 
the expens(.‘s of the ])casants Avho navigate them, 
is from 106. to 126. more. The Avheat, therefore, is 
assumed to cost 356. when it readies the Pantzic 
merchant. I'he ordinary price ol' wheat at Dantzic 
is 406. per quarter,'" on shiplioard, Avhich leaves the 
merebant there 56. per quarter, for his exjienses in^ 
turning, drying, screening, Avarehousing, and loading, 
together with his ])rotit or commission. It Is obvious 
from this that Pantzic Avheat cannot be sold in 
London at a profit much under 476. or 506. During 
the ten years last past, the aAXTuge ])rice of Pant/dc 
Avheat in London has been nearer to (506. than to 506. 
Divntzic ^ Pantzic 1 icing the largest port of exportation of 
wheat in the Noidh of Europe, the price of corn 
ofeom^u ^ assumed as the governing price 

the Baltic, at thc otlici* shipping ports. The price at Pantzic, 

* Tlic average for lifty years, from J77(> to 1<^*2(), was -tris. UL, liiit tliis included 
the years of war, diiiifiji; ivliicli tliere were many o]»s^nictions to agriculture and 
the conveyance of corn. From JViJ to !1S41, tlie average price ivas .*J7-s'. lid., 
making, with an addition of l{)d. for .slji]»ping charges, fid. free on hoard. 

This comes very near tlie average of 4(.».s'. generally taken ])y the best authorities 
us the price of bantzic w’lieat. ^fhe advance of juice ii^ England in recent years is 
attributable to our increased demand, as wjpU as to the superiority of Dantzic coni. 
It is now much used for seed. 
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it is true, is usually above the price at Ilamburg, 
but the dilTcrcuce is omug to the superior quality of 
the wheat exported from the former ])ort ; the wheats 
of Holstein and Hanover, AAdiich are generally met 
with in Hamburg, having much less reputation in 
the British market . 

The grain from tlie Baltic ports comes to London com grau- 
in bulk, and unless sold to the miUcr direct, ex-ship, port of 
is received into the very large granaries on the banks London, 
of the Thames, where it continues stored until it 
changes hands at the Corn Exchange. The dues con- 
nected with this trade in the Port of London are 
comjdained of by importers; but there is reason to 
think that if sold ex-shij), the corn trach' of the 
Thames is conducted at as little cost as iliat of any 
other port in England. The warehousing charges 
are certainly; higher than those of either Liverpool or 
Hull ; but the London rates are stationary, or nearly 
so, prices being rarely raised, even in cases of extreme 
scarcity of space, whilst in most of the outports the 
rates occasionally vary very much. 

In comfexion with the corn trade thei’c is a business Manu- 
earned on in London which ought not to be passed over 
without meution, as it is the means of affording 
cijiployment to a very large number of our poorer miUers. 
population. As the corn of the Baltic comes to us in 
bulk, and as it has to be delivered to the smaller 
dealers in sacks, it is necessary that sacks should be 
provided for the purpose. These sacks are principally 
made up of a strong canvass woven at Hmidee, by 
women residing in the neighbourhood of the granaries, 
who receive the canvass for the purpose. Latterly, 
sewing-machines, which arc well fitted for this rough 
sort of work, have been applied to the manufactme. 

The sacks are not charged for to the pm*chaser of the 
corn or meal, 'but aye refurnable to the owner when 
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emiity ; but large numbers never find their way back, 
and a metropolitan mUler calculates on losing at least 
a fourth of his sacks in every four or five years. 

Grain Loiidou being so large a purchaser in the grain 
London, market, it may be interesting to give in this place the 
istoG— 01. (juantities of foreign and colonial grain imported 

into Jjondon during the last six years : — 


VEABS. 

WllUAT. ! 

1 

! 

OATS. 1 

1 

BAKLEY. 1 

i 

f 

FLOUR. 

1 

1 

ih- 

Qi.s 


Sacks ami Barrels 

isoi; 1 



212,853 

.'>15,802 

isri7 ! 

(I-JD.STG 

l,4r)3,lS9 

580,271 

246,272 

1 sr)^ 


i,78.y,75s ; 

(>02,819 

192,323 

is.-)}) 

(;88,r)r»() 

1,509,821 

518,419 

159,005 



1, (>(>4,683 

478,929 

560,956 

isiil 

l,4;}8,S37 

1,529,278 

3G(),99(> 

1,007,577 


The (juantily of wheat received from the Prussian 
ports in 1801 was considerably under that of 1800, 
wJiicli is attributable to the circumstance of the 
United States having in 1801 sent to London th* 
enormous quantity of 503,000 qrs. of wheat — more 
than a third of the whole quantity imported, and 
nearly Jicc times as much as she sent in the year 
previous. She also sent no less than 864,000 barrels 
of Hour, more than twice as much as we received 
from her in 1800. The large quantities of oats received 
in 18(51 came mostly from Sweden, and after Sweden, 
from the ports of Ilussia in the Baltic and White 
Sea, and from Denmark. The barley was derived 
mainly Irom llussian ports in the Black Sea, and 
from Egypt, Denmark, and the Prussian ports. A 
considerable quantity also came from the Turkish 
dominions. 

The Baltic The wood and timber which form 'so large an item in 

trade** our imports from the Prussian ports, is. almost wholly 
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the produce of Russian Poland. Prussian timber is 
becoming scarce, and even in Polancf the quantity of 
timber that lies near the Niemen and other rivers, by 
which it can be floated down to the sea, is becoming 
comparatively scarce ; still, however, a fourth of our 
whole supply of undressed timber is derived from 
Dantzic, Mcmel,and other Prussian ports.* K aturally, 
the trade in wood and timber is very much distributed 
through all the ports of the United Kingdom, this'^ 
article being required in every district. London, how- 
ever, has the largest proportion of the trade, especially 
from the •Baltic ports. In eonsetiuence oi‘ a change in 
the timber duties, which was made by Parliament in 
1800, when the duties on foreign and colonial timber 
were equalized, the trade at the present time is in a tran- 
sition state, and it is difficult to draw infercne('s from 
the accounts of quantities, &c., imported. The first riret 
elfect of the new arrangement has been to overstock oureqimii- 
the market. Immediately the timber duties were tii'eTimber 
equalised, large quantities of timber Avere im])orted Duties, 
and taken out of bond. At the beginning of 1801, 
very large* stocks Averc, consequently, collected at all 
the principal ports of the kingdom. Tliis, hoAVcver, 
did^ not restrict the shipments of Avood to England 
in 1801 ; on the contrary, increased su])plies Avere 
sent to us from the countries of production, and the 
importation of the year exceeded former years by 
nearly haK a million of loads. The trade ol‘ the year 
naturally suffered from the depressing inlluence of 
stocks largely in excess of former times, and, as 


^ Memel was formerly the j^i’eat port of timber ex])ort-ati«.»n ; hwt in 

consequence of tlic more abundant supply there, is said to be nijiidly super- 
seding it. Stettin only exports staves. A very lai’ge (piautity of the hr tiiiibei-, 
receixed in Kiigland from J Russian ports, is for use as railway sleepers. Fore.sts 
of timber siqqioiii our iroi^ roads ; and, ai^ the process of decay is such that 
the sleepers require to be renewed every twelve or thirteen years, \vc may judge of 
the progress of the trade which must isievitably follow the increase of railways. 
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Spelter. 


Our ex- 
poj'ts to 
PruBsiau 
porta. 

Home 

products. 


timber is an article the demand for wliich must, to 
some extent, be regulated by other circumstances 
than its own price, we must Avait the disposal of the 
stocks on hand, Ijefore Ave can expect to derive any 
benefit from the opening of the trade in this com- 
modity. 

Tlie siAcltcr (or zinc) Avlxich forms so considerable 
an item in the list of Prussian exj)orts, is sent tf) us 
chiefly from Stettin. It is the product of Upper Silesia, 
Avhence it is convoyed to the port of shipment by 
internal navigation. Being less brittle than the zinc 
AA’hich is Avorked in Plintshire and the Isle of Man, it 
is better fitted for rolling than our oAvn ; and being 
now free Irom anv but a nominal dutv, it is brought 
here to a large extent, as ballast, and is exported by our 
merchants to India and other countries. It is chieflv 

f 

used for roofing and piping, ajid for adniixturc Avith 
other metals in the manufacture of yellow metal and 
brass. 

The principal expoits of England to Prussia were : — 


Ootloii Yarn 

. valued at 

.t‘(>a0,74*2 

Iron 

. .. 

227, ito 

Herrings 

* ?• 

22:i,i5G(i 

Coal 

• ;> 

I.V),I77 

Machinery 



Cotton niamifiiclures . . . 

»> 

GO, .045 

Oils 

• It 

51,5C1 

Linen Yarn 


50,983 

Soda 

>t 

42 865 

Linens, manuhictured . . . 

• >' 

42,096 

Ccinent 

• n 

:jk,7K7 

Hardware and Cutleiy . . . 

• tt 

3.3,460 

Woollen Goods 

• tt 

27,660 

Copiier 

> j 

2.3,367 

Woollen Yarn 


21,150 

Salt 

• }t 

20,846 

Tin Plates 

■ V* 

19,740 

Painter’s Colon i^s 


11,152 

Beer and Ale 

• ’J 

8,716 

Lead and Shot . . . 

* ’i. 

7,228 

Rosin 

• it 

7,019 

Drugs 

* f) 

5,947 
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Cotton, raw valued at £314,343 Colonial 

Coffee „ 137,990 and 

Tea 124,764 foreign 

Palm Oil 107,187 produce. 

Pepper 41,418 

llice ... „ 33,302 

Cop])er .. 31,886 

Cnauo 31,624 

Cocoa-Nut Oil „ 29,453 

liidiir(» 23,779 

Caoutchouc 21,462 

Hides 18,622 

Raisins .. 18,541 

Rum .. 3,844 


Our total ex])orts to I’russian i)orts amounted to 
2,871),'! IG^. Avliieli stows an inci’case on jorcceding 
years ; hut this total is far from showing the real 
condition of our export trade with Prussia, which 
obtains a very large portion of her imxiorts through 
Uamhmg, Rotterdam, and* other ports. 

The clforts^of Prussia during the last half century The ZoU- 
bavo been exerted in favom* of a free commercial 
system. As far hack as 1808, those principles 
were made the governing commercial principles of 
Prussia, by the celebrated minister. Von Stein. 

The Zoll-vhrein, or tarilf alliance, of which Prussia 
is at the head, extends now over aln|pst every 
State of Germany, except Austria; and although 
Ai^slria has not joined the league, she has been in- 
duced to enter into a commercial treaty with Prussia, 
whcrchy a complete freedom of trade is established 
between the two countries in all articles of raw pro- 
duce, and fair and moderate duties are imposed on 
articles of manufacture. The tariff of the ZoU-verein 
is moderate, except upon the coarser descriptions of 
cottons, Avoollcns, and linens, on which high duties 
are levied, for the purpose, apparently, of protecting 
the manufactures of Saxony. At the present time 
negotiations are pending between the Governments of 
England and Prussia for a reduction of the duties 
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imposed by tlie Zoll-vorein on tbese and other articles, 
and t]i(?rc is r(‘ason to hope that no long period will 
elapse before snob inodilications are made as will 
materially extend the consumption of British goods 
througbout the States of Gernianv. 

The hor many years, trade with the Prussian, and, in- 

dno”** deed, with all tlio Baltic i)orts, was seriously affected 
by tlie diies levied by Denmark on the passage of 
vessels through the Sound. These dues were of' two 
kinds, namely, the duos levied on merchandise, and 
those IcAued on shipping. These dues were levied 
primarily for the maintenance^ of lightlirnises and 
buoys in the Sound and Belts ; but there were othei* 
dues for defraying the expenses of the collection, 
and for the purposes of the general revenue of 
Denmark. These Sound-dues were long a subjccl 
of complaint by merchants. In 1855, the Govern- 
ment of the United States gaA C not ice to the Govern- 
ment of Denmark of their intention to resist their 
])ayment, after the termination of a eoraniercial 
treaty betAveen those countries, then about to expire. 
In consequence of this proceeding, the Danish 
GoA’crnment imdted the other European I’owers 
to a coniei’cnce at Copenhagen for the purjjosc of 
considering whether it might not be possible to 
abolish the Sound-dues entirely, on the pidueiiile of 
a pecuniary contribution to be granted to D('iunark 
by all maritime States. 

The first conference was held in January, 1850, and 
was attended by representatives of the Governments 
of Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, Prance, Holland, 
Oldenburg, Prussia, llussia, Spain, and Sweden and 
Norway; the Governments of Hanover, Mecklcn- 
burgh, and the Hanse Towns, intimating their in- 
tention to attend also.' The Danish Commissioner 
laid before the conference accounts showing the 
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aimual amount of dues levied on the shipping of each 
maritime State in the years 1861, 1852, and 1853, and 
he announced the readiness of the Danish Government Reacemci 
to accept a sum of 35,000,000 rigs dollars, or about ^^y^pay- 
thrcc millions and a half sterling, as a compensa- 
tion for the total abolition of the dues. Alter some- 
haggling as to the amount, Russia, Sweden, and 
Oldenburg agreed to accept the offer of Denmark, 
and an arrangement was arrived at which was made 
Ihc basis of a general treaty. Ry this treaty the ' 
navigation of the Soixnd was declared free ; Demifiark 
'cgding her right to detain or levy duty on any ships 
on any pretext whatsoever. Denmark also engaged 
to maintain all the lighthouses, buoys, and land- 
marks on the coast intended to facilitate the passage 
of the Sound and Belts; and in consideration of these 
cessions and agreements, the other Govcniments 
agreed to pay Denmark a sum of 30,470,325 rigs 
dollars, in certain proportions equivalent to the trade 
oi’ each nation, the amount to he paid in forty half- 
yearly instalments, covering a period of tArenty years 
from the .date of the treaty. The share of Great 
Britain was agreed to he 10,126,853 rigs dollars, or 
one-third of tlie whole amount, which the British 
I’arliament agi-eod to pay. 

The free navigation of the Sound cannot fail to he 
of the greatest importance to British commerce, and 
it is the more so as the arrangement made with 
Denmark will no doubt prove a precedent for similar 
arrangements with other states which levy taxes on 
merchandise and sliipping in the form of passing 
tolls. Already the most monstrous of these exactions 
has been put an end to by a similar arrangement. 

The exaction referred to was that persisted in by 
the Government* of HanoA«er under the name of 
“ Stade-dues — dues which afflicted all the shipping J„^^***** 
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Their navigating the river Elbe. The story of the Stade- 
history. affects ourselvcs. In 1715, the King of Denmark, 

having wrested the City of Stade from Sweden, eeded 
it to the Elector of Hanover as part of the Duehy of 
Bremen. The consideration was 760,000^., which the 
British Government undertook to pay, in furtherance 
of the war then being carried on against Sweden. 
Now the City of Stade had for a number of years, and 
under various Governments, levied certain tolls on all 
vessels navigating the Elbe. Denmark, having ceded 
Stafle to Hanover under pecuniary stipulations with 
England, the Elector of Hanover considered the tolls 
taken on shipping at Stade, not the property of the 
country or of his state, hut his omi private perquisite ! 
A short time after, this Elector cam(! to the crown oi‘ 
England under the title of George I. ; and, as the re- 
venues of England and Hanover w'ero always distinct, 
there was, of course, no inquiry here as t o the a])plica- 
tion of the money. In 3 740, George II., in consideration 
of his obligations to tlie British y)eo])le, renounced 
these tolls altogether as far as they related to British 
and Irish commerce, “for which bounty his said 
“ majesty received an humble address of thanks from 
“ the British Company of merchant adventurers 
“ trading to Hamburg.” George III., liowcvcr, re- 
imposed the Stade-dnes. Whilst Hanover was occu- 
pied by the Ercnch, irom 1801 to 1814, the Elbe Avas 
opened, and the dues were suspended altogether. 
But, in 1814, when Hanover was restored to George 
III., the Stade-dues AA^ere reviv'ed Avuth many aggra- 
A’ations. This state of things continued until the 
assembling of the Congress of Vienna. That con- 
vention declared that “ all the German rivers should 
be free;” but, when the commissioners - appointed 
to re-organize the regulations for the navigation 
of the Elbe came to consider the question of the 
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Stade-dues, the Hanoverian representative astonished 
them by arguing that this Avas a and 

not a “river” question, and ohjeeting to any inter- 
ferenee. Against ITanover, supported by England, 
the other states Arere poAverless, and they therefore 
agreed “to Avaivc and renounce all further discus- 
sion.” This exaction consequently continued until Agitation 
the separation of the crowns of England and Han- thoS^on 
over on the accession of her present majesty Queen 
Victoria. The dues taken by the IIanoA’’erian guard- 
ship at the mouth of the Elbe’^iverc most extor- Hanover, 
tionatc, and the impediments imposed on trade AA^crc 
most grieVous. There ajipears to have been no 
published tariff; OA'erything was taken on the ground 
of “ usage.” In 1839, Mr. Hume and other members 
of tlie Eritish Parliament m-ged that these dues 
ought to be abolished. An agitation ensued, and 
the Government of the King of llanoA’^er was obliged 
to publish a tarifl'. Tbe tariff Avas a v('ry heaAy 
one, and Denmark and other slates strongly objected 
to it. In 1844, a treaty was agi'(^ed upon between 
England and llanoA-er, which effected a modification 
of this tariff ; but this treaty appears to have been 
Ainfortunate, inasmuch as it amounted to a {/t/ml 
admission on the part of England of the legality of 
these tolls, Avhich certainly otherwise had no legal 
basis. The fact, no doubt, Avas, that the influence 
of the King of IlanoA'er in England Avas suffi- 
cient at that time to obtain this sort of guarantee 
of his reA'cnue, even at the expense of British com- 
merce. In 1859, a A’cry strong pressure being put 
upon the British Government, they were forced to 
I’efcr it to the Law Officers of the CroAAui, to consider 
“ the legality ” of these dues ; and in 1861, on the 
precedent of the arrangement with Denmark, it was 
agreed that Hanover should renounce the Stade-dues 
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altogctlicr,reccivin" a compensation of about 465,000/., 
one-third to l)o paid by England, one-third by the 
city of Hamburg, and the other third by maritime 
nations, in proportion to the amount of tbe toll levied 
on them. On the 15th July, 1861, Parliament ac- 
cordingly voted 155,000/. for the redemption of these 
dues, and tlms got rid of one of the most offensive 
ol)stvuctions that ever existed in the way of com- 
merce. 

It must, be admitted, that England, which had to 
pay a third of the Avholc redemption-money, was 
properly punished for h(;r conduct in this matter. 
Had it not been for the position of her royal family 
in Hanover, these Stade-dues would have been long 
ago abolished. Nothing eould be more monstrous 
than such an obstruction of the commerce of such a 
river as tin* Elbe — a river navigable into the very 
heart of (lermany, and the scene of the export and 
inif)oi‘t of tile great bulk of the commerce of the 
(jin'inan jx'ople. The nicr^jhants of Hamburg, who 
have oJ‘ course liecu most injuriously alfeetcd by this 
tax, for years protested and agitated against it, but 
without avail. Tlu; time, however, has now arrived 
Avhen the Elbe will lx? as free as the Sound; and 
floAV, it may be hoped, “ for all mankind.” 

The Stade-dues principally affected Hambujig. 
This city, the great entrepot of the commerce of the 
North of Germany, has a trade with London uu- 
eciualled in extent by any other town in Europe. It 
Avas eomjnitcd, some years since, that the mercantile 
transactions conducted at Hamburg amounted to 
not loss than 50,000,000/. annually. Of this vast 
trade one-half is conducted with England; and the 
shipping returns sboAV, that by far the largest pro- 
portion of the tonnage employed in the Hamburg 
trade is entered in the Port of London. 
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In 18G0, the trade with Hamburg Avas represented Its large 
by the following very largo figures : — ” 


liiijiorts therefrom £6,r)S2,l()2 

Exports thereto 12,41;), 371 

Bremen and Luheck, the other eities associated 
with Hamburg in the Hanse Town Confederation, 
sent us about half a million exports, and roeeived 
somewhat more than a million imports, making the 
total of the trade — 


Imports I7,027,4hfi 

Expo^^s ]3,77!h42K 

Total Trade with the Hanse Towns . . £2n,H(M;,s34 


Of which, it will bo seen, that the trade of Hamburg 
amounted to nearly eighteen-twentieths. 

AVc have seen, in regard to all the Baltic trade, charaotor 
that the balance has been largely against this countiy, 
our imports from rvussia,^SAveden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Prussia, exceeding 25,000,000/., whilst our ex- 
ports to those countries little exceeded 10,000,000/. 

But the Ilanse Towns take from England double the 
amount they scud to us, thus, to a great extent re- 
storing the balance. The business carried on with 
these toAvns is, in fact, to a great extent a commission 
business for the northern nations. To llussia and 
Sweden, Hamburg sends considerable quantities of 
English goods, by steamers from Lubeck and Kiel. 

By the Elbe, which is naAugable for Hghters, through 
the kingdoms of HanoA'er and Saxony, in#o the midst 
of Bohemia, Hamburg obtains access to the heart of 
Germany ; and the lines of railway which now con- 
nect Hamburg with all the important towns in 
the interior of Gormany mujst greatly extend her 
connexion. 

R 
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our iiu- Hamburi? trades in all the items that the various 

portH vm . ^ 

jf.unbuit'. nations of the world produce or require. The follow- 
ing were her principal exportations to England in 
IHGO. 


(^•m 


valued at 


AVool „ 

Butter „ f;r)-2, 471 

Jlaciiti ,, 

Oxen, Cows, and {^licep ,, .‘i()7,r)(is 

(.'lover yee( Is ,, 2G1,77.*> 

Woollen iManuliicturcs „ li).'>,r)Sl 

JA.rk (fSalted) „ l‘)2,r,7r> 

Woollen Yarn „ 11H,(I:")I 

Spelter ,, 10.V271 

flops „ J)7,(i7i> 

Oil-seed Cake ,, 

C«»ttoii INTauufaetiires „ 

Lard „ 70,104 

Ka^s „ (18, 'SB! 

iSeed Oil „ 08,7 1 <> 

Musical Inskuiuentsd -oncertvnaSj&c.) „ (>0,470 

Toys „ r>(>,(>0(> 

S])mts ,, 52,5 1(> 

TIair (of Animals) ,, 47,217 

China and Karihen ware „ 45,558 

Worsted Yarn, for Embroidery . . „ 40,01 1 

(Bass, Flint, (^ut . . . . \ . „ ;1J),.S24 

Bristles „ 3!), 014 

Hides „ 35, IPS 

Prints and Drawings „ '31,28."> 

Beads and (Bass Bugles „ 25,800 

Books „ 24,844 

Horns „ 21,333 

>Scal Skins „ 20,050 

Bones „ 20,888 

Beef, Salted „ 17,800 


Their This list will show how diversified is the trade of 
ctewter. Ilamhurg. It consists of every sort of production of 
a£?riculturc and manulacturo, from bones and seal 

^ , ft 

slvins up tR prints and drawings and instruments of 
ouriiii- ninsic. As tlie exporter of German manufactures, 
oroerman ITaraburg, it wiU he observed, sends us goods to a 
large amount, of wliich we arc ourselves principal 
])roducers. She sends-us cotton manufactures to the 
extent of 89,000/. ; china and cartlienware at 45,500/. ; 
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cut !?lass to the extent of nearly 40,()00^», besides 
articles sjjecially tlic product of Germany, such as 
toys (valued at 50,000/.), and heads and bugles (va- 
lued at 25,800/.).* The great hulk of the export 
consists, hoATever, of agricultural produce. The butter, or aki! 
which presents so large an item in the list, is made J;",kUu'u 
chiefly in tlie district ol’ the hllhe, adjacent to llam- 
hui'g;;, hut is generally considered inferior to the 
butter of Holland, of wliieh, as we shall see here- 
aft('v, the supply is even still larger. Bacon, salted 
pork, and hams, Avhich we also received last year to 
so large an amount from Hamburg, were subject up 
1o 1810 to a prohibitory duty, and from ISt? to 
1 852, to a duty that very much rc^stricted the impor- 
tation. Since 1853, the demand for foreign bacon 
has increased remarkably, without the smallest re- 
duction of price to the consumer. The quantity 
imj)ortod last year was very largely in excess of any 
previous year’s imi)ortation, Mdiieli is the more re- 
markable, as the importation of bacon from tlu' 
United States Avas also last year extremely larg(‘, 
and it is from the United States that av(.* draAv our 
principal sup])ly of this article. The quantity of 
hooks and ol‘ jirints and draAvings imported, shows 
th(^ taste which has sprung uj) i)i England for 
German literature and art. 

Our exports to Hamburg comprised quantities ofom- 
almost every, article Avhich England produces — ar- to Ifam- 
tides of dothing standing* at tlie head of flic list. 


AVoollen Yam valued at .i*l,S04, r» 17 Home 

Cotton „ „ l,7JS4,7:id pioducts 

Woollen Manufactures „ 


* Jleads and Imcfles arc chiefly iinpoi-ted for tlie African trade. Of 2-1 1, (XH) Ih. 
iiniiorted for transhijnnent in JSdO, 222, 0(K) wont to Livi‘ip(K>l. The lari^or 
propoi-tion of these, however, did not conic 'from lltinihuri?, hut from Venice, 
where small wares of glass arc largely manufactured. The heads brought licre 
through Hamhurg are made in Boliemia. 

11 2 
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Cotton Manufactures valued at .t'l,27(>,7()S 

Linen Yarn „ r»2S,S(is 

„ Manufactures „ 1154, S}).') 

Silk „ „ :iJ)7,992 

lr(»n „ 2;is,7(>9 

Hardwares and Cutlery „ 1SS,J)J)0 

Coals „ 1S<),20;} 

Mcaclnnery „ ]r>7,2()4 

W(»oi „ ir)0,r).02 

Skins „ 9S,:J(;r> 

Linseed Oil „ S4,71(> 

Ai)i)ar(*l, Slo](s, and ITaherdnsherv . „ 81,058 

Copper „ 78,7()f> 

Leather „ ()2,lo:i 

Horses „ 55,2:13 

Painters* (’olonrs „ 4S,2P1 

Drufifs „ :k),(»73 

Earthenware and l^uvelain ... „ 35,250 

Soda „ .34,840 

(V'liient ,, 29,828 

Tin Plates „ 19,574 

Stationery „ 19,100 

D™n.jrs „ 15,572 

Brass Manufactures „ 12,013 


Foreign Bcsitlos lliosc \YO soiit tlie followmfif larffo qunniilios 

and ( 'Olo“ p i* * ii*i i 

nifiipro- of loreign and colomal produce. 


dnee. 

^ Raw Cotton valued at £843,540 

Skins, Beaver, Fox, Marten, &c. . . ,, 27(),101 

Indigo „ g0S,0Ol 

Hides 21:J,2S4 

Tea „ 139,:194 

Raw and Thrown Silk „ 100,204 

Wool „ 82,528 

Sugar „ 75,420 

Coffee „ .54,799 

Oils, Palm and Cocoa Nut „ 54,410 

Tobacco „ 45,808 

Gum Shellac „ 44,10:} 

Cochineal • 35,840 

Rfiisins „ 32,837 

Caoutchouc „ .30,290 

Ouano „ 28,847 

Rice „ 25,108 

Elephants* Teeth „ 22,150 

Wine „ 22,016 

I’cpper „ 17,500 

Spirits „ 18,6.58 

Straw Hats. . . . * „ is, 678 

Cocoa „ 9,372 

Cun-ants „ 8,293 
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The value of our colonial and transhipment trade Total 
is very effectively shown hy this account. The total 
value of the ibrei^n and colonial produce ex- 
ported from England to ilamhurg was close upon 
13,0()(),0{)0Z. 

Vessels frequenting Hamburg were formerly Docks at 
obliged to load and unload in the Elbe ; but this in- 
convenience has recently been obviated by the con- 
struction of docks, in which the ships arc brought 
alongside quays and warehouses. Dciicndent iijion 
commerce, great efforts are made at Hamburg to con- 
duct it effieienlly. The commercial sy.stem of tbenercom- 
city is lilicral: the dtitics levied on goods few and“Xm. 
very low. Hamburg comluels a large trade with 
Hull; but the tonnage Avbieh entered Hull from the 
Hanseatic ports in IH(K) was only 01, .‘111 tons against 
nearly l.'50,()0() tons for London. ]\rore than one- 
third of the tonnage Avas that of steamers ; showing 
hoAV extensively such vessels are l)eing enqdoyed in 
our shorter trades. 

Our trade with JLvNovJUt, on the other side of the Onr traiio 
Elbe, has been considerably inducuced of lat(^ years oveIi. 
by the Stade dues, Sojrie years since, the King of 
Llauover, in order lo encourage the trade of his own 
dominions, rcinitt(Ml the Stade dues on all vessels i„fi„ouo8 
going u]) the Ellx) to Ilarburg, a tOAvn in Hanover, 
which set itself up as the opponent of Hamburg. 
Harburg is not ilhsituated for commerce, though, of 
course, it Avaiits altogether the advantages of the 
central market presented to the merchant and trader 
at Hamburg. 

Our imports from Hanover in 1860 amounted to 
357,000^. ; our exports to 1,892,722/. Corn, butter, 
oil -seed cake, and avooI AA'^ere the principal imports; 
whilst the chief exports were— 
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Kxports to Hiiw Cotton "Vfllucd «it ^220,291 

Hanover. Woollen Yarn „ 189, (Wo 

Coffee „ 171,r).Sl 

Colton Yivnj „ ir)7,r)3S 

Herrings „ 10(),594 

Woollen Goods „ 100,473 

Maeliinery ,, 94,320 

Cotton Goods „ 84,781 

Linseed Oil „ 81,409 

lion „ 47,844 

Linen Yarn „ 42,09S 

(.\»oou Niit Oil „ 39,455 

Indigo „ 37,700 

Cochineal ,, 33, <>(>8 

C(»als „ 30,274 

Wool, Foreign „ 23,828 

Silk Maniiliicturcs „ 23,232 

Linen „ „ 22,042 

Caouteliouc „ 19,417 

Hardwares „ 13,301 

Agricultural linpleincnts „ 11,330 

IMolasses ,, 12,482 


This is a fair record of trade, and now that the 
Stado question is settled, it may he cxi)ected that 
the trade of Hanover will increase if a liberal j)olicy 
is j)ursued with rej^^ard to the navigation of the Elbe 
above llamburg; for the railway route through 
Hanover on the west side of the Elbe is, to many 
parts of the interior of Germany, shorter and more 
convenient than that of the right bank or east side 
of the river, by which Hamburg communicates with 
the interior. 

( )ur trade In treating of our trMe with Holland, it is not 

unnatm’al to he tempted to a consideration of the 
Causca of causes of the decline of that once great commercial 
of the com- country. This subject has been the theme of many 
STdutoIi. dissertations, hut the real solution of the question 
appears to lie in a coni])arativcly narrow compass. 
Holland attained her great commercial consequence 
at a i)criod of European history when other countries 
were engaged in external or internal warfare. Her 
geographical position then rendered her towns the 
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cntrep6ts of commerce, whilst her shipping and tlio 
commercial aptitude of her people made her the 
earrier of Europe. But the time came when the 
Dutch themselves wore forced to engage in w^arlarc. 

Their long and freiiuently disastrous wars erippled 
their maritime power, both naval and commercial, 
and this, together witli the other expenses of their 
wars, led to heavy taxation. Holland, having no 
manlxfactures or extraordinary natural productions, 

Avas compelled to lay the burden of such taxation on 'I’ll'' ly- 
tliat which was tlic sole source of her Avcalth — iaxui.ion 
namely, yn her commerce. For a time the other 
nations of Europe had no r(;source but to bear the 
taxation thus imposed on the articles which tliey 
procured from Holland. But, as other countries, 
which were not subject to such imrdens, began toj»iaro«nt. 
develop commerce, trade nalAirally jxassed away from "Iniiu'c 
the dearest t6 tlic cheapest markets. Holland, whicli J;’"]"''’' 
was unable sufficiently to reduce her taxation to meet 
llic comjxetitJon, rapidly succumbed. Her own mer- 
chants (as, for instance, the Hopes of Amsterdam) 
carried their capitals to dcveloj) trade in othei* 
countries, where it could be earned on to greatew 
advanttige ; and Holland was left, what she remains, 
a depot only for the trade of the Bhine, and other 
rivers Avhich reach the sea in her dominions. 

Our oAvn imports from- Holland amount to about Oiir iin 
(right millions a year. We import "(.tllaiKl. 


Jinltcr 

Cheese 

Animals 

Flax 

Siifijar 

Wi»ul 

Wine 

Garancine . . . . 
Yeast, Drietl . 

lli.les 

CulUm Mamil’actures 


valued, in ISGO, at 

„ 9i)6,91(» 

935,1*20 
458,79(> 
414,257 
37(>,950 
250,871 
183,739 
174,399 
133,535 
122,8(;5 
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Butter and 
clioeHo. 


Wine. 


Garanciue 
and mad- 
der. 


Seeds valued, in 1860, at £119,855 


Kish „ 100,603 

Tohaeco „ 84,0^5 

Geneva Spirits ,, 75,425 

Oil-seed „ 73,292 

Ultramarine „ 72,685 

Tin „ 68,632 

AVo(»lIen Manufactures . . „ 63,328 

(^)tion Yarn .... ,, 51,705 

IIo])s ,, 50,735 

Silk Manufactures „ 47,476 

i\Iau,ira.ues(‘ „ 43,808 . 

Mjulder „ 37,410 

Spelter „ 35,776 

AV<mh 1 Hoops . . ... ,, 35,685 

Potatoes „ 21,443 

Hark (lor Tanners’ use). . . „ 20,533 

(Mocks ,, f(>,298 

Bones „ 14,100 


It will 1)t‘ seen lhat tlio ])i*incipal items of this im- 
portation are Dutch productions. Holland sends us 
from tATO-tliirds to three-fourths of all the hutter we 
im])Ovt. The Dutch hutter is tha hc^st produced, 
perha])S, hy any country ; l)ut the cheese is very 
inferior, .according to the. rule which prevails in 
almost all butter-producing districts. Tlie Dutch 
cheeses, hoAvever, keep Avell, and .arc eons(‘quently 
good commodities for exportation, and being clieap, 
Ihey are much used amongst flu* poorer class. 

The wine avc obtain through Ilolhiud is the giwth 
of the llhine and the Moselle. The quantity im- 
ported last year in consequence of the reduction of 
thoAvine duties Avas double that of years preceding. 
The madder and garancine (Avhich is madder in a 
poAvdered state) is the production of Zealand. This 
commodity is used to obtain a red dye, which is 
cheaper, though not so lu’ight as cochineal. The 
Zealand madder is largely used hy our woollen dyers ; 
hut Holland scuds us less of this cmnmodity than 
Turkey, Prance, or th© Tavo Sicilies. Of the tish 
imported, one-ftmrth (or 2(11,8201. in value) were eels, 


Eels. 
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which, are extremely ahundant in the canals throngh- 
out Holland, and especially in Jutland. They are 
hrouj?ht here in cargoes averaging from 15,000 to 
20,000 11). weight, the trade being carried on entirely 
by the Hutch, who employ in it many small vessels. 

London is almost exclusively supplied with Hutch 
eels. The other fish brought to us from Holland are Ksh. 
chiefly t\.u*bot, w'hich excel upon their coast, salmon, 
of great size, but by some considered coarse, and 
smelts, which are, however, inferior to those of the 
Medway. The large sum of money which the Hutch 
rec(.‘ivc in the London market for ttirbot, salmon, and 
eels, illustrates the importance of their fishciy. 

The spirits introduced from Holland under the Si>irits. 
name of “Hollands” or (Jeueva {Geniecre, the Hrench 
term for juniper) are chiefly the manulactnre of the 
distilleries of Schiedam. Of the quantity imported, 
the larger proportion is reship])ed, chiefly to the 
East Indies. The manganese we receive tlnough Mangauesf. 
Holland is brought dow» the llhine from the Grand 
Huchy of Nassau, and is largely used by the glass 
and eartlvinw'are manulactui'ers of this countiy l‘or 
glazing their goods. 

The “ Hutch clocks,” as they used to be called, clocks, 
were at one time great iavourites in small households, 
blit the Americans have recently sent a better article 
at low prices, and the Ei'ench a very superior article 
at a somewhat higher value, so that the Hutch clocks 
arc competed with and comparatively driven out of 
the market here. It is interesting to notice that we 
are importers of potatoes from Holland, ^'hey are potatoes, 
chiefly new potatoes, brought here in the early season. 

Our principal exports to Holland (1860) ivere — Kx]>orts to 

Cotton Yarn valued at i:2,02:},034 


Woollen „ , „ 705, 03« 

Cotton Manufactures „ 704,347 


Woollen „ „ 417,306 



IA)r<*igii 
.111(1 (k)lo 
iiiiil pro- 
duce. 


The 

English the 
carriers for 
the Dutch. 
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Iron valued at 

Silk, Tlirown and Yarn „ 

Copper „ 

Linen Yam ... « „ 

Oil, Linseed „ 

Coals „ 

Leatlier „ 

Madiinery „ 

Hardwares and Cutlery „ 

Silk Manufactures „ 

Linen „ 

Ajiparel, Slops and llaherdashery . ,, 

Soda ,, 

Hemp „ 

Drugs, &c „ 

Painters’ Ooloin-s „ 

Earthenware and J\)rcelain. ... „ 

Tin Plates „ 

Wool ,, 

Salt „ 

Mill Grease „ 


.£309,70:1 
I9.^),79S 
171,000 
107,744 
10(),SG9 
i:io,.57r> 
110,907 
110,950 
79,27S 
74, .5:11 
01,103 
59,970 
59,<K)0 
:i:i,ssi 
2.5,194 
21,:i7l 
20,9S0 
15,f«f7l 
II, 287 
10,2S0 
7,401 


licsidcs these we scut of colonial and fofeiy:n 
produce the following amounts : — 


Raw Cotton 

. . valued at .£1,^23,787 

<^)liee 

. . . ,, 

12!) 

Silk, Haw and Thrown . . 

. . . ,, 

388, .599 

Indigo 


:v2o,s9:; 

Palm Cil 

. . . ,, 

202, ()G1 

Hides 

. . , ,, 

1.59,951 

Seeds 

• * ♦ 

14f.,7(K) 

Hicc 


110,941 

Ooctia Nnt Oil 

• • 77 

10(5,493 

I’cruviau Dark 


72,!)(!7 

W^ool 

. . . ,, 

(17,82.5 

Cnmants 

. . . ,, 

:i7,550 

Tobacco 

. . . 

27,90(5 

Tea 

. ,, 

25,803 

Raisins 

• * • »» 

2 . 3 , 2:12 

Pei)i)cr 

• • • 77 

15,8:i() 

Cochineal 

. . . „ 

I4,7G3 

Guano 

. . ,, 

12,724 


And other articles to the value of nearly half a 
million. Our total exports to ITollaiid in 1800 fell 
little short of Ten Millions. 

The foregoing tables show to how large an extent 
we are not only manufacturers, hut carriers for the 
Dutch. We not only sui)ply them, as it will he 
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observed, with almost all the articles we produce 
ourselves, hut we hrinj^ them from almost every 
quarter of the globe the produce of other countries, 
cotton, indigo, silk, palm oil, rice, Peruvian bark, 
currants and raisins, tea, coffee and tobacco, pepper, 
cochineal, and even guano. 

Our intercourse with Holland is carried on prin- rro])ort.i()ii 
cipally in our own vessels ; the total tonnage trading 
with Holland in I860 being 814,000, of which 520,000 
was British, and 285,000 foreign. The Dutch, it trade. 
should be mentioned, arc carrving on their intercourse 
with u§ largely by steam ships, Avhich are said to b(i 
built at Botterdam and Amsterdam, as successfully 
as on the Thames or the Clyde. 01“ 807 vessels 
entei'cd inwards in the Port of London in 1860 from 
Holland, 580 were steamers. The largest number of 
com’so belonged to our own country, but the Dutcli 
steamers arc very numerous. 

It is somewhat curious that whilst the trade of Onr trade 
England with Holland- has been for many years past 
a largely inercasing trade, that with Belgium, which 
England did so much to render an independent state, 
has been a stagnant, if not an absolutely declining 
tralfic. This is attributable to Lvo causes ; first, the C;iuRt‘H of 
Scheldt dues, whereby the commerce of Antwci’p, ority.*'" 

' the chief port of Belgium, has been mueh prejudiced ; 
second, the proximity of Belgium to Prance, and the 
general sympathy of the two people, who, to a great 
extent, speak the same language, arc of the same 
religion, and cultivate the like fashions and domestic 
habits. To all this it must be added that the Belgian 
Chambers have evinced in commercial matters a very 
narrow spirit, as, indeed, they have exhibited in many 
other matters of public policy. Their feeling has 
been in favour of a protectionist policy, and they liave 
at various times imposed differential duties of various 
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Lord Pill- 

iJierstoirH 

stiitciuont 

respecting 

our trade 

witli 

Belgium. 


sorts, the tendency of which has been to favour Erench 
in ])rcfcrencc to IJritish goods. Thus it has occurred 
that a kingdom gOA^ornod, it may be said, by an 
Englisli sovereign (for King Leoi)old is a naturalized 
Englishman), bound to Ihis country by the strongest 
tics of gratitude and interest, and draAving from it 
vast sums of money annually, both from commerce 
and int('rcourse, stands in less immediate mercantile 
correspondence Avith England than any country of 
northern Europe. 

It may be hoped, however, that this state of things 
will S])eedily be changed.’^ In the early part of the 
month of Eebruary, 18(52, Lord Palmerston, in 
answ(T to questions ])ro])OLinded to him in the House 
of Commons, made the following important state- 
ment, Avhich throws mucli light on our past and 
present relations Avith lielgium : — 

^^Negotiations arc now going on between her Majesty’s 
government and Belgium, wliicli are being conducted in the 
most amicable spirit, and which 1 trust will terminate in a 
treaty that will give to Creat Britain a footing of the most 
favoured nation with regard to commerce with Belgium, unac- 
companied by any conditions with regard to the other questions, 
such as that of the capitalization of the dues of the Scheldt. 

England bore a very prominent part in the negotiations 
which resulted in the independence of the Belgian nation ; and 
therefore if the Belgian government were to form an exception 
to all national character, and to be inspired actively by a sense 
of gratitude — which I am afraid is not to be expected from col- 
lective bodies — tliey ought to have been anxious to give to 
England every advantage that it was possible for them to afford, 
equal to or even superior to those possessed by any other countiy. 
Our great object was to give to Belgium a national representa- 
tion — a free constitution. Now, if you give to a country a free 
constitution, by which the passions and the prejudices of the 


• It is stated tiuit tlic Protectionist p(wt.y in Belgium ii^decliiung in influence, 
and that Verviers, Liege, a.nd other great seats ol industry, are in favour of free 
tnidc, Ghent alone remaining in’otectionist. 
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rountry are actively rei3resentod, you must make up your mind 
to endure the inconvenience which national and local prejudices 
and passions are sure to entail. That has beeu the case, not in 
Belgium alone, but in Portugal and Spain, where, greatly 
through the influence of the British government, representative 
institutions have been established. Now, wo, in this country, 
were a long time before we were brought to understand that 
freedom of trade was to the advantage of all parties concerned. 
Luckily we are now undeceived on that point ; but Belgium has 
not, as yet, got so far in political education. The Belgian 
government has to overcome great local prejudices, and the 
Belgians do us the compliment — for compliment it is — of being 
much more afraid of the competition of Englisli industry than 
of French industry. Therefore they were more easily led to 
agree to extend to France indulgences which they were not dis- 
posed equally to extend to England. I trust, however, that that 
is over, and by the treaty which is to be concluded that we shall 
be put in all respects upon the footing of the French nation. 

“ Then there is the question of the Scheldt dues. When the 
treaty was lugotiated by which the independence of Belgium 
w^as acknowledged by the five Powers, it was known that 
Austria, liussia, and Prussia most rcliictantlj'^ agreed to the con- 
clusion, and that they cluiig, step by step, and point by point, 
tliroughout the long and arduous negotiation, to everything that 
might be advantageous to Holland rather than to Belgium; and 
they made a point that there should be levied a toll on vessels 
passing through the 1 lutcli w^aters to Antwerp. Thcrc‘. was a 
double object in that — first, to assert the territorial rights of 
Holland, and next to put a check upon the commercial prospects 
of Belgium. That toll w as to be levied by the Dutch authori- 
ties stopping all vessels at Carlliuis. It w^as afterwards agreed 
between the Belgian and Dutch governments that the toll should 
not be levied at Carlhuis, that the vessels should not be stopped, 
but that there should be a commissioner appointed at Antwerp 
to levy tolls on vessels coming up the Scheldt. The Belgian 
government afterwards, sensible that those tolls would operate 
as a discouragement to vessels coming to Antwerp, the com- 
merce of which they were desirous of encouraging, passed a law 
by which the Belgian government took upon itself the payment 
of the toll to the Dutch. That was an engagement liable, of 
course, to be revoked at any time by the Belgian Chamber, and 
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in that event tolls would be levied in the old way. The Belgian 
government in 1851, 1 think, made a treaty by wliich they 
agreed for ten years to pay the toll upon British vessels ; and it 
will be matter of negotiation after the treaty of commerce is 
concluded, to deal with the question as between Belgium and 
(Ireat Britaiii. 

‘‘The Belgian government liave acted throughout with the 
greatest desire to do all that fairness, gratitude, and justice 
would require. As tlicy liavc, liowcver, to deal witli a po])ular 
assembly, which represents, as all popular assemblies do, the 
passions and prejudices of the nation represented, they have 
had difficulties to encounter which would not have been felt in 
countries of a more despotic constitution.^^ 

Onr iin- The imports of Croat Uritain from Belgium 
'iwgumr amounted in 18G0 to 4,070,860/., and included the; 
following items : — 


8ilk, 8tii(rs, and RiMhuis valued at w£({r)ri,010 

Woi>l, Sheep and Lamps’ „ 17*2, 8(>2 

Flax „ ^;57d):ts 

Putter „ 407, (>Sd 

"NVursted Yarn „ 202, 1 ON 

Sugar, Itelhicd ,, l7'SSI(> 

(Jlass, Window, J%te, and Flint . . „ i;>9,124 

llo])s ai»,o()0 

Spelter „ s().44() 

Oil-seed Cake „ 7l,^JK> 

Pnper „ 7 J, 17(1 

Woollen Manufactures „ 7(),(k*l'l 

Corn „ (> 2,071 

Ajiplcs „ (>0,:i2si 

Cotton Yam „ r)r),72:J 

Park „ r>(»,9(M) 

Sec‘d Oil „ 4a,P94 

Cotton Manufactures „ 42,705 

poultry and Game „ 40,270 

Clover Seed „ ;1(>,714 

Eggs „ :n,l44 

Lace „ 2S,0I9 

Chicory „ 2(),(i93 

Horses „ 21 ,(>90 

Potatoes „ 14,442 

Calves „ 12,51S 

Hides „ 12,004 

Einhroidery and Needlewtrk . ... 10,239 


In this list the balance is tolerably equal between 
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af^ricultural produce and manufactured articles. The 
silk manufactured goods which stand at the head of suk goods, 
tlie list, arc principally the production of Antwerp, 
which city is remarkable for its manufacture of 
rich black silks and ribbons. It is curious to 
obsciwe that Ave fire large importers of wool, and large av.h.i 
exporters of u oollen goods to Flanders ; how great a 
change from a few centuries ago, when almost the 
sole cxjjort of England was W’ool to supply the manu- 
factories of Ghent and Eruges. The flax which wc Kia,\ 
receive from Belgium is chiefly gi'OAvn in the province 
of West Flanders, and is of the finest quality. Our 
importation of this article has lately been largely in- 
creasing, whilst that of lacc from Brussels, Mechlin, nacc. 
&c., has been almost stationary, which says more for 
our progress in manufacturing industry than for the 
Avisdom of the Belgian tariff. The trade in what 
is termed Ostend butter is also largely increasing. Cuttci'. 
It comes to us well packed in oaken cases, and 
is consumed in considerable quantities in London. 
Oonccrjiing articles of inferior amount, attention inay 
be pointed to hops, Avhieh are now being largely im- iioii i. 
ported from Belgium for use in our porter breweries, 
especially in bad hop years at home ; to paper, which I’apoi-. 
came in largely from Belgium on the repeal of the 
customs duty on foreign paper in 18G0 ; to apples, ai>ii 1 o.s. 
for Avhich avo paid G0,00(>/. to Belgium in the year 
1800 (a bad apple year in our oavti orchards) ; to 
poultry and game, of which the larger proportion^ouit^ 
consists of rabbits, bred on the Dunes about Ostend, 
and of which nearly a million a year are said to be 
constuned in London — they are skinned in Belgium, 
and sold here at reasoriable priees ; and to horses, of 
which it is to be regretted that we do not import a 
larger number, the breed of this animal in Flanders 
being stiU of great superiority. 
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Onrex- Out Gxports to Belgium consist less of our own 
manufactures than of colonial and foreign produce. 
We sent them in 1800 — 



Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom . . £1,610,144 


Foreign and Colonial Produce .... 

2,354,526 


3^otal Export.s 

£3,964,670 

Home 

The principal articles of home manufacture we 

mauufac* 



tures. 

AVoollen Good.s 

valued at £219,45S 


„ Yarn . 

J7r>,]ii 


Cotton Gchids . 

128,009 


MacliiiKTy . . 

116,427 


Co]i]»cr . . . 

98,431 


Iron .... 

98,154 


Linen Yam . . 

74,812 


Hard wares {iiid Cutlery 

55, m 


AVo.»J 

5(!,4H(1 


Silk, Tlirown and Yam 

54,272 


Leather 



Cotton Yarn .... 

40,5.52 


Silk Manufactures . . 

. 38,9.53 


Ai»iuireh SlojLS A:c. . . 

24,300 


Linens 

23,49.3 


Coals, &c 

20,475 


Soda 

18,218 


Oysters 

18,104 


Linseed Oil 

17,315 


Caoutchouc Alanufactures 

10,032 


Pnigs 

9,427 


Painters’ Colours . r . 

9,119 


Stationery 

4,818 


It must be admitted that this is a very poor list 
of exports to so rich and populous a country, and 
such a higliAvay of nations. It is the more so when 
«it is considered that a proportion of tliese goods arc 
received in Belgium for transport, and not for con- 
Foreign suiuption. Tlic quantities of colonial and foreign 
produce taken are more respectable : — 


Wool 

Cotton (Raw) . . . . 
Indigo 

Hides 

Seeds (Flax, Rape, &c.) 
Coffee 


valued at £600, ,597 
„ .390,9.59 

205. . 507 

160. . 599 
150,3.56 
131,109 
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Rice 

Silk 

Muinilixcturcs of Goats’ Hair . . . . 

(»iiano 

Tokacco 

Suffar 

Cochineal 

Coi>])cr 

Cocoa 

Indigo 

Wheat 

Tallow 

• Tea 


vain oil at .i:i20,44;i 

„ s-2,i;u 

„ 20,1 
„ irvsis 

„ ll,o70 

„ 0,0!)7 

„ S,4r,2 

„ 0,777 

„ r>,4S!) 

„ 4,ir,9 


Passing from IMgium, avc corac to consider i lie our trade 
state of om* trade with Erance, a country Avil.h which, i'-uame. 
under our new commercial arrangements, there 
appears a prospect of our sjieedily doing an immense 
trade. 

Our trade with Prance has hecn rising in theTt«pro- 
following progression since 185(5 ; — 


Thauk witit Fhance. 


YPAll. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

] Sof) . . . 

. .i:9,l4MlH . . 

. . £10, 1*21, SSI 

IS;")!* 

. ih,:ks(?, 0 * 2*2 . . 

. . 10,471,077 

isr)7 . , . 

. I1,JM».n407 . . 

. . ii,;i2(;,s*2;{ 

isr>s . . , 


. . 0, *242,201 

. . . 


. . o,o(;i,or>() 

isho . . . 

17,7744K>1 

. . 1*2,70 i,:j72 

IS()1 

(not yet as( 

•crtaincO.) 


"Whilst our impoi-ts from Prance show a steady 
increase, our exports to that country wert', as the 
ahoA'c table shows, stationary and even langnisliing, 
up to the iicriod of the commercial treaty mtgotiated 
hv Mr. Cohden at the (md of 1851). Yet of all tl<fcut. do- 

velopiiicnt 

countries next to Engiand, Eraiiee lias, perhaps, during of Kicnch 
the last twenty years dev{;loped commerce the most 
largely. The decimal av^crage shows that the total 
aggi‘(‘gatc value of her imports and exports Avere — 

In the tc.li years cn(]^iig . . , l,:u;n million francs a yt'iir. 

„ ' „ IS4(» . . T 2,11*2 

„ isoii .. . . 

• s 
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Tlic last decimal average showing an annual trade, 
amounting inl85G to 125,000, OOoi. — that of England, 
at the same period, amounting to 311,000,000^. 

(>ommor- In the histoi’ic section of this work, the difficulties 
0 ^ 1110 ' '^^ which wc have from time to time set up against trade 
wms/dumi. nearest neighbour have been touched on. It 

is right, however, to observe that these difficulties 
wer(.^ not greater than the difficulties interposed by the 
Erench to ti’ade Avith other nations. The policy of 
Erance up to the present time has been essentially 
Protectionist, and she has sullered from it. To no 
country, indeed, could such a policy have been more 
injurious. Erance stands unrivalled in a single pro- 
duct, Avhich she must export ; but of Avhich she has 
limited the amount of her export by laying duties on 
the i)roductions of other nations for the yu'otcction or 
cultivation of manufactures in AA’hich she does not 
herself excel. Ih’ancc employs 3,000.000 of j)(?o])le in 
her wine culture; yet she has jircA'cutcd the free ex- 
])ortution of their produce, in order to protect tlic 
limited number of hands which she can employ in tbe 
manufacture of iron or of cotton goods^ The pm*- 
petuation of this system has no doubt led to many 
of those periodically recui’ring depressions in Erance 
Avhich have resulted in outbreaks ending, frequently, 
in rcA'olution. 

The c»b- Ilappily, for both Erance and England, this 
den treaty, stutc of tilings has bccn terminated by tbe 

. Cobden Treaty, AA’hich, since October, 18G1, has opened 
the trade of each country to the other. Of this treaty, 
of which England is just beginning to reap the benefit, 
Mr. Glad- the Right lion. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Butements Exclioqucr, spoko at Leith, in January last, in the 
respecting following cmpliatic language : — 

“ I think it very peculiarly desirable, on many grounds, that 
this improvement in our commercial relations should take place 
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between England and France. It is true the old state of things 
ill the commercial law between tliis country and France savoured 
of the period when it w as almost thought a matter of dut\ to 
regard Frenchmen as traditional enemies. That opinion docs 
not, I am hai)py to say, prevail now. The truth is, that the 
union of England and France in the bonds of special amity and 
harmony is, of all other things that can be named, the greatest 
benefit both to these countries themselves and to the other 
nations of the w'orld. It is a benefit which we cannot always 
enjoy* because it is impossible that the view s and the policy of 
Ciovernmcnts and of nations should always coincide; but it is a 
benefit with respect to which I presume to say, tliat when w c can 
have it avc should have it, for there is none other comparable to 
it ill magnifcudc — there is none other which so com[)letely oflers 
us, humanly speaking, a guarantee for the general peace and 
liappincss of the world. The policy of Govenimeuts as opposed 
to nations may sometimes interfere to mar that harmony. 
Therefore it was wx‘11 that wc should not look simply to the 
policy of Governments, but tliat wc should endeavour to unite 
the two natious^iri liarmonious feelings. When was there any 
means or instrument so pow erful and so valuable for that purpose 
at our command as the means and instrument employed in the 
tn'aty of commerce with FraiiCc, wdiicli increases and multiplies 
tenfold the quiet, jicaccful, unnoticed, and beiuTicial intercourse 
bctAvceii the Wo conn cries ? 

The new commercial treaty having only come into TtF5prni,a- 
operation in England in 1800, and in Erance towards 
tlic close of 18(51, it is impossildc, at the time tliis is 
widtten, to do more than anticipate many of the ad- 
vantages which must ultimately result from it. The 
experience wc have already had of the operation of 
the treaty is certainly most favourahle. The first re- 
duction in the duty on wine came into operation in 
18(50, and the importation immediately more ilian 
doubled itself. 

Fiiench Wine Imi’Orted, 


ClALLONS. VAI.IIK. 

. f . (>23,041 n , . . .C3S3,100 

. . . 1,010,8SS .... 5r>}),304 

. . . 2,445,T51 .... 1,03(;,()20 

• s 2 


»S5S . 
]S5!) . 
1800 . 
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when ill 
full operar 
tion. 


The returns for 18G1 are not yet eomplete, hut 
sufficient of them is knoAvn to show that the increase 
was maintained. ].<ar£jc as it is, this increase, as Mr. 
Gladstone said at Leith, does not anything; like rejire- 
sent tiie quantity of French wine which we shall 
imjiort Avhen the new tariff comes fully into oyieration 
in France. The French Government, in order to meet 
the views of the strong Protectionist influence which 
still prevails in France, wisely allowed a ceidain period 
to (dapse before bringing the free-trade treafy into full 
operation. It was only on the 1st of October, 18(51, 
that the most impoidant changes were made, and even 
the reductions Avliieh then came into operation Averi; 
not final. But such was the immediate effect upon 
commerce, that, although the reductions under the 
Treaty Avcrc only partially in operation for three 
months of 18(51, our exports to France of the in'oduc- 
tions and manufactures of the United Kingdom syirung 
up in 18(51 from 5,2 U),t)8()/. to 8,89(5,282/.; indeed, 
in the last three months of the year, the increase 
cxcecdial cent, per cent. 

But, as before remarked, this is probably only an 
indication of what will la; the nlthnatii effects of the 
Cobden Treaty. Mr. Gladstone truly obseiwed, that 
“ neither the laAvs, the necessities, nor the palates of 
men change in a moment.” It cannot be doubted 
that the taste for French wines is a rapidly groAving 
taste in this country amongst almost all classes of the 
population ; and that noAv Ave are abh? to purchase 
those wines in England almost as eheayily as in Paris, 
their consumption Avill soon exhibit a large and raynd 
increase. The admission of our products at low rates 
of duly into France Avill, of course, stimulate the 
growth of French Avines, and their cxjiortation at rates 
Avhieh AA'ill allow also of their more aniA^crsal consump- 
tion; and thus the opening of commerce, so long 
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virtually closed between tlic two countries, may be 
expected in a very few years to result largely in the 
benefit of both nations. 

It has been objected to the French Treaty that, so Objections 
far as England was concerned, it only reduced duties iC^ch 
levied on articles of luxury, which were fairly subject saorL"”“' 
to taxation. But this is a very narrow and unpliilo- 
sophical view of the case, for there can be no object in 
maintaining taxation on articles of luxury but to 
raise revenue, and all taxation that obstructs trade 
must be prejudicial to revenue as well as prejudicial 
to trade. . We shall no doubt find, when tlie full 
elfect s of the French 'I’reaty come to be dcvelopcid, 
tl\;it the reduction of the duties on foreign wines will 
involve no loss whatever to the rev'cnue. At ])resent. The loss 
tlic loss has been much loss than might have been cuswt 
anticipated. The amount received by the Customs for 
duty upon foreign wines was — 

In l,S.')<) , £1,9S2,327 

lS(i(» ], 1 7-1, 1 05 

JStil 1,2 1 

• 

So that tin; entire loss in 18()1 was only about 
750,000/., as compared witli 1859, when the high 
rates of duty prevailed. In that year the avIioIo 
amount of the duties received on French articles 
amounted to only 3,327,000/. Our gross Customs 
duties amoimted 

In 1K.1!) to .i;25,0(i5,()OG 

1S61 to 2:i,(!57,ni3 

Dcci-ease .... 1,407,553 

of which a considerable proportion is due to the 
interruption of oiu commerce with America. But 
supposing the entuc million and a half to have been 
sacrificed by the Treaty with France, have there been 
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counter* 
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by the cx 
tfusioii ot 
trade. 


Our iiji- 
jK)rtH from, 
uucl ex- 
poi ts ti>, 
Fuance. 


no advantages wliicli have connterhalanced this loss ? 
As already shown, the export trade of England in 
1801 was absolutely maintained hy our increased and 
increasing exports to Erance, and that at the time of 
all otlicrs Avhen wo most needed it, because of the 
great decline of our export trade to the United States. 
Whilst our total exports to Erance in 1869 were 
rejm'sented hy 9,501,000/., the total in 1801 amounted 
to little less than 17,000,000/., an additional export of 
seven millions and a haK to counterbalance a loss of 
revenue of one million and a half. When wo consider 
the cm])loyment which this additional t^’ade must 
have given to British manufactures and produce, as 
well as to tlu! British merchant and shipowner, who 
can doubt that the j)olicy of the commercial treaty 
was right, even though it did reduce the duties chielly 
ui)on ai'ticles of luxury ? 

TIk; list of our Erench imports and exports in 1 8G0 
is a long hut not an uninteresting one : — 


IMT'OUTS. 


Exrorrs. 




VAI.rUD A'l 



V\!»’rD AT 

Coni of all sorts . . . 


Wool 

, 

£573,091 

Silk, Stulls, and Rihhtins 


Coals 


r)(>4,243 

Si»irits 

. 1,058., 371) 

Coi)j)er 


548,072 

Wine 

. 1,03(»,G20 

Iron 


370,381 

Raw Silk* 

. 833,208 

Silk, Thrown and Yarn . 


353,578 

Supjar 

. 7SG.027 

Linseetl Oil 


342,021 

Gluves 

. 566, («i9 

Woollen Manufactures . 


2!):j,6:$!) 

Butler 

. 4n,(>4i 

Cotton ,, 


2ts,2(il 

ESSS 

. 399, (its 

AVtK»llen Yarn .... 


233,828 

Cotton Manufactures . . 

. 384,251 

Machinery 


171,020 

AVatches* 

. 334,825 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 


llS,2(i5 

Seeds 

. 308,200 

Tin, imwrought . . . 


11.5,123 

Silks, uucmuucralcd . . 

. 277,S2(i 

Horses 


94,740 

Straw JMaiting and Chi]' 

. 182,530 

Tclcgra])hic AY ires . . 


75,461 

Oil- Seed Cake .... 

. lG5,(>(i7 

Linen Yarn 


70,620 

Rape Seed 

, ] 40,933 

Linen Manufactures . . 


63,582 

Roots and Root Fronts . 

. 139,013 

Silk „ . . 


60,124 


* These are chielly the' productions of Italy and Switzerland, sent through 
France to the British merchant. 
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Ijivorts. I Exports. 

VAlVnt A I 

Hides 1 Cuttoii Yarn .... 

Oxen, Cows, and Horses . Spirits 49, (HO 

Clt'cks lll(i,:Vs7 A)»parel, Slops, «S.e. . . 44,4 IS 

Arlifieiiil Flowers .... li:5,;iss Tin J Mates 

Creani of Tartar .... ]0;V2(^'2 Painters’ Colours . . . :M,(Is*2 

bladder and ]\la«l(]er ll(K»t . 9-2,210 Cement ;12,:)7.0 

Silk IMusli for making Hats 90, 074 Lead and SI a >t .... 24,197 

Wool S9,734 Caontehoiic iVtannlaetiires 18,472 

Flax 87,40.> Salt]»etro 17,701 

J'otatoes 74,527 Drugs JO,2();5 

KmOroidory and Needlow ork 0:1,770 

Haw Cotton 02,502 

Tallow 00,042 Raw ami Thrown Silk :l,:{2s,470 

Carancine 51,708 AV«k)1 I,I70,:17(^ 

China and IViitela in . . . 49,80.") Sced.s :1‘)9,107 

llarnioninmsaml.Seraphines 48,024 Flax :i(M;,(ilO 

Straw llonnets and Hats . 40,917 Indigo 22:i,4(»:i 

Kitl Skins, dressed. . . , 44,087 Cop]icr 211,051 

Books 9l,:i92 Hair, ^lannfaetiiK's «4' . . 1:17,974 

Asphaltmn and Bitumen . 28,1.50 Cotfee i:iO,:i(;o 

IVints and Drawings . , . 27,:19:1 Rice J20,:i:n 

Lace ......... 24,487 Oils — Cocoa Rut, Palm, Seed 121,909 

Cambrics and French La^^n.s 20,928 Hides 11.5,001 

Api>les' 20,:i:i9 IVinc 101,:J9(> 

Salted Pork 14,00:i Flei^hants’ Teeth .... 52,708 

Pap(‘r Hangings .... 1 .*1,797 Peru viaii Bark 50,9*22 

j\Iannfactures of Ca<aitchonc 4,950 Caontehoiic 47,287 

IVorstod Yarn, ij<>t dyc<l . 1,779 Si^mgc 41,:i:i7 

Machinery, Tools, & Cutlery 2,902 Tin .‘10,1.52 

Fancy Oniamciits of Iron . 1,0.94 Rum and other Spirits . . 27,:108 

Quicksilver 2.4,9:10 

Cocoa 20,217 

Silks of India 10,227 

Raisins 15,00.4 

Cochineal i:j,151 


This list will shoAV the very general character of our cimractor 
imports from France, with which country our trade, port^fn^a 
noAV that restrictions on both sides are removed, will, i^'ranco. 
no donht, hereafter partake largely of the character of 
an exchange of commodities according to the varia- 
tions of fashion and the requirements of the period in 
either country. For example, in 1860 we were large 
importers of com Irom Franc*c, our own harvest heing 
deficient ; hut in 1861 We Avcrc exporters of corn to 
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our neighbours, their harvest having been greatly 
iinpid in- below the average. In the superior articles of dross, 
the ’impor- wliichtlie Frcnch know so well how to manufacture — 
stuff's and ribbons, gloves, boots, artificial 
lowers — it is curious to sec how largely our receipts 
from Prance have increased under the now tariff*. The 
imjiorts in successive years liave been 



ISnS. 

1850. 

IWO. 

jSilk StuHs and lli]»))oiiK . . . 

,£1,1.51,871 . 

. £l,;i72,0(i5 . 

. £1,909,9:30 

Kid Gloves 


. 487,775 . 

5f;(),0(>9 

Silk Mannfacturos, imoimiucrated 

204, ‘MKJ . 

. 2^0,770 . 

. 277,820 

J kbits, &c 

111,215 . 

. 111,002. 

1 : 39,013 

l^laitin^ of Straw, Chip, &c. . . 

105,7«S5 . 

125,1 02 . 

182,5:30 

Artilicial Elowers 

10 : 1,077 . 

07 , 27:3 . 

. 113,;388 


Kiiii-y pro- Tlio imjiortatiou of certain dcscrijitions of dairy 
produce has increased in the same way : as, for 


examph', 

1,S5S. LS(iO. 

Jiutter c;»7,i)!J7 . . .Clf)‘ 2 ,'IS() . . L-44I,(m 

E};f?i . . 2‘);i,i>8.S . . a!K),(iLS 


aocksand Aiid WO hav(} a like increase in clocks and watches, 
w.i,cKs. last-mcnlioned of these arc less the manu- 

facture of Prance than of Switzerland. 


isr»,s. 1S.7!). jsco. 

cliK'ks X7(i,r>i!> . . .t!io, 22 (i . . 

Wak'lics 2(K,12.'> . . 2I(>,73S . . 334,82.5 


But enough has been said to show the effect of the 
new tariff on our imports from Prance, from whence 
we have now the opportunity of acquiring many 
articles of which the supply is extremely valuable to 
us, at rates which were quite unknoAvn to our fore- 
fathers. 

Of the results of the new state of tilings on the 
other side, it is to bo regretted that it is impos- 
sible to speak with the’ same parficularity, the tariff 
having only come into operation in P’rance late in 
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1801, and the tables of exports for that year not being 
yet published. Of the general result we arc apprised, 
and the very large increase in tl»e exportation of our 
home productions and manufactures has been already 
ohseiwed upon ; hut the details of that increase are, 
unfortunately, not before us. 

Our ox])orts to h'rance of foreign and colonial 
produce and manufactures amounted in 1800 to 
nearly seven millions and a half, which shows the 
extent to which England is doing the carrying trade 
of the neighbouring country. The fact is, that the ThcFrench 
mercantile marine of Hrance of late years has scarcely “laHuo. ' ' 
increased at all ; and that at the present time the 
greater 2 iart of the commerce of the Erimch is done 
in English and American bottoms. On the 1st 
January, 1858, the whole French mercantile marine 
only consisted of 

34, Sin Sailini’ Ships, of the lau’dcii of 9S0,4()r> Tons. 


;h:3;J0 Stcaniors „ 7‘2,S7<> „ 

Total .. l!S,17r) Vessels of I ,or>:5,:3;5n 


'Whilst Ejigland has 

I Sailing; Ships, of t!ie hurdeu of 5,210,^2 1 Tons. 


2,:i:J7 Steiuneis ,, r)00,in 

Total .. 3S,r)01 Vessels ot r,,710,miS 


The trade of England with France nearly all con- TmiowHU 
centrates itself in London. But, as has been already 
stated, a very considerable proportion of the imports 
and exports takes jdace at Southampton and Folkc- Folke- 
stone, to which ports goods arc sent from London and 
received by railway. Nearly all the eggs imported 
from France come through the former port, and 
nearly all the silk goods through the latter. 

The trade with France is ciiielly conducted in our 
oA^Ti vessels. Of the total tonnage entered inwards 
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in 1860, amountin" to 737,000 tons, 629,000 was 
British and 208,000 foreign. This proportion is 
much greater in the London trade, only 22,000 being 
foreign, whilst 15:1-, 000 was British tonnage. Nearly 
the Avliole of the latter tonnage was in steam ship- 
])ing, in which form nearly all the intcreonrse hotAveen 
the Channel ])orts is also conducted, only hulky 
articles, such as coal, iron, copper, &c., being noAV 
sent to Prance in sailing A'^essels. It sliould he oh- 
sciwcd, hoAvcver, that before the repeal of the duties, 
the wine trade between I^ondon and Bordeaux was 
conducted in small A'csscls, bripmtines and, schooners, 
lielonging to a few OAvners, and permanenily engaged 
in this trade, of whieli tlicy may be said to haA'e had 
a sort of monopoly. This state of thinj^ will, of 
course, be altogether changed with the ojicning of 
the wine trade, and the importation of large quan- 
tities of Avincs from shiiipers not prcwibusly engaged 
in the linglish trade. 

The Hfcthuen Treaty, Avdiich for a century and a 
half has been so prejudicial to English commerce 
AAith Prance, was intended to open up to*us immense 
adA'antages in connexion AA'ith “ our ancient ally,” 
PoRTiJGAii. To suppose that a trade, with a coimtry 
containing only 4<,000,000 inhabitants, could compen- 
sate us for the loss of our trade AA^ith a country 
containing nearly 40,000,000, ATas against all the 
princij)les of common sense. 

The object of the Methuen Treaty Avas to introduce 
our Avoollens into the limited market of Portugal, 
from Avhich they happened at the time to be ex- 
cluded. The extent to which the object was accom- 
plislied is shown by the fact that our export of 
Avoollcns to Portugal in 1860 was to the value of 
less than 125,000/. Oar Avholc Export to Portugal 
amounted in 1860 to little more than two millions. 
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and this was nearly an eighth above the average. 

To secure a trade Avith a poor country, which, in a 
century and a half, has only developed itself to the 
extent of two millions, Ave may ho said to have 
sacriliced not merely our commerce with Prance, hut 
all that large proportion of our national debt Avhich 
has arisen from our wars Avith that great country. 

The only article of great account which the Portu- “Port” 
guesc had to send us in return for oiu’ AvooUens Avas 
their wine, shipped at Porto or Oporto, and conse- 
quently knoAvn to us by the name of “ Port.” It has 
been of j}q small advantage to Portugal to find a 
customer for this Avine in so rich a nation as ours — 
the more so as no other people have shoAvn them- 
selves inclined to he drinkers of it. Of an average 
of 35,000 pipes of port Avine shipped at Oporto, from 
1851 to 1858, 27,000 pipes came to the United King- 
dom, Avhilst only 2,000 Avent to any other European 
country, and only 0,000 clseAvhcre.* England, there- 
fore, may he said to he almost the sole customer of 
Portugal. 

Our imports from Portugal in 1800 amounted, in Onr im- 
the Avhole, to 1,882,293/. This includes not only iMriugai’."* 
the imports from Poidugarpropcr, but from Madeira, 
the Azores, the Canary and the Cape de Verd Islands. 

The principal articles imported were — 

Wijic valued at 


Wool „ 2 : 10 , 1'24 

Cork „ 

Oranges and Lemons . . . 

Oils— Olive, Palm, and f'ced . ILljlGG 

(Lxeii b2,(174 

Elephants’ Teeth :^:i,S47 

Orchil 29,J)3S 

Com (chiefly Indian Coin;. . 20,891 

Onions 20,616 

Figs 13,627 

Potatoes 12,r)51 


Chiclfy to Prazil. 
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Argol. 

OrcliiL 


Cork. 

Oxen. 

Fniit. 

Onions. 


C()])per Ore valued at .i;ir),2Sr) 


Argol „ 8,7o() 

Cream of Tartar ........ „ (>,910 

Lead „ 5,005 

Hides „ 4, .589 

8])irits „ 5,707 

vSalt „ 5,4 1 

Corks, ready-made „ 1,9S7 

(jraj)es „ 1,5()S 

Cliesnuts „ 1,245 


“Argol” and “ Cream of Tartar” are tlie same 
articles, the latter being argol purified. Argol is 
produced in wine countries by the deposit of a crust 
on the sides of tins vessels in which wine has been 
kept. It is much used by dyers to dispose the stuffs 
to receive their colours. The orchil, of which we 
obtain a large quantity from Madeira, the Canary 
and the Cape de Verd Islands, is a sea-lichen yielding 
a beautiful purple tincture, also used by dyers. It 
is fo\Tnd on our own coasts, especially on the Isle 
of Portland; hut the Madeira and Canary Islands’ 
orchils arc the most esteemed, and fetch occasionally 
an exceedingly high price. At periods of scarcity, 
orchil has been known to he sold as high«as 1,000/. a 
ton ; but it is probable that the progress of chemical 
science will find a substitute for tliis colour, as it has 
for others. The condition of our trade affords us 
facilities for the admission of cork from Portugal; 
but although we obtain it in large quantities, it is 
not so much esteemed as Spanish cork. The num- 
ber of animals we impoi*t from Portugal has been 
increasing for several years. They principally come 
to Southampton in steam vessels, and are sent to the 
London market ; but although very fine beasts, they 
are frequently much deteriorated by the voyage. 

Our imports of garden produce and fruit from 
Portugal arc increasing; and this 'trade might, Avith 
advantage, be further developed. The Portugal onion 
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is a cheap and delicate vegetable, and is getting to he 
mnch esteemed. Portugal grapes also reach us in Grapes, 
good condition, and are sold at prices which admit 
of their general consumption. Our chief fruit trade Oningcr.. 
with Portugal is, however, in oranges. Wo are in- 
debted to the Portuguese for this most delieious of 
tropical fmits, they having originally transferred 
the plant from China to their oum country. Tlie 
orange trade in England is now one of consideral)le 
value and imj)ortance, oranges being even cheaper 
tlian most of our domestic fraits, Avliilst tliey are 
])erl>aps the most refreshing and wholesome ol' all the 
fruits we gather or import. Oranges are imported 
in boxes (iontaining from 250 and upwards, and in 
chests holding 500 to 1,000. The (luantity imported 
has been steadily increasing for some years past. Jn 
the tlirce years ending Avith 1812 the average imports 
were 83 1,070" boxes ; in the five years ending with 
1850 they Ivad increased to 380,000 boxes. Since 
then the quantity has licen computed in bushels. 

The average annual imports in the live years ending 
Avith ]80() .were 077,110 bushels. The quantity 
taken for consumption has now reached upwards 
of 1,000,000 bushels, and, assuming each bushel to 
contain G50, this A^ould gh'c 050 millions of oranges, 
or about 22 annually for each individual in the 
kingdom. 

Tlic (uiantity of oranges imriorted in 1800 were as oriiiif,"*x 

^ ~ iiii ported. 

tollows 



IJUSITELS. 

VALUE. 

From llie Azores . . . 

, (.*27,709 . 

. . . 

From 1 Portugal .... 

. 2IS,4S(> . 

. . . n;i,ss() 

From S]>ain 

. jr)JS,(J7‘l . 

. . . 77,079 

From Sicily 

. 140, 9S3 . 

. . . 01,547 

Fi»m other Quivrt-crs . . 

S,5(H . 

. . . 4,200 

Total* . . . 

],I54'410 . 

. . . c59o,:j:)9 
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The 

t)raiigcfi of 
“ St. Mi- 
chael.” 


Oiir fx- 
to 

Portugal, 


The group of nine islands known as the “ Azores,” 
from which the largest portion of this supply comes, 
produces the finest oranges. Those from the Island 
of San Miguel (or St. Michael) arc the most esteemed 
by us. Tlie imports of oranges from the Azores have 
doubled during the last five years, and the produc- 
tion of oranges has consequently become the occupa- 
tion of the jiopulation of tlic islands. The orange- 
gardens in St. Michael arc now walled, and tho 
liloom carefully protected. They gather the oranges 
for the London market as early as November. Up 
to 1853 thei’C was a duty of 2s. M. a bushel on 
oranges and lemons, Avhicli was reduced to 8d. a 
bushel in that year. This greatly stimulated the 
trade, not so much by making oranges and lemons 
cheaper or inferior to the consumer, as by relieving 
the importer from a restriction. In 1800 the Sc?, 
duty was repealed, and these delicious fruits can now 
be im])orted fr<'e. AVe think that we already see the 
advantage of this relief to the trade in the large 
quantities and superior qualities of tho oranges sold 
in tho streets of Loudon in the early part of 1802. 

Our exports to Portugal in 1800 consisted of — 

Cotton MamifiK'tnre.s valued at U77o,;U7 


Iron 101,125 

Woollen Mannftietiircs 12-I,7.*{1) 

Putter 110,058 

8j»irits 47,d5S 

Coals 44,702 

Silk Mamifactnriis 41,050 

Hardwares anti Cutlery :i(>,020 

Linen 81,88!) 

Copjier 24,101 

Macliinery 21,427 

Cotton Yarn 20,247 

Priiiistone, Rclinctl 18,442 

Apparel and Slo])s 10, (>03 

Tin Plates 10,597 

Drugs , 8,192 

Earthenware and Porcelain .... 7,415 

Paintci's’ Colours 7,145 
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(^lass Manufactures 

. valued at .C(),r)71 

AVliite Lead 

r),si2 

Till, llu\vroui,dit 

. ■ 5,n27 

Lead and Sliot 

4,4;j(> 

Stationery 

4,:i7!) 

Soil]i 

1,1-17 

Su.^w and Molasses 

„ si),oo<) 

Haiv Cotton 

44,014 

In(li:;o 

;ir),ssi 

'Tea 

:jr>,20‘2 

Rice 

;}4,4‘29 

' Silk 

Ls,ir,7 

Flax and llenijv 



In return for tlic oran"e.s Ave received from the Azoi’es, Timiowith 
AVe sent to.tllOSCi islands Oie Azores. 


Cottnn OikhIs 
AVnollen „ 
Siij;’ur, lleliiicd 
Apparel . . 


valued at ir)7,f;()s 
11 ,S 14 


Some small quantities of earlhemvare, cuth'ry, iron, 
liucD, silk, and colonial produce, the total amounting 
to less than 100,000/. 

AVith Madeira our trqdc has declined in con- Tm.ie with 
sequence of the destruction of the grape in that^‘“^'‘'‘‘’ 
island. Our importation of Madeira Avine in 18(50 
Avas to the exttmt of nearly (50,000 gallons, AAhilst 
thirty years ago it exceedtjd 300,000 gallons. The 
number of English ships also visiting the island has 
fallen otf. Eormcrly both East and AA'cst Indiamcn 
touched at Madeira on their outward A'oyagc to take 
in Avines or proAusions; hut the island is nOAV ordi- 
narily only sighted. M"e sent to Madeira last year 
about 69,000/. AA'orth of goods, of Avhich cotton and 
Avoollens formed the major part. 

Our trade Avith Portugal is almost exclusively r.iiti.sh 
carried on Avith Opoido and Lisbon. The Portuguese finj*, joyed 
arc almost Avholly indebted to us for shipping. Of 972 
vessels which arrived from Portugal, Madeira, and the tugai. 
Azores in 1800, 815 wore IJritish, 83 only Portuguese, 
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and 74 the vessels of other nations. Liverpool shares 
with London in the trade to Portugal. Southampton 
also does some portion of it. 

Whilst England lias done everything during the 
last century and a half to cultivate an intimate 
commercial exchange with the little territory of 
l^ortugal, her rulers up to a very reeent i)eriod have 
done scarcely anything to bring about more intimate 
relations ivith her far ricluir, more populous, and 
more productive neighbour, Spain. The Spanish 
Government has been, no doubt, as much answerahhj 
for this as was our own. Up to ISIS nothing could 
he worse than the commercial sy^stem of Spain. It 
was a sy'^stem of ])rohibitions, under which the imjior- 
tation of articles of foreign manufacture or production 
into that country^ was almost absolutely ]>rohil)ited. 
Yid Sjiain had an article of gn^at importance to ex- 
port, of which England took a large su])ply. Di'sjiitc 
prohibition, therefore, trade went on. England 
annually received more and more Sheny from Cadiz, 
and Spain, although sb{^ prohibited them, ivas supplied 
with more and more Pritish manufactures from 
England. It ivas, of coursti, the smugglca* ivho 
reaped the advantage. The trade f)f tin; contrahan- 
dista became an established business in Spain. It 
w'as computed that from 100,000 to 150,000 persons 
were dirocUij engaged in the occui)ati(>n of smug- 
gling. The number hulircclhf engaged Avas b'gion; 
for the Sj)anish custom-house Avas so notorioAxsly 
corrupt, that almost any goods could be got tlu’ougb 
it for a consideration. A fcAV years ago it was 
corajmted that 3,000 actions AA'crc annually insti- 
tuted in Spain against illicit traders. “ The courts 
of laAv AA'erc filled Avith perjury and the country AAuth 
bloody conflicts.” Y.ct, nevcrtbeless, Ercncb and 
English goods might he purchas(;d iu all the shops at 
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Madrid, and, indeed, ihrougliout Sj^ain, at very little 
more than their price at Bayonne or Gibraltar, from 
whence tliey were principally smucjgled. Tlirce- 
fourths, in fact, of the trade of S2)ain was in the 
hands of the contrabandist as, and the Government 
revenue was ju’oportionately small. 

In 1849 the S2)anish Government adopted a some- a S|)aiii-ii 
what more rational system, and introduced a tariff, 
which removed prohibitions and levied od 
duties upon articles of different classes. These duties 
are in many cases too high, and tliere is a discrimi- 
nating duj.y of 20 per cent, on importations in foreign 
vessels, which, considering the jnesent condition of 
tlu; Si)anish mercantile marhic, must 02>crate as an 
additional tax on the consiuner, Avithout in any way 
profecting or encouraging Spanish shipping. But 
the effect of this tariff has been favourable. The 
trade of Spain since 1819 has decidedly been in- 
creasing. The exports of Sjiain in 1850 were only 
4<,000,000/. per annum; ‘in 185G they had risen to 
1 0,630,000/. per annum ; and the imjiorts had risen 
from 0,0005000/. to 13,000,000/. I'etal increase of 
trade in six years nearly 1 1, 000,000/. 

The statistics of our own trade ivilh Siiain are not Our ex 
easily given, inasmuch as so large a proportion ofs,lhi* ' 
our goods Avere foi a long 2)eriod imj)ortcd clan- 
destinely through Gibraltar, Malta, and Portugal ; 
and a considerable proportion, though not to the same 
extent as formerly, continues to be introduced in+o 
that country through the same channels. But our 
direct exports to Spain have been increasing. They 
amounted 

In 1S.")0 tn £S64,ni)7 

lS.A4to . . . 1,4:16,106 

18.56 tn ... i.n-Z.SO:! 

18.581.0 . . . 2,.166,.562 

186(> t>. . •2,62;i,2!U 
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Our im- 
ports from 
Spain. 


Our imports have gone up during the same period 
from three millions and a half to four millions. These 
consist of 


viz.— 


Raisins . . 

. £■'(!», SIKJ 

Nuts . . . 

. 112,865 

Oranges . . 

. 77,(179 

Alinoinls . 

15,7(»9 

Figs , . . 

. 11,874 

Grapes . . 

4,730 


Wheat and Flonr 

Lead 

Quicksilver 

()ros, iiTieniiiiierated 

Wook Shee]) and Lanil^s’ . . . 

(yopper Ore and Ci»}>{»er . . 

Oxen 

Manganese Ore . . . . 



V(Wk 

Oli^e Oil 

Madder 

Li(juorice Juice and Paste . . . 


\ allied in IRfiO at £1,734,613 


4 ^* 7,150 

4(15,093 

374,497 

271,209 

i;s,His 

97,743 

91,49.s 

6(1,177 

41,059 

34,019 

29,813 

J(),4H0 

9,692 

3,755 


shen-y. The sliciTy wines, which .are cxclnsively shipped at 
Cadiz, are little likely to be superseded in this country 
as dinner wines ; unless, indeed, their price shoidd he 
maintained at rates beyond tlieir intrinsic value. The 
quantity of this wine entered for home consumption 
in England in 18G1 was greatly in excess of preceding 
years; and it is to he hoped that the reduction of 
duty in this country will develop the trade and 
permit ns to have purer and, at the same time, 
cheaper specimens of the article. 

The fruit trade with Spain is chiefly in what are 
Prj fruits, kuown as “ dry fruits.” Our duties on raisins and 
almonds were?, up to 1853, very exorbitant. They 
were then reduced, and tlie consequence has been 
largely increased importation. We derive the host 
Raisins raisiiis (muscatels) and the best almonds (Jordan) 
staonfls. from Malaga ; Valencia also supjdies us witli these 
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fruits. TlJo nuts, for which avc pay so large a sum Barcelona 
as 112,000/. a year, come from Tarragona (these 
are known as Barcelona nuts). Our corn trade ('-rn 
with Spain would rise into increased impoi-tance 
were there more facilities of inland carriage. At 
present, so large a projiortion of the produce has to 
h(‘ brought down to tlie x>ort of shipment on mules, 
tliat. great waste is the consequence, as well as an 
undue expense for conveyance, 'flic cxjiort of miiuTals Minerals 
I’rom Spain has been increasing in iinjiortance, and 
the (]uantity of lead, quicksilver, copper, and other 
ores, manganese, &c., which we derive IVom Spanish 
mines is now" considcrahle. Many of them are in 
the hands of English capitalists and arc worked hy 
English companies. Malaga is tlie chief port for the 
export of ores : all the lead ores which are worked 
on the coast near Adra are sent to Malaga for ship- 
ment. The produce of some other mines near Seville 
are shqiped at Cadiz, to w'hich they are brought 
by raihvay. It is curious to observe how the 
relations of Sjiain and England have alien'd with 
regard to wool, of which we at one time' derived wooi. 
our largest import from Spain. At jiresent tin* 
quantity of wool we reci'ive IVom that country is 
comparatively unimportant; and, indeed, is largely 
exceeded by tlw' (juantity f*l‘ woollens which we send 
to her. 

Spain is so product ivf' a country — her riches arc sopiiect -md 
vast, and her labour is so cheap — that there can bctrad™Kith 
no doubt that we might do a much larger trade wdth 
her were her internal customs’ system placed upon a 
footing of more liberality. Spain has fallen from her 
high estate amongst commercial nations by her own 
fault, though it is not entirely hy her own fault that 
she has not a better trade with England ; for certainly 
the English Government l»avc done little to cultivate 

• T 2 
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commercial relations with this important, prolific, 
and adjacent country. 

Exports to already observed, that it is difficult to 

vSpaiu. estimat e the amount of the exportations from England 

to Sjtain. In 18(»0 those direct to S^xiin amounted 
to 2,0255,291/. ; but those to Gibraltar, Avhieh were 
no doubt largely intended for Spain, amounted to 
1,2 ft, 2355/. more; and if we add the exportations to 
Malta and Gozo, of wdiich a part Avould go to Spain, 
we have an additional sum to add to the amount. 
It is possible that in the whole we do not send much 
less than 4<, 000, 000/. a year of our produce to Spain. 
The following table will sIioav the items : — 

Exports to Spain, Gibraltar, and Mai/fa, IMtiO. 


JVuTICLES, ( Sl‘A.IN, iGlBIlAhTARj MaLTA. 

! : I 


1 

Iron 

C() 1(1,0 17 

.'t:37,024 

1 

£23,856 

1 Linen Yarn 

•MS, IIS 

102,932* 


(Vials 

2-2i, 

37,221 

61,224 

Machinery 

3t)S,osT 


Woollen Manufactures , . i 

li'i.Dw; 

74,659 

44,871 

CVitton . 

90,0S() 

623,166* 

354,390 

Hardwares and (.hitlery . • 

91,7.0.5 

33,-s48 

8,301 

Tin Plates and rnwr<»iyi;ht 

52,300 

K,021 

1,623 

Bacon and Hams .... 

48,405 



Telegraphic Wires .... 

:t9,757 



Cfirriiigcs of all sorts , 

35,607 



Provisions 

35,940 

— 

2,537 

Silk Manufactures . . . 

i 21,156 

14,668* 

2,580 

Soda . , . ... 

1 17,985 

! 

1 


Gotton Yarn . . 

i 15,744 

4,660 1 

1 40,032 

Fish (Cod and LiiiL*’) . . 

1 14,341 



Copper, Wrought . . 

12,745 

4,620 

10,829 

Dnigs 

7,617 



Linseed Oil 

7,605 

— 

1 2,199 

Woollen Y^arn 

7,137 

3,967 

! 

Apparel 

5,535 

38,684* 

! 23,856 

Glass 

3,505 

— 

1 2,969 


* These are the princiiml articlei for Some portion of the exports 

to Gibraltar are for tratte with Mon^cco, and those to Malta for trade with Tripoli 
and Tunis, 
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It will be seen that whilst the heavier articles, 
iron, coals, machinery, hardwares, tin-plates, tele- 
graphic wires, carriages, ])rovisions, fish, cop])cr, 
drags, and oil, go to Sj)ain direct, the eontrabandista 
still does the principal trade in the lighter articles, 
such as cotton prints and wearing apparel, as well 
as a very large proporlion ol' the business in linen 
yarn, \voollens, silk manufactures, and the better 
sorts of cutlery. Gibraltar formerly did an enor- 
mous contraband trade with 8pain in the article of 
tobacco, but this has declined. Tea, howevei’, is 
still carricjf^l into Spain from Gibraltar in defiance 
ol‘ the customs. 

Our trade with It.via' is represented bv the follow- with 
tahie : 


STATES. 

IM POUTS 

FKOM. 

ExrouTs 

TO. 

Sardinia ((loiioa) 


€2,207, 1:J2 

Tiisfjiiiy (Lfjiliorii) 

r)7d.O(>4 

1,198,2.57 

J'apal Slat t's ((‘j vita Veccliia, Aiifona) . . . 


.>02,371 

I Two Sifilics (Najdos, Palermo, Marsala, &c.) . 

l,.S()7,fH>4 

1,17!»,000 

Austrian Territwies (Vemee and Trieste) . . 

98(>,34J) 

J,l€SS,0J)8 

Tot.xl 

i:3,734,.s74 

Xi;, 70.0,81 8 

i 


'This table apy)ears to show a very large balance 
in favour of Great Britain. The discrepancy is to 
some extent to he accounted for by a proportion of 
the produce of Tsorthern Italy, especially silk, coming 
to us through hh’ance and by the Bhinc. The iron 
and coal exported to Sardinia for railway pui’poscs 
also swells the amount of exports. 

During the last ten vears our trade ^vith Italy it« increase 
has been gradually mercasing, especially with Sar- cm ituiy 
diiiia, our exports 'to Avhich* country have almost 
doubled in amount. Thiii result is attributable to 
improved means of internal communication, which 
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attributa- 
ble to iin- 
provotl 
ineanK of 
internal 
transit. 


Tuscany. 


I »oiac‘ic 
acid. 


Lt'shoni 

bonnets. 


promises ra])idly to place the city of Genoa at the 
head of the Italian cities of commerce, if not to 
restore her to something like her former greatness. 
Hound in by an amphitheatre of mountains, the 
difficulty attending the conyeyance of heavy goods 
from Genoa to the interior greatly circumscribed her 
trade ; hut now tliat the mountains have been pene- 
trated by a railway, which brings Genoa into direct 
communication, not only with Piedmont, but with the 
Milanese, Lombardy, Parma, Modena, Venice, and 
even with the Tyrol, her trade must acquire greatly 
increased importance immediately peace js restored 
to tlio country she supplies. 

"With Tuscany our trade has also increased largely 
of late, probably in consequence of the completion of 
the railway between L(‘ghorn and Horence, and the 
opening o\it ol’ Lucca, Sienna, and other productive 
districts. AVe oblain, via Tx'ghorn, largb quantities of 
tlic (larrara and Sienna marbles and of Horacic acid, 
the latter used as a flux fVu’’ metals, and brought to us 
from the famous lagoons iwiar Monte Cerbole,* where 
an ingenious manufacturer, M. Larderel (Count de la 
Pomarance), lias constructed pans in which water, im- 
pregnated with the acid, is evaporated by the heat of 
the lagoons, and the acid deposited in crystals. AVe 
also derive through Tjcghorn considerable quantities 
of Lucca and Plorcnce oil, anchovies, lard, lambskins, 
copper ore, rags, and some wheat and flour. The 
“ Ijeghom bonnets ” and “ Tuscan hats,” once so 
fashionable, are now' to a great extent supplanted, 
although the heavy duty which formerly existed on 
them has been removed. The fact appears to be, 

* Tliose lairoons .-ire spread oA'er a surface of tliirty stpiare miles. They consist 
of a nnrnher of low vtdctuioes and springs in a furious state of ebullition. The 
ground ui»on the b;ud^s shakes and burns beneath the feet. The vai>ours, which 
are impregnated AAith the Iwacitf jicid, send out dense and unsavoury odours. 
The peasants of the (’.ouiitiy long deemed the district an entrance to the infernal 
regions, and regarded it Avith great superstition {ndc Dr. BoAvring’s Report on the 
Statistics of Tuscany). 
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that our own manufacture of straw bonnets has so 
considcx’ably improved as to supersede the Tuscans, 
whicli always were extremely high in price. 

With the Papal States we can scarcely he said tiio Tnpai 
to have any trade ; some cream of tartar, lamhskins, 
rags, w'alnut wood, and hrimstonc, constituting the 
Avliolc of our imports, the value of Avhich is 
lery trifling. With Southern Italy (Naples and 
Sicily) wc have, however, been doing a largely Nivpios. 
increasing trade; and it is to b(i hojjcd, now that 
a more rational govcrnriunit is likely to be established 
in this kingdom, that it Avill gi'catly and speedily 
ini])rove. * Sicily was once the granary of Europe, siciiy, 
and both its soil and climate allbrd it the means of 
liroducing almost any amount of grain. But the <=“»“- 
labours of the husbandman and of the merchant were 
both, for a long time, restricted hy a scries of the most 
odious and oppressive I’cstnunts; having apparently 
for their sole object to create a monoi)oly in the 
exi)ort trade of grain iij favour of persons of high 
distinction, and even, it has been said, in favour 
of momberji of the family of the Sovereign himself. 

In the same nay the late Neapolitan (lovtnnmcnt 
dealt Avith the suli)hur trade. Some few years since saipimr. 
they adopted measures which vu’tually j)laced that 
trade in the hands of a French company ; and had 
not the British (jovernment remonstrated and secured 
an alteration of the .system, England would have 
been compelled to purchase all her suljdiur through 
the intervention of the French. Our trade with 
Sicily foi- this article has been rising rapidly and 
largely. In 1833 Ave only took 19,122 tons of sul- 
phur from Sicily : in 1838, 38,654 tons : but our pre- 
sent import exceeds an average of 50,000 tons ; and 
the value of the* quantity .imported in 1860 Avas 
computed at nearly 500Jjb0Z. The ‘wine Avhich wc and wii.«. 
obtain from Sicily 'is the produce of the district 
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around Marsala, and was first introduced into con- 
sumption in England in consequence of a report 
from Lord Nelson, recommending it for the use of 
the fleet instead of rum. In general this wine is 
very indifferently made from grapes which are grown 
on or close to the ground, from which they derive 
an earthy flavour. The wine sent to England is 
|)rincipally grown and shipjjed hy English capitalists 
who hfive embarked in the trade, and who have 
their business at Marsala. More cai-e is bestowed 
on the vintage where their influence prevails; hut 
still the wine of Marsala, although it has inanv 
good qualities, cannot he regarded as likely to eom- 
])efc with the vintage of Sjjain; and latterly the 
imj)Ovtation has not been increasing. 

The oil The best olive oil brought from Southern Italy 

Oaiupoh. comes from (lallipoli, and since the reduction of duty 
on this article the trade has been largtdy increased. 
The whole counti'y between (fioja and Gaeta is covered 
with olive trees; and, in fact, Apulia and Calabria 
may he said to produce little else. The olives are 
permitted to hang on the trees till they drop; 
they are then picked up hy women and children 
and carried to fhe mill, at which they are expressed. 
The oil is then brought, in sheep or goat-skin sacks, 
on the hacks of mul(‘s, to the magazine, or cistern, 
of the merchant, in Gallipoli, in which it is clarilied 
to the highest possible degree. When the oil is to 
he shipi)ed, it is drawn off* from the cistern jnto 
skins, and carried on men’s shoulders to a house 
on the sca-shore, Avhere it is measured in a large 
open basin, and then racked off into casks admir- 
ably made of well-seasoned staves, which, before 
being i)ut together, arc well soaked in sea-water. 
These ca.sks, when filled, are rolled to the brink 
of the sea hy porters, and from thence are towed by 
boats to the skip waiting to ’be laden. There is 
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no reason why Oil, now it can be obtained at a Oou«unip- 
low price, should not enter more larj^cly into ii”Kug 
domestic use in this country. In many culinary 
preparations it is a superior article to butter ; and 
it is probable that, had it not been for the enoi'nious 
customs duty which for some years we levied upon 
this article, it Avould have been much more lai'i^ely 
used by us than it has been. It is objected that 
most' English ])alates dislike the taste of oil ; but 
the fact is that good olive oil has no Imle Avhat- 
ever; and that Avhere tliere is a taste to it, it has 
b(?on either badly manifiulated or has sulfered from 
long kec])i)ig. Tlie pivjudice against oil in England 
more probably arises fronr the us(‘ which has been 
made in this <!Ountry of various descriptions of 
nauseous oils for medicinal purposes. There cjin 
be no doubt that olive oil itself is one of the most 
nutritious anti wholesome of all articles of food. 

Shumac is another article which we di'rive in sLmuac. 
considerable quantities from Southern Italy. The 
Italian shumac is used for producing a full yellow 
dye, approaching to the orangey but the colour is 
said to be fugitive. Commoner sorts of shumac 
produce dove colours in calico-printing, and are also 
capable of dyeing black. Liquorice we cultivate at 
home, especially at Mitcham in Surrey, and Ponte- 
Iract in Vorkshirc, where the strong, rich, black, 
loamy soils are peculiarly suited to the growth of 
the plant. But we dei’ive nearly all our “ Liquorice 
juice and paste ” from Southern Italy, where the roots 
of liquorice are crushed in mills, then slowly boiled 
until they become of a proper consistency, and after- 
wards rellncd and purified. The article is largely used 
in medicine by our chemists, and our importation of 
liquorice juice has? been incr(4asing considerably. 

The comparatively snyill amount of our imiiorts 
from the Austrian possessions in Italy, affords a mon* 
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with interesting and suggestive record than is at first 
trial! tciTi- sight apparent. Tlie two largest items on the list, 
245, 000^. of corn, and 154, 000^. worth of heads 
and bugles, present very different subjects for re- 
flection. Beads and bugles are now almost the 
sole export of the once great and flourishing cora- 
v.nice. mcvce of Vcnico. They arc the produce of her 
own glass manufactories, for which the Venetians 
were once so famous, and of which tlie remains arc 
still carried on on the island of Murano. The 
corn imported w'as, on the other hand, the produce 
ol' the plains of Styria and Sclavonia, brought by 
TrioAo. railway to the flourishing port of Trieste, with which 
our trade with the dominions of Austria will pro- 
bably henceforward he most largely conducted. 
Venice, commercially considered, represents only the 
past; whilst Ih’ieste, ojicning out hitherto nnjiene- 
ti'ated districts to British trade, rejiresPnts, it may 
he hoped, a prosperous future. 

Conuner- ^ rioste, almost the sob; ]j©rt of the great territory 
an' of Austriu, has, 1111110140, been traded ivith by England 
Trieste, to a Very limited extent. Ilemnied in, like (leuoa, 
hv high ranges of mountains, this commercial citv 
has, up to a very recent period, been unable to 
develop her trade, in consequence of the distances 
to he traversed and the difiicultics attimding trans- 
])ort. But the railway system now perfeirted brings 
Trieste not only in direct communication with the 
interior of Austria J’roper, hut opens out to her 
all the commerce of ITungary. Situated as this 
city is, embracing as she docs within her port the 
largest proportion of the commercial marine of the 
empire, having ivithin herself a sound and suc- 
cessful mercantile system of undoubted solidity, 
and having behind her adl the richds of an absolutely 
undeveloped territory of unusual extent and popu- 
lation, there must h(‘ a great? fault and failure 
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somewhere if Trieste, in a very few years, does not 
rise to immense connnereial importance. 

It will have been seen that at the present time Liirgo ex- 
onr whole trade with Austria, throui>jh Venice and'Xch onr 
Trieste, amounts to no more than a million a year 
of imports, and a million and a half of exports — iiiiglit- V)o 
values absolutely trivial, considering the extent 
the empire, and the rich and varied irroduetions 
of almost every section of her territory. Hungary 
can afford any quantity of com and wine, hotli of 
the highest qualities and at the lowest pi'ices. All 
the corn-growing plains, watered by the Hanuhe, can 
now find means of exporting their })r()duce through 
Trieste. The wines of Hungary, ecjual in ev(^ry 
respect to those of Burgundy, are drank in Vienna 
at from sixpence to a shilling a bottle, and can be 
had in England (where they are almost utterly 
unknown) at a veay trifling advance upon that 
])rice, the diflercnce being nothing more than the 
cost of shipment and transit from Trieste. It will 
be the fault of our oum merchants if these wines, 
of which the supply is imlimited, do not come into 
large consumption in this country. Trieste can also 
furnish us with admirable woods, the produce of the 
forests of Carniola; also staves, which we already 
ira])orl to the extent of nearly 100,000/. a year; 
and minerals of almost every description. The rich 
trade of the Austrian Empire, in fact, has been 
almost wholly undeveloped by our merchants. Of 
2,270 vessels which entered Trieste in 1857, only 
ninedy-flve were British ; and our direct Hade witli 
Austria is, in proportion to the i)opTilation of that 
empire, absolutely, at the present time, the smallest 
of any in Europe.* 

I 

* Some allowance has of course to V>e made for trade with the Northern States 
of Austria, the Elbe and Hamburg : but the at)Ovc remark holds good even 
with this allowance. * 
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The following tables will be interesting, as showing, 
at one view, the varied character of the trades which 
we carry on with the different states of Italy : — 

Imi’Orts rtioM Italy, 1800. 


A IITICLKS. 

Sardinia. 

Olive Oil ... ... 

£ 

hSJKh) 

, J^ssential Oils 


I (Jiin Stocks 

4.-, ,551 

Wnliiiit Wood 

1 24J)Td 

1 litirk 

2Sd)lL> 

! I'lirelincd . ... 

20,17S 

[ (.’ream of Tartar 

2,764 

1 Marble 

4,309 

. liuracic Acid i 

- 

j Lard 

— 

Lamb Skins 




— 

CopiKir Ore 

l,^^71 

IlHRS 


(’orn, Wheat, and Flonr . . . 

2,154 

Straw Platt iiii," 

— 

AiU'bovies .... ... 

- 

bladder Root 


Ai’ifol 

— 

Silk 

— 

Straw Hals 

— 

Sbumac 

— 

Tallow 

_ 

Wine 

— 

Vermicelli ami Macaroni . . 

8,.5S7 

Licpiorice Juice and Paste . . 
Prinistwne \ 

- 

Oranjfes and Lemons . . . .! 

— 

Iiarilla j 


Pxuies i 

— 

Juice of Lemons ami Oranges, j 

— 

Ihigles and Olass Heads , . . ; 

— 

Wooden Staves .... 

— 

Currants 

_ - 

Seeds, Ckner and Crass . . . 

— 

Valerian 

— 


1 Tc.scanv. 

i 

Papai. 

States. 

Two 

SlI'IElKH 

Adstioan 

Tmuhtouies 

f £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

148,751 

— 

683,942 

12,083 

— 

— 

41,266 


i:},6So 

S,449 




# 


1 


9,243 

40,032 

22,981 ' 

62,070 




77,3:u> 



1 

56,828 

— 


75,577 ! 

31,769 

3,933 


5,217 1 


— 1 


I5,ls9 

•20,37"> 




lS,9t2 

8,2 H 


1 

1 

20,451 

3 ,()S0 

6,096 

245,743 j 

7,914 


i 

' 

7,129 



! 

— 


71,469 

1 

16,96J) 

! 

35,298 

11,231 1 


— 

17,^60 


3,596 




- 

— 

153,066 

15,148 ; 

3,033 

— 

— 

8,885 

- 

— 

58,278 

1 


— 

1,179 

1 


— 

52,587 

i 


1,559 

475,023 

i 

- 


64,547 


— 

— 

10,574 


— 


8,or>(; 

7,088 

— 

— 

12,093 


-- 



154,534 


— 

— 

98,977 

— 

— 

— 

20,060 



— 

16,156 

— 

— 

— 

3,246 


Our pi’incipal exports to these states will be seen 
by the following tabic ; — 
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Extorts to Italy, 18(>0. Exports. 


Auticles. 

Saeidikia. 

TI’POANY. 

Patai. 

States 

Two 

SuTLirs. 

Austrian | 
TEitun'ouiF..sj 

A]>parel, Slops, &c 

4; 

34Vr>4(; 

£ 

10,319 

£ 

1,579 

£ 

11,139 

•f 1 

.';,(?7o i 

( 'oiiJs 

89,518 

6,416 

7,093 

56,980 

.62,882 

(.V)]>])er 

71,358 

15,541 

571 

.3(»,r);u 

13,203 

f'otton Goods 

400,408 

407,396 

12.'),.’>I7 

373,s;i-‘f 

327,153 

,, Yarn 

185,640 

197,030 

81,634 

354,873 

189,764 

Driif^s 

2,821 

3.461 

— 

4,194 

2,619 

Kailli(‘invare 

7,26s 

4,84(i 

218 

6,6.‘)3 

1,117 

Fish : Tlerriiigs and J*ilchartls 


16,475 

4,331 

.9,524 

15,981 

: Hardwares 

35,279 

14,718 

1,1 IS 

1 9,289 

8,840 

1 Iron 1 

211,066 

; 69,:i5S 

28,(!7l) ' 

136,476 

131,9.56 

i Linen Goods 

46,109 

1 30.735 

4,2:«> ' 

38,558 

19,356 

„ Yarn 

139,254 

i 25,638 

3,;t7» 1 

23,999 

5,508 

Machinerv 

66,773 

13,734 

1 

< 1 

, 42,443 

27,582 

Oil : Linseed 

44,372 

; — 


1 

1 

3(i,396 

Stilt} )et re 

: — 

i 15,792 

— 

} 4,ssi; 

4,085 

8ilk Manufactures .... 

15,590 

7,729 

1,890 

i 4,977 

! 7,897 

8otla 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

15,504 

1 Tin riates 

35,657 

8,621 

808 

14,015 

13,976 

j Woollen Goods 

301,872 

: 139,116 

i 27,029 

118,533 

68,^147 

„ Yam 

i Colonial Pi odiice .... 

1 

1 

22,763 

432p794 

1 

I 163,822 

! 

8,196 

158,621 

494,429 


Our exports to Italy haTC largely increased in 
the last ten years, as the following comparative table 
will show : — 


Extorts of British Produce to Italy.* 


STATES. 

1850. 

1860. 

Sardinia 

£774,512 

£1,864,338 

Tuscany 

769,409 

1,034,435 

Papal States 

222,559 

294,175 

Two Sicilies 

1,026,456 

1,321,339 

Austrian Territories 

607,75.5 

993,669 

Total 

• 

£2,8(10,891 

£5,507,956 


Exclusive of Colotiial and Foreign I*roduce. 
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There is still, however, great room for improve- 
ment, especially with Southern Italy and the terri- 
tories occupied by Austria ; and there is every reason 
to hope that this improvement Avill soon be made 
apparent. Under a liberal Government, the riches 
of Southern Italy cannot fail to be speedily opened 
up to comm(irce, and the Austrians are already 
showing a desire, amoiinting to anxiety, to extend 
the trade between Trieste and England. 

The total number of vessels employed in our trade 
with Italy in 1800 was 771, of 178,396 tons burden, 
of which about 125,000 tons was British. Livcrjjool 
did the largest share of this trade, emidoying 191 
ships of 71,000 tons. London employed 2tl ships 
of 50,000 tons. The trade is principally carried on 
in sailing vessels, although from Liverpool there 
are linos of steam packets several times a mouth 
to various Italian ports, which accounts for the 
superior tonnage that i)ort em])loys in this trade. 
Ih’oposals have been recently publish'd for opening 
a now line of direct steam communication to Trieste, 
under the sanction and with the assistmee of the 
Austrian authorities. The line is much wanted, and 
if judiciously commenced and Avorked would j)robably 
be successful. London and Southampton have been 
mentioned as the probable ports of departure. 

We noAV come to consider the trade of Great 
Britain with Greece, wdiich, from the number and 
wealth of the Greek merchants settled in London 
and Manchester, might be supposed to be extensive. 
The fact is, however, that the trade of the Greek 
merehants is with all the Levant; and that the 
trade of England with Greece Proper is very limited, 
and is by no means increasing in amount. Our 
imports consist .almost -exclusively of cm*rants from 
Patras, wdiich were imported, in 1800, to the extent 
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of 630,000/.; the eorapiited value of the entire im- 
ports being only 677,000/.; and our exports to Greece 
being only of about the same value, and consisting 
principally of cottons, woollens, and iroji. The 
currants which we import from Patras have not 
the same reputation in our market as those supplied 
to us from the Ionian Islands, hut the fruit isThofmit 
hotter gathered and is procurable in larg<T quantities 
and at less prices, for reasons which will bo i)res(‘ntly 
explained. Hence our largest supply is obtained 
from Greec(;. 

This fgiit trade is almost entirely conducted in 
London. Some years since it was carried on in 
swift sailing vessels (schooners), and as the cargo 
of fruit which lirst arrived always secured the best 
price, great w'as the excitement amongst the dealers 
under the shadow of the Monument when the vessels 
were expected in the Thames. The adoption of 
steamers, however, for this traffic has put an end 
to the speciilation which formerly prevailed, the 
days of arrival being now a matter of certainty, 
within the knowledge of all the mei’chants. 

In connexion with the Greek trade we should men- Tra<ie 
tion that of the Ionian Islands, which, although they 
are under “Pritish ])rotection,” are treated, as re-^“'““‘'"' 
gards commerce and duties, as well as in oth(*r 
matters, as if they were a foreign nation instead 
of a dependency. It has been already noticed that 
we derive a large supply of currants from the island 
“’of Zante. Our imports from the Ionian Islands 
generally, amounted in 1860 to 267,730/., of which 
182,000/. came to us in the shape of currants, and 
68,000/. in olive oil. Our principal exports to these 
islands were cotton goods and yarn, woollen goods, 
apparel and lialSerdashcry,* and coals ; the last 
probably for the supply of our own men-of-war and 
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merchant steamers. The trade of these islands has 
increased considerably since 1850, and is capable of 
large development. In 1850 we cxj)orted to the 
Ionian Islands domestic produce to the value of 
135,912/., whilst in 1860 our exj)orts amounted to 
345,055/., an increase of 156 per cent, in ten years. 
Now, there is no doubt that the Ionian trade might 
be still further improved, und(;r a system Avhich 
gave any encouragement to the population of th(*se 
islands. Hut, on the contrary, our rule, which has 
been a merely military occupation, has in reality 
been oppressive to the cultivation and vcommerce 
of these productive islands. 

In order to support the large and expensive esta- 
blishments which are maintained in these islands — 
including a “Lord High Commissioner’s Civil .List” of 
14,500/. a year, a “ Chdl Establishment ” of 40,000/. a 
year, a “ Jiidicial Establishment” exceeding 15,000/., 
and a “ Contingent Government Expenditure ” of 
20,000/. a year — a revenue is levied in the Ionian 
Islands upon “ exports.” The burden of this tax falls, 
of course, upon the staple products of the islands, oil 
and currants, in which commodities the lonians have 
to compete with Italy and Greece. The export duty 
on these articles amounts to 18 per cent, ad valorem ; 
and, hence, for the support of extravagant establish- 
ments, utterly unfitted to the people “protected,” 
the commerce of these islands is placed under 
disadvantages, for Avhich nothing but the extreme 
fertility and productiveness of the soil could possibly 
compensate. Great complaints haA^c been made of 
late years of the “bad spirit” preA'ailing amongst 
the population of the Ionian Islands, Avho have 
been condemned as A\'anting in industry, in attention 
to their patrimony, and as cultivating arts of state 
corruption and intrigue in ])rcfcrcnce to culfivating 
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tlu'ii* own soil.* But wlio arc to blame lor this so 
much as those who display before the eyes of the 
pojmlation the wealth and power consequent upon 
possession of olEcc, fit the same time that, for its 
maintenance, they levy taxes wdiieh greatly discourage 
the cultivation of the islands and the trade of tlie 
I)opulation ? It is probable that if we induced a 
better system in these dependencies, and gave due 
encouragement to their commerce, wt; might mak(^ 
the Ionian Islands an imj»ortant act[uisiti()n of tlu; 

British Crown, not merely for the militaiy and naval, 
but also for the commercial objects of the realm. 

Before leaving the commerce of Crecce, men! ion riip trade 
must be made of Syra, an island of the Greek 
Archiptdago, which, during the last quarter of a 
ccntvxry, has become a considerable commercial 
outrejwL The commerce at this port is chitdly carried on 
carru.'d on Ijy Greek merchants, who have attained 
the distinction of being the carriers, factors, and 
traders of the Levant. .This is dun mainly to the 
great advantage they j)ossess over other foreigners 
in their kngwledge of the languages, customs, habits, 
and requirements of the various Eastern poj)ulations 
with whom, they have to trade. The Greeks are able 
to avoid the profits necessarily given by other mer- 
chants to middlemen for collecting the goods they 
require and for selling their commodities to the in- 
land traders. The habits of the Greek merchants also 
enable them to deal in any class of goods, whether 
in large or small quantities; and their extensive 
banking and exchange ojierations afford tlKun fa- 
cilities for commerce, which, until a comparatively 
recent period, were not possess(id by other merchants 
in the Levant.* 


• The establishment of the Ottoman RanlTaiBl the Bank of Egyi»l, sister insti- 
tutions, whicli have their liead-ciuarterswn Roiidon, now cnaldes British tradci*s in 
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Syra is admirably situated as a dfepot for trade, 
and the number of vessels resorting to it are 
annually on the increase. 6,600 vessels of 670,000 
tons burden entered its waters in 1858, of which 
number 103 of 79,000 tons were vessels which 
brought goods from England. The largest portion 
of the trade of the island is, however, conducted in 
vessels under the flags of Greece, Turkey, and 
Austria, which carry on the trade between Syra 
and those countidcs. 

Our trade with European and Asiatic Turkey has 
greatly increased during the last ten years; but it 
is not to bo exactly measm’od cither by the amount 
of the importation or exportation, as the iniportation 
varies according to the condition of the corn trade, 
and as a large quantity of the goods exported (nomi- 
nally) to Constantinople are destined for Russian 
ports in the Black Sea, whilst goods consigned to 
ports ui the Levant arc, in the same way, intended 
for trade with Persia. In 1860 our imports and 
exports were as follows : — 

IMPORTS FROM. EXPORTS TO. 

Turkey Proper £3,178,109 . . . £4,r>sS,108 

Wallachia ami Moldavia . . . 2,252,246 . . . 201,273 

Syria and Palestine .... 75,137 • 668,458 

£5,505,492 £5,457,839 

From Wallachia and Moldavia, com (principally 
maize and barley) and seeds (rapeseed and millet) 
were almost the sole articles composing the large 
total of imports. The products of these teiritories 
were received direct from the respective poi-ts of 
Ibrail and Galatz, the latter of which is rapidly 
becoming a first-rate •emporium for the produce of 

Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, to avail themselves of the!:3 advantages. These Banks 
were immensely opiiosed, in the first instance, hy interested parties, and had, in 
consequence, great dilficulties to sumionnt. 
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tlie vast and fertile countries traversed by the 
Danube. Gkilatz is a free port, and vessels of 300 
tons can lie at its quays; but the navigation of 
the river up to it is not always easy. The trade 
of the district has been chiefly carried on by Greek 
merchants ; but there arc now English houses which 
have establishments and representatives at Galatz, 

and the Ottoman Bank has a branch there. 

0 

Our imports from Syria and Palestine consist 
of galls, madder root, olive oil, saffron, wool, and syri». 
scammony, the article first mentioned constituting 
nearly a half of the whole. The gall nuts of 
the Syrian oak have, from a very remote period, 
been regarded as superior to those procurable in 
any other country. Gall is largely used in the 
manufacture of ink, in the art of dyeing, and in 
medicine. 


Our imports from Turkey 
following table : — 


are represented by the ustofim 

portrt from 
Turkey. 


Com valued, in 1860, at £825,092 


Madder Root . ^ 421,256 

Goats’ aVool „ 378,071 

Valoiiia „ 261,501 

Sponge ... „ 238,383 

Opium »» 187,643 

Silk (Raw and Waste) .... „ 148,511 

Raisins 126,508 

Figs M ^>^^922 

Boxwood . . .• „ 45,647 

Wool (Sheep and Lambs’) ... „ 39,929 

Scammony 30,268 

Stone 28,957 

Tobacco 26,569 

Olive Oil „ 17,075 

Lamb Skins „ 17,037 

Carpets and Rugs „ 15,869 

Otto of Roses „ 15,828 

Tallow ,1 8,436 

Gum >, 7,406 

Galls . . . .^ 5,585 

Yellow Berries „ 5,262 

Nuts M 4,530 

Chromate of Iron „ 2,160 

• i: 2 
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The corn consisted cliicfly of maize. The madder 
root, of wliicli we obtain so large a quantity from 
Smyrna, is grown at Kurdar, near that place, and 
alfords a brighter colour than the Zealand madder 
sent us by tlie Dutch. Smyrna is also the chief 
market for sponge, which is speared or dived for, 
where it is limnd adhering to the rocks about the 
islands of the Archipelago. The opium produced 
in Turkey yields a much lai*ger quantity of morphia 
than that produced in India ; and as opium is chiefly 
used in this country as a drug, it consequently 
produces a higher ])riee. The black Sniyr.na raisin 
is a common variety interior to the raisins ywoduced 
in Spain ; but Turkey produces the best sort of figs 
w'hich come to our marked. The scammony, of 
which we receive so largo an amount, is a gum 
resin peculiar to Syria, and is only used in medicine. 
It is imported from Smyrna in cakes, like wax, 
jiacked in chests. I’he Turkey carpets and rugs 
inqiortcd are about , an average quantity, and repre- 
sent our oAvn annual consumption of this superior 
article of manufacture. 'I'he Tuikey yellow berries 
arc an unripe fruit, and are used as a dye drug 
in calico-yirinting. The other articles in our list 
of imports from Turkey do not rcquii'C observation. 

Our export trade to Turkey, although increasing, 
is by no means so considerable as it should be, con- 
sidering the position of Constantinople for trade, the 
resources and population of the empire, and the 
countenance which the Turks have always given to 
commerce. This is owing to the disorganized con- 
dition of the country, to the absence of internal 
development, and the want of facilities for transport. 
Commerce can only be expected to improve with the 
internal improvement of tin' nation. 

^’he folloAving is the list of exports ; — 
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Exports, 18C0. Exports t.. 

I'urkey. 


Articles. 

Turkey. 

Syria. 

Moldavia. 


£ 

£ 

1‘ 

Cotton Goods 

2,S1(»,42G 

400,188 

30,000 

„ Yarn 

73S,9S4 

00,083 

43,114 

Iron 

J31,8r>7 

— 

35,875 

Woollen Goods 

113,732 

4,881 

7.')2 

C.)als 

01,1)23 

8,220 

.5,210 

iMaeliiiioiy 

(>T,(>IO 

— 

d57 

Copper 

58, lOR 

10,102 


8u^ar, liotinod 

40,r)fii 

400 

1,015 

ITiirdwares and Cutlery .... 

3d,r>.)() 

3,000 

2,443 

Tin 

3(;,dss 

4,2^10 

3,081 

Stationery ^ 

20,81)2 



Ai>])arcl 

25,804 

3,171 


Tin riatos 

20,328 

l,5IS 

10,3-17 

Linen (loods 

2L2I7 



Kartheinvans 

]!t,:t’2 

2,010 

3,li)0 

SilkCoods 

1 1,4S2 



Glass Maimfaetiiros 

11,4.58 



I%te and Jewellery 

10,718 



Tclef^rapliie Wire 

7,325 



1 Jeer and Ale 

4,550 



Kiinuturo 

3,2()l 



Painteis’ Colours 

3, .5.58 



Gunpowder 

1,0.30 



Butter 

• 

1,205 

1 


Codec 

53,787 

857 j 

7,011 

Tea 

25,037 


0,501 

Indii^o 

21,047 

580 


Cochineal 

20,408 

410 

832 

Rice 

17,157 

8,005 

0,015 

Popiior 

7,052 

773 

2,128 

Spirits 

2,480 

— 

1,102 


It is jtt'obable that some ])ovtion of the goods 
sent to Moldavia and M^’aUachia were intended for 
tlic Upper Danube. 

The shipping engaged in our trade with Turkey shipping, 
and her provinces is about one-half foreign and 
one-half British. *The trade* of Liverpool with the 
Le^'ant is carried on ])y regular steam-vessels belong- 
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ing to that port. A very large proportion of the 
trade with Galatz is, however, carried on in vessels 
under the Austrian and other flags, which bring 
com here and clear out in ballast. A very large 
. share of this business is done with Cork, which 
now imports, for Irish consumption, considerable 
quantities of Turkish maize. 

Our trade with Egypt represents a very largo 
EaypT. and a most rapidly increasing total; but it is 
to be observed, that a very large proportion of 
this trade, and especially of our imports from Egypt, 
consists merelv of articles in transit from India. 
The folloAviug have been our imports and exports 
for the last five years: — 


YEAR IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

185« . ... t5, 753, ."SIS .:;i,(:30,s:{:{ 

1857 .... 7,S53,H7G 1,!).55,44« 

ia')S 8,02C,1!)1 2,141,075 

laia 8,672,312 2,3^1,C!»3 

1800 10,352,574 2,5i)8,!)12 


Trausit Our importation, via Egypt, of raw and manufac- 
tured silks, elephants’ teeth, &c. from India amounted, 
in 18G0, to nearly 7,000,000?., which has to be de- 
ducted from the 10,300,000?. of imports. Exclusive 
of these items, we received from Egypt in 1800 : — 


Cotton valued at .Cl, 480,8.95 

from Cum (chiefly Wheat and Beans) ... „ 907,947 

Egypt. Manufactures of Goat’s Hair and Wool . „ 464,57(5 

Seeds for expressing Oil therefrom ... „ 96,129 

AVool (Sheep and Lainhs’) „ 83,925 

Gum Arabic * „ 69,901 

Pearls (probably from Ceylon) .... „ 49,840 

Riiffs . . . ’ 31,737 

Coffee „ 18,927 

Flax (dressed .and niidi’essed) „ 18,445 

Lentils „ 18,426 

Jewels (unset) ,, 11,600 

Linseed an<l Flax-seed „ 10,863 

Musk 7,864 

Opium ^ „ 6,384 

TorUiiso Shell . . ,, 1,909 

Senna .... „ l,59s^ 
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Cotton, wliicli stands at tlie head of onr list CottOD. 
of importations from Egypt, has been grown in 
that country from a very remote antic^uity. The 
native cotton, however, was of very inferior quality, 
and it was not until the seeds of the host Sea 
Island cotton were imported from America tliat 
Egyptian-grovTx cotton acqiiircd any reputation in 
our markets. Eor some years what was called 
Egyptian Sea Island cotton, i.e. the x^roducc of the 
host American seed grown on Egyptian soil, secured 
a price: only second to the price of American Sea 
Island cotton. But its culture was never very ex- 
tensive; and whether from the character of the 
climate, or from want of care, or both causes, it 
has very much degenerated. The total amount of 
cotton brought to us from Egyx)t is comx)aratively 
unimi)ortant in jiroportion to the supply we require 
for the purposes of our manufactures. In 1800, 
out of 12,500,000 cwts. of cotton, Egyjjt only sent 
us 392,000 cwts. or little more than one-thirticth. 

And not only is her production limited, hut she 
appears to have no power of exi)anding that jiro- 
duction. In 1801, when distress was antici]5atcd 
in consequence of the civil war in America inter- 
rupting the sujqdy, Egyjit sent us less cotton than 
in the preceding year. 

It is not, therefore, to Egypt that we must look com 
for cotton. Wo might lopk to her for a large 
supply of com, particularly wheat and beans, in 
X)criods of scarcity; hut the truth is, that Egyj)t 
is not our best market for corn, which we can 
ordinarily obtain with greater facilities from Ilussia, 
Poland, and America, where we also find better 
markets for our g«Dds. In Egyi)t, too, we have a 
competitor in the corn mp’ket, for the Egyjdiaiis 
arc the corn-growers for the grape-growing popu- 
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lations of the Mediterranean and tlie licvant, whose 
demand for eorn maintains tlie priee of this article in 
ordinaiy years in Eiifypt. 

The articles exported to Egypt are shown in the 
following al)straet : — 


OottoTi ^lamifiicturcs .... 

valued at €1,049,515 

*Api>arcl aiul llahordashcry . . 

• * »» 

2'23,n() 

'‘]*lato and Jcwclleiy .... 


170,907 

8ilk Manufactures 

• ■ »> 

12a,s.72 

Iron 

• • n 

S4,()17 

(Jotton Yam 

• * >> 

8:1, 070 

’'I>t)oks 


7(),}IS7 

Copjier 

,* 

75,7.s<» 

MachineiT 

• ■ »» 

09,457 

Indii^o 

• • n 

0 ‘ 2 ,s:i ;2 

(Vais ... .... 

• • 

54,.‘li;j 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 


4i/2J.5 

8icain EiiLcines 

. . fS 

:{s,o7(> 

'Stationery 



W«M)llen C(»ods 

• • 

•21.701) 

*Anus and Amnniniliou . . . 

. . 

17,071 

Mjinen 

• • 11 

15,71.-) 

Oarriaifcs 

. ,, 

i5,o(;o 

'iMatlieinatical InslruiiKMits . . 

• • 11 

11,491 

'Pri ‘Visions 

• • 11 

j;i,497 

'Drugs 

t 

' • 11 

11,720 

HCartlionvvarc 

• ' 11 

S,<M)0 

"Wine 

• ■ 11 

0.0S9 

Silk ]\Tanufaeturcs .... 

» • 11 

0,201 

* Ih’aiidy 

■ • 11 

5,S0-2 

Tohaeco 

• • 71 

4,812 

■‘Oinuni 

• • 11 

4,147 

('ochincal 

• • 11 

:i,274 


Prohahly the largest proportion of the articles 
marked thus (*) were intended for India. 

Our trade with Egypt employed, in 1860, 620 
vessels of 103,800 tons burden, of whieh 133,500 
tons was British and only 30,000 foreign. The 
bulk of this trade is carried on in large steam- 
vessels from Southampton and Liverpool. Two- 
thirds of the raw silk wo reeeiv^from India eomes 
to the Londmi market, Southijmpton, by the 
Peninsular and Oi-ion(al Conipany’s splendid ships 
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trading between Alexandria and Southampton. 

The facility which the railway affords between 
Alexandria and Suez greatly assists this transit 
trade. 

The Suez Canal project, still in some quarters tiu- s.kv, 
a matt(}r of speculation, has at no time received 
any encouragement or pecuniary support in London, 
llic Ercnch, with whom a canal through the desert 
has been a favourite scheme, have endeavoured to 
account for this by, what they style, our “vested 
interest” in the long sea voyage. But in truth 
England ^is more inh'restcd than any nation in ob- 
taining the shortest and most facile “route” to 
India, whetluT by the Isthmus of Suez or by any 
other channel ; and even were our “ vested in- 
terests ” in the long sea passage much greater than 
they are, there is sufficient enterprise and capital 
in London, amongst parties interested in the trade 
through Egypt in opposition to the route round 
the Cape, to give an impulse to the Suez Canal 
jiroject, did it appear likely at any time to jirovc 
remunerative. 

The fact is, that the parties in this country best itsim- 
qualitied to form an opinion of the feasibility of 
this project have come to the conclusion that it is 
not practicable. The very fact that a canal did 
once exist on the route of that proposed to be, con- 
structed appears to them the- best evidence, not in 
favour of, but in opposition to the scheme. Eor if 
a canal for small vessels once existed, which choked 
up, and was obliged (as is said) to be again and 
again re-opened, and of which even the traces are 
now almost entirely obliterated, how much less 
likely is it that any canal for large ships could be 
kept open? We* know thai; Alexander the Great 

‘ Of -"ilk- imported m ib. came by tliib I'nite. 
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felt tlic difficulty of maintaining a d(icp harbour 
at Pelusium to be so vast, that be ibunded the 
port and city of Alexandria to the westward of the 
Nile, in order to avoid the effect of the current 
which carried down the debris of that great and 
mud -producing river to the harbour of Pelusium, 
and to the mouth of the canal from thence to Suez. 
And we know further that the same Nile still con- 
tinues to bring down mud, and that the same 
current still continues to sweep it into the Bay of 
Pelusium. But tlic harbour required to he made 
there, and the channel requmnl to be maintained from 
tlicncc to Suez must be intiuitely larger and deeper 
than was needed in the days ol' Alexander. The 
difficulties, therefore, which that sovereign con- 
sidered insxirmountable remain as great as ever; 
whilst, if they ever could be overcome, the operations 
needed to overcome them for the purposes of our day 
would be far greater than they were two thousand 
years ago. We believe, therefore, in Alexander the 
Great rather than in M. Lesseps. We believe 
that the undertaking he proposes is not feasible; 
that a canal which depends upon the practicability 
of maintaining and keeping open a deep entrance 
at Pelusium is not feasible ; and we decline to risk 
three millions in the sands of the desert, and of 
that shallow shore to the eastward of the Nile, 
in w'hich all human experience has shown that it 
is impossible to keep a harbour open. 

That it would be to the interest of England to 
have a navigable channel from the Mediterranean 
to the lied Sea no one can question. If it was 
thought that it would be practicable to construct 
it, the commercial men of London, of all classes, 
would be the first to give it ‘ their time, their 
money, and their ox])eriepce. It is because they 
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know that the construction and maintenance of the 
channel is an impracticability that they refuse to 
encourage and almost to listen to it. They confide 
in the opinions of a great English engineer who 
declared “that nothing could he effected, even by 
“ the most unlimited expenditure of time, and life, 
“ and money, beyond the formation of a stagnant 
“ ditch between two almost tideless seas, unapproach- 
“ able by large ships under any circumstances, and 
“ only capable of being used by small vessels when 
“ the prevalent winds permitted their exit and their 
“ entrance.” “ I believe,” added Mr. Robert Ste- 
“ phensoh to this opinion, “ that the project will 
“ prove abortive in itself and ruinous to those 
“ engaged in it.” And the British public concur in 
this opinion. 
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Ou:\I MERCK WITH AMERICA, AFRICA, AND ASIA. 


Tub preceding chapter has heen devoted to an 
account ol‘ the commerce of England with various 
European and oilier countries, which is chiefly con- 
ducted in the Port of London. AVe now come to 
sjieak of trades in which London has only a share, 
the chief intercourse being with other Rriiish ])ori.s. 
In regard to the trade of England with the L'niicd 
States, Liverpool stands so pre-eminent that she 
may he almost said to engross the hnsiness. This 
arises not onlv from her situation on the scahoard 
of the Atlantic, hut from her immediate proximity 
to the great seat of our cotton manufacture. It 
is, of course, the greatest object with the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire to obtain their cotton at 
the nearest seaport, and consequently with the least 
expense for inland carriage. Before railways wm*c 
thought of, a ship canal was projected to bring 
the cotton ships direct from fhc Mersey to Man- 
chester, without unloading at Liverpool at aU; and 
at a later date, amongst other projects of a period 
of railway mania, a plan was actually proposed to 
bring the ships to the Manchester manuf^tories 
by railway, so as to save the cost of the uouble 
handling at either terminus. 

Situated as she is, it is not to be wondered at 
that Liverpool enjoys the trade with the great cottoji- 
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producing country of tlie world. Since tlic Atlantic 
has been traversed by steani-sbips the trade with 
America has more and more centred itself in Liver- 
l)ool, and is more and more likely to do so. Before 
that change in navigation, London carried on a 
very considerable trade with the United States, in 
first-class passenger ships which sailed from the 
Tliames, calling at Southampton or Plymouth for 
])assengcrs. Tlicse vessels sometimes made the j)a,ssago 
from port to port in almost as short a time as tiie 
“ liners ” from Liverpool. But the introduction of 
steam- vessels naturally superseded this; for it was, 
of course, of tlic first consequence to vessels com- 
pelled to cany large supplies of coal, to save the 
navigation of the British Channel and the Thames, 
whi(5h would have added so greatly to the burden 
of their fuel. Ilcncc the first attemjfis at Atlantic 
navigation by steam were made from the western 
ports of Bristol and Liverpool; of which Liverpool, 
Jrom its proximity to Manchester, was obviously 
the port best adapted for the trade. 

In 1800. the trade of the United States with 
England was larger than that of any oilier country 
in the world. It represented no loss than SiXTV- 
SEVEX millions of money, viz. : — 


Import- 
anco of a 
westorn 
port for 
the ]>ur- 
poses of 
Allan tie 
steam 
naviga- 
tion. 


Amount of 
our ti’a<ic 
with the 
ITiiitod 
States. 


Imports from the United States 

Exports to ditto 


Total 




All but about one million of the export trade was 
produce.and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

Of the great irajiort trade from tlie United States, The cotton 
the hulk Avas raw cotton, which Ave imported to*'''^“' 
the amount of no’less than tjiirty millions of money. 

This enormous quantity of produce was chiefly 
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received from tHe Southern States, the shipping 
ports being New Orleans, Mobile, and Charleston; 
whilst, on the other hand, the great hulk of our 
exports of manufactured goods was to the Northern 
States, which diffused them through the Union by 
means of coasting craft and railways. 

Imports of The United States sent us, in 1860, nearly aU the 
I 8 G 0 .”’ cotton we consumed. The following table, showing 
the quantities and values of this article received from 
every country, will not he without its interest : — 

Cotton Imported, 1800. 


COUNTRY. 

CWTS. 

VALUE. 

From the United States 

9,00:^,309 

£30,069,30(; 

„ Dritisli Eiist India 

l,S22,fiS9 

3,37.3,014 

Egyi>t 

35)2,447 

1,480,895 

„ Brazil 

154,347 

.501,949 

„ Mauritius 

2S,25() 

82,672 

„ France 

19,524 

02,502 

„ British West Indic's 

7,3.36 

27,280 

„ Pern 

2,571 

9, .51 8 

„ British Guiana 

2,046 

8.825 

„ the A\’'cstem Coast of Africa .... 

1 2,069 ^ 

6,094 

„ South Africa 

1,186' 

3,3.36 

„ otlier parts 

23,;i22 

70,8:18 

Total 

12,419,096 

£.33,756,889 


Rapid pro- Prcviously to 1700 the United States did not 

ti^cotton supply us with a single pound of cotton. It was 
supply- gjgt exported in 1791, when the trifling quantity 
of 189,316 Ih. was sliipped. In 1800 only about 
50,000,000 Ih. of cotton was imported altogether 
into England, and the United States produced a 
very small proportion of that quantity. The in- 
crease of our imports from the United States during 
the last twenty years wiU be seen from the following 
table : — 
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Kaw Cotton Imported from the United StatevS. 


YEAR. lill. 

1840 487, 856, .W 

IS-lt 5l7,-2l8,62-2 

1849 634,n04,0.')0 

1854 722,154,101 

1860 1,955,982, .800 


In twenty years, therefore, we have more than 
quadrupled our import. 

The value of our trade with the United States Our com- 
will he illustrated hy the following long and curious “n't® 
table of imports and exports. It is interesting to 
notice wliat free trade has done for us. The com, cnsised by 
cheese, hacon, butter, salted beef and pork, which 
we imported from America amounted in 18G0 to 
no less than 8,500,000/., paid for ii^articles of British 
manufacture. The amount which we received from 
the United States, in articles of human food, was 
absolutely greater in 1800 than the whole value of 
our exports to that country, prior to ©ur adoption 
of free trade. 


Imports from the United States, 1860. List of im- 

VALUED AT VALUED AT pOrtS. 

Haw Cotton £:}0,0fi9,30fJ Salt Pork CIOS, 584 

Corn 6,8()(>,147 Caoutchouc 92,732 

Tobacco 1,181,182 Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . 92,211 

Cheese 532,443 Tunientine 85,868 

Paeon 424,566 Rice 81,602 

Timber 414,052 Clocks 64,888 

Lard 388,004 Cigars 62,687 

Spermaceti Oil 362,142 Hams 55,300 

Putter 347,459 Tea 45,325 

Beef, Salted 347,439 Logwood 41,481 

Tallow 347,345 Pearl and Pot Ashes . 34,344 

Oil Seed Cake 314,319 Whale Fins 34,244 

Skins and Furs .... 263,686 Copiier Ore 27,137 

Hops 254,865 Bark for Tanners . . . 24,841 

Spirits of Turpc'iitinc . . 213,917 Copper, Wrought . . . 19,482 

Clover Seed- , 196,788 Tar 19,178 

Hides 183,763 Caoutchouc Manufactures 14,222 

Resin 178,990 Peruvian Bark . . , , 13,921 



DopreH- 
Bioii ol tliia 
ti'culc occa- 
sioued by 
the civil 
war in 
America. 
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Exroim to the United States, 1860. 


( ottoii Miinufaoturcs . 

VALUED AT 

. e4,r):M,i:u5 

Class Manufactures 

VAll-ED AT 

£67,078 

Woollen „ 

4,084,6!)3 

»Spirit.s .... 

6(>,3*22 

Iron 


Copper, Wrouglit . 

64,342 

Linen iMiiimfactnrcs . . 

2,084,165 

Stationery . . . 

44,053 

Aj)])iirel, Slops, &c. . . 

1,417,262 

Machinery . . . 

42, *2.38 

llai'iiwnres and Cutlery . 

1,0.")(,!)<)S 

Till, W'rought . . 

23,185 

Tin Plates 

Earthenware .... 
Soda 

1,0J8,.5;16 

654,283 

.52(>,S06 

AVool, Sheep and Lanihs’ 

206,274 

Silk Manufactures . . 

46.3,420 

Indiffo 

154, 67S 

C<»als, Ac 

10*2,770 

Giinis, Lac Dye, &c. . . 

04,486 

JVinted Rooks .... 

140,041 

RiwSilk 

72,8.56 

Drn^^s 

12.5,6*27 

Peruvian liark .... 

56,252 

Leather 

123,777 

Hides 

47,160 

Salt 

119,003 

Cochineal .... 

35,0.30 

Kni])ty .... 

104,873 

Iron in Bars .... 

.31,166 

Beer and Ale .... 

100.375 

Opium 

30,803 

Lead and Shot .... 

8S,.531 

Braiidv 

21,204 

Plate and Jewellery . . 

83,830 

Wine 

26,233 

Painters’ Colours . . . 

♦ 75,351 

Ari^ol 

18,070 

Linseed Oil 

74,77 

Bristle, s 

16,703 


Our export trade to the IJuited States has in- 
creased as foiloAvs : — 

Declaked Value ok Exports to the United States. 


YEAR. AMOl'NT. 

IS4(I ,Cr),2.S3,(l2() 

184.') 7,742,83!) 

IS-V) ]4,3G-2,!)76 

1S.')5 17,318, ()8fi 

1860 22,007,681 


It is lamcntahlc to reflect that the hulk ol’ this 
large and growing comini'rcc was lost to us in 1801 
hy the miserable civil war which broke out between 
the Northern and Southern States. Our exports 
fell, in 1801, from nearly 23,000,000^. to little more 
than 9,000,000/., with every prospect of further 
decline should the war continue. The declared 
value of our exports last year was as follows : — 
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To llic Northern Ports £8,399, 98(i 

To the Poutliern J^^rts 2.39, 9S.5 

To the Piidtic J\)rts 4 IK, 355 

Total C9,0.')S,32r) 


The important question for the British merchant rutun- 
at the present momoTit is, what will ho the future 
of our commercial relations with tlic States ? The 
answer must in a great measure depend upon the 
duration and results of the war. Looking, in the 
first p]ac(', to our export trade to America, it is 
most jirohahlc that the heavy losses, the scvei’c 
deiiression, and the high taxation conseqmmt on tin* 
struggle will prevent the Americans from hccomiug, 
for some time, large pm’chasers in our markets for 
any other articles than those of the first necessity. 

But the great territory, the large population, the 
industry, energy, enterprize, and elasticity of the 
American population will speedily enable them to 
recover from the effects of the war, whatiwcr may 
he the conditions on which peace is restored; so 
that we shall ultimately, no douht, find that tlie 
demand upon our market equals and even exceeds 
the total of the past. 

But then comes the question: How will America ProbaMc 
pay ? The best answer to this, as regards the of 

Northern States, is the fact that in their year ^>1 
trouble, 18G1, they sent us nearly 10,000,000/. lut i.m- 
worth of wheat and flour, or more than double 
the quantity they ever sent in any previous year. 

As regards the Southern States, the elasticity which 
they liave aln'ady displayed in producing almost 
any quantity of cotton that might be required 
for the raarkels of the Avorld, gives assurance 
that whatever 4uay have been the temporarv 

X 
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suffering occasioned by the war, the restoration 
of peace will enable them speedily to recover. 
It is, indeed, more than probable that these States, 
by the acquisition of greater independence, will be 
able to enter into the markets of Europe, as pur- 
chasers, to a larger extent than was possible uliilst 
they were so largely dependent on the markets and 
finances of the North ; and this could not fail to 
be advantageous to British commerce. 

'iiicir The qu(istion, however, with regard to these States 
Bys'tllm of is, By what system of taxation will they defray the 
taxation, gxpcusos of the War in which they are engaged ? Ex- 
port duties ajfc contrary to the genius of the United 
States, and arc, indeed, prohibited by its constitution. 
The Southerners have always been opposed to Import 
duluis; and one of the causes of the war is attri- 
buted to an attempt of the Northern States to 
protect their own manufacturing interests by placing 
a high tariff on imported articles. But, on the 
other hand, the landed proprietors of the Southern 
States, who, tliough comparatively small in number, 
arc large in possession, must bo interested in opposing 
direct taxation upon their property. If they do 
submit to it, and establish a system of free trade, 
whilst they may endure a temporary inconvenience 
they will, no doubt, ultimately bring their territory 
to a condition of unprecedented prosperity. 

Probable Tlio Opening up of New Orleans, Mobile, and 
cial eifects Savannah to the importation of British goods in 
American largely increased quantities, would, no doubt, be 
advantageous to British commerce. The trade of 
those gi’eat cotton marts has hitherto been praeti- 
to opens cally limited to the exportation of that article; but 
ti^Se with there seems no reason why the supplies of the South 
and of the rapidly increasing states of th'e West 
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should not go direct to those ports, instead of being 
increased in price to the consumer by a long and 
costly transport from New York.* 

Another advantage which England will probably 
obtain, when the disputes now ju’evailing in America 
are adjusted, will he increased trade with the States 
in the Pacific. At the present time our trade with 
California is unduly prejudiced by the policy of the 
United States Government, which has practically 
shut us out from the trade of her western States by 
ilenying British vessels running between New York 
and Aspinwall, and Panama and San Prancisco, the 
privileges enjoyed by the American flag. That this is 
not only an injury to British commerce, but an injury 
to the Stat(5s on the seaboard of the Pacific, no one can 
doubt. The Panama route ought to be free to all the 
world under aU circumstances; and it is monstrous 
to exclude any nation from it under the pretext that 
the trade of the seaboard of the ocean is a “ coasting 
trade.” New York, at present, practically reserves to 
herself the trade with California by the adoption of 
this mcasuro ; but it may be confidently anticipated 
that no long time will elapse before a concession 
is made of this commerce to the principle of free 
trade. 

Eree intercourse with California is the more im- 
portant tP us as our commerce with it has been 
increasing. We have sent to that State the following 
quantities of produce and manufactures, of which 
the largest proportion was cotton goods : — 


* In 1858 the value of the exports of native produce from New Orleans nearly 
ecpiallcd that of New York ; but the value of the impt)rts was in very small 
))roportion. The figures were - 

^ EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 

New York . . 1i.89,0.'R,74f , . . 78,475,73(1 

New Orleans . . . 2 JO, 224 , . . 19,580,0.33 


Southern 
and Wett- 
orn States ; 


to open 
the Tana- 
ma route 
more 
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with Cali- 
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and 
Bi itisli 
Coliiiiibia, 


and to ven- 
dor our ill- 
duHiry loss 
dependent 
on the 
Hupply of 
c<»tton 
from 
America. 


ExroRTS xo Califoenia. 


YKAll. 

AMOUNT. 

1855 . . . 

. . . . £33f),(i99 

1S5« . . . 

. . . . 4()0,ni 

1S57 . . . 

. . . . 451,500 

1858 . . . 

. . . . 521,3(i(; 

1859 . . . 

. , . . 459,022 

ISGO . . . 

.... G24,997 


All ihis was paid for in gold; the only other 
importation, in 1800, being 3,000^. wortli of silver 
ore. Our OAvn recent discoveries of gold in Van- 
couver’s Island and British Columbia increases the 
importance of a perfectly free system of trade across 
the Isthmus.* 

It is probable that another good effect of the war 
in America will he to rend(5r British industry less 
dependent than it has been for many years past 
upon the supply of cotton from the United States, 
Practically, as already shown, our whole suj)ply lias 
hitherto been drawn from this quarter; hut the 
outbreak of the war, and the stoppage of the supplies 
of cotton in consc({uencc of the blockade of the 
Southern ports, in the latter part of 18G1, has caused 
our merchants to pay increased attention to the ne- 
cessity of develoiiing new fields of supply. There is 
every reason to hope that the result will he to develop 
very rapidly the cultivation of the cotton plant in 
India ; — thereby relieving us from the necessity of 
relying exclusively upon one country, and that a 
foreign power, for our supply of the article; intro- 
ducing a competition, which will l|ave the good effect 

* A direct intercourse with these districts is, jit the present time, reg^arded as 
of so much conse(|ncnce, that all sorts of jirojccts arc on foot to secure it. A 
railway is tjilked of, but the distaiKiC to be traversed (nearly 3,(M)0 miles) seems 
to render this impracticable. Tlic British Ooluiubia Overland Transit Ooin- 
])any advertise that they will orj^anizc a jierfect land tran8jM>rt train of liorses 
and sprinA'Carts, from Lake Superior to British (Columbia, and hope ‘to make the 
journey in twelve days. They pro^iosc to commence their operations this 
summer (1SG2). 
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of chocking any undue rise in its price, and opening 
out new fields for our manufactures amongst the 
vast populations of Ilindostan and adjacent countries. 

The commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States cmjdoyed, in 18G0, nearly 4<,()()0 
vessels of more than 3,500,000 tons. The precise 
figures were as follow^ : — 

SHIPS. TONS. 

Entered . . . 1,932 1,724, IMS 

Cleared . . . 2,0(*() 1,S04,04G 

ToTAli 3,932 3,.72S,094 

Of these the largest proportion Averc American ships: 


E.NTEllED. 



ns.i 

TONNACE. 


TONE ACE. 1 

SHU'S, i 

TONE \(!E. 

British . . . 

(>i:} 

4SS,181 

(>29 

522, (>7S j 

1,242 

1,010,850 

United States . 

1,174 

1,174,9<)1 

1,178 

1,104,110 j 

2,:152 

2,330,101 

( )tlier Countries 

145 

(JO, 870 

J03 

117,258 ! 

330 

178,131 

Total . . 

! 1,932 1 

1,721,018 

1 2,000 

1,804,01G 

3,032 1 

3,528,004 


Although it apjiears from this that British com- 
merce Avith the United States is in the hands oJ' 
foreignc'.rs to the extent of more than two to one, 
yet, viewed practically, there is nothing in this cir- 
cumstance which ought to occasion us any regret. 
The peoj)lc of the United States are exporters of 
cotton, tobacco, corn, and other bulky articles 
Avhich. we consume. Under any condition of com- 
merce it is natural that the vendor should send 
his goods to market in his OAvn way. The Americans 
send their cotton, corn, &c. to our markets in their 
oAvn ships, just as we send our manufactures to 
India, Australia, find China »in our own ships. A 
farmer takes his cartload, of hay to market in his 


Shinjiin^ 

c‘iu])lMyotl 
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Character 
of the 
American 
shipping 
trade. 


own cart; and the American sends his cotton and 
com to ns in liis own ship. It would ho unnatural 
to suppose that it should be otherwise; and instead 
of regretting that American ships resort to our ports 
in such large numbers as they do, wo ought to 
rqjoice that they come here to trade with us, bringing 
articles that wo require, and purchasing goods from 
us with which they may themselves trade with other 
markets to which they have access. 

For it is to he observed that the American vessels 
which bring American produce to this country rarely 
leave our ports without cargo. There are some 
countries with which our trade is, imfortunately, 
quite one-sided. Our own North American pro- 
vinces, for example, sent us, in 1860, 2,178 ship- 
loads of their produce ; hut they only cleared out 
1,522 ships from our ports, and of those no less 
than 600 ships, comprehending haK the tonnage, 
were in ballast. On the otlier hand, the very small 
proportion of American vessels that clear out in 
ballast is remarkable. Of those which cleared in 
1860, the ‘proportion in ballast was not one-teuth. 

SHIPS. TONKAQE. 

Total United States’ Ships Cleared . . 1,178 . . . 1,1G4,110 

Of which Cleared in Ballast 105 . . . 93,867 

This is to be largely accounted for by the system 
which prevails in the American shipping trade. 
An American shipowner knows the value of keep- 
ing his vessel constantly employed. Ho will, there- 
fore, take cargo at any place for any place. If, 
when he has brought freight from New Orleans 
to England, ho does not find a return freight 
from England to New Orleans, he is prepared to go 
in any other direetion in whieh freight may be 
required. It is altogether wrong to speak ‘of this 
as injurious to the interests of British shipping. It 
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is of the very life and soul of commerce ; the very 
essence of a sound system of international trade; 
and instead of looking with any jealousy upon this 
commerce, or regarding it as a rivalry, we ought to 
rejoice, as a manufacturing and exporting nation, that 
the Americans are in a position to come into our 
markets as purchasers and carriers of our manufac- 
tures and products to other regions whore they are 
nocfted for consumption. 

Our commerce with the countries which may beourtrada 
considered to form Central America, may ho thus 
classified : — AMiiuniA. 

Commeuce with Centrai. Ameiuca, 1860. 

STATES. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

Mexico £490,221 .... £5:}8,949 

Central America . . 224,909 .... 196,091 
New Granada . . . 565,177 .... 854,500 
Venezuela .... 24,940 .... 527,357 

Central America (or the Mosquito Country, as it is centni 
sometimes called) is the central portion of the long 
isthmus which unites North and South America ; its 
boundaries being our own settlement of Belize, and the 
Mexican states upon the north, and tlic republic of 
Noav Cranada on the south. This territory comprises 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa llica, each being a “ separate independent re- 
public ” under its own government. We trade on the 
Atlantic,seahoard with TruxUlo, and a number of small 
shipping-ports in the Gulf of Honduras. The settle- 
ment of Blueflelds, claimed by the “ King of the 
Mosquito territory,” to whom w'e some years since 
made a present of a flag, is situated in Nicaragua, 
and it is at this part of the Panama Isthmus that the 
English have sought to establish a line of communi- 
cation across it, cither by a canal or railroad. 

A proportion of our trade with the States of 
Central America is carriqd on from our West India 
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dependencies and from our settlement at Belize 
(Ilondnras). 

N(,w With New Granada our principal trade is over the 
(irauad. 1 . Istlimus of Panama, by railway of about tbirty- 
five miles long, which a New York Company bas 
provided from Chagres to Panama. We have also 
a trade with this country at the ports of Cartagena, 
v.nczueiu. Santa Marta, &c. With the state of Venezuela, of 
which we acknowledged the indepcnclcncc in 1831, 
we have been doing a gradually increasing trade. 
The country is ricli in vegetable products, and it 
1 ’aii.ima lius somo luiutrals. The straw hats, best known as 
iiats. Panama hats, come principally from this country. 
They have been long known to Europeans in tbe 
West Indies for their extreme lightness, cleanliness, 
and durability, and also for their ctricicncy in pro- 
tecting the bead from the heat of the sun. They 
formerly fetched immoderate prices in Jamaica and 
other British colonics : in some of which, first-rate 
Panama bats were sold retail at as much as a Spanish 
doubloon, or 51. Gs. 8d. each. These hats have of late 
yt'ars become an article of commerce in England. 
Here they fetch about a guinea each in the sho])s; 
but these arc fictitious prices, of course far above 
their intrinsic value. A number of Panama hats are 
sent from London to Germany, where the fashions arc 
less opposed to their use than in London or in Paris. 
Mt.'iic. In Mexico, the chief ports traded with arc VcTa 
Cruz, Tampico, and Campeachy. Up to a recent period 
iiUcittradc a very large portion of the trade of Mexico was illicit ; 
oi Mexico, nearly the whole of the goods so introduced were 
])aid for in tbe gold and silver of the country. Mexico, 
however, has of recent years adopted a somewhat 
better system in relation to trade ; and, if the country 
was settled under a i‘es^K>nsible government, it is pos- 
sible that her commerce noiild greatly increase. 
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Cochineal and various sorts of woods form the imports 
principal proportion of the imports from Mexico. Mrxieo. 
The Brazil wood, which is the largest article ofniasiu 
Import, is much used to impart a red dye. This'^"”'’ 
wood, it should he mentioned, does not derive its 
name from Brazil; on the eontrary, that empire 
is supposed to have hecn so denominated from the 
quantities of the “ Madera del Brasil” (as the 
Spaniards call it), which was observed by early navi- 
gators to abound upon its coasts. The mahogany we Maiiogany. 
get from Vera Cruz and Tampico is not of first- rate 
quality ; but the trade in this article at home is of such 
a character that quantity is more desired than quality 
in dealing with it. The cochineal insect is cultivated Cochiueai. 
with more success on the plains of Mexico than any- 
Avhere else ; and this article, from its hitherto high 
value and small compass, has been an important 
article of commerce. Whether it will continue so 
may be doubtful, seeing the advance made by chemists 
in the production of dyes. Jalap, which we derive 
almost exclusively from Mexico, takes its name from 
Xalappa (or Jalapa), a town in the interior of that 
country, and is brought to us in irregular round or 
pear-shaped masses. Its taste is extremely nauseous. 

It is a well-known and powerful medicine, but is not 
used in the arts. Vera Cruz is the best market for Siiraa- 
sarsapa^’illa, which is also grown in Ilonduras, Brazil, 
and Jamaica : the produce of each country having its 
own price. It is imported in bales. Vanelloes (or Vanclloc.s. 
VanUla) is the fruit of a species of vino which grows 
extensively in Mexico. It is principally used in 
preparing and mixing with chocolate, and is, on that 
account, largely exported from Mexico to Spain. In 
England, latterly, it has been used to flavour ices, 
tarts, &c. There are four sorts of vanelloes, dilTcring 
in price and quality. The best comes from tlie village 
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Fustic. 


Exports 

Mexico, 

&c. 


of Zentilla. Fustic is the wood of a species of mul- 
berry. It produces a yellow dye. The fustic of 
Cuba is more esteemed than that of the Spanish Main 
or Jamaica. 

Value of Imports from tub States of Central America, 18C0. 

Ahtioles. 

Brazil-Wood . 

Mahogany . . 

Cochineal . . 

Nicai-agua W'ood 

Loji^vood . . . 

Jalap .... 

Sai*saparilla . . 

Vandloes . . 

Fustic . . . 

Copper . . . 

Indigo. « . . 

Balsam of Peru 

Coffee. . . . 

Hides .... 

J’enivian Bark . 

Bivi-l)ivi . , . 

Straw Iliits , . 

Pearls .... 

Tobacco . . . 

Tortoiseshell . 

Our export trade to Mexico has fluctuated very 
much of recent years. It amounted to nearly 930,000i. 
in 1856, which was the highest point it ever reached ; 
but from this it has sunk to somewhere about half a 
million, which seems to be the average. The exports 
to Central America arc, in the same way, fluctuating 
and decreasing; but those to New Granada show 
large and continuous increase, and have grown from 
about 219,000/. in 1840 (when they were first distin- 
guished from the records of other states), to 515,000/. 
in 1856, and 854,500/. in I860. Thi^ shows the value 
of the Panama route. 


Mexico. 

Central 

.New 

Vene- 

America. Granada. 

zuela. 

£ 




172,060 




.06, 6.52 

22,826 



67,384 

19,220 

142,825 


65,121 

263 

2,192 


17,261 

406 



15,475 

15,077 

33 

4,371 


8,:i83 




8,205 


10,180 

9,239 

7,786 


17,912 


3,970 

35,251 

6,433 

104,767 

140,228 



13,691 

100,184 




25,475 

3,821 



4,694 

8,250 



2,700 

36,972 




4,272 
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The articles principally sent to those countries are Character 
our own manufactured goods of superior qualities, ^ticits 
In addition to cottons and woollens, we send out 
to Mexico and New Granada (the latter being, no 
doubt, chiefly for California), very considerable quan- 
tities of silks both of English and Indian manufacture, 
fine linens, cutlery, wearing apparel, and plate. We 
also export large quantities of quicksilver, for use in 
the mines, &c. The trade, though subject to compe- 
tition with the Americans, is no doubt profitable and 
might be extended. In fact, wherever there is gold 
to be had in return for goods, the commanding 
price of the great standard of value in Europe must 
alw'ays secure a jjrofitablc trade with those who can 
supply it. 

The following is a tabular view of our exports to 
these states : — 


Value of om Extorts to Central America, 1860. 


Auticles. 

^ Mexico. 

Central 

America. 

New 

Gran ALA. 

Vene- 

zuela. 


£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton Maiuifiictures . 

2.52, S86 

100,244 

531,219 

224,157 

Linen „ ... 


5,00.3 

53,807 

44,147 

Woollen „ ... 

,51,228 

6,095 

44,873 

31,001 

Silk „ ... 

IV.OGS 

2, 0.3.3 

30,075 

1,'151 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 

1(J,447 

8,159 

22,613 

3,986 

Cotton Yarn .... 

13,875 

4,036 



Macliincry 

2,049 

4,711 

3,725 

•1,420 

Iron and §lccl .... 

8,9.57 

6,789 

6,020 

1,714 

Apparel and Slops . . 

f’,i:i2 

10, .508 

50,673 

2,9.56 

Soa]) 

— 

4,4 ’1 

4,363 


Earthenware .... 

5,014 

6,880 

3,710 

2,7.59 

Beer and Ale .... 

— 


3,195 

799 

Glass 

974 

— 

1,734 

.528 

Coals 

875 

— 

1,1)21 


Plate, &c. 

773 

— 

16,385 


Quicksilver 

Gl,905 

194 

20,119 


Raw Silk 

8,678 




Indian Silks, &c. . . . 

2,684 

8,536 

6,228 


Wines and Spirits . . 


753 

1,170 

478 
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Our trade 
with 
South 
AMEU1C4. 


ItH rapid 
iucroaso. 


Wo now come to the countries of South America, 
on the coast of the Atlantic, with which we carry on 
a much larger trade, but from which our imports are 
of entirely different articles. The trade of these 
countries, Brazil, Uruguay (Monte Video), and 
Buenos Ayres,* has been largely cultivated of late 
years by our merchants, and has afforded them an 
increasing business. Our imports and exports to 
South America have increased as folloAvs : — 


COUNTBY. 

IMPORTS FROM. 

EXPORTS TO. 

1854. 

1860. 

1850. 

1S60. 

Brazil 

£2,083,589 

4;2,2t)<>,130 

£2,54-1,8 17 

£4,571,308 

Uruguay .... 

386,996 

867,328 

60,480 

941,002 

Buenos Ayres . . 

1,28.5,186 

1,101,428 

8 IS, 8(10 

1,820,935 

Total . . 

C3,755, / i 1 

£4,237,886 

C3, 454,1 17 

i 

l‘7, 336,215 

1 


If it had been possible to take back the imjiorts to 
1850, which we arc luevented from doing in conse- 
(luciicc of the form in which the official tables Avere 
then compiled, the result would, no doubt, have been 
oA’^cn more remarkable. As it is, the account siiows an 
increase of more than 100 per cent, upon our export 
trade to South America within a comparatively short 
period, and a total trade transacted of 11,500,000/. 
per annum. 

The articles derived from these countries will be 
shown by the following table : — 


* Buenos Ayres, in 1852, scj»ariited from tlie Argentine Oonfederation, and 
fonned a se]>arate government for lierself. In 1859, after the battle of Acepeda, 
a compact was formed by whicli she agrced to rejoin, the Confederation. Her 
rc-incorp(»ration was delayed until the^present year (18G2), when she was declared 
to be at the head of the Argentine stales. 
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Imports from South America, 1800. imports. 


1 

1 Articles. 


Raw Cotton 

Sugar 

Hides 

(JiiouU'liouc 

Cofteo 

Brazil Woo<l . 

llosowt»od 

Cocoa 

Cochineal 

Bones 

'I’allow 

Isinglass 

Balsam Cjii)i\i 

(Jigars and Tobacco 

Brazil Nuts 

Tapiowi 

Horns 

Ipccacnanha 

Horsehair 

W<*ol (Sheep’s) 

Copi)cr 

Skins and Furs 


Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Buenos 

Ayres. 

£ 

r)(>l,949 

517,112 

£ 

£ 

479,8 12 
2:i(J,4:V2 
IG2,S77 
(a,(>4s 

3i,:i22 

27,272 

45:1,895 

5.50,172 

21,297 

04,531 

43,499 

19,971 

10,342 

12,021 

2(H,()00 

197,423 

i 

9,7GG 

9,039 

8,303 


25,174 

(),(>12 

2,.')30 

11,737 

5,708 

2,374 

2S,502 

58,221 

480 

82,921 

101,394 





30,032 

_ 

— 

03,908 


Brazil, for many years past, has, under an csta- israzU. 
hlished Government, heen attaining great prosperity. 
Thougli the taxes are light, lior finances show a con- nirhi- 
tinuous increase in the revenue, and recently a large 
excess of income over expenditure. Ilcr debt is little 
more than one year’s jnesent income, and is chiefly 
held hy natives. Tier commercial policy has heen 
liberal, and the consequence has heen progressive 
development of her resources, and rapidly increasing 
wealth. 

Bi’azil suflers, to some extent, from want of labour. Her im>- 
Thc consequence has been a diminution of the pro- 
ductiem of arlieles, like i^igar, requiring a large 
amoimt of work to proniotc their gi’owth and manu- 
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facturc ; and a largo increase in the production of 
other articles, like coffee, which are capable of 
more easy cultivation and manipulation. This is 
perhaps, less realized in the British than in the other 
commerce of Brazil ; hut it is the fact that whilst the 
export of sugar from the country scarcely exceeds in 
quantity what it amounted to twenty years ago, the 
export of coffee has increased a hundred per cent. 
This is particularly the case in the neighbourhood of 
llio Janeiro, the capital, from whence most of the 
Brazilian coffee is derived. The sugar wo get from 
this country comes from Baliia, and the cotton from 
Pernambuco. 

uiamonds. Brazil appears to export very much less than she 
imports from Great Britain ; but the fact is that the 
balance is more than made up in the form of diamonds 
and other precious gems, in the search for which 
hundreds of persons are employed, under the direction 
of the Government and otherwise, 'fhe exportation 
of diamonds being subject to severe restrictions, they 
are the subject of an illicit traffic, chiefly carried on at 
Bahia, in a desert part of which province the most 
productive diamond-ground in the world was dis- 
covered some years since, and is now worked. It is 
difficult to estimate the quantity of rough diamonds 
supplied by Brazil annually ; but it probably is not 
less than 1,000,000Z. It is to be remembered 'that 
diamonds are not only used as articles of jewellery. 
They arc indispensable in many operations of art, for 
which purpose discoloured diamonds, and those not of 
good water, arc generally used. The cameo and 
intaglio arc brought to perfection by the use of the 
diamond, and it is also employed in cutting all 
descriptions of hard stones, seals, crystals, &c. Many 
diamonds are broken into powder in order to be used 
in diamond polishing. 
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The rosewood exported from Brazil is tlio best Rosowotid. 
Itt’ocurable, and is in the highest esteem of any wood 
amongst our cabinet and musical-instioiment makers. 

It is the produce of a largo tree, of which the supply 
appears to be limited. 

Tlie province of Para, in Brazil, furnishes us with Drugs, 
our largest supply of balsam of Copaiva. It comes 
here in small casks. The Ijiccacuanha we import comes 
in bales. Both these urticles are largely used in medi- 
cine. The nuts which Brazil sends us arc the interior Drazu 
seed of the fruit of very large trees, which grow on 
the banks of the river Oronoeo. The fruit is ligured 
and deseribedby Humboldt as “a spherical cone as big 
“ as a man’s head, having four cells, in each of which 
“ arc six or eight nuts.” These nuts are irregular, 
triangular bodies, having a hard shell. The kernel is 
a firm, oily almond, of a pure white colour. It yields 
a large quantity of oil, well suited for lamps. These 
nuts arc also to be found in our fruit markets. 

The Pampas of La Plata, and the fertile plains Monte 
watered by the rivers Parana and Uruguay, feed those Bnouor" ' 
numerous hci'ds of wild cattle, of which we receive 
such large quantities of the hides, bones, taUow, horns, 
hair, wool, grease, and skins from Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video. These republics, tom to pieces for 
a long period by their internal discords, are now 
beginning to develop their great wealth. Cattle ofcnttie. 
course constitute the chief property of the countiy. 

Some of them are consumed by the people, hut the 
larger .part arc sent to slaughter-houses, where the 
flesh is dried in the sun, converted into jerked beef,* 
and exported to various parts of America, the hides, 
horns, and tallow coming mostly to us. Mules, 

* Jerked*" from the Pt^uvian ** Charqui^*' or dried'* ‘^Cliarqui” is the 
principal aiiiiiial food of the lower classes in Pern. ( Vide Prescott’s l^eru, vol. i. 

p. 141.) • 
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l^Yportfi to 

South 

America. 


sheep, and horses are also largely bred in the coun- 
try. The mules are cliicfly exported to Cuba, where 
that animal is in much requ(5st as a beast of burden. 

Monte Video lying on the north and Buenos Ayres 
on the south side of the broad estuary of the river 
Plate, tlicir intcraal trade is with different localities. 
Monte Video has gained on Buenos Ayres, in con- 
sequence chiefly of the superior character of its hai*- 
l)oui- ; tlic shallowness of the uatci* at the hitter port 
obliging fhc vessels to lie far off the shore, and even 
their boats being obliged to load and unload into ox- 
carts in the water. 

Our exports to these countries were as follows in 
1800 


KX POUT ATHENS TO 

BTIAZIL. 

VKUUUAY. 

BUENOS 

A vans. 

ILnuo Productions 

.l'4,44(),77d 


£l,7.''2,447 

Colonial and Fureij;ii JVxlnciions 

121,r):i2 

21, 2()!) 

3S,4SS 

Total 

.£4,r.71,3().s 

£!)■«, 002 

£l,S2(), »:{.■> 


The various articles exported may be thus clas' 
silled : — 

Exports to South Amkiuca, 18C0. 


AllTlCLKS. 

miAZIL. 

IIUUOUAY. 

BP KNOS 

AY15KS. 


£ 

£ 

t 

Colton Mannfjictnrcs .... 

2,300,437 

453,482 

87.3, !I77 

WoolltMl „ .... 

25S,044 

104,827 

373,012 

Iron (ioods 

:5oo,or>o 

28,002 

00,175 ■ 

Linen Manuliictiircs 

2 1.5, 4.^3 

25,718 

50,382 

Hardwares and Cutlery .... 

124,231 

44,301 

70,051 

Riittcr 

132,410 



Ctippcr 

in, 112 

' 

3,000 

Coals 

81), 1)22 

12,884 

11,577 

Machinery 

1)4,315 ! 

i — 

. 12,487 

Jhicr and Ale 

70,3S1) 1 

11. 15,050 

! 25,331 

Ai)i>arel 

08,076 i 

1 

i 40,174 

1 

! 111,805 
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Exports to South America, 1860 {continued). 


ARTICLES. 


Lojitlicr JManiifactiires . . . . 

Earthenware 

Irlass ^Mamifartures 

Cilmi]>owiler 

Leail and Shot 

Rlatc . 

Silk Alanufactures 

Soda 

Tin Plates 

Painters’ Onloiirs 

Linseed OiP 

Musical Instniinents, .... 

(Juns 

Stationery 

I Drugs 


BRAZIL. 

rRlKlL’AV. 

BUENOS 

AYRES. 

£ 

.c 

£ 

49,289 

__ 

8,027 

r>9,(>t>2 

10,SG4 i 

14,839 

34,541 


13,904 

33,477 

— 

3,710 

29,301 



2!M0:i 

i 

! 0,374 

30, 1 04 

I LOG;") 

21,295 

3o,7t:o 

1 


21,141 ! 

7,31 S j 

12,930 

10,211 1 

3,088 

7,234 

17,001 ! 

^ 1 

3,033 

4,7.''2 ; 

j 


3,20f. i 



— 

„ 1 

1 5,940 

1 ().: 12 


On more accounts than one Uiis is an exceedingly 
interesting record. Not only does it show a very large 
incr('ase in the demand for Bidtish goods, hut mon', 
perhaps, than in the ease of any olher coimtiy with 
which Ave trade, it shows a demand for aiticles of 
luxAuy, proving the advantages Avhieh our commerce 
confers u])on the nations with Avhicli it is estahlishcd, 
as w('ll as on ourselves. Brazil is, indeed, in a con- 
dition of very remarkahlc prosperity ; and as she 
has jH’ogpercd, so has our trade with lua* increased. 
Next to the United States she is now our host cus- 
tomer on the American continent, and it is gratifying 
to fiud that her imports from Great Biatain exhibit 
a lasge iier-centagc of excess over her imports from 
all the other countries of the w'orld. It may h(; 
hoped that the other States of South America as they 
hecome traiKpiilliscd under settled goArernments AA’ill 
increase in that jfros])crity Awhich enables them, even 
now, to deal so largely in <jur highest-class productions. 


Charat'ior 
of our rx- 
])ort trado 
RouUi 
Amorifsi. 



Sliii.piiig 

cm])loyc<]. 


Hra/.ilian 

Steam 

I’iU'kot 


Parapfiiay 
aii<l Pata- 
gonia. 


PORT AND TRADE OF LONDON. Ichap. vi. 

Looking' at tlioir wants and at our nu'ans of supply- 
ing them, there can be little cpicstion that in a Imv 
years, if ilu^ peoj)le will apply themselves to tlu' 
<levelopmont of their moans, our trade with South 
Ameriea. may alford as rich a. hai’vcst as any branch 
of Eritish eommercc — thus realizing the anticipations 
of Mr. Canning, when, nearly forty years ago, he 
“opened a 3iew world to Eritish industry,” in re- 
cognising the inde])eudence of the Stat('s of South 
America.* 

in 18(i(), 582 ships, with a tonnage of ] 71,323 tons, 
were employed in our trade with Central and South 
Ameriea. Of these nearly one-half were emj)l()yed in 
the trade of the Erazils. Tin? share of L(>ndon in this 
trade Avas to the (extent of 170 A’essels of (52,181 tons ; 
Avhilst that of Liver])Ool was 107 vessels of 178,015 
tons. These ct)imtrics having foAv viissels of their 
own, their trade is almost entirely caiTied on by 
Eritish slu])ping. Some very larger steamers, owned 
by an English comi)ajjy, were a short time since 
laiti on as ])acket vessels from Liver])Ool to Lisbon, 
]\radeira, St. Vine.ent, Pernambuco, Eahia, and Uio 
de Janeiro. They were understood to be subsidized 
by the Portuguese and Erazilian Covemments ; and 
they ciudainly afforded a very adnrirable agency 
for communication between all the ports most in- 
terested in the ti*adc betAveen Europe and South 
America. ProjiA AA'hatsoevcr cause, the lino, hoAvcver, 
docs not appear to have succeeded, and it has been, 
discontinued. The oi'dinary trade is conducted in 
large sailing vessels. 

It is unnecessary to make moi’c than passing 
mention of PAUAGUAy and Patagonia, Avitli which 

* A submarine tclcgra]>h ]>etwecn Buenos Ayres and Monte Video'is about to 
be Inid, and railri'inls have been contracted for in both territories, and are in 
process of eonstnictitui in that of Buenos \vres. 
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we have scarcely any commercial I'clations ; as 
could, indeed, hardly he expected, the former lioini'- 
an inland and the latter a scarcely civilized tc'rri- 
toiy. "VVe have no direct exports to these countries, 
and Avc have only dc'rived from the former some 
tobacco, and from the latter a supjily of iJi;uano, vary- 
ini^ in amount in dilfereut j^cars. Upon tlie sidtle- 
ment of Paraguay, som<‘ years since, notilleatious 
were issmjd hy the President, with a view to .slimu- 
late Ih'itish commerce up the river; and since 3855 
English steamers have navigated tluj T’arana and 
Uruguay,; Itosario, Sallo, and Arijaba being t.Iu' 
prima'pal place.'^ traded Aviili. 

Passing round Cape Horn, we come, luixt, to 
the countries of the Paeilic, Cium and PKitii, with 
which our commerce is more satisfactory. Ifrom 
Chili wc receive large (piantitics of the precious 
metals, and of copper, in bars and ore. The exporta- 
tion of the latter mineral lias recently most largely 
mereased, and in 1800 exceeded 2,000,000/. Chili 
also sends us some corn, and a fair sujiply of wools 
of different* descriptions. Prom I’eru, our ])rinci])al 
im])ort is guano (the excrement of wild sea-hirds), 
which is found in vast quantities on the coast, and on 
some small unoccupied islands, amongst which may he 
named Jjohos dc Afuera, about tifly miles from tins 
mainllmd.* In 1858 we import'd guano from Peru to 


N.'ivipii- 
tum of tllo 
Son ill 
AnuM’ji'jm 
'•Ivorn, 

Our tvMilo 
witli the 
Pacipjc. 


Cliili. 


Tlio ;^n:iiio 
tr.-ulc of 
I*<‘i 11. 


* Our first tliscoYcry of p:uano was made iu 1843, on lehahoc, aii island of 
aliout a mile in circuinfereiicc, two and a half or three miles from the mainland f>f 
Africa, lilt. 13' 8., long. 14" lo' ]^., a rainless district, in wliicli fresh water is 
very tliHicnlt to find. The first shiiimcnt w;is brtmglit home hy a Captain Parr, of 
the Avne^ of Pristol, who is said to have been the first hninaii being who .s(‘t foot 
on the island, which was very difticult of appi-oach, then* being no harlioiir and a 
heavy surf. Captain I’an- stated that “he could scarcely tread without seiting 
his foot on birds, wlio took no notice of him whatever, except jiecking at his h rt, 
he being a^ the time barefooted. On a gun being fired, they nieiely flutteicl 
about, making iiinch iKuse." Icliahoc was immediately m(*st Jiugely rcsmied fo, 
and as early as 1844 the wliole of tlie gnano on the island had been cairied auay, 
iilthoiigli the deposit was from thirty-fi^ to Uiirt-y-eight feet deej). The Peruvian 

Y 2 
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the value of uearly 4,000,000Z. In 1860 the impor- 
tation was to the extent of something less tlian 
l,500,000i?., still an immense amount to ho paid 
for a manure. No guano tliat has over been im- 
ported is at all equal to that from Peru, whieli arises 
iVom the circumstance that the coast on which it is 
found is rarely if ever suhj(‘.ct to rainfall, which would 
df'stroy the usefulness of the manure by Avashing 
away the ammoniacal salts wliicli constitute its 
value.* The trade in guano is a monopoly of the 
Peruvian Government, for whom Messrs. Anthony 
Gihhs and Sons, of London, have for many years 
acted as (ho agents. 

Th(' Jbllowing were the 

I,ui)orl.» ImPOUTS from CllILI AND PERU IN ISfiO. 

from Chili 


autiolks. 

1 

riiii.i. 1 

PUHV. 


x 

£ 

Cop])cr Ore and 'Wrought Copper 

2,oir),(;s3 

S5,7(M 

Silver Ore 

3BV2ni 

30,014 

Nitre, Cubic 

4(),47(i 

4i(>,():i(» 

Alpaca and Llama Wool 

r)S,443 

203,035 

Wool, Sbeej) and Lambs’ 

21, ‘(a.") 

145,555 

Wheat and Flour 

2i,7or> 


Orcbal 

IS, 523 


J’cruviaii Park 

14,(185 

24,220 

M(»tlicr of Pearl, Shells 

<),SI5 


Cocoa 

G,398 


Raw Cotton 

4,030 

0,51 ft 

Coffee 

3,074 


Guano 

— 

1,409,508 

Borax 

— 

10,505 

Hides 


14,401 

Tin, and Tin Ore 

» — - 

— 

42,825, 


fjiLaiio suT>i)l.y is said to he almost iiiexhnnstihlc. The manure is described as 
covering all the small islands and cliffs of the coast. Ouano was used as a manure 
in Peru before the country was visited by tlie Spanid'fds. 

* It may be obseived, in passing, that in this one fact consists the whole ques- 
tion, so Icmg debated, of the value or«*inutilIly of what arc called ^‘ISewage 
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Oiir exports to these countries show a somewhat Amount of 

• • j. T * oxi)ortH to 

increasing trade. Tlioy were m — cn‘iii and 

reru. 


YEAJl. 

CJIILI. 


1 

, TOTAL, 

j 

ISP) 

c 

i,:i;n,s7:i 

£ 

7J)9,991 

i 

1 2,13l,S(>4 


i,<)77,t>ir) 1 

S7cS,7o.S 

J,9r)(>,323 

JSoO 

IJofVidf) 

815,()39 

2,001,905 

IS.-)-) 

l,3^7,07:l 

1,345,438 

i 2,732,511 

isdo 

j l,7:!7,9-2!) 

1 

1,428,172 

1 3,1(30,101 


Tlic analytical table of exports will show that the ..f 
])opulation oi’ tfic two countries require, to a very ^^ivat trade, 
('xtent, tlie same articles. Chili is the richer, Peru 
the more jiopulous nation ; but the real tliilereiice in 
the condition of the two nations is probably occasioned 
by the guano, Avhich is now the largest export of Peru, 

Ixiing a commodity exported not by the ])eop]e, btxt by 
the GoTcrnment of the country ; and the advantage 
derived from it as an article of commerce, going, 
aecordingly„ into the State reA’^enue instead of being 
distributed amongst the population. 


Manures.” The excreta of the i>o])uliition of LoikIoii, and our other largo towns, 
is scut fioTU the liouscs into sewer.s, uiinglod with large (juantities of water from 
cisterns, &c. In tlie seuers it hectunes still further mixed with many times 
its own*{|uaiitity of water, frum rain-Ml and street drainage. In its passage 
to tlie outfall the sewage becomes churned and w^ashed by this water, until it is 
(lci)rived of almost every particle of tlie ammonia whicli constitutes its fertilizing 
prt^l)crty. All attempts wliieli have hitherto been made to rc-colleet the excreta, 
*and form a solid manure from it, haveiwoved failures ; aiid, in a licpiid state, the 
sewage vt'ater itself a])pcars to have little greater fertilizing power, wlicn aiiidied to 
land, than a corre.s])oiiding amount of rain-fall or clean w^ater applied by hose or jet- 
TIk* only modes of making the sewage of towns available for the purposes of manure 
w^oiild be either to collect the cxcretafnmithchouses, or to convey it into some sort 
of tank or j’cceptaclc, indci)eiidcntly of rain water, from w hence it could he conveyed 
away in closed carts, as is done in Paris. But it is imi)rohable that the inhabitants 
of London and other large towns in England, who liavc spent so nuicli to obtain a 
perfect system of drainage ^om their liousesiothe great natural outfalls, will ever 
consent to resort to a system w^l^-h restores the era of cesspools, and the pollution 
of the soil and c*f its watei's, which wcw fomiprly so much com])lained of. 
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Ports, 


Exi’Outs to Chili and Peiiu, 1800. 


1 

ARTICLES. ] 

CHILI. 

PERU. 

i 

X 

X 

Cotluu Miuiiitacturerf 

1,02-2, (IK) 

801,430 

AVcolleii „ ... . . . . 

i7j,:i3:j 

2-20,033 

Irdii Go* Ills ... . i 

1-2-2,509 

31,0-23 

Linen Manuiaetnres . 

5.3,005 

70,4 IS 

lliirilwiuc anti Cutlci-j . . . . , ! 

5],(>.S0 

38,173 

LlKlIs .-fi 

23,0:)() 

10,787 

Apiiarel . . 

2-2, J as ' 

20,300 

Gnnj)ow(ler ... 

2O,.530 


Maeliincry ... 

16',2Sl 

15,370 

Beer and Ale 

B>,00S 

13,00‘» 

Ofilton Yarn 1 

K>,dU 


Leather and Harness i 

13,701 

10, .30-2 

Eniiity Ba^s 

1-2,307 

0,835 

Glass Maiiufaftnrcs j 

12,500 1 

7,131 

(^•plicr IMuinifaclures ; 

‘ 11,(100 

o,oos 

Silk Manufactures 

: 0,1 S4 ' 

0,5(;2 

Dni<;s 

! 1 

8,140 

Earthenware 

1 S,S.53 1 

24,8-29 

I’ainters’ Goltnirs 

1 8,077 


Bricks 

! 'K(>J)0 


Soa]) and Candles 

3,73-2 

8,51-2 

Stationeiv 

1 3, Ids ; 

•2,154 

]<hiriiitnre 

: 2,S22 


Soda 

2,750 . j 


Plate and Jewellery 

2,713 1 

802 

Tin Plates 

2,441 

3,100 

Musical Instnimcnts 

1,84S j 

2,052 

Luos’ Wax 

1 

1 1,805 


The commerce of Chili is principally carried’ on at 
Valparaiso, which is the most central depot for the 
productions of the country. Caldera and Coquimho 
are also considerable places of export. A trade of 
some amount is carried on by muleteers, across the 
Cordilleras, and supplies of European goods arc 
thus indirectly obtained by the Chilians from -Euenos 
Ayres ; hut, in 1858, this trade did not amount to 
more than one-twentieth of that carried on by sea. The 
import trade of Peru is chiefly*conducted at Callao, 
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which is the port of Limn., the capital. Lima, in 
the days of the Spanish occupation, was the i^rand 
entrepot for tlie trade of all the west coast of Soutli 
America; but this is iioav ended. The "uano, Avhich 
is noAv the chief article of export from Peru,* is 
obtained direct from the Chiiicha islands, and thoi-c;- 
lo)‘e the ex])ort trade of Callao only amounts to al)out 
oiu'-fourtli of its import. 

Our trade Avith the small States of Polivia and f'>"- ('•"■-I o 
Lcuauoh, altliou<>h liinitc'd, demands a passlni^ i'suuma. 
notice. I'hc former rei)uhlic has, ol' late years, 
s(‘nt us,, directly, a eonsiderahh* su2)])]y of copper 
ore and re^ulus. The su])2)ly has increased as 
follows : — 


uori'llll IMl'ORTKD rilOM liOLIVIA. Copper 

oro 


\ E VU. 

TONS. 

\ ALl’E 

is.v; . 

. 1,129 

. xjy,os(; 

1 s.jT 

. 1 ,.-A)0 . . 



J ,sos 

. . ;u,o;ii 

1 SoO . . 


110,515 

jsoo . 

. r),2:i{) . . . 

175,707 


lioliA'ia also cx])orts a quantity of silver, and some 
gold, chiefly obtained from tlu; mines of Potosi, and 
estimated to amount in value to about. 2 , 000 , OOO 
S2)anish dollars 2)er annum. She is possessed of some ommo. 
guano beds ; but the quality of the Bolivian guano is 
very inyprior to -that of the Peruvian. In regard to 
exports, we send nothing direct to Bolivia, cxcejjt 
^a little quicksilver for use in her mines; but the 
2)001)10 derive su2)j)lies of Euro2)ean commodities from 
Valparaiso, Callao, and Panama. 

With Ecuador we did a trade in 1800 amounting 

* Tlie \\'holc conimercial exports of Peru in 1S59 were valued at 1(»,7(M),000 
Spanish dt»llais, of whieh the guano was estimated at 8,500, 000. Llama and 
Alpaca wwl is rai>idly hoc/iming a considerable item of J^enivian export. Wc are 
indebted for the use made of tin's article toMr. Salt, of Saltairc, near liradfoid, 
who first aj)])licd it in manufactures. “ Alpswas *' now' form a very important class 
nf woollen goods. 
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to nearly 200,000/., our chief imports and exports 
being — 


Tjiade witu Ecuadob, 1860. 


Im TOUTS. Expobts. 

^ALU£D AT VAI.Uri) 

Cocoa £73,744 Cottons £48,21» 

Orchal 23,610 Hardware and Iron . . . 7,696 

Caoutchouc .... 3,2 H Linens and Woollens , . 5,406 

Hark and Sarsaparilla . 611 Earthenware ‘1,777 

Other Articles 5,797 I Silks, Wine, Pe])pcr, &c. . 2,122 


This republic also exports precious metals from the 
mines near Quito, but their development .has been 
small of late in consequence of the distracted state of 
the countiy. Guayaquil is the port with which trade? 
is carried on, for which its situation, depth of water, 
and other circumstances well adapt it. 

Having spoken of the trade of the continent, it is 
next necessary to speak of our trade with the islands 
of America. The foreign islands with which avc trade 
consist of the republic of Haiti, Cuba and Porto 
ilieo, St. Thomas and the other Danish West India 
islands, &c. 

Our trade with Haiti is larger tlian might be 
anticipated from the circumstances of that republic 
It will be recollected that there was a revolution in 
December, 1858, when the Emperor Paustin Soulouqiie 
fled, and General Eabre Geflrard proclaimed a re- 
public, became president, and, as his fii-st act of 
authority, re-named the capital, “ Port au Prince,” 
“ Port rdpublicain.” The largest proportion of the 
Haitian trade is done with the United States but 
England lias about a tlxird of the whole. In 1860 our 
trade with Haiti was : — 

Imports .... £123,147 | Exiiorts ..... £417,072 

f 

of which the items were , as f/ollow : — 
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Imports. Exports. 

vaii;kd at ai- 

IMaliogiiiiy . £84,473 Cotton Goods .... 274,340 

Ijoffwood . . 17,0r)4 Linens 7(»,t2'23 

Lignum Vitju (),2(J() Woollens 8,722 

Satin AVood . 3,Gi)3 Hardware and Iron . . 13,011 

Fustic . . 2,800 Earthenware 10,213 

Coffee . . . 2,030 Ayjparel 5,404 

Cotton . 020 Soap 3,529 

Other Articles 21,424 Foreign Produce, &c. . . 4,133 


The Haitians, it wilj be observed, send us scarcely 
anything but their xroods. 

Of a very different character Avas our trade Avith 1 lie CuiJA and 
Spanish islands of Cura and Porto Ilico. In 1800 our Jiic™ 
imports ffom tliosc islands amounted to ;i,2R8,10()/., 
and our exports t'o 1 ,009,090/. : total, 1,897,802/. This 
trade is of much more consider.ablc value than might 
haA*e heen expected, and, as aa^c shall liereafter sei', 
does not fall A'cry far short of our trade Avith all our 
OAATi Ih'itish possessions in the West Indices put 
together. The different articles of inijiort and export 


were : — 

Imports. 


Exports. 

Tmporti 

l8ugar ami IMolassis 

. .C2,(;22,3()I 

Cotton GoiaIs . . 

VAI.fFP Al' ‘'‘»- 

i'4(;2,y()!) 

Cigars and 'I'obaccn 

291,417 

Linen 

353, S55 

Copper Oic . 

243, S93 

Iron .... 

171.904 

lyialuigany, &c. 

55,174 

lAlaclsinery . , . 

9S,231 

(Vdar AVoud . . 

20,712 

Ai)])arcl .and ISlojis . 

7 1,290 

Kuiu 

11,513 

Hardwares . . . 

73,877 

Fustic . . . 

3,909 

Rice 

70,533 

Coflcc . . . 

322 

Coals 

00,270 

Other Articles . . 

28,725 

Ejirtlicjiwarc . . 

3.S,2(i3 



Peer and Ale . . 

Coj)])er . . 

Glass Manufactures 

33,459 

30,400 

15,398 


Till) imports show the great development of these 
rich and fertile islands ; and the exports illustrate the 
advance which Cuba is making in the construction of 
railways, for which such considerable quantities of 
ir'on, machinery, and coals ave required. The great 
wealth of Cuba gives reason, to hope that our trade 
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witli her may undergo a large increase. Hitherto, the 
United States liaA’c done the largest share of the busi- 
ness of Cuba, not only in consequence of their proxi- 
mity, hut in consequence of their being able to take 
the sugars of the island, and to supply in retui'n the 
flour, salt fish, timber, &c. requii*ed for the island use. 
There seems some reason to hope that this trade may 
in a larg{! measure be diverted. The increasing 
demand for sugar in Europe, and' the excellent quality 
of that receiA'cd irom Cuba, must stimulate tin; ex])orts 
of the island. The tobacco of Cuba we are ahvays 
pi*epared to take, and the blockade of the, southern 
ports of the United States ought greatly to stimidate 
this branch of commerce. The mines in Cuba arc 
chiefly in the hands of British capitalists, who arc 
understood to be working them successfully, which 
must give England an increased interest in tlu’i trade 
of the island; whilst the diificulties existing in 
America, the blockade of the Southern jawts, with 
Avhich Cuba carried on such extensive intercourse, 
and the political spirit which the Americans have 
cwinced, as regards Cuba herself (a s])irit Avhich the 
Spanish population of the island have deeply re- 
sented), must be calculated to bring England and 
Cuba more and more into commercial contact. 

Our OAA'n equalization of the sugar duties aaIII do 
much, no doubt, to stimulate commerce witli posses- 
sions Avhich for a long period Ave Averc practically 
debarred from trading Aioth. The inunense increase 
of im2)ortation Avhieh that (equalization has occasioned 
is shoAvn by the following account of our general 
Imi’Orts raoM Cuba and Porto llico. 


YEAR. 

AMOI.'NT. 

• 

]S40 . . . . 

. . . £514,782 


1S45 . . . . 

. . . (;;i5,:i79 

• 

isr>o . . . « . 

. . . 849,278 


1 855 .... 

. . . 2,532,753 


IH60 . ... 

. . 3,288, IRJ 
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It may Le, however, objected that in dorivini' so The 
large a proportion of onr sugar from Cuba and Porto ulmVites 
llico, we arc doing injustice and injmy to our own slasred" 
colonics, and making no distinction between slave 
laboui* and free. On this bead the following table 
will be interesting. It shows the quantity of sugar 
imported into this country in dilfcrcnt years, and 
jiroves that the equalization of the sugar duties has 
not diminished the imjiort from our own possessions, 
but has simply enabled us to obtain that additional 
quantity from foreign eountruis, which our own 
colonics and possessions cannot supply, but which 
the Avants of oui' population and of our commerce 
render it necessary that we should accjuirc. 

Sl'<iVU J.MI'OUTHI). 


YlbMl. 

1 

1 FllOM RRITlsn 

1 PuSSEriSluNti. 

i 

FROM FOREKIN 
COIINTHIEH. 

' TOTAJi. 

mo 

j (JWTS. 

CWTS. 

2,:U.'5 

PWTS. 

. ,3,591,407 

1S44 


JN 

, 4,129,413 

1S4(> 

■ 4,(i 17, ;-.(»!> 


5,220/248 

isrio 

I f>,tsi,<w7 

908,395 1 

|[ 0,091,492 

isr)4 

j .’),.')S<),4(;7 

2,4:39/29 ; 

j 8,028,758 

W60 

j .V31,9I2 

1 

3,385,305 

il 8,817,277 


It therefore appears that instead of 3,500,000 cwts. 
received irom all countries in 1810, wc now arc able 
to obtain a supply of nearly 9,000,000 cwts. of sugar ; 
pf which 5,500,000 caHs. is obtained from our OAvn 
possessions. The result, in fact, of the equalization 
has been to benefit the consumer, the merchant, and 
the shipoAvner, whilst stimulating the sugar cultiva- 
tion in our own possessions, and increasing by many 
millions both our colonial and foreign trade. 

• Our supply of sugar in 18G0 Avas draAvn from the 
folloAving countries : — 
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COUNTRY. 

IMPORTED. 

VALUE. 

Rritish West Iiidia Ishuids 

CWTS. 

2,491,120 

£ 

3,304,730 

Cuba 

1,382,:198 

1,998,051 

Mauritius 

1, 103, 732 

1,. '■>37,2 18 

British Guiana 

SS4,490 

1,202,403 

Ihitish East IndicR ■ 

700,875 

978,347 

France 

547,(!«!) 

088,50) 


432,943 

517,112 

Pliili|)j)iiiL‘ Islands 

381,809 

471,194 

IN'rto Rico 

202,713 

381,35.5 

1 Java . 

157,712 

229,728 

H(»llaiid 

112,984 

I 147,785 

Dutch Guiana 

00,304 

1 82,0-17 


4(>,S(I3 

! 04,773 

Other Parts 

131,695 

1 174,257 

i 

Total 

! 8,817,277 

1 01,837,801 

_ i 


Guv largest foreign snp])ly, tlicrcfore, comes now 
from Cuba. The rapid development of her irad(i with 
us in this article is shown by the fact that, in 185{>, 
Cuba only sent us 730,160 ewds., so that slmhas nearly 
doLililed lier supply in the short space of four years. 

The largest pro})ortion of the trad(; with Cuba and 
the foreign West India Islands is done in London. 
London employed in it in 1 800, 205 shi j)s of 52,98 1 tons, 
Liverpool only employing 117 sliij)s of 27,910 tons. 
The larger proportion of the ships engaged in this 
trade are foreign, probably American vessels, which 
take a cargo fi-om the United States to Cuba, and 
obtain freight of sugar and tobacco from thence to 
England. In the trade with Porto Eico (which has 
not the same amount of intercourse with the United 
States), it should be observed that the greater propor- 
tion of the tonnage employed is British. 

Owing to differential duties on shipping, our direct 
trade with the Ercnch possessions in the West Indies 
(Guadaloupe, Mariinique, &c.), amounts to nil. Wo 
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send them some small supplies of coals, hut receive 
nothing from them worthy record. With the Dutch UcTm, 
possessions (St. Martin, St. Eustatius, and Cura^oa) 
our trade is larger. We receive their produce (chiefly 
divi-divi and fustic) to the extent of about 9,000/. 
a year ; and W(j sent them cottons, linens, woollens, 
earthenware, and hardware to the extent, in 1800, of 
ia,000/. With Dutch Guiaua we have a sugar trade 
amounting to between 80,000/. and 90,000/. annually, 
and we su])ply them in r(;turn with Dritish mauulnc- 
tures amounting to about 25,000/. a yc'ar. Ihit our 
chief tragic with the smaller islands is with the 
Danish possession of St. I'liomas, Avhich is the coaling ami 
station of the 11 oval Mail Steam Packets, and which lafand” 
has consequently hecoraean eutrejM'it for British goods 
intended for consum])tion in the other islands. In 
18(50, our export trade to St. Thomas amounted tost. 
()78,i;i8/. ; cottons, linens, woollens, hardwai’es, a])- 
])arel, iron, and coals being the principal articles 
embraced in the total. St. Thomas is a small island, 
and it has, of course, very little of its own to send us 
in return ; hut as imports from it the Board of Trade 
record the following articles, all of which, no doubt, 
came to St. Tliomas from tlie Spanish Main and 
Panama, and were re-transhipped there for England 
by some commission agent : — 


Pearls 

Plalina 5,279 

Straw Hats 4,39H 

Jewels, Unset 2,950 


It* should be observed that the pearl fishery is importi 
carried on to a large extent in the neighbourhood of 
the Istlimus of Panama. In 1851 a vessel arrived 
in London with a cargo of no less than 2,104,000 pearl 
shells, to he used, no doubt, as mother-of-pearl. TJiis 
is said to have been the largest importation of the sort 
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then known. These shells are extensively used in the 
manufacture of buttons, knife-handles, inlaid boxes, 
toys, &c. 


Tmdo The associntion Avhieh there is between the trade of 
w!ste,«s eontiiieut of America and the AVest Indies, and 
of Aivioa fjic trade of th(! western coast of Airica, may excuse 
a 3‘<'foreiice to the latter trade in this place. The trade 
of l^nyland Avith the Avest coast of Africa is, aa-c riyoicc 
to Ixdieve, an altered trade. AVc havii Ikmua able of 
late years to find on the Avestem coast of Africa a 
commodity of gi'cat value, for Avhich avc can deal with 
the chiefs and ])eo])le on the coast Avithout haA’inj? any 
direet conci'rn in tliat abominable traflic in mankind 
Avhich is still carried on in that region by some other 
nations. 

Palm oil. Although palm oil Avas known to us half a century 
ago, the trade in it received no impulse until about 
ten years since, AAdien some large candle and soap 
manufacturers AAcre wise enough to sec in this article 
an admirable substitute for more expimsiA'e ingre- 
dients. The consequence was that a dimiand for palm 
oil arose so rapidly as far to exceed the means of 
supply. Gradually, however, the trade has been 
developed Avhci’ever the palm-tree groAVs along the 
coast of Guinea, and avc noAV receive this commodity 
annually to the value of upwards of a million and a 
half. 

The trade wdth the Avestern coast of Africa has 

winch tills 1 1 -j T • /. j i i rtvi 

trade always had its chief scat at Liverpool. The merchants 

duXd. of port at the present time freight steam-vessels 

with goods I’or the African coast, and send them out 
to trade. Up to a very* recent jieribd the Avhdlc trade 
was conducted, by bartpr, cn the ships’ decks. The 
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nalivo chiefs came off ami bavgaiiiod for the goods dis- 
played under their eyes, promising so many casks of 
oil for a few cowries,* brass buttons, heads, or calicoes. 

The goods which the chiefs received for their oil wci-e 
usually taken aAvay from the ship at once ; hut as the 
time at which the oil could he shipped de])ended upon a 
variety of circumstances, tlie vessels in the trade were 
sometimes compelled to lie olf the coast for very con- 
sideralde pi-riods before their cargoes were comjileted. 

Upon the duration of this detention mainly d('pend(‘d 
the success of the sp('eulation — tlu; material cost of 
the oil consisting in the cost of freight. Recently, 
hoAvcA'cr, all this has undergone considerable altera- 
tion, the jn'incipal houses liaA’ing appointed agents 
on the coast, Avho jmrehase the oil in anticipation of 
the ai'i'lA'al of tlie A'cssel by Avhich it is to ho shipped. 

In England palm oil has fluctuated exceedingly in Ufcos of 
price, according to supply and demand. The purposes ‘ 
for Avhicdi it is being used arc, hower'cr, becoming more 
numerous, and, consi^quently, the demand fur it is 
likely to prove more steady, and the su])ply more 
regular and more abundant. Combined Avith other 
juateriais it is largely lAScd for lubricating the axles 
of railway carriages, and most of our best soaps now 
contain a greater or less proportion of this oil. 

From the character of this trade it is Awy difficult 
to give any real account of the value of the exports trade, 
and imports. The intrinsic value of the cowries and 
beads, with which avo trade Avith the chiefs, amounts 
to very litllc, whilst the oil imported generally ac- 
quires a value in the market far beyond its intrinsic 
Avorth at the place of shipment. The following is the 
olllcial account of the trade : — 

* AVo import cowrie-«liells from the Maldives expressly for this trade. It 
should be observed that a>wi1es are used as a ^uall coin in many parts of Sontlicrn 
Asip, as well as on tlie coast of Guinea. From 3,000 to 4,000 cowries go to a 
nipeo in Bengal. 
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Trade with Africa, 1860. 


Tmtorts. Exports. 

VALrrn at vAia^ra) at 

Palm Oil £1,6S4,53‘J Cotton Goods .... £4G4,r)(;i 

Elcpbaiits’ Teeth . . . Guns and Gunpowder , I()l,782 

Barwood Tohaeeo 7t,B^2 

Camwood* 7,I17t Rum (JS,!!.")] 

Raw Ootlon (>,0JM Hardwares and Cutlery . .50,314 

3,70/ Wood »Staves and (-asks .5(;,r>;iS 

(Juauo 2,5J)C Iron .... 25,147 

Bees’ Wax 2,1 :h Apparel, &c 24,158 

Colton Yam .... 23,227 

Brass Manufactures . . 20,s20 

British Spirits .... 15,G05 

, Silk Manufactures . . M,42l 

I Beads, Home and Fi>re’";n 12,!K)0 

^ I Cowries 14,.5s5 

* Camwood— a hmI wood, u.sed ' . Salt 7,()3G 

dyeing, is brought chiefly from Sien'a | S(»ai 4,070 

Ijeoue. I (Jopper S,120 


The character of the trade upon tliis coast is signi- 
ficantly attested hy the lists of exports. The guns and 
gunpowder, tohaeeo, rum, spirils, heads, cowries, &c. 
bcsjieak a tralfic carried on in anything but the spirit 
in wliioh we must all desire to see a large commerce 
conducted. Let us hojio that the time may come 
when the trade with 'VYestern Africa may assume all 
the characteristics of a legitimate commerce. It has 
made great advances : there is still room for im- 
provement. And if Europeans once get over the 
stigma which the slave trade has brought upon them, 
there is ample room for commerce in hitherto unex- 
plored regions of the African continent. That con- 
tinent is variously estimated to contain from seventy 
to one hundred millions of human beings. It is impos- 
sible not to ho struck with the following account given 
hy Mr. Livingstone of one of the numerous attempts 
made hy the natives to trade with his exploring jiarty 
in a district removed -from the demoralized region 
of the coast : — 
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“ Throughout this region the women are almost entirely naked, 
tlicir gowns being a ])atch of clotli frightfully narrow with no 
flounces. Nothing could exceed the eagerness loith which they 
offered to purchase strips of calico of an inferior descried ion. 
They w'ere delighted at getting pieces about tw'O feet long in ex- 
change for a fowl and a basket of upwards of twenty pounds of 
meal. Many of the women, with true maternal feeling, held 
up tlieir little naked babies, entreating us to sell only a little 
rag for them. The fire, they say, is their only clothing by night, 
and the little ones dcijve heat by clinging closely to their 
parents. Instead of a skin or cloth to carry their babies in, the 
women plait a bolt, about four inches broad,.of the inner bark 
of a tree, and this, hung like a soldier’s belt, enables them to 
support tl^ child by placing it on their side in a sitting 
])osition.” 


AVitli JMokocco a direct trade is now transacted to 
the extent of 280,000/. imiiorts, and 211-,000/. exports ; 
total, say half a million annually. Some English 
goods, however, intended for tliis country go to 
Gibraltar, Avhich keeps up a constant communication 
with Tangiers, Tetuan, and El Araish, receiving from 
those places large supplies of fruit, vegetables, cattle, 
and other articles of provision for the garrison and 
population. Mogadore is the port with which our 
direct trade is conducted, it being the most convenient 
for trade with the capital and the interior. The staples 
of Mogadore are gums and almonds; hut we have 
lately. hcjeu deriving from this country considerable 
su])])lics of beans and other commodities. Up to 
185(5 our ti’ade with Morocco was crippled by a series 
of monopolies, and by excessive duties laid upon 
the principal articles of commerce, both (‘xported and 
imported. In December, 1856, a treaty, for which 
we arc indebted to our consul-general, Mr. Drummond 
ITay, was concluded at Tangiers between her Britannic 
Majesty and the Multan of Morocco, by which most 
of the monopolies were a]?olishod and moderate rates 


Our tnulo 
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Port of 
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The trealy 
of 185(;. 
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asH 

of duty estiil)lisli(Ml ; British raoreliunts wove at tlio 
same time; rcdioA'cil from many oppressive and annoy- 
inq; rostj ictions, and impoidant concessions ncrc made 
to cominereo. Our export trade has consequcuitly 
heen increasing in amount. 


Tuvnt', WITH Morchco. 


\ r, VK. 

nriMtUTS ITEiM 

i:x POUTS 'j 

ISIO . 


. . i'14,-2-2‘2 

IS. 1 O . . 


. . :ii,7i)J) 

IS.)! 

r2;ii,:)‘):i 

E2,.')r)(» 

1S.“,7 

:u-i.:5oi 

. iniMiSii 


{-2 1 



And it may he hoped tliat tlie recent tinauclal ()])ern- 
tions Avhich have; led to closer ]*ela1ions heiweeu this 
country and ^loroceo, nniy fiirliier extend tin? eoni- 
mercial intercour.s;' heiueeu the iuo coui\tries. 

The followinji; list shows (he ]!rinei!;al articles of 
our trade with Aforocco in IHd'h : — 


iMI’OItT.'. KM'r.RTS. 

\ \l.i M> \ I ; V \ i r ! I) A’l 

(hViUis and .Maiz(‘) . . t!{!‘,:s7 | (binds 

AlllinlpK^ . . . 

' c.pjifi . .‘hdoO 

Heps’ *.!'■. ::i‘) . Iron ‘2,7^-“) 

(divcOd i!^SR ' hiiKMi (biods ... I, :>!)!) 

(.Tlllll 1S,.V:0 . ^V..nlI^•|l 1,1 7f) 

Ostrich F(‘i> 1 . . , 17,V‘l ' ( ninidal rn* ' ntlipr Ihmiucp -HbOSli 


With the other States on iiie African shori' of the 
MediteiTanean, formerly known as the, Earhary 
Sttiles, but now d(‘sei‘ihed separately as Al^icTs, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, we h.avo, eoniparatively, very 
little trade. TJic business of Algiers is carried on 
with Marseilles; and, except coals, iron, and tele- 
graphic wire, we have sent little or notljing to 
Algiers lor many years, and have only roeciv(‘d Irom 
it. some siqiplies of copper ore, wdiich have grown 
small by degrees, until, in 1800, they only amoiintcd 
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to 131 tons, valued a1 1,572/. It remains to lie seen 
A\ hat the Treaty of Commerce with J'Vanec may do 
lbi‘ us in re^iird to trade* Avitli Algeria, lly the! 
eighteenth clause, “the arrangej)u*Jits of (he I'realy 
“ are applieahh* to Alj^eria, hoth for the exjiorlatioii 
“ of her ])ro(luee, and the iiu])ortation ol' Ihitish 
goods.” 15ut the gre'al difficulty in regard to trade 
with Al”-(‘ria is a ditlerential duty imposed in the 
I'orm of ])()rt-dues (tn vessels eiitei'ing Algiers and 
Or:m. Tin* duty on foreign A’esscls amounts to as 
much as four francs jier ton, AAhiist .French A'cssels 
searedy ))ay anytliing; and prae*! leal ly this ('xeludes 
enir trading with Algeria, I'Xi'ept in French vessels. 

Our ev'poi'is ai‘e, liierdbre, lindied to the sup])ly 
of siuh avlieles as tin* Cioverimnnit re<)uires for 
railway, l(*legra]»hie, and lihi*! puv])Oses ; and onr 
imports to the receipt of such eopjio)* ore as they 
(“lioose to send iis to smelt. 

'I'lrxis, on whose tiwritory is the site of Carthagi*, Tmiia. 
that gv{!at eju]>orinm of the ancient world, and 
former mistress of the seas, still carries on sonu* eom- 
meree. Caravans start from Tunis for Timhuetoo and 
the interior of Africa, carrying cottons, linims, hard- 
ware, s])iees, &c., and hringiug haeh gold dust, ivory, 
ostrich featlu'vs, and drugs. Tlie ])rineipal trade ol 
'funis with Ihirojie is directed to jVlarsi'illes ; hut 
some ljusiness is also carried on between Malta and 
Gihraltar and the jiorts of Tunis. Guv direct trade is 
very small. IVe send out some coals, iron, indigo, and 
other articles ; for Aidiich we receive oUa'^c oil. With 
Tjupolt it is still smaller ; iudecal, hut for the in- Tiipoii. 
direct trade through our. Mediterranean possessions, 
Jjj'itish' commerce Avith this ti'rritory might he d(j- 
scrihcd.as iti/. One cause of this may he the state 
of the harbours on the coast, Aihich have, in the 
course of time, so siltcfl up, that any other than 

z 2 
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small vessels find it difficult to enter them. There 
is reason to think, however, that commerce with 
Tunis and Tripoli mi^ht he cultivated with ad- 
vantajje. IJoih countrhis arc rich in articles which 
we require, and bolli have commercial relations with 
pojmlatious aide to consume many of our Icadini? 
manufactures more lari^ely than they do. A trade in 
the ports alonc^ this coast, skilfully conducted, would 
])rol)ahly prove as productive as the trade which has 
been cstablishcHl aloni^ the western coast of Africa. 
The mulberry is lari>-ely cultivated in Tripoli, and a 
lar^e quantity of silk is sent from thence to Marseilles 
for the looms of Lyons. 


In order to complete the account of our foreij?n 
trade, it is necessary to say a few words as to trade 
with some jiortions of the g;l(d)e with which commerce 
is only, at this moment, beginning to develop itself. 
Trade with ^VTth the Japanese Empire we only commt'nccd to 
Jai an. direct in 1850,* when wc sent out about 3,000/. 

worth of goods, cliiefly perfumery, soap, ajid candles, 
and received hack about 100,000/. W'orth, in the form 
of raiv silk, galls, soy, and Japan-ware.t In 1800 
and 1801 our trade was extended. We received in 
1800 goods to the amount of 107,500/. from Japan, 
and in 1801 we sent them our own manufactures to 
Auticipa- tlic cxlcnt of 43,100/. It is probable that with some 
r'fKi.octing experience of the character of the articles most in 
'*• demand in Japan, wc shall he able to establish an 
increased traffic with that country; and the visit of 

* Thf Treaty of Jeddo was sifnied 2(;th August, 1858. 

+ The Ja])an-ware, wliidi appears to be mii versa! in the country from whicli 
we liave given it its name, is obtained !)y the use of the milky-juice of the Rhus 
Vemix, or varnish-tree. Our own lactpieicd ware is for ordinaiy jmrposes of 
suiierior utility, and it is of course eheiipev. 
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tho native ambassadors, who attended the opening of 
our Exhibition in the current year, may extend in 
Japan the knoAvlcdge of the means in our possession 
of contributing to the comfort and happiness of 
their population. 

At the same time, we must not be too sanguine as Question 
to tlie development of trade with the people of these suitability 
islands. Industrious, ingenious, and wealthy, as they “x'Jwrtsw 
no doul)t are, it is qtlcstionable how far they are able 
to send us commodities in any abundance, tliat are tion. 
calculated for general European consunijition. Ja])an, 
so far as.wc arc acquainted wdth it, is a dear country. 

It raist's, at present, little more than it consmnes : and 
th(' ])rices of its products are governed by that cir- 
cumstance. I’lic tea which w'c imported irom Japan 
in 1800, w'as not considered w’^cll calculated for our 
market, and did not realize a price suHlcicnt to 
induce speculation in tlie article. It is probable, 
indc'cd, that our accpiircd taste for Chinese teas of 
particular descriptions will pr(5vent our speedily 
adopting other sorts. Besides this, it is to bo borne 
in mind that the Japanese arc a peo])le hitherto 
unacquainted with commerce, and, indeed, sup- 
posed to be absolutely antagonistic to it. Time, 
therefore, and opportunity Avill probably be required 
to enable us to mtroducc our manufactures into 
genci’al use among the Japanese. 

Siam is regarded by many commercial men as a Siam. 
fruitful scene of future commerce. Although a 
country of limited extent, the people are exceedingly 
enterprising, and they exhibit considerable skill in Mooh.micai 
the arts, especially in ship building, navigation, and peoije.*** 
the use of various descriptions of machinery. Eor 
some years we .have been receiving inoducc of 
various descriptions from S?iam ; the chief ai'iiclc 
being sugar, which is largely manufactured in that 
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country, not only lor use, but lor exportation, and 
of whicli Ave obtained, in 18(»(), about 50,000 ewts. 
Our direct ex[) 0 j't trade to Siam can scarcely be 
said to have commenced bclbre 1800, Avhen avc 
sent out about i;i,5(Ki/. \v<(vth of cotton j^oods, ma- 
chinery, iron, cotton ya.m, and oilier articles. But 
Siam has for some years had a considerable indirect 
trade Avith Enii:land throui;h our sell lenient at Siui^a- 
[)ore, Avitli AA'Iiic h its deaiinns ill ISriO amounted to 
nearly ,‘{00,000/. Bankolc is the principal jiort traded 
Avith ; and besides sui;;ar, p('p])er, rice, indigo, hides, 
sapau Avood, A:c., th*e junks Avhicli tva(h\ between 
Siam and Sini^ajiore often l)i iim-.i^()l(i dust, (dejiliauts’ 
teeth, bees’ Avax, tin, &c., shoAvinc; the character of 
the trade A\hieh it niic:bt b(' ])ossibl.‘ to extend. It 
should bo noticed that bctweim Siam and China 
tliere has lonj^ existed the lar^'cst couimerce yet 
establislicd betAveeu any two .Basba-n nations. Th<‘ 
Siamc'se employ a veiy lar^-e number of Chinese 
labourers, Avliom they induce to cmigTate to tlieir 
country — a I'cmarkable proof of the advanced con- 
dition of a nation which, Avhilst it is regardc'd in 
Eurt)j)o as almost barbarous, knoAvs hoAV to (nnjiloy the 
industry of the ])eoplc of the Celestial Empire itself.* 

’ A stid’y current in City eiivles, which was taken to show the i.i^morance 
of the Siamese, iniglit, with more roasonahleness, ha,ve het'ii (‘inployetl to dc-. 
iiumstratc our totu want of inercanlile judgment and enterjuisei In ])assing 
through (Jraceehuifh-streeT, it was said lliut the Siamese envoys, t\liociim(‘ to this 
eoiinlry in iSliO, entered a hntton-shoj», in wliieh tJiey astonished the ,shopkce]>er 
hy ]»nivhasmg of him all his old stork of luass lnittons, of wliiitsoever deseription^ 
at almost any pnee he chose lo ask lor Ihem. It may seem at. iir.4 sight 
ridienloiis eiuaigh tiiat ehoice should ho made of brass hiittons as an 'ai tide of 
eommeree, esjuvially eon.Nidering the very little respect wc ourselves i»a.’< to the 
artide, the very name ol which, amongst oui’sdves, is a mea.8ure of c<tutemt»t. Rut 
when we come to cousidei' the diaraetert>^ the comnmditv— its utility, its dura- 
bility, its a])] learanee, and its diea]»ness -wo ean scarcely fail to he strnek with 
the ready jmlgment dis|)layed hy these Siamese, in making a large imrdiase of tlie 
article on the verv first occasion on which it was hron«:^ht under their iv^ice. It is 
evident, in this case, that it w,is uni novelty these ]»eo])lc looked to, hut utility ; 
and it really is douhllul whidi "Ught to uicasioii us the nio.st sur]irise, that llio un- 
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With tho MA.LAvp('ninsula and Cochin China, ouv 
ivliole trade is conducted from Singapore, and so is 
the Jarger ])roportion of our comm(^ree with the 
Cih-euks. The iiihalutanls of the latter islands are the ti..' 
carriers of the Iridiaii Archipelago. They own a1 least * *' 

1, ()()() ])rahus, which arc all employed in commerce, CiUTyiuK 
1 h(^ ])eo])le ahhorriug piracy, and dc'lcndiiig themselves 
against the Malays witli desperate valour wheneveM' 
altaekeal hy the pirfltieal ve'sseds ol' that race. TJie 
pe‘e)j)lo of the Ce'h'hes h'ave their islanels at tlie hegiu- 
ning of the Eastern monseeem, ami })roeeeel Avcstwai*el 
as far as, Singajiore. I’he'ir oejtward eargeees e'onsist Cui g,oOfS. 
e)f gold elust, toide)iseshedl, eadhr, seviitexl woods, rie*e‘, 
and e'dihh' birds’ ne'sts anel se'a slugs Cor Chine'se 
e'])ieure'i. 'fhoy ]mrehase e‘onsieh*rahh' epiantities of 
e)i!!' eolioii goods, ami coni rive to eliirusei>ritishmanu- 
t’ael, ur 's tiirough liic inlands of the Tiastern seas. 

'J’li;' Dtilci! have heem for many ye'ars e'mh'avouring The Dutih 
lo estaldish their supremacy ene'r the pe)j)ula1ioi) ofoe]''|“„ 
Cele*he‘s, Iml they are e>nly a])!<‘te>e'stahlish theunsedves 
u])OU the island; mel the po])ulati()n has occasion- 
ally ris(‘]i against tiumi anel plaea’d them in e-emsieler- 
ahle peril, d’iic Dutch have ree'e'iitly maeh' JMae'assai’ 
a fre.‘e ])e)vi, in the he']>e of elivertiug some ])art of the 
trade' of Singapore, Init the e'xperiment has not yet 
me't witii any remarkahle sueea'ss. AVe se'nt to 
Ce'lehe's, in IHtJO, about S,0()0/. weirth of goods, but 
receivi'el no elireet imports in return. 

■ With the se'tth'ine'Tits of tho Dutch in Java, whore Java. 
they have' e'stahlishcd the ee'ntre of their commerce 
with ‘the Indian Arehipelage), emr direct traele has 
he^en veuy rapidly increasjng, as the follenving return 
will sh6w : — 


civilized tlie iniinnfjicturors and iiftjrclnuils of the Murid Jiad never 

t liuu^»ht of introducing such tin aiticle into countries ivliere it must ohvionsly he of 
so much utility. “ 
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Its HU^ar 

imMluo- 
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lm])<)rts 

and 

exports. 


Increased 
trade 
between 
Java and 
Holland. 


Exi>oets to Java. 


184<) £3^tn,.’)2l 

]M4 378, !H8 

18r.(» .507, 499 

|,S.54 041,912 

18.58 H:)«,002 

1800 I,42ri,724 


This increase of our trade with Java indicates tliat 
our manufactures arc permeating the numerous Dutch 
yiosscssions in the Archipelago. ■•To some extent, also, 
it results, as in the case of Cuba, from our being able 
to receive the sugars produced in large quantities in 
Java. 

The details of our commerce with Java arc : — • 


iMrORTS. 

VAl.ri 1> AT 

EXI'OIITS. 

VAT l’ I’D \T 

Sugar 

£229,728 

(^)tton Good.s 

1,071,025 

Rit^e 


MaeliintTv 

77,3(!9 

Cjuflitchouc 

2(t,:i8<> 

Cotton Yam 

Ti,(m;o 

Riittiiu Caucs 


Iron 

:i7,715 



lUUi 

>Voollen Cbnuls .... 

2(;,2I.O 

C(»ffce 

2, 

Eartheinvaro 

22,000 

Po])]K*r 

1,SS() 

Ooplier 

20,0(;s 

Nutmegs 

510 

Hardware 

liinens 

Rcer ami Ale 

jG,o(;:i 

S,1!M 

7,g:ii 

From Sumatra. 


AViiie 

Glass Manufactures . . 

5,502 

5,44:i 

Siigo .... 

4:i3,G7l 

Coals 

4,GI2 

Rice .... 

1,102 

Apparel 

2,.5G:i 

(JllllCS . . . 

VM 

Till Plates 

1,082 

(Russia Ligiiea . 

110 

General Merchandize . . 

25,4o:a 


It may be observed, that the trade of Java with 
Holland herself, always important, has now become of 
very great consequence. The private trade between 
Holland and her dependency is now um*cstricted‘; the 
Netherlands’ Trading Company being only employed 
as the agent of the Government in carrying the produce 
of the Crown lands to Europe. Holland received from 
J ava, in 1859, produce tef the value of nearly 8,000,000/., 
chiefly consisting of sugar, which she refined and sent 
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for consumption into the interior of Germany. Tlic 
export trade of Holland to Java is not, hon cver, 
more than 3,000,000?., or about double the export 
trade of England to Java : a fact which demonstrates 
the grcfit advantage we haA^e over the Dutch as 
shippers of articles in general consumption. 

The principal trade of Java is carried on at 
Batavia, from whence an intercourse is maintained 
with most of the islands of the Eastern seas.* The 
trade of Java with Singajiore is considcrahlo ; hut 
the largest iiroportion of the British tradi; is now 
ti'ansacleijl direct by British merchants settled at 
Batavia. 

Tlie largo and ])opnlous island of Siimatha, on Sumatra. 
AAdiicli the Dutch have several coast settlements, is 
traded Avith through JaA’a and Singapore. But Sumatra uni.mi<'- 
can scarcely yet he said to have felt the influence of 
Eurojiean commerce. The Dutch have failed to pone- ‘'‘'“““erei- 
trate this imjiortant and interesting island ; the in- 
terior of which is almost unknown, although it is said 
to contain fifteen different nations, of which six liave 
made considerable progress in civilization. It Avill 


* Tlu* Diikli (.oluiiial jiosscssions in Asia, with tlicir gooj^Taplucal aveavS, arc as 
ft>lh)ws : — 


Java . . . 

s<2rAiu: MILKS. 

. . .50,000 

JVIadura . . 

. . 2,700 

Sumatra . . 

. . 1()0,000 

Billeton . . 

. . 2,250 

Borneo . . 

. . 200,000 

Celelies . . 

. . 70,000 

Amljoyna 

. . 1,320 

Tcrnatc . . 

. . 32 


sc,u:auf. 


Timor 

Bali ;{,0(K) 

Lomhock ..... 2,500 

Sumbawa 8,S00 

Maiifi^eray .... 500 

Jtuubina 3,500 

Semao 200 

Billeta Island . . . 2,250 


Several of these islands have no eonimerciaJ importance. Timor is remark- 
able for its picturesque and romantic scenery. On Borneo the Dutch only have 
some settltments along the coast ; although they claim the whole country. 
Cloves arc the iiroduction of Amboyna, to which island the Dutch have iiracticixlly 
restricted tjie cultivation 1^ rooting up the clove and nutmeg trees from other 
islamls on which they naturally grew. '.?he exportation, however, does not 
increase, the jiassioii for sjiices in Europe having abated, or rather, spices Jiaving 
l)ceu sujieraeded by cottee and by the gftneral^Uvse of tobacco. 
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not 1)0 forgottori, that in 1811, Java and Sumatra 
woi'c taken possession of and became British depen- 
dencies. A\jien Java was restoi'cd to the Dntcb by 
tlie treaty of London in iSlt, a British settlement, 
under Sir Stamford Bailies, w.as established at Beu- 
coolen, in Sumatra, by the Bast India Company, 
chiefly with a view to the cultivation of the pe])per- 
])lant. The sidtlement was abandoned; but the inter- 
course thus o])enedwilh th<‘ people of Sumatra is said 
to have beeJi mor<‘ b(Mieti(*ial to them than any they 
have had either before or since wit!) Europeans; and 
when Eiii^’land restored Sumatra to tin* lluteh in 
1.S2li, under the ti'caty b_v Avhich Holland reco;>:nis(‘d 
our settlement at Sin^'apore, tin' wstoration of i)uteh 
rule was considered a serious gTievance bv the native 
chiefs. Sumatra sui)])ries Sin<»;.‘i])oi-c with n)any articles 
of produce, and the natives take our cotton mauu- 
faetuiT.-- in iH'turn. It is to be wislu'd that our int<T- 
coui's(' with this island could be extended. 

]S('xt to Holland, Sj)aiu has the lari^ost ])oKsessious 
in the Hasti'rn .irehipelaj>'o ; and it is said l)y' Alalb* 
Brim, in his account of the BtiiLTPiuxE Isn.vxns, that 
their iuhabitants are the only people in the Eastei-ii 
s(‘as who have iraproA'cd in civilization from European 
intiM’course. AATiilst, in the A\'estern Ocean, Spain 
always strove for an exclusive commercial monopoly 
for tlic Crown, it is rmnarkable, that in the PfiiH])pine 
Islands she has left commerce free to the colonists. 
Durint? the JOO years Sjiaiii has possi'ssed thesi: 
islands, they Iuiau* been fairly g-ovcnied; no •cheek 
has been imposed on tlieir colonization; liberal 
grants have heen made of unappropriated lands ; 
shu'ciy lias never bi'cn introduced or sanctioned; 
native usages have been resyiecteij, and a moderate 
taxation has ahvays l(Tt'iiidust)*y uiitrarnmelh'd. I'he 
consiMjueiices have begn no less marked than the 
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contrast. Whilst a cruel and illiberal j)olicy justly 
lost Spain all her tei'ritorics in Ami'vica, the ■wise and 
prudent administration of her Eastern possession has 
produced a contented and ])rosporous dejicndency. 

The (Tror of Spain in the f^ovornmemt of the Philip- nin'. ivn 
pine Islands lias been the same into Avhich Ihii^laiul 
fell in dealing; with her colonies ; nainely, at(.em])ting 
to make their trade snhservient to donu'stic ]mr])0S(\s, 
hy levying- diiferential* rates or dnti(-s in favour ol' sliips 
helonging; to the motiser country. This systi in ^>1' 
legislation is, at the ])rescu1 time, h-itering the 
eommerei'^ of tlie Philip])ines. Prodiiclivi' as the 
islands are, and well situated as they are for tin- 
supply of the inerc-asing jiojmlations of Eastern 
countries, the Philip|)in(*s might do a gri-at trade in 
tropical ])ro(luc(', il' their commerce Avas nnvc-stricti'd. 

Sir .lohn Eowring, in a report upon these islands, 
speaks of them as the natural sources ol' the supply 
of sugar, tohacco, collee, &c. for Austi-alia. 

The absurdity of the ditlerential duties levied on tii.u- iu- 
shi])ping in the Phili))j)ines, is illustrated hy tin- factii'n!,t!7,i, 
that the Ihiropeau commodities su])i)]icd to these 
islands are almost exclusively of English manufactnri;. 

T’he diiferential duties accordingly fall upon the 
inhabitants of the islands themselves, cither in the 
form of additional cost for articles imported in 
British sJiips, or of the extra charge of freight and 
transhipment upon such as are receiv'cd in Spanish 
bottoms from Singa])ore.- The quantity of Eritish 
goods .im])orted into tla; Philippines from the latter 
entrepot is said to he in excess of our direct ex]>orta- 
tion ; hut the latter amounts to a considerable item. 

In 1800, our trade Avitli the Philippines was — 

Iiii]h»rl.'^ . . ♦ .^(> 03,329 1 Kxpoils , . £() 79,320 

« 

The princii)al articles AVicre as follows : — 
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The Philip- 
piiiea, 
imports 
ami 

exports. 


Tho 

Manilla 

trade 


Sarawak. 


Imports. 


Exports. 



VAI.I’i:ii AT 


VAr.n:n a i 

Sufi^ar . . . 

£471,104 

Cotton Goods . . . 

£523, 370 

Hemp . . . 

8.S,S()1 

Iron 

IS, 940 

Mother-of-Pearl 

12,916 

Woollen Goods . . . 

is,i;n 

Sapan Wood 

7,78S 

Linen „ ... 

l.^),144 

Cigars .... 

7,r)90 

Cotton Yarn . . . 

1 1,462 

Hides .... 

2,444 

M;u.'Iiineiy .... 

12,760 

Tortoisesliell 

2,018 

Cop])er 

11,397 

Indif^o . . . 

1,S41 

8teain l<ffi^dnos . . . 

9,021 



Hardwares .... 

7,652 



Ap])aH'd 

3,254 



Glass 

3,161 



(’oals 

2,79S 



Eaitlicmvare 

1,.5S5 



Leatlu'r 

1,304 



Colonial Prodnoe, &e. . . 

5, os:) 


Manilla, or more properly its sulnirl), Bidonrlo, 
with which it eommnuieates hy a hridi?!*, is the port 
Avith which our trade is ])rincip€ally conducted. The 
h(‘mp we get from this port is highly apprcciatc'd. 
The cheroots made of the island tohacco have been 
for some time in large demand ; though in 1855) and 
3800 the snp])ly of tobacco to England from IManilla 
Avas very much below the aA^erage. Manilla com- 
municates with the rest of this largo grouj) of islands 
(of Avhicli there are said to he nearly 1,200) hy small 
craft. Many of the islands are capable of greater 
dcA'clopment. There is no doubt of their mineral 
Avcsilth. Gold is found amongst the mountains, and, 
Avith proper machinery, copper of very superior qua- 
lity might be raised in ahrmdance. The islands also 
afford excellent timber ; and horned cattle, introduced 
by the Spaniards, have tbriven admirably. It may 
be of interest to mention, that Manilla Avas a I'Sritisli 
possession from 1702 to 17C1<. It was taken from 
Spain in the former year, and ransomed in the latter 
for a payment of a million sterling. 

A company has been established in London, under 
the title of the Romeo C<9mpany, for pi'omoting a 
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trade with Sarawak, the territory ceded by the Sultan 
of Brunei to Sir Janies Brooke, and now governed 
hy him as “ Bajah.” The imjiorts of this comjiany 
in 1800 were to the extent of 12,500?., the prineijial 
articles imported being sago, ore of antimony, and 
pepper, send no direct exports to Borneo ; hut 

Sir James Brooke has established a steam communi- 
cation between Sarawak and Singapore, hy which the 
Dyaks, and the Chinese imported into that territory, 
are sup] died ivith what tliey reipiire. 

London prijsents the great market for Eastern Loiitlon. 
products,, and it is to the eni.er|)risc of London tliat i,i*ukirr.>r 
we. must look foj’ the opening out of that great trade 
with tlic Eastern Archipelago, which, at no distant 
pcM'iod, will probably become no inconsiderable portion 
of the commerce of the world. At the present time 
British trade to the eastward of the Straits of Malacca 
is quite in an infant state; but if we consider the extent 
of the countries to be traded with, their vast po])ula- 
tions, the variety of them productions, the suitability 
of om* manufactures to their climate and their 
wants, the large interest we have in developing their 
resources, the extent of our shipping, and the gi*owth 
of our oivn Australian and other colonics, little doubt 
can exist that the next quarter of a century will 
witness fields of commerce opened up in the Eastern 
world far greater than we have ever known before. 
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TKADK \VlTli INDIA AND ’I'llK COLONIES 

The of TliuvlaiHl with our Indian lanjiin' and 
possi'ssions in liio Rasi is alniosi as (.‘xcliisirrdy a trade 
of t]i(* J’orl, of London as the tvado of Anioriea is a 
trade; ol' Livorpooi. Of 702 ve'ssoJs, of oHOj.'t/S ions, 
ontored inwards in IWH) IVoni tlio East Indies and 
Sinij;a])or(;, (Ui!., of !‘)7,0dl- tons, eainc to London, 
leaving' only sixty -(dglit vesseds lor tlie t rade of all the 
other jiorts of the (oiit(*d Kingdonu 

Tlio monopoly cd' the trade with tlu* East, formerly 
vestc'd in the East India Company, is of course the 
primary eanse of that trade now centring ilsedf in 
our Eort. LtAvould scarcely, howc'ver, have remained 
with us to the (‘xlinit it has, if London did not afford 
the h(‘st marhet in the woidd for Eastern commodities. 
Lor silks, sjiiccs, indigo, and other productions of 
India, London ailbrds the largest number, not only 
of Dritish, hut of foreign imrchasers, andMlierelbro 
she continues to enjoy llic largest share of Lastern 
trade. 

The value of onv trade with the East Indies is showu 
hy the fact that in LStill our exports thereto ambuiited 
to nearly eiouteen* millions, of which seventeen 
miilions eonsisled of produce and manufaetures of the 
United Kingdom. Extraordinary, as it may a})pear, 
almost the w hole of this enormous trade has been the 
growth of tlie last twenty-ilve years. Wo are in the 
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ha,l)it of think ini? of the old East India Coinj)miy as 
a gigantic coinhio.ation of merchants ; hut the iact is 
that tljc amount of their annual exportations to India 
was always iucousiderahle. The Company, in fact, 
throucfhout the ])criod of their niono])oly absolutely 
set theinsehes a^^ainst an export trade from Great 
Britain to India! So lately as loth January, 1805), they 
dc'clared, in a lett('v addressed by theii- Chairman and 
l)i'j)iity Cliainn.-ni tft thii Board of Ccmtrol, that 
then; was pra<-tieally no market for lbii;!ish snoods in 
India : — 


East. 

Iiidin, 

ojijxmt'd til 
un e\in»?’t, 
tv.ulc to 
liidi.i 

Tlicjr d.- 
aiion 
on tills 
Mlbji'ct. 

A h. KSB'.b 


Tiic. small d(‘m;uid/ IIg'v wi’gu* ‘‘ for fbicijiG ctnnmodiliibs 
in Tiiciia results iVt^m llic itf the ]iulum ]K‘0})1 c, their 

climate ami th(‘ir usages. 'Hk* articles of first necessity their 
ov, 11 country furnishes more ahunclautly and morii cheaply ilnni 
it is possihle for Eurojx', to sn))ply them. The labour of tlie 
o-reat body of the common people only enables them to subsist 
ou rice, and to ^^e5lr a slight covering, of cotton elolli ; they, 
therefore^ cun purcliaac none of the supcrfnlfics vnt oj for them. 

The comparatively few in better circumstances, restricted, likcj 
the rest, by nuuu'rons reiipous and civil customs, of whicli all 
an' rcmarkaiily tenacious, iind few of our commodities k) tlicir 
taste; and their climate, so dissimilar to ours, rcml(‘rs many of 
them unsuitable to their use ; so that a coninierco between tliem 
and ns cannot proceed far upon tlie principle of snpjdyint? mutual 
A^aiits. Hence, except noolleus, in a very limited dcj^rce, for 
mantles in the cold season, and metals, on a scale also very 
limited, .to bo worked up by tlieir own artisans for the few 
utc'iisils they need, liardly any of our staple coruuioditics find a 
vent among tlie Indians; the other exports wliieli JCurope sends 
to India heung clii('liy enusuiiied by the European populaiiou 
there, arid some of the dtseendanis of the early l\)iingucse 
settlers*; all of Vvhom, taken collectively, form but a small body, 
in view to any question of national commercc.^^ * 

Tliey repeated this expression of tlieir opinion in ad. \sn, 
1813, wlteu they dticdared, hy^i resolution passed at 

* Papers ]ml>lisjic(l l>y aiitlunity of tifjc Ka#t Iirlia Ooinpauy, 1813, i>. 21. 
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a general Court of the Comi)any, “ that no lai'ge or 
“ sudden addition can he made to the amount of 
“ llritish exporis to India.” They declared that the 
Company had suffered by attcmiiffing to extend this 
branch of their trade ; arid in order to show that it 
conld not he carried on prosperously, they added that 
their warehouses at liome were glutted with Indian 
goods, for Avhich tliere was no demand. 

During the whole period of the Comp.‘iny’s mono- 
poly, our exports to India were consequently very 
limited. Tlu^y amounted to as follows ; — 

East Lnuia Company’s Exi'Oiits to IndiA. 


17*24 (avcnii^c of 10 years ending?) £02,410 

1741 ditto S yearn „ 157,044 

174S dittD 7 years „ 18S,170 

177:1 ditto 3 years „ 4S0,K():i 

17S0 380,152 


These totals included all the military stores, am- 
munition, &c. sent to India for the purposes of the 
Company’s troops. Tlie A'alue of these amounted, no 
doubt, to a very large proportion of tlie whole, so 
that it can scarce be said that np to 1780 we had 
any real exj)ort trade to India at all. 

About 1790 the exports of the Company show'edan 
increase; but this Avas owing to two causes. Eirst, 
there wns a largely increased demand in England for 
tea, tlie consmyiption of which w'^as Avidely .ex+ending 
itself, and for which the Chinese; avctc Avilling to 
recci\^o British commodities. Secoyid, the Company, 
anticipating that their charter, Avhich expired in 1793, 
might not be renewed, Averc engaged during the 
I)reccding years in glutting the Indian markets with 
such commodities as they thought they could export 
with any adA'untage ; so that, if the trade was opened, 
they might, as far .as possible, prevent successful 
trading by other mercluints. The amount of the 
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Company’s exjiorts in 1792 was stated at 1,031,202/. Th.>ir total 
Of tliis 553,110/. was stated to be the cost of Euro- 

the h.ast, 

l)eaii ^oods sent to Canton, the merchandize sent to a.i'. i7i)2. 
India being — 


ToKciisal f!)f>,‘277 

To Romhay Gr),74l) 

To Miulnis ()0,01.^ 

Total e2*2‘i,o:J2 


This total may be taken as about the value of tlie 
Company’s exjiorts of merebandiso to India at that 
jieriod; and may bo contrasted with the items at p. 30 1. 

IVhcn* the East India Comjiany’s charter cam(‘ tiic (lom- 
under the consideration of I’arliameiit in 1793, the !’"mmiof 
Company presented accounts to show that their sak's 
of European goods in India were all conducted at a.i). nsl:! 
loss! Jly this account, woollens, copper, lead, iron, 
steel, and japanned goods ajipear to have been all tbe 
articles of export. They had never attempted a trade 
in any other European articles whatever. Parlia- Provision 
ment, in renewing the chai'tcr, now made a species of 
provision for the trade of private individuals with for 
India. It was enacted that all his Majesty’s subjects timic in 
should be permitted to export any article of British (.nny r* 
produce to India, in the Company’s ships; and the*’*'''"’ 
Company were obliged annually to appropriate 3,000 
tons Qf shipping for the use of private traders, at a 
freight of 5/. outwards in time of peace, and 15/. 
homewards.* 

The, privilege thus extended to private traders 
was -not satisfactory to our own merchants. Pew 
British traders were inclined to carry on a com- 
petition with the East Ihdia Company in their own 

* At tlic.iircseiit lime (IS62) the freiglit outwards to Iiulia for dead weight is 
17s. Gf/. i)er ton : ailmeasurement aiiuut 4i)s. • homewards it varies from 2/. lOs. to 
o/., according to the aiticle. 
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Advantiige vessels. But British residents in India (many of 
them officers of the Company) largely availed them- 

viiegs. selves of the privilege ; and soon began to complain 
that the freight afforded them was not large enough ; 
and that the Company frequently disappointed them, 
made inconvenient distributions of their goods in 
different vessels, and otherwise deranged their idans 
of commerce. 

IncicleDta One of the first elforts of these, merchants in India 
was to endeavour to induce Parliament to allow them 

mentT cmploy vosscls built in India, of teak wood, for the 

tiieexi.ort export of goods from India to England. The Com- 
pany ■would not consent to any such infringement of 
their privileges ; but an accident in I7l)5 occasioned 
a large trade to arise in vessels of this class. The 
groat price of corn in England having caused vast 
distress at home, it was resolved by the East India 
Company to import a very large quantity of rice from 
India. Having no sufficient tonnage in which to 
carry on the importation, they ordered it to be ship[)cd 
in vessels freighted on the spot ; and in order that 
they might get this freight at the lowest price 
they added a permission to carry to India a return 
cargo of goods for account of the owners. In conse- 
quence, a number of teak vessels, built in India, for 
the first time sailed into the Thames. The result of 
the speculation was very remarkable, and almost 
a retribution on the Company. Before tlieir rice 
ships arrived the price of corn in England had 
moderated, and the Company’s rice, imported at heavy 
freights, turned out a had speculation. On the other 
hand, the owners of the Indian ships returned to 
India, carrying cargoes of “ Erench wines, cutlery, 
“ looking glasses, window glass, wine glasses, and 
“ other ornamental articles of glass, Manchester goods, 
“ printed linens, silks, and cotton hosiery, gold and 
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“ silver thread, iron in bars, lead in pigs, tin in 
“ blocks, copper in sheets, copper pans, broad cloths, 
“ long and broad ells, camlets,” and other articles, 
scarcely any one of which the Honourable Company 
had ever previously thought it worth while to export. 
Wliilst the Company sulfered, vast ]n'ofits Avere made 
hv tlic Indian merchanls. 

From this jieriod io ISi:’,, Avivon the Company’s 
exclusive iirivilcge *01 trade aa'us put an end to, 
the East India Comjiany’s trade Avith India (both 
export and import) suffered, though in a most unex- 
pi'cted manner, from the olfects of the system of whicli 
J’arliament had jicmiitted the introduction in 1703. 
Although general merchants Avould not take advantage 
of the faeilith's Avhich Avere afforded by the private 
trade tonnage, tlu' officers and servants of the Com- 
pany saAv a groat opportunity of making profits hy 
using the 3,000 tons of shipping which the Company 
Avere annually compelled to allot to priA^ate traders. 
The captains of the East India Company’s vessels, and 
other officers in their employ, began therefore to trade 
upon their OAvn account. They Avero not exposed to 
the difficulties and discouragements which a private 
trader would find in comjicting Avith the Company ; 
on the contrary, in many cases, as is obvious, the 
Comjiany’s OAvn officers Avere able to trade in the 
Company!s OAvn vessels at superior advantage to the 
Company themselves ! Thus, Avhilst the Company 
complained that they were annually trading with 
India pt a loss, many of tlunr own servants were 
trading in their OAvn ships at enormous profits ; 
indeed, at this moment, there are large estates and 
splendid, mansions in the most fertile districts ol‘ 
England, owned by the descendants of shrewd and 
larsighte’d men, who, as captains of the East India 
Com[)any’s A^essels, made tjjeir fortunes hy competing 
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with the Company for their own trade in their own 
ships.* 

The East The trade to India was thrown open by Act of 
thrown'**^* Parliament on the 10th April, 1814<. In that year 
value of tlic exports of Great Britain to countries 
east of the Ca])e of Good Hope (cxcci)tin<' China) 
was — 


15y the East India Company £82(i,55s 

l>y private traders . 1,04S,132 

Total .... £],n74,()‘)0 

Jiapidin- Jq 1817 tlic account was — 

oiviise ol 

the trade. ]>y East India Company X*6.‘1S,IIS2 

By private traders r 2,7r>(),:{:{;i 

Total > . . £;^,:}88,71 o 

111 1828— 

By the East Imlia Company £488d>(n 

liy ])rivate traders Il,07J>.072 

Ti4al C4,'4(;^73 


Tlie private traders tlius rapidly developed our export 
trade to the 35ast, wdiilst the East India Company’s 
trade almost as rapidly declined. In more recent 
years the trade has progressed as follows : — 


♦ 111 mlditi(ni to the pnhlie toiiiiat^e, the commanders and oflficers of the 
Company’s sliijis were also allowed to ship goods, under ceitain restrictions, to an 
amount of tonnage ])rostTibed according to their rank. This was ciillcd tlio 
“ Privilege Trade.” Each commander was allowed tliiity-eight tons, the chief 
ollicer eight, llio second ofiicer six, the surgeon six, and so on down to the 
cari)entcr, boatswain, and gunner, who wei£‘ alloi^ed one ton OiWih. Besides this, 
it ivas cnst<miary to allow the commander and ollicers an additional quantity of 
thirty terns as extra indulgence,” to he stowed in parts of the ship wlierc the 
Company’s cargo was not stnw^ed. Tlicse privileges extended to the China trade ; 
and tlio (k)mi)aiiy’s charges on “ prirtlegc tea ” being much less than on private 
irailc tea, at a iHiriod when the duties And charges on tea were excessively high, 
immense profits were made by officers in the Company’s service ivho brought 
home tea from Cliina. It is not long since a descendant of one of these gentlemen, 
holding an estate in tlic West of l^mgland, was so jiowerfnl as to be able to return 
three memhers for one county. 1 is scarcely necessary to add that they all sat 
«>ii the Protectionist side of the House o( Commons. 
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Tkaue wxtji TiiE Biimsji East Indies. 


YEAR. 

IMPORTS FROM. 

EXPORTS TO 

1S40 

.... . . . 

£6,023,192 

IS45 

.... . . . 

6,703,778 

1850 

.... ... 

8,022,665 

1S55 

.... £12, (>08,7.42 . . . 

10,353,475 

18()0 

.... 15,106,595 . . . 

17,683,669 


This is, indeed, a wonderful inerease ; and, certainly, 
if any argument were needed to show the value of a free crt;aae the 
system of trade ovdr a monopoly, it could not be frt*c trade! 
better illustrated than by our trade with India. The 
great Company which had the whole trade of India 
exclusively in its own hands for nearly two centuries, 
failed to extend, our exports to that nation ; whilst 
under a free system tliat trade has risen, in a quarter 
of a century, in the wonderful ratio of progress thus 
recorded. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this trade has luumiii 
increased in spite of every internal obstacle. Up to a t!aradr)i. 
very recent period there have been no means of^“‘^“‘ 
internal transit for mercliandise in India; for even 
the navigation of its sjdendid rivers can scarcely have Waut of 
been said to be open to commerce. Ucsidcs this, the “tenud ^ 
government of India has been conducted on principles 
most antagonistic to the development of trade. The 
people have been oppressed by a system of taxation Ijiiiid-tiix. 
calculated to prevent their cultivation of the soil. 
Intcrilal duties have been levied on the transport of Transimi t 
goods. Almost every article of export from India has 
been subjected to a tax ; and, more than all, up to a Export 
comparatively recent period, we ourselves practically 
prevented the development of our own commerce with 
our own greatest posscssi9n, by insisting on a scale of 
differential duties on sugar and other articles of East 
Indian produce, in order to favour the sugar growers 
in the West Indian Islands. * 

The increasi; of our trade wiUi India is no doubt very 
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much due to the removal of some of these restrictions ; 
especially the duty with which sugar was burdened ; 
a duty which had the practical clfcct of preventing 
the planter Jrom making any attiTnpt to improve the 
cultivation of the cane or the manufacture of the cro]). 
Growing Anotlicr cause of the increase; has, no doubt, also 
India for been the growing taste in India for productions 
fabric, of British manufacture. Tlie East India Company 
would have had us beliiwe that the; cotton fabrics of 
India never could be rivalled by those of England. 
They failed entirely to take into account the character 
of our home manufacture, the advantage afforded by 
our macliinery botli in the form and cost of })roduction, 
and the love of novedty, which inllueuces every people 
in whatever condition of life. 

Develop- Iso sooucr did private traders cominencc sending 
^market cottoii goods to India than they found an admirable 
cotfci” market for them; and the result has proved to be 
without superseding native manufactures, India 
has become one of the best and most extensive 
markets in the world for the cotton goods of England; 
whilst England jiroraises to become the best market 
in the world for the raw cotton grown in India. In 
the whole history of commerce probably nothing can 
be shown so remarkable as the development of such 
an exchange of ]jroducts in so short a period as only a 
(£uartcr of a century. We received from India in 
1860 all the raw cotton they could send us, amounting 
in value to 3,339,000^. ; and we sent them cotton 
manufactured goods in return to the extent' of no 
less than 9,164,000/. 

■riiv pro- Considering the vast population of India, the im- 
provements now making in the means of internal 
commimication — the general tranquillity and settle- 
by per- meut of the country — *and our own interest in deve- 
legiulatiun. loping its resources, it < might be anticipated that the 
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growing; ti’ade beiwoen Ci’cat JJritain and her Indian 
Empire would extend itself in the next ten years 
almost without limit. No douht it will do so, if niis- 
govornment, which has so long heen the hane of 
India, docs not clieck the progress wliich commerce 
seeks to make. It has, however, to he noticed that, in 
1859, Mr. James Wilson, who went out from England 
to India as Financial Secretary, on the abolition of 
the East India Com'pany, sought to provide for the 
deficient revenue of India (a revenue exhausted by 
wars and by the high salaries paid to olllcials) by 
an imposition of dirties, amounting to 20 per cent. Mr. 
ad valorem, on articles of British manufacture. The im])ort 
argument which Mr. Wilson used to reconcile the 
people of Jlritish India to such import duties was the 
desirability of promoting their native manufactures. 

The fallacy of such an argument is proved by the 
facts. For a number of years past the population of 
British India have been showing a gradual preference 
for British goods — have been taking them in increas- 
ing quantities, and have been sending us their raw 
materials, in improved and improving shape, in order 
to enable us to manufacture articles suited for their 
markets. At the moment that the trade, thus com- 
menced, reaches a vast amount, a legislator steps in 
and tells the people that they shall prefer that which 
they do not prefer, and shall be driven to manufacture 
for themselves at higher rates than they can purchase 
•the same class of goods made for them by others. 

This most pernicious attempt to interfere with trade, 
were* it persisted in, would, no doubt, be equally in- 
jurious to both countries. It would prevent the 
people ‘of India from receiving our cotton goods, 
which they prefer, and it would prevent our receiving 
their raw cotton, which they would require for their 
own manufacture, althoifgh they might more profit- 
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ably send it to us. It is to be hoi)ed, however, that 
such monstrous legislation will not be persisted in. 

The following list contains the items of our import 
trade from the East Indies (exclusive of Singapore 
and Ceylon) in 1800 : — 


iMrORTS FROM INDIA, I SCO. 

'KT> AT VAH’I’l) AT 

Raw Cotton Seed Oil X47,r)J)l 

Indij^o 2,2*20,119 Horns 44,974 

Linseed and Flax Seed 1,493,039 Cutch ^ 43,6S1 

Sui(ar 939,0*2(i Lae Dye 38,020 

Rice 801,938 Train Oil 30,308 

AVool 699,801 Turmeric 34,807 

Jnte 652,077 Nutme^^s 34,339 

Saltpetre 619,505 Tallow . 31,731 

Hides 631,642 Rum . . . ^ 27,927 

Rape Seed .... 461,013 Cardamons 27,015 

T(‘nk 303,600 Rces’AVax 20,451 

Tea 230,004 Giii^^cr 21,058 

Coftcc 2*24,959 Madder and Madder Root . 23,133 

Till 193,180 Poppy Seeds 17,538 

Cocoa-Nut Oil . . . 173,995 Hemp, undressed .... 10,550 

Shellac 103,317 Borax 13,001 

Silk Man ufiietures . . 140,05*2 Clover 11,033 

Coir lL»pc and Twine 11*2,570 Mace 9,0*20 

Goat Skins .... 109,991 Mustard Seed 8,824 

Oils, niHTiumerated . 94,800 01i))anum 0,741 

Elephants’ Teeth . . 87,118 Oil Nuts 0,413 

Raw and Waste Silk . 84,441 Senna 5,944 

(.’astor Oil .... 81,735 Gum Arabic 3,082 

Salliower 79,015 Cassia Lignea 1,447 

Boiiper 70,014 Goats' Hair Maimfiictnrcs . 700 

Cutton J’iece Goods . 59,402 Cinnamon G95 

Slieci)skins .... 51,872 Wheat 488 

Caoutchouc .... 49,541 


llaw cotton, of which in the days of the East 
India Company we received next to none from British. 
India, now stands at the head of the list of articles 
imported.* The growth of this trade has been most 
rapid, as the following table shows : — 

* '1 he iiiiHiufactnre of cotton luos been carried on in India from the most remote 
antkpiity. It is mentioned by Herodotus that “in India there ar(i wild trees 
which produce a soil of wool, snperit?'’ to that of shee]), and tlmt the natives dress 
tliemselves in cloth niude of it.” Similar stiitements are made hy other ancient 
wnters. 
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Quantities of Raw Cotton IsamTEi) from tub East Indies. 

ISST) 41,429,011 lb. 

1840 77,011,s:)9 „ 

1845 58,437,426 „ 

1850 118,872,742 „ 

18.75 143,486,672 „ 

1860 202,041,026 „ 


An objection is made to East India cotton by our Objecti.mR 
manufacturers on the score of quality. They cannot, india"*^ 
it is said, spin it into*the finer descriptions of thread. 

Tlierc is reason, however, to hope for improvement in 
the cultivation of the plant in India, now that our 
cotton market is likely to be so largely dependent on 
tbe supply from that empire; for there can be no 
doubt that, if the war between the Eederal and 
Confederate States is long continued, our princiiial 
supply of cotton must be drawn from our Indian rron^ctn 
territories. Great Britain may be expected to reap a 
double advantage from that cireumstancc. She will 
alford profitable employment to the countless popu- 
lation of her Indian empire, and will, therefore, 
contribute to the contentment and prosperity of the 
natives; and she wiU no longer bo dependent, as 
she has been for so many years, upon one source of 
supply of the article most essential to her own 
industry. Besides this, it may be anticipated that 
the colonization of the interior of India will bo pro- 
moted- by the settlement of Europeans, taking there 
their capital and skill with a view to promote the 
cotton cultivation. 

The. cultivation of Indigo has for some years been indigo, 
extcilding itself in Bengal. The culture and use ofitscuiUva- 
the plant was known to the ancients, and indigo was 
brought from India to Europe prior to the discovery 
of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was formerly used to give a uilorc brilliant tone to the and use. 
dye produced by woad, but gradually it has entirely 
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superseded the latter, tt w.as not, however, until 
late in th(? Inst cn^ntury ihat Bengal sent any v('ry 
considerable quantities of indigo to England. A 
Quantities numhcr of Europcaiis then began to engage in the 
qualities nianufacturc (which rc(]uii*cs hut little capital) ; and 
from that period Bengal has been the chief source of 
Bengal, ^lie Supply of indigo to every nation of the world. 
Of 77,000 cuds. im})orted in ISOO, (50,000 came from 
.British India. The Bengal indigo, especially that 
classed by importers as “ Bengal blue,” is most 
highly appreciated in the European market. Then 
follow Bengal “ violet ” and “ copper ” . indigoes. 
After these rank “ Oudes ” and “ Madras.” It should 
be observed that the culture of the indigo plant is 
very jircearious, and tliat, although the consumjition 
varies very little, the prices ol‘ the artich* in the 
Varying London market sometimes vaiy very much. At the 
u!d1go°^ commencement of the present year, 1802, in con- 
sequence of the failure of the ci‘op in Bengal in 
18(51 (when the smallest quantity was produced for 
forty years), prices arc reported by the indigo brokers 
to have reached “ extremely high rates.” 

Kaat India Up to 1830 ditfcreutial duties jirevailed on sug{u*s 
cultivated in the East and West Indies. In 3835, 
whilst we imported 3,500,000 cwts. from the West, 
we only imported 100,000 cwts. from the East Indies. 
Upon the equalization of the duties the cultivation 
in the East Indies rapidly improved ; and in the year 
after (1816), we received from the East Indies nearly 
1,600,000 cwts. This supply has not been maiiitained 
since the reduction of the duties on foreign sugars in 
1851 ; the quality of East Indian sugars being inferior 
to those of Cuba and Porto Bico, which have come so 
largely into consumption. 

Kce. Bice, which is the principal article of food amongst 
the Eastern nations, forms, 'with us, only a substitute 
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for other grains, and is consequently imported in 
greater or smaller quantities, according to the excess 
or deficiency of our own cereals. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the reduction of duties, which were formerly 
most excessive, on this article, rice has come into more 
general consumption than was at one time the case 
in England; and in consequence new sources of 
sujiply have of late years been found in connexion 
witli oiir Eastern trade. Those sources are ihe 
districts now included in liritish India on tJic east 
side of the Bay of Bengal, the principal shipping ports 
being AJcyab, Bangoon, Bassein, and JMoulmcin.* HHBuj>i)iy 
It was only in 1851 that n c began to receive supplies BurmaU. 
of rice from this district; but it has since proved 
itself capable of sending us any (]uantity that may 
be required. In 1858 the importation amounted to 
no less than 3,500,000 cwts. It is probable that the 
civil war in America will be of advantage to this, as 
well as to other trades. Hitherto, the rice of Carolina 
has obtained a very much higher price in our market 
than any description of Indian rice ; but that trade 
being cut off, it appeal's, from the trade circulars of 
18G1, that “ the cleaning trade has I'cceivcd a great 
“ impetus, and the East India cleaned rice has in con- 
“ sequence been required to fill up the hiatus.” Large 
quantities of cleaned Batna and other East Indian 
rices tveie actually shipped during 1861 from London 
and Liverpool to the Northern States of America. 

•It will obviously be for the interest of the shippers in 
India ’to send us improved qualities of rice to supply 
the place of the Carolina ; and if they can do so in 
the next few years, it is qot improbable that the East 
Indian *will supersede the United States’ rice in the 
Europejin market, especially seeing the unlimited 
supply of the former in coniparison with the latter. 

The teak wood received fitim India is also from Moulinciii. 
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Uur 
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Our imports of rice in 1860 were — 


COIJNTKIES. 

CWTS. 

VALUE. 

From the British Eiust Indies 

i,:ii4,8ii 

c 

852,929 


97,74-1 

G3,(>G(> 

„ the United States i 

69,!):i2 

81,G02 

,, China 

23, .520 

j:},:{76 

,, otlicr parts j 

ISjSoG 

11,555 

Total 

1,524,863 

1 

£1,023,108 


So that India now sends us by far the lar;.^ost pro- 
portion of all the rice im])orted into JinslRud. 

Turning to our exports to India, wo find them in- 
creasing in every successive year from 1852 to 1859, 
when they reached a total of m^arly 21,000,000^. The 
annual progress is worth noting. 


isr.2 

].sr,3 7,:?-24,i47 

]8r)4 !M>20,7J(I 

isr.5 i(>,:{r):{,t75 

1S56 ll,(»24,r)lH 

ISTil 12,l!tl,»(;(» 

18.W 17,3i»4,4(l0 

1859 20,7H2,853 


Prom this great total, chiefly, no douht, in conse- 
quence of Mr. James Wilson’s contemplated measui*es 
of taxation, the exports fell — 


18fi0 £17,fi8.‘l.fi(i9 

1861 16,412,()!)()— * 


a decline which shows the dangerous and even per- 
nicious effects of interfering in any way with the 

* In 18()1, the cxiforts to the rcsiicctive presidencies were, for the first time, 
distinguished in tlic government tables. They were— 

Tt> llciigal £9,111 ,8G7 

To llombay (>, 182,082 

To Madras . 1,118,1-41 


£10,412,090 
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ordinary current of trade.* If our commerce witli I’rospects 
India, however, is allowed to be unfettered, there is 
the best reason for believing that, in the next decennial 
period, the increase will he far greater than during 
the last. The natives evidence the .strongest desire 
to use European goods. Computed upon the popu- 
lation of India, our exports only amount to Is. ^\(L 
per head. South America, in proportion to its 
population, took from us, in 18G0, more than seven 
times the value of British productions exported to 
India in the same year; and the United States, 
notwithstanding protective duties, took over eight 
times thdt amount. The increase of import hetAveen 
1860 and 1860* was 136 per cent. If the import 
in India is only 100 per cent, during the next ten 
years, the amount taken in 1870, although it will 
equal forty millions, will still be very inadequate 
to i\ie per coin la consumption of British productions 
by other nations. It may be anticipated, hoM^ever, 
from the rate at Avhich India is progressing, that the 
increase of consumption (if unchecked by legislation) 
wiU be A'^ery much greater than is hei*e indicated. 

• The heavy dcclnitj of 18GJ upuii 1859, which was cliiclly in the ileiiiand for 
iiiainifactured ci ttons, so p*eatly alarnicd tlic Bondiay Government, that tliey 
tliou^ht it necessary to institute an in(]im*y into its causes. Colonel IJaird Sniitli 
was accordingly ai)])ointed to jiroceed to the North-West districts, and to report 
upon their coniiuercial condition. As this officer had jireviously been appointed 
to iiupiire into the causes of the famine in those provinces, it was, no doubt, hoped 
and cxi>ectcd by many persons in authority in llengal, that he would solely attri- 
bute to*the Aaniine the falling oil' in the consumption of British articles. (J<»loncl 
liaird Smith, hoivever, very honestly concluded his reiiort by attributing the 
causes of the decline to the high prices caused by high customs duties. Althougli 
. very guarded in expression, in order evidently to avoid giving ofl'ence to high 
authorities, he makes his views tolerably ai)])arent in the following passage : — 

Every reduction in the price brings a new stratum of society into the class of 
“consumers, and the henelit of high ])rices, such as liave occasionally mled of late 
“ years, is temporary and accidental. I doubt if permanent expansion be com- 
“patible with prices materially abo/O the present rates, and having this doubt, 

“ I sincerdy rejoice in the financial policy wbicli will in time relieve the Manchester 
goods trade from the, press^are of Oa^Unns duties greater Uatti are required for 
7rrcniie4)iilgy as such rehef vnl! assuredhj he foUnarji hg a penua:ueut addition to 
‘^^the present eovsumcrs,, n'hichy vhilc hcnejhbig the trade, ivill ainphj cowpensate 
the piddic revenue for the sarnjiee tnade.'^' 
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Probably 1870 will see the exports of England to 
India amounting to not less than seventy millions of 
money annually. 

Tbe following is the list of tbe principal items of 
export : — 

EsroiiTS TO India, 1860. 


Cotton (Joods . . 


Leather 

. £20,774 

Iron and Steel .... 

. 2,010,599 

Pickles and Sauces . . 

20,079 

(’otton Yarn 

. 1,009,002 

Lead alld Shot .... 

23,190 

Co])]>or 

. 949,7s:i 

Tin Plates 

u,7(»:s 

Beer and Ale .... 

Machinery 

Stciiiu Engine.s .... 

. 500,040 

. :ioo,4:{r) 

. 259,221 

FoRElfJN AND COLONIAL 

iMionucTS. 

Woollen Fabrics . . . 

204, SIS 

Wood, Sawn 

. 103,378 

Hardwares and (Cutlery . 

. 181,741 

Wine ........ 

75,939 

Aiiparcl and Haberdashery 

. 155,430 

Cotton Yam .... 

75,222 

Stationery 

. 122,893 

Spelter 

01,130 

(Bass Manufactures . . 

. 111,400 

(Hass Reads and Bugles 

53,413 

Coals 

88,402 

Cochineal 

49,354 

Salt 

72,228 

Copp(‘r 

40,840 

Linen (ioods 

02,30S 

(/otton Coods .... 

41,100 

Spelter 

. 50,755 

Platiid Wire 

30,212 

Earthenware and Porcelain 

52,250 

Steel 

28,301 

Preserved JTovisions . . 

49,217 

Iron 

27,170 

Printed Rooks .... 

49,157 

Qnicksiher 

17,920 

Unihrellas and Parasols . 

48,085 j 

Brandy 

10,181 

Drugs 

34,707 

I^aper 

9,010 

Saddleiy and Harness . 

33,027 

Copper Wire .... 

0,51 1 

Telegrajihic Wire . . . 

31,507, 

Woollen Coods .... 

. 5,780 

J’ainters’ Coloius . , . 

30,079 

Fanev Class 

2,328 


The vast amount to which our cotton manufactures 
are taken by tlie native population will not fail to 
strike the reader. Upwards of Nine Millions of 
manufactured cottons, and upAvards of a Million and 
a Half of yarn. Our imports of cottons from India 
amount to less than 60,000/. Yet this is the country 
of which the East India Company told us that they 
did not require any articles of this description, being 
able to make everything for themselves ! So much 
for monopoly in trade., The Honourable Company 
tried to force upon the people of India Eritisli 
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woollen goods, too hot for their climate, and lost a 
very large sum in the attempt. Private adventurers 
sent out cotton goods, Avhich Avere suited for the 
clothing of the country, and the result is a trade 
amounting to upwards of ten millions annually in that 
article alone ; whilst the consumption of woollens only 
reaches the comparatively small item of 201,000/. * ** 

Very remarkahle, moreover, is the proof afforded by 
these figures of the Asalue of our machinery. In the 
talde of imports we find an impoi*t of raw cotton from 
India to the extent of 3,300,000/., of which, from the 
table of exports, we see that no less than 1,000,000/. 
ret, urns to India in the sha])e of cotton yarn. The 
natives, therefore, actually find it to their advantage 
to send their raw material to England to he spun for 
their own use, or to receive yarn in exchange for cotton. 

The large ([uantity of iron sent to India is, no luiiway 
doubt, for the construction of the ^KilAvays, Avhich 
will account also for the saAvn wood which appears at*“^“''“ 
the head of our exports of foreign products : the sawn 
Avood being, probably, creosoted sleepers of Norway 
pine. The large items under the heads “machinery 
and steajn engines, coals, telegraph Avii’es, &c.” are 
to he accounted for in the *samc AAny. I’his ox])or- 

* The mpiil i)r()<]:iess niatlc in the export of our cotton manufactures to India is 
indeed wonderful. In 1S14, the first year of the free trade to Iiulia, the export of 
cotton amojnited to SJ7,(M)() yards, of which only about 1 70,000 yards, valued at 
17,77^/., "cre exploited hy tlie Ocmqiany ! In 18 ;j 9, the quantity exported was equal 
to 1 ,000,000,000 yards, valued at 1 1 ,000,000/. ! Yet, ciioriiious as this total is, it is 
scarcely too much to say that Enf,dish cotton maiiufacturewS have not yet entered 
iirto the bulk of native consunqition in India at all ! Colonel Baird Smith in 
his recent wport. to the Government of India, on the commercial condition of the 
North-Wjiist provinces of India, says : “ Tlic chief cmisumcrs of EwjUak cloths here 
“ are ail classes near to 0}}en and easy lines of cmviavnication, be they by land or 
“ water ; a comiiaratively small section of aj 2 :ricultmists, the ujqKir grades 
“ of the class at a distaiujc from such cofniiiunications ; a very large jiroiioilion of 
“ the inhabitants of towns and cities cvciywhere, and, of course, the whole of the 
“ European community. The mass of the agricultural and the •poorer •non- 

** agricuHnro'l classes have scarcely yet berome ^hc custoimrs of MdneheMer at «//, 

“ though it is merely a question of time and internal improvements of roads and 
“ rivers when they shall become so.” 
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tation is not only advantageous to our export trade at 
present, but will tell far more wonderfully in its favour 
wLen the railroads come to be constructed, opening up 
facilities of transport for goods which hitherto have 
boon utterly unknown in India. 

Export of The largo exports of “beer and ale,” “preserved 
EuTOi« iin provisions,” “ umbrellas and parasols,” “ ])rinted 
books,” “stationery,” “earthenware and porcelain,” 
“saddlery and harness,” “drugs,” “pickles and 
saueos,” “lead and shot,” and amongst foreign articles, 
“ wine and brandy,” speak of the social life of oiu* 
own countrymen in India. Apart, in fact, from tin; 
cotton goods, Avhich form so largo a part of the whole, 
few of our articles of exportation appear to be in- 
tended for the consumption of the natives, cxc<‘pt, 
Export of indeed, salt — an item of very large amount, Avhicl) 
imtivronn- aiiothcr talc of fiscal misgovernment.* This 
Bumptioii. observation may be laid to heart by British merchants 
and manufacturers, who, when the completion of the 
Indian railways enables them to reach the great 
internal districts of the country with their goods, may 
probably find profitable markets for articles which 
cv(m yet have scarcely entered into our list of ex- 
portations. 

Notice has already been taken of the trade recently 
opened with the territories ceded to us by the Burmese 
on the east side of the Bay of Bengal. Ilcfercncc must 
also be made to the very considerable trade which 
Kurraciicc. lias bccn opcncd at Kurrachec, at the north-west ex- 
tremity of the coast of Scindc. Por some time this 
port has been regarded in London and elsewhere as 

* The “Salt monopoly,” maintained by oiir Government in India, has been one 
of the most cruel items of taxation ui>on the people of that country, at the same 
time that it has been most injurious to trade. See fretiuent debat(*s in Parliament 
on this subjecU The Salt which cost the Govennnent, in 18()(b -T2U,Sl)U?. was 
sold to the natives h»r no less than 3, 050, 200/. ; this enormous taxation being 
levied, it is to be reinenihcred, on an ai’ticle of the first necessity. 
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the prohtihlc future em])orium of tlie vast territories 
traversed by the river Indus. A railway already 
connects Kurrachee with IlydiM'abad, so as to inalve. 
Kurrachee the port for all the territory d('penden1 
on tliat great city. ]>y this port and tlie Indus, 
Caslimen', and other districts, lu'ovioasly almost 
heyoud tlie reach ol‘ direct connnerce, will hereafter 
he ])enetrat('d with facility. 

In close connexion with our East Indian com- 
morel', is our tradi' with Sinoapoke, a Jh-itisli 
si'ttlenient of modern date, hut of the utmost value 
to tlie commerce of the world. The settlemcjit of 
Singa])oi'e was originally undertaken hy Sir Staml'ord sir 's.' ' 
llaJlles so recently as is] 8. Sir Stamford, who was 
a man far in advance of his time, got small thanks 
from the llritish fjovernment for his enterprize ; 
indeed thev did not even recognise the settlement, now 
so valuahle to them, until seven years after, just one 
year hefore his ch'ath. When Sir Stamford Eallles 
first settled Siugajiore, its heautiful harhour was the 
retreat of a hody of Malay pirates. It was settled, 
at tirst, hy about 150 jiersons; hut live years after, 
in 1821', its population had increased to 1 0,080 iier- '•npi*' 
manent s'ettlers, and it has now more than 00,000 
inhabitants. In 1825 the Eritish Govi'rnmcnt enti'ri'd 
into a convention with the Dutch, and with the native 
princes, ,hy which Great Hritaiu was eonlirmed in its 
possession of this territory. 

The imjiortance of the settlement results Ironi its iini-ii 
position. Equidistant from Calcutta and Canton, siiiRn').....' 
it is»a central point for the comnu'rce of the Indian 
Ocean and the North and South Pacific. Ils situa 
tion also is most convenient for trade with all llu' 
islands of the Oceania. The Hags of all the natio7is 
ot“ Europe' and America, awe intermingled in the 
waters of Singapoi-e liarjiour, with the streamers of 
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IinportH 
:in<l ex- 
j)ortn. 


the junks oi‘ China, and of the prahus of Siam, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and all the larger islands 
of the southern seas. Singapore, being a free port, 
is resorted to by all tlie independent traders of 
the Arehipelago. Much of the trade even of the 
Dutch dcipcndcncies is cai’ricd on here in preference 
to the higldy-taxed ports of Java. In fact, in Singa- 
pore, the British have an tmporium for their trade 
with eastern nations, rivalling, ■ and even in many 
respects surpassing that of the Dutch at Batavia. 

The trade of Singapore in a few years after its 
first • settlement exceeded two millions. Tt is now 
computed to exceed ten millions annually. 'With 
Great Britain in the year 1800, the import and ex- 
port trade approached 3,000,000/. : our imports being 
1,051,000, and our exports 1,718,000/. Tlie following 
were the principal items : — 

Trade with Singavore, 


IM POUTS FROM. 

VAr.T’Fl) AT 


Terra J apon ica ,i'15S,435 

Uiitta l^erclia .... 154, (>-27 

Pejiper 151,()5.S 

Sago 129,734 

Tin 110,732 

Hides 4S,592 

nice 44,217 

Sugar 40,355 

Oom^e :19,(>94 

Gums :G,s97 

(Jaoutcliouc 1 ,291 

Aiitiiiiony Ore .... 21,520 

Oaiies 19,779 

Cutcli S,779 

Nutmegs 5,200 

Mother of IVtirl . . . 4,J^2J 

Tortoiseshell 3,963 

Camphor 2,703 

Cassia and other Gils . . 2,469 

Mace 1 ,002 

Gamlioge S2S 

Vegetable Tall(*w . . ^42 


BXPOKTS TO 

valvf.i. at 

Cotton Good.s £;i,0S(;,5S2 

„ Vani 175,246 

Woollen Goods K4,700 

Ivon 49,71.'^ 

Cop]>er 47,132 

Coals, 31,599 

Linens 29,105 

Heor and Ale J9,s79 

Gunpowder 14,959 

Hardwares and Cutlery . . “ 1 0,534 

Glass S,3S4 

Ejutlu'uware ,S,255 

Machinery 7,425 

Api»arol (i,787 

iStcam Engines 3,3S0 

Guns ' 1,331 

F(»reign C(»tt( n Yani, tVc. . 24,2r»2 

Wine 6,469 

Steel and Iron 5,592 

Speller *: 2,171 

Brandy SI 3 

PaiK)!* 200 
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Singaj)oi’c exports no products of her own. The Smuavoro 
settlement is on an island little luri^er than the Isle “ 
of Wight, which docs not produce sullicient for the I.f'if'e"''’ 
consumption of its own inhabitants, who arc supplied 
hy junks from the m^ighhouring coasts and islands 
with grain,vegetal)lcs, fruit, pork, tui’tle.fish, and otlier 
articles. Tlie cxpoi-ts of Singapore to England are, 
therelbre, pi'oclucts drawn from the various ports of the 
Archipc'lago with which she trades, ller imports, in 
the same way, are principally intended for distri- 
hution amongst the countries with which Singapore 
carries on her commerce. Tlic i)rincipal merchants 
and agents at this interesting settlement, arc British, 
hut tliei'c are a* numher of A^ery respcctahlc Chineses 
and native dealers. 

Ceylon, which was only separated from the gov(‘rn- i mikn. 
ment of the East India Company and brought under 
that ol' the State, at the commencement of the jwesent 
century, is still considered as an annex of British 
Jndia as regards commerce. 

Widely ditferent, indeed, is the history of our 
ti*ado Avith this island from the history ol that 
of the dependency last adverted to. AA hen Ceylon 
was Avrested from the Butch toAvards the close 
of the last century, the principal product of tlu; 
island was Cinnamon. Of the trade in that spice 
the East, India Company made a close monopoly ; 
and on the transference of the island to the Govern- 
nient of Great Britain, the Company agreed to pay 
00,000/. a year for 100,000 lb. or 4-,3t2-J bales of 
cinnamon ; it being stipulated that if the quantity 
collected exceeded that amount, the surjjlus should 
be burned. This agreement was subsequently bi-oken 
off; but, doAvn to 1833, the Government continued the 
monopoly, sent the cinnamon to England, and sold 
it on their oAvn account ^.t (juarterly sales. Now, it 

15 15 2 
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us in- is o1)vious, that tliis monopoly could not he main- 
tained without limilini? llio culture of the jdant. 
Tins led to the most harassing and grievous inter- 
ferences Avith the rights of individuals, and to o])prcs- 
sions of such a character as seriously to affecst tlu! 
pros])erity of the island. The cauIs engendered at 
u» IcTiglh h(‘came so great, that it Avas found necessary 
ment. ahaudou the monopoly, and, in 1833, the th'ngalesc 
were alloAvcd to cultivate cinnamon Avhere and hoAV 
they pleased. But, unfortunately, the (lovernnicnt 
accompanied tlie abolition of the monopoly with the 
Exi>(>rt imposition of an exorbitant duty upon exportation, 
icvieaoii amounting to from 200 to 300 ])er cent. u])on the 
ciiiu.imoB. vaiiio of fij^o article. In the face of such duties the 
Thoir ex])orts of cinnamon declined, and the CAiltivation of 
oir.-rt. languished. Successful attem])ts Averc 

also made to cultivate the plant in Java and otluu* 
places, Avhere it Avas not subjected to the duties 
levied in Ceylon ; and besides this, a substit ule for the 
article Avas found in the bark of the cassia lignea, a tree 
extcnsivdy groAAm in Sumatra, the Philij)pin(‘ Islands, 
and otlier i)laccs in the southern seas. It apjjcared 
probable, therefore, that the cinnamon of Ceylon Avould 
be di'iven out of use, in Avhich case tlm island AA Ould 
have been left Avithout any article of export. Happily, 
at this juncture, the people turned their attention to 
another jn-oduetion, for Avhich Ceylon Avas found to 
be particularly AV(dl adapt(Ml both by soil and climate, 
subiiitii- The rapid increase in the consumption of coih'e in 
r»)iroo cul- England conseipient upon a reduction of customs’ 
tivatK.ii. iji 1825, l(‘d to an attempt to extend tin? 

groAvth of the bc'rry in the interior of Ceylon, and 
that attempt proved so successful, that the island has 
noAV become the great source from Avhcnc(} avc d(‘rive 
coffee, not only for our oAvn consumption but for 
exportation to the other countries of the Avorld. 
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The following? were the quantities of coilce imported Our 
and entered for homo consumption in 1800, from "Xu!'' 
dill'ercnt sources of supply : — 


Coffee luroiiTED, 1800. 


Fko.m wnr.NCE. 

iMPonriU) 

IlllTAlNEn 

1 uu lliiMi: 
CmNHI'MI'TION 

1 

Vai.i’t I 

('eylcii 

11 . . 

. 59 , 322,797 

111 . 

25,7:14,575 

£ 

1 , SI 5 , 2 1 5 

JJritisIi East liidiu.s .... 

7 ,r)(j- 2 j )47 

4 , 021,758 

204,055 

JilllZll 


20s , 185 

102,877 

Liitisli West India l.slands . . 

3 ,s;ij,nio 

2 , 075 ,y(;i) 

I 20 ,:i 20 

Central America 


2 , 000 , M(> 

104,707 

N(‘w (jrawida 


;no, 7 :io 

15,704 

Kyyiit . . . . . . ' 

4 (;s,:ir)i) 

12,257 

18,927 

United iStates * 


115,027 

1 5 ,()S 5 

Jlamlmrg ■ 

241 , 2:17 

10 , 2 S 5 

0,055 

Ilayti I 

in , 452 

0,057 

2,950 

Java 

i)2;m 

11, 550 

2,502 

Pirdil>l)ine Islands 

SI ), 271 

59,121 

2 , 45 ;i 

Ctlier Pails 

4 SJ ,701 

:)(>S ,141 

15,101 

Tot.vl .... 

S 2 , 7 ( 17 , 7 1 (> 

3 r), 074 ,:i 8 i 

t' 2 , 545,507 

1 


It will he seen from this table that Ceylon has oirat 
entirely superseded our llj-itish 'West India Islands of theR.ii. 
and Ilayti in the supply of colfee, and that she sends 
us nearly double as much as we require for our own 
consumption, enabling us to export her produce to 
other cotintries to the extent of nearly 35,000,000 lb. 
of coffee^ a j'ear. The most extraordinary and rapid URr-ii.i.i 
increiise in the growth of coffee in Ceylon is illus- 
trated by the following table : — 

. ExrOKTATlON or COFF'EE FHOM CEYLON. 


YEAR. CWTR. VAI.liE. 

1S37 34,164 £106, !!!)!) 

1S40 6S,2()6 214, .52!) 

1S15 17S,A).3 363,2.59 

* 1S.-.1 .... 349,957 6SS,1.56 

1S55 .... .506, .540 1,02.5,2S2 

• Is60 .... .S9.5,(I(K) 1, M3, 21 .5* 


It j.; I'ciuiDki.hle tl.al (lie f.iwiimi.ii'Mi 'il,c'4lee lias net iin'ieaRCil in Kiiftlaii'l 
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Deduc- Such is Iho history of our trade Avith Ceylon. It 
fiirords anotlu'r practical illustration of the dilfcront 
effects produccnl on commerce by monopoly and 
free trade. Under the former system the trade 
of this productive island was nearly ruined; under 
the latter it has risen to such prosperity that the 
balance of trade is in favour of the island to the 
„ extent of a million and a half jier annum — our 
trade, iii ISGO, beini^ rcprcscmtc^d by tli followini; 
totals: — 

liiilKtils fiuiii Ceylon . . . ri, 274, 047 
Exports to „ . . . . 711,r)S2 

Of which the principal items were as follows : — 

IMIAAITS I'UOM CkAIDN. ILWOUTS TO Cl^LON. 


Iiiipcrta VAI.UKI. AT vAn.;i. Ai 

jiiKi Coflee . . . £l,Si;i,21^> Cotton (l<>o(ls i':i04.04() 

exports. CJoeoa-Niit Oil . ‘i'dfMIS't Imu ,, .‘iSjor) 

(Miiiuniiori . . 51, (>41 Coal, &c 27, <>75 

(\»ir Ko])e, «Se. , 3}),S<{0 Cotton Yarn 2»>,001 

Illaek Lead . Beer and Ale 25,5J).S 

(lot ton ... :14,5:{S Ai)]hnel 2l,S4:i 

Essential Oils . 20,J>09 llanlwares and Cutlery . . . 21,7S5 

Ebony ... Jb<>J>l Woollen (Jloods Id.d.'H 

Cowries . . . Wines 1I,7!M> 

Hides ... 1,339 Earthenware 11,73-1 

Stationery S,231 

Cojtpcr 7,131 

Glass 7,02(> 

Machinery (),47S 

Drills 3,().93 


tV»r several years jiast. In lsi(>, I H 17, and 184S, we absolutely consnined more 
eoffee than in ISrai, 1S57, and 1S5S, thonjjh in the lattei years t he prieos were 
lower, and our ]JO]mlatioii had .ercatly increased. In 18G0 we retained f(*>r home 
ioiJsaini4i(»n n(» greater < plan tity than in 1845. Tlic cau.se of this may perha])s 
he partly ftunid in the admixture of ehioory with coffee. It is alsi> ])rohahle 
that the retail price of coffee, which is surely beyond its intrinsic value, together 
with the tpiantity of sugar required to make coffee palatable to English tastes, 
renders it a beverage scarcely less mostly to the poor than tea. In the Uiiiteil 
States, wdierc the article is chciip, tlic eonsuuqition of coflee has increascil with 
great raiadit^. Kew Yoik obtains its ehiyf sniqily ol ndlec fnmi Brazil. 



CHAP, vii.l TRADE WITH THE MAUIUTIUS. a;;, 

Tlie trade Avith Ceylon has hitherto hecn principally tlo v"rt» 
conducted with Colombo ; hut as the harbour there is 
A’ery inferior, bein^, in fact, air open roadstead, and 
as the coifee plantations may he reached from other 
ports with equal facility, it is probable that they will 
soon acquire a share of the commercial importance of 
nbat is now the principal ])ort of the island. Tliis 
AA’ill be advantageous to our trade AAdtb Ceylon, which 
can scarcely yet bo«said to be developed. As tlu;ir 
e\q)oris have inereasc'd, and as they have consequently 
increased in wealth, the inhabitants lun'c been taking 
someu lud larger siq)plies of our commodities ; but it 
is obvious that the island has capacity for a very 
much larger consumption. The following shows the 
increase of its trade during the last live y(‘ars : — 

TuADE AVITII (’KYinN. 


\EAR. 

I 

.M 1*0 UTS VliOM. 

EXPORTS TO 

1 'ViO 


4;i,:m4,i74 . . . 

. x‘4ij, ()}»:> 

isr)7 . 


. i,o():{,s‘)7 . . . 

. . r)4}),()r)4 

i Hib . 


. I,(>79,S;V2 . . . 

. . 570,41)4 

I-s.')}) . 


. 1,(>54,:591 . . . 

. . 007, S25 

1S()0 . 


. !2,*274/)47 . . . 

. . 71 J, 582 


The MAUurj’ius and its dependencies are extremely ti..' Ma 
thriving. Originally a French d(‘pendency, the“'‘"‘ 
Mauritius, W'as taken possession of by our forces in 
1810, and was only definitively ceded to Great llritain 
in 1811-., Up to 1825 the island was treated, eommer- 
cially, almost in the same way as a foreign country ; 

.but in that year, sugar, and other articles imported 
from .the Mauritius were put upon the same footing 
as the like goods imported from the British A\'est 
Indies. This measure proved to be a great boon to 
the Mauritius, inasmuch* as only eight years after, in 
1833, the island was included in the Slave Eman- 
cipation Act, under which • the proprietors in the 
Mauritius obtained upAvards of 2,000,000^. of the 
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twenty millions voted ])y Parliament as “ compensa- 
tion ” for their ahandonraent of slave labour. This 
large paymemt Avas of the utmost importance to the 
colony. Unlike the West Indies, the estates in the 
Mauritius were not deeply emharrassed hy mortgages, 
and the compensation money Avas capable of being 
apjdied to the improvement of the country. The 
j)roprietors, with great judgment, expended a very 
large pro[)oi’tiou of the money they received, in 
fertilizing their land, hnjiroving their machinery,* 
and importing labour from the East Indies, ]\Iada- 
gascar, and other ])arts. They thus brougbl a large 
and entirely ncAV labouring po])ulation into tludr 
country; and by good management of tb(?m, they 
have rend(‘r('d the Mauritius one of the most nourish- 
ing of th<' Ei'itish colonial possessions. 

In 1840, the ini])orts of sugar into the United King- 
dom from the INlaAiritius amounted to 51(5, 07(5 CAvt . In 
1850 they amounted to 2,372,313 cvvt. Besides this, 
the IMauritius sends a very large cpiantity^of sugar to 
Prance, Australia, and the Ca])(‘ of Good IIoj)c. It 
has given itself up to sugar cultivation. Since 1851, 
its other exj)orts, such as cotfee, tortoiseshell, etc. 
liaA'c ceased, and the Avbole island has become a 
sugar-factory. A CAirious contrast, indeed, with the 
condition of our West India Islands, in many of 
which proprietors have been abandoning the sugai* 
cultivation in despair, without, it is to be f(;ar(?d, 
applying themsehes to the production of any other 
ai'ticles. 

' hi ilic three years 1857, 185S, and 185J), ilio |»laiilers of Mauritius cxiieiRletl 
the f Jkoviug sums in mill macliiiicry, guaiid», and nmlos : — 


Alai-hinery €2*19,582 

Gu;uk» . ’ 2;i;i,022 

Mules . . . I (>s,( );“);> 

T'.iai MMMmT 
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Our trade with the Mauritius m 1800 was repre- 
sented by — 

Imports therefrom, aiuounting to . . £1, (>84,2(54 

Kxports thereto „ .... 504,787 

Sugar represents 1,537,000/. of the imports; tli<‘ 
only other articles brought from the IVtauritius w('re th.- 
rum, and some small quantities of raw cotton, and 


Avool. Our 

oxjioids to the island Averc — 
Exports 'fo the Mauritius, ISGO. 

Ai.ri:.r> at > 

VALri I 

Goods . 

. . £1:12,415 

Prepiu'cd Fuel .... 

. ,Lr.,7(i7 

Machinery 

75,422 

Glass Maiuifaetu res . . 

r.,!»3s 

lloll . . 

. . (52,227 

Leiul ami 8hot .... 

5,47:1 

(Jo] > per . . . 

. . 2!),:i:ii 

Coals ... . . 

. 2,7!>S 

Jieer ami Ale 


Eartliernvau; .... 

. 2,7(57 

Ap]>arel 24,15!) 

Ilaidware ami Cutler] , . . 21,118 

Steam Engines 17,817 

jAIanure 

. . 1,!>72 

Till 1‘livtcf? . . 

11,()!»7 

Guano 

. . it,:ii:i 

Carnages . , . 

‘),872 

AVino 

. . 5,872 

Linens . . . 

7,(515 

Cigars 

. :i,U(5 

l*ainter.s’ Colours 

(),75G 

Wood, Sawn .... 

. . 2,1(50 

Woollens . . . 

(5,132 

Cheese 

. . 1,4(54 


It is gratifying to find that the Cape of Good tiikIc 
Hope, which we took possession of purely for military 
purposes so lately as 1800, now stands nt;xt to Australia 
and Canada in the list of our colonics considered in 
reference to commerce. Por a long time the com- 
mercial development of this territory was very much 
retarded by the frontier war between tbe Boers and 
Kaffirs wdiich, originating with the Butch, continued 
to be carried on down to a very recent period of om* 
rule.. In 1853, however, a guerilla warfare, wdiich 
had* lasted for a number of years, was brought to a 
conclusion by the voluntary submission of Sandilli, 
with whom the Governor (Sir George Catlicart) 
concluded a treaty, one of the provisions of which 
assigned the Kaffir tribes newp lands for tbeir residence. 
Sine(' iranquillily was tjuis ^established, Ihc roads of 
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the colony have nndcrj'one repairs, new lines of com- 
munication have been opened out, and the resources 
of the Cape have been greatly dcvelopcHl. The fol- 
lowing table will show the commercial progress of 
the colony since 185 1-. To the exports and imports 
since 1850 there have to be added those of Katal, 
which previously to that year Avere included in the 
Cape list : — 

'fliADK WITH THE Cai'E OE'Goon Ilorii 


YEAR. 

nieoRTS FROM. 

EXI'OIITS TO. 

isr>.i . . 

. . X 6!) 1,352 . . . 

. X'l, 06 1,283 

1 S:Vi . , 

. . OI!MMO . . . 

1,212,630 

IS.*)!) . . 

. . 1,502, S'2S . . . 

. 1,417,465^ 

1S.57 . 

. . 1,703,717 . . . 

l,!)4}»,224 

1S5S . . 

1,723,445 . . . 

1,812,881 

1850 . . 

. . 1,685/258 . . . 

. 2,045, 125 

1S()0 . . 

. . 1,713,502 . . . 

. 2,162,731 


The principal articles in which the people of the 
Capo have increased their export trade to England 
since 1852 luu'e been avooI, wine, hides and skins; 
all indicating their progress as an agricultural popii- 
lation. I'he increase in their export of wool has be(;n 
something quite surprising : — 


ExI'ORT of tVoOL FROM TIIE CATE TO I'^NGEANI). 


1S33 113,07711). 

l.'Oo 1,7.')4,7.")7 ,, 

]sr,3 7,221 ,44« „ 

is.')(i 14,30.'i,lHS „ 

ISGO ni,.')74,34.'-f „» 


Wool is now by far the most important item of 
export, from the colony. The increase of the quantity . 
exported is the more remarkable, as the native breed 
of sheep at the Cape is very inferior, the fleece being 
Avorth little, and the animal itself being princijially 
of account in consequence of the size of its tail; Avhieh 
sometimes Aveighs as much as 18 lb. or 20 lb. The 

* The ('xiKHliitiun iu the last year heiug exclusive 530,060 lb. sent us from 
Natal. 
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wool {^vown at the Cape, t,lu*rel()re, has been produced 
IVom imported sheep of tlie Spanish merino and other 
hreecls, which have thi’iven well in the colony. Kext 
to Australia and India, the Cape of Good 11 ope now 
sends us the largest su])])ly of wool we receive from 
any quarter of the world. 

The iwoduetion of wine at tlic Cape of Good Hope wiiu- 
Avas a good deal stimulated hy the differential duties 
until recently kwiedr in this country. Those duties, 
hy permitting the introduction of (!a))e aatuos at 
lower ral(‘s than foreign Avines, gaA c an oj)()ortnnity 
to th(‘, AA’ine merchant of mixing the Avines of tlu^ 

Capo AA'ith those of S])ain, and thereby obtaining 
increased jirofits. This adulteration Avas, at oAie tinu;, 
carried to a. great extent. Then, Cape Avines were 
brought into consumption in their natural state, shoAV- 
ing tlio demand Avhich existed amongst the public for 
Avine at a Ioav jirice. Exc(‘pt Constantia, hoAA ever, of • 
Avhich the groAvth is ATuy small, the Ca])c Avines arc 
all of inferior ^ality, and they cannot be exiiected 
to compete in the EnglisJi market Avith the vintages 
of Spain and other vine-groAving countries nearer 
home. The exi)ort of Cape Avine Avhich reached 
78i),()()0 gallons in 1850, previous to the reduction 
of the Avine duties, fell to 090,000 in 1800, and a 
further decline must he anticipated.* 

Ilides, skins, and horns, form a A'ery important jii.uB,A 
item of import from the Cape. They principally 
come from Algoa Bay, which communicates with 
the plains on the eastern side of the colony. The 
exportations of ostrich feathers and elephants’ teeth ostn\h 

feaUiurs 

* tSilicc tills was wTittcii, tlie llvanl of Trade returns sliow that tlie wine 
iiniunted from Soutli Afriai, in l«h1, only ainoiinted to r2(;,0ri0 pillons. Some 
parties in the wine trade appear in think that “ the reaction will prove hnt of 
short duration.” The writer, ht>we\er, differs from this view. The wines of tlie 
Oajie may find a market in South Amerioih, the Mauritius, &c. ; hut they must 
underj^o very consul erahh'' improvement t(» eiiahle them to compete witli Knropeun 
. -AnK'8 in the pAi.i;]i8h niaikct. 
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Copper. 


Import- 
ami ex- 
ports. 


Our ex- 
ports to 
the Cape. 


have also recently much extended, showing increased 
communication with the interior, and more unre- 
stricted trade with the natives. Copper ore has only 
become an article of export from this colony within 
the last ten years; the quantity exported in 1852 
bavin" been only 2G tons, whilst, in 1800, it had 


risen to 0,512. 

The following is the list 
both heads ; — 

Imtokts. 

\ALIJLI» AT 

Wool, Sliecp ami Liiinlis’ X‘J,IS7,74''^ 


Oo])|ic;r Ore .... yr),S()l 

Wine 

Skins, Sliee]J and Goat . .S0,71s0 

Hides 4s,477 

Ostridi Featlicrs . . . 43,025 

EJepluuils’ Teetli^' . . 37,500 

Su^^ar Js,s(;7 

Seeds, Flax and Liusccil 15,000 

Guano 7,800 

Seal Skins 7,081 

Cotton 3,330 

Aloes 2 014 

Horns 2,752 


* The ivory of the African elephant 
is less liahle to become discoloured than 
any other, and is therefore more cs- 
teemetl. The ])rice of good ivory (“ bil- 
liards”) in London varies from 30/. to 
00/. per cwt. according to the size of the 
tooth, the heaviest fetching most. 


of principal articles under 

u 

J5]X POUTS. 


Ap] hard and 1 1 osiery . 1'382, 1 .‘)3 

Cotttdi do ds . . . 350,332 

Woollen „ ... 153,222 

Jion . . . \ . 150, <>35 

Hnrdwarc and Cutlery 12s,540 

JiOatlier Goods . . . OS, .53?) 

Soaji and Candles . . 70,S02 

Peer and Ale 40,S10 

Macliinery 4s, ISO 

Saddlery 38,(113 

Hats 37,012 

ianen Goods 32,3S3 

Stationery . . 31,132 

Guns 2s,jr>(> 

Furniture 23,701 

Glass 2 1, 001 

Earthenware l!),O0G 

Kinjity Lags is, 723 

Ih’inted Hooks 17,510 

Gunjiowder 10,111 

Silk jMamifacturcs . . . 1 (5,515 

Dmgs 1 5,370 

Wine 15,S,)4 

Coals, &e 34,701 

Other Foreign and Colonial 
Goods 80,354 


Our exports to the Cape arc of two classes of 
goods — first, for the supply of tlic native 2 )opulation 
and for trade with the interior of Southern Africa; 
and, second, for the supply of the British inhabitants 
of the colony, who, judging from the character of the 
articles they require, arc rapidly increasing in wealth 
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and luxury. The quantilics of wearing apjiarel and 
hosiery, soap and candles, heer and ale, saddh'ry, 
furniture, glass, earthenware, hooks, stationeiw, silks, 

&c. exported to the colony diinote a very nourishing 
jiopulation. Tlie trade with the interior admits, Ti<«ie 
however, of extension; and prohahly, in the course naVil .-.s' 
of a short time, tliat extension will he obtained. aIh, 
Hitherto the Americans have done, in a contraband 
Avay, a very considwahle .share of the business Avilh 
the native populations of the Cape. In consequence 
ol' our frontier wars, the sale of gunpowder and 
lirearms to the natives was, for some time, prohibited 
in this colony. Tlie Americans took up the hiisim^ss 
of supjdying tliem, surreptitiously, with those articles 
at ports on the eastern coast, and along with guns 
and gunjiOAvder sold them many other articles of lirst 
necessity. Now that the frontier war has been ahatial, 
aiid orde.r established in the colony, it may he hojicd 
that a better system of trad<i will he pj'omoted. 

Algoa Bay, on the eastern side of the Cape Colony, Ai!'...-. w. 
has recently become a larger seat of export trade t Jian 
CapetoAvn. The principal port, called Port Elizabeth, 
has an excellent harbour. Farther on along the 
coast, we established a new settlement in 18 11, Avhich 
is noAV recognised as Natal. To this colony, Avhich natai, 
is said to have a delightful climate, larg<? emigra- 
tion. has taken place, of late years. Since 185(5 its 
imports and exports have heijn distinguished in 
official returns from those of the Cajic of Cood 
Hope. The trade AA'ith Natal is at present limited, 
hut it is obviously growing, as the folloAving figui-ivs 
show : — 

, IMPORTS FROM. EXPORTS TO. TOTAL TllAPE. 

1857 . . ■ r88,174 C140/j4C .... £228.721) 

ISgo . . . 103,721 .... 2;iG,S04 .... 34(),r.S,7 

The list df imports and (exports is not largo, hut 
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the items indicate agricultural progress and some 
dcYelopmcnt of native trade: — 


Tra<le 


Trade with Natal. 


with 





NntiiJ. 

ImPOR'I'S 

TitOxAf. [ 

J^XPOKTS TO. 



VALHl.T) AT ! 


A^Al.rFTi AT 


Wool . . 

. . £37, s*")! ; 

Cotton Goods. . . . 

. . £43, (MH 


Hides 

. . 21, CIO ■ 

Aitjuirel 

. . 30,r)r>J 


Eloidiants Teeth . 

JS,0‘)2 ! 

Maehinory 

. . 2t;,r)4i 




. . . 1 

Woollen Goodh . . . 

. . 23,427 


Arn»v\r(iot . . . 

. . io,()7:i ' 

Iron 

. . IT),! 41 


C)strit:h Ecutlicrs . 

. . . :u7 j 

TTard wares 

. . ] :).(>().■) 



1 

1 

Leather and Saddlery . 
Colonial Trodwee, &e. . 

. . ] 0,(11] 

. . 1(1, 24S 

Asckn 

The trade 

carried on 

Avith the lone 

Atlantic 


islands of Ascension and St. Helena Avould scarcely 
he worth mentioning hut ibr sonic peculiarities. 
Ascension, Avhicli is a mere volcanie rock, jiro- 
duces nothing. We use it as a coal depot foi* 
steamers nai’igating the Southern Ocean, and tlu'y do 
not a])pear largely to resort to it, as our ex])ort ol‘ 
coal and prepared fuel se.arcoly amounts to 2,000/. 

Sr. a year. St. IIelena sent us in 18(5() about 12,000/. 
hi.KNA. gathered on her rocks ; some guano, 

Avhich, considering the moisture of her climate, must 
hai'e hecn an unprofitahlc import; a few hides, and a 
small (juantity of avooI. In return av^c sent to St. 
IIelena, in small quantities of course, nearly every 
article that enters into the daily consumption of a 
Eurojiean population : bread and butter, cheese and 
biscuits, beef and pork, beer and ale, soap and 
candles, slops and haberdashery, boots and shoes, 
brandy, tea, tobacco, and Avine. The value of the 
goods sent there Avas 5(5,157/. The sum paid out of 
the national exchequer for- the cost of supporting 
this dependency was 03,000/. It Avould aj)pear, 
therefore, that we are keeping up this distant -island, 
with its population of 5,500, at a greater cost than 
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the Avliole value of its trade. I'or what object we 
maintain a gOA’^cmnient and military establishment on 
tliis rock it is ditlicult to say. It no longer affords 
any protection to our commerce, for the trade to and 
from the East Indies is very much diverted to otlier 
routes, and comparativelv lew vessels noAV touch at 
St. Helena. 

In the EjIlkland Islands avc liave another instance Tim km k- 
of a d('peudeney maintained, as it Avould seem, Avithout 
any other object than that of patronage.* Upon this W:,in 
isolated group, with a pojiulation of less than oOO (""“enr 
souls, Ave are expending, in salaries paid out of the ^ 
Imperial Treasury, an amount which, on the average >“«"'■ 
of the last ffve years, exceeds the total exjiortation of 
the islands ! A Comjiany Avas formed some years 
since, under the title of “ the Ealkland Islands Com- 
pany,” Avho.se prineijial object it aaus to trade in the 
herds of Avild cattle AA'hich liaA'e beiu) multiplying in 
these islands since Commodore Byron landed on them 
in 1701. One Avould not suppose, hoAA’cver, that the ,,,,, 
cnt(!rj)rise Avas very successful, judging from tlu; 
folloAving meagre list of imports and exports for IStHl, 

Avhich do not exceed those of many a provincial 
Aullage 

Imi’okts ruoM. i bxroRT,s to. 


A Ai I AT j vAn.r.r* a’i 

llitlcs. . . I Slops £1,1 IS 

>Vool . I lioalher iiiul Sluliller.y . . . 770 

Seal Skins . (559 Corn and Flour . . . . 1109 

Traill Oil 207 llecrandAle . 219 

Hum 1 84 

Tea 17*2 

! Tobam) . M.") 

! Wine la.'j 


* The Ubder SeiTotai-y of the Colonies, Mr. J. F. Elliott, eimld «ive no hotter 
reason \o a Parliamentary Omnnittee for the occuiianoy of the Falkland islands 
tlian thfft ‘^tht‘y were held to prevent had uses.” Every attempt made to col(»nize 
these islands has fjwled. ^Tliey are only fft for a convict settlcnient ; and it 
w’onlil entail yreat cost to ada])t them even to that pnrjiose. 
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Tlic greater part of the ])()])ulation of tlicse \in- 
productivo islands are stated to te oITice-holdors, 
receiving sal.aries from the Jh-itisli Government. It 
is lamentable to tliinlv o(“ oar keej)ing up govern- 
ment cstahlislinuints in dependencies so ohscure and 
worthless; especially knowing as wo do, that we 
may be forced at some futxire date into cnoonous 
expenditure for maintaining or defending tiiem. 
Our very right to tlic Falkland Islands has been 
already, on more than one oeeasion, disputed by the 
Governments of Spain and Buenos Ayres ; and it is 
doubted, if not questioned, by other more im])ortant 
powers. 

Passing from tlu'se ishinds which atford nothing, 
we proceed to consider the trade of the colonies of 
Au.stualia, which, whilst Downing Street has been 
engaged in settling the Falkland Islands, have ])ro- 
moted themselves to so high a position in tin' ranks 
of commerce. It wall be seen, from the following 
tal)le, that our gross trade with these eoujitrics ('x- 
ceeded 21,000,000/. in 1800, of n hieh 15,000,000/. was 
i‘(‘])rcscntcd by merchandise, and 0,000,000/. by coin 
and bullion. 


Tii.\nE OK fxiiEAT Britain with Australia, 1800. 


IMPORTS FROM. 

Now Soiitli AVales . . . . 

Victoria 2,807,445 

South Australia 7IM>,4so . 

West Australia JKhOD!) . 

t:5,527,J)!)5 

<iolil atul Silver 0,71ih857 


EXPORTS T< 

. .1*2,709,1)7:1 
. 5,892,51:1 

880,8!) 4 
iio,s:js 


.1*!), 510,218 
29,720 


£12,247,852 


£9,5:i9,9:iS 


In order eorrijctly to measure the progress of our 
trade with these eoloniys, it is nc'cessary to take them 
seriatim. " 
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Down to the 1st of August, ISiB, New Soutu 
Wales was a penal colony. From that date the Wales, 
transportation of convicts to Australia ceased. In 
3850, Port Philip was scjiarated from it, and made 
a sejiarato colony under the name of Victoria, and 
constitutions were granted to both. At that time 
the population of New South AValcs amounlctl to 

250.000. It was entirely dependent upon its pastoral 
resources, and its sheep and oth(T stock. V'ool and 
tallow were hy far the most important exports of the 
(colony. Tlie value of the Austmlian trade generally 
was about 2,500, OOOZ, annually; the 'wool and tallow 
exported amounting to about 1,000,000?., and the im- 
j)oi*ts from Great Britain averaging about 1,300,000/. 

In 1852 the discovery of gold changed the whole 
aspect of New South AVales. In order to pay the" ^ 
expenses of our convict and other establishments, 
England, uj) to that time, had annually been obliged 
to export gold to Aristralia. All this was now changed. 

The people grew suddenly rich, and were able to pur- 
chase supplies of commodities greatly in excess of 
their previous consumptiom Our export trade; lof!«'>8e-. 
New South Wales accordingly rose at once from 
1,G32,137/. in 1852 to 4,527,775/. in 1853. 

Our exportation in the latter year w'as, no doubt, 
in excess of the wants of the community, and many 
failiu’cs Jjoth in England and in the colony resulted 
from the disappointments consequent upon this over- 
trading. These embarrassments, however, were only 
temporaiy. A large increase of trade w^as justified 
by the ability of the colonists to purchase ; and since 
the trade has settled down, free from the excitement 
of the .first discovery of * the precious metals, our ex- 
portations to New South Wales have averaged fully 

3.000. 0*00/. per annum. The list of articles chiefly 
imported and (;xi)ovted is, as follows : — 
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Imports 
from and 
expoi-ts to 
Sydney. 


The wool 
trade of 
Australia. 


Trade with New South Wales, 1800 . 


I.Ml’Oim I’liOM. 


\ W l M> AT 


Wool 

. . ,€i,r>-i7,(>4s 1 

Hides 

. . J)7,30S 

Cocoa Nut Oil . . . 

. . 45,518 

Co])per Ore . . . . 

. . 32,949 

Spermaceti .... 

. . 31,940 i 

Tallow 

. . 23,274 

Gums 

. . 0,521 

AVoods 

. . 5,45(> 

Whale Fins .... 

. . 5,109 

Bones 

. . 3,322 

Sheep Skins .... 

. . 3,284 

TorUnseshelJ . . . 

. . 2,944 ; 

Australian Wme . . 

5s 1 


N.B. There arc no rcliahlc accounts 
of our imports of j^old from Kcw v<onth 
Wales since its discovery, nor of the 
g(»l(l yield of the colony. The tjuantiiy 
of g(»ld which hiis heen coined at Sydney 
amounts to a veiy large item ; in ISOO 
it was estiniatcd at The 

export of uncoined gold that year wiis 
estimated at 93,030 ounces. It is anti> 
cipiited that the colonial gold coined at 
the Sydney ^lint will presently k* maile 
a legal tender throughout all tlic British 
dominions ; so that we may soon liave 
Sydney sovereigns current in Oornliill. 
Large shiiimcnts of gold are maile from 
Australia to India. New South Wales 
gold is generally of a lower cpuility than 
that from Victoria. 


ExroEi's ax). 


vAi.rrn at 

Api>arel .£:49o,20r> 

Leather 2 n7,‘190 

Cotton (lot hIs .... 181,000 

Iron „ .... JT(),337 

Woollen 1 04,094 

Beer and Ale .... 142,300 

Hardwares jnul Cntleiy . 121,704 

Stntionory 81,223 

Saddlery and Harness . r)4,470 

Brandy 49,135 

Wine 40,275 

Hats 40,415 

II 

Lnjciis 39,475 

Rum 37,895 

Silk jManukctnres . . 33,298 

Glass 33,088 

Soa]) and Candles . . . 31,073 

Dnigs 29,735 

Furniture 20,907 

Jhckles and Sauces . . 20,281 

BiudvS 25,10*2 

Steam Engines .... 23,099 

Earthenware 21,192 

Kai.sms and Currants . . 15,905 

Musical Instmnicnts . . 15,s77 

Corn and THoiir . . . . 15,000 

Confectionery . . . 15,550 

Butter and Cl leesc . . . 15,270 

Copjier 14,788 

Machinery 12,708 

Empty Bags 12,546 

Straw Hats, &c. . . . 11,147 

Tobacco 10,901 

Gill 10,018 

Plate and Jewellery ■ . 10,257 

Carriages 7,135 

Gloves 4,005 


Australia now stands at the head of the list of 
countries which supply England with wool. The 
following is an account showing the quantities of 
wool imported in 1860 fyom aU the countries of the 
world : — 
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Wool Impoutko, ]8r>0. 


CorXTKV. 

1 (>IA\TITV. 

vAi.rn. 

- — 

i ur ~ 

1 .1' 

Rritish Settleuieiits in Australia . . . 

. . 1 

1 5,487, 07s 

British I’osscssions in South Africa . . 

, . ■ i(»,.^)74,:ur) 

j 1,187,748 

Ilanilmrg 

. . ■ s,7:i:3,isi 

, 800,1*20 

Britisli East Indies 

. . ' *20,214, 17:{ 

; (;f)0,s(n 

Belgium . 

. . ! 4,72;i,f>2S 

! 47*2,402 

Ilollaiid .... 

. 1 il,7(»0,.>4() 

470,0.50 

Russia 

. . s,7:io,io7 

. 45s,.542 

Portu'^al 

. . 4.42L*2(;o 

240,1*24 

Peril (Al])acii and Vicuna Wool) . . . 

. . 2,7i:i,i.o;i 

I4.5,.555 

Buenos A vies 

. . Udit/as 

104,401 

DcMunarlf and Iceland 

. . 2,:his,ss‘2 

101,040 

Spain ... .... 

- . 1,000,227 

07,744 

United Stati*s 

. . ; i,o‘)j,:i!)0 

1 02,211 

hTanec 

o:ii,i*2s 

80,741 



. . l ‘2,0()(),()r>o 

84,025 

Urufiuav 

. . j 1,200, *470 

8*2,021 

1 Russia 

. . ' 001,472 

' 05,804 

Oihiultar 

. . ' 1,402,402 

. 50,004 

Turkey lTo[)('r 

. . 1 040,000 

' 40,020 

Moroee^i 

. . 1 8+11,425 

42,101 

Bremen 

. . 400,540 

,*10,551 

Hanover ... 

. . 2.52,000 

, 25,242 

Clnli (Alpaca and Vienna) . . . . 

. . 4is,;iso 

' 21,0*25 

(Hher paHs 

. . 1,208,140 

i 54,01 1 

Tot A I 

. . . 145,50] ,051 

j 1:10,704,0*2*2 


Ill 1810 Australia sent homo its “first clip” of 
wool, 1860 the Australian colonies furnsihed 

nearly 60,000,000 lb. The progressive supply for 
each ten years was as follows : — 


Exi’OJit of Wool fuom Acshialia. 


\EAU 



Ih. 

ISIO . . 

.• . 


J07 

18*20 . 



00,415 

LS40 . . 



1,007,409 

1840 . . 



. 0,721,24.4 

1850^ 



. 40,(118,221 

1800 , 



.50,105,0.10 


(’ c 2 


Qiiautitios 
<tt' Wool 
recoiwtl 
from <lif- 
foivnt 
conntriep, 

A. I). 


V:iHt ami 
rapiil iii- 
cieaw iij 
tlie clip of 
Austral in II 
> 1 . 
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The alpaca and vicuna have recently been intro- 
duced witli success into New South Wales, and in the 
next ten years we may expect supplies of the wool of 
those animals. 

luiporta* It should he noticed, that the importation of 
tlviiow^ tallow from this colony has materially decreased. 

In consequence of the increase of population, the 
Wales, sheep are not now boiled down as they w^erc some 
years af'o, hut are used as food. The flocks, hoAvever, 
arc so rajiidly increasing, that it may he expected, 
at no distant period, that there will again he an 
excess of the supply required for consumption, in 
wliich case, the expoi‘tation of talloAv will, no douht, 
again increase. It is curious to note the ])rogressive 
fall in the quantity exported — 


Decrease 
of the 

Tallow Exported 

nioM New Sovtii Wales. 

export 

YEAR. 

cwt. 

of tallow. 

1852 . . . 

n.S,G4!) 


1853 . . . 

115,933 


1854 . . . 

(>1,37S 


1855 . . . 

42,029 


185() . . . 

73,2S1 


1857 . . . 

48,2.77 


ia5s . . . 

29,601 


1859 . . . 

11,924 


18C0 , . . 

8,110 


Australian In tlic samc way the importation of wine grown 
wine,&i'. manufactured in Australia sunk from 3,356 
gallons in 1852 to 586 in 1860 ; hut this, considering 
the quality, can scarcely he considered any loss. 
The hides exported are about stationary, and the 
copper ore has considerably increased. 

Queens- In 1860, the accounts of the rising colony of 
Queensland, which has recently become a distinct 
settlement from New South Wales, were first pub- 
lished separately from those of the larger colony. The 
statistics are not yet in a condition to enable us to 
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do more than draw from them a favourable augury 
as to the future of this productive pastoral settle- 
ment. Our exports to Queensland direct in 1800, 
amounted to 53,297^. and in 1861 to 75,000/.; hut 
this does not hy any means show the extent of the 
consumption of this very rising colony. 

Tlic colony of Victoria is, if possible, even a still 
more remarkable instance of rapid progress than that 
of New South Wades. This colony was absolutely 
unsettled until thirty years ago. In 1824 it was 
visited by two English travellers, who publiwshed an 
account w'hich drew attention to it, and in 1826 
AYestern Point was formally taken possession of, and 
a small fort erected on an island in Port Pliilip 
Harbour. Up to 1836, however, the Government Rh seuic- 
appeared anxious to check emigration to this colony, despite 
and w'ould sanction no territorial arrangements cal- st°re“tdff. 
eulated to promote its effectual settlement. In that fi®"'*’***- 
year they appointed a governor and some other 
officials, and the colonists themselves imported 
30,000 sheep from Van Diemen’s Hand. The colony, 
thereafter, made rapid progress, and at the time it 
was separated from New South AVales, contained a 
l)opulation of upwards of 80,000, and exported as 
much wool as the parent colony. 

In 1851, only fifteen years after what may be con- oiscoviry 
sidcred its settlement, the first discovery was made lliTissi. 
of the extraordinarily productive gold-fields for 
which Victoria has since become famous. Such was imme- 
the rush to the colony, that its population imme-„n^t^. 
diatcly rose from 95,000 to 200,000; a rise in onef®"^g'”“ 
year said to be absolutely wdthout any precedent 
the world’s history. The immediate increase in the colony, 
prosperity of the colony will be illustrated by the 
following table : — 



])kc1i 11(‘ of 
the gold 
])rodu(’c 
aeeouiitod 
lor. 
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STATISTKJS or VICTORIA. 


1 ]S52. 

Inipoits fn»m the Colony. . . 

i!!, Oof), 000 

1 

! £4,044,000 

Exi»orts to „ . . 

£1,424,000 

£7,4r>2,(KMI 

(’olonial Kcvojiiie . . . . 

£380,000 

i ±’i,r)77,o(to j 

Tonnage Entered Inwards 

120, 0(K) 

:)80,()(K) i 

1 ^ t 

Population of iMelhonrnc .... 

23,000 

80,000 1 

„ of Geelong 

8,000 

! 20,000 ; 

,, of tlic Colon V . . 

1 95,000 

‘ 200,000 ‘ 


Tlip pojmlation of A'ictoria in IfSOO was upwards of 
500, 000, of whom 300,000 wcrr males. The produce 
of gold has deeliued, hut this is well accounted for 
in the following despatch of the Governor, Sir Henry 
Harkley, prc^scnted to Parliament in A])ril, 18(52 : — 

“ I reckoned in 1857 on a large and continuous accession to 
UK', mining population, to compensate for the comparative 
falling oft* in the richness of the earliest worked alluvial 
deposits; vvh('Teas immigration at the ])ublic expense was soon 
afterwards discontinued, and one class of miners suddenly 
reduced in nuraiiers by the threatened exaction of residence 
tax from the Chinese. Much labour was also withdrawn to 
the construction of railways, as well as to agriculture by the 
opening up of tlic lands. But above all has been the drain 
annually caused by the reports of gold discoveries of surpassing 
richness in other colonies. In 1858 the Port Curtis rush drew 
t(ai or twelve thousand diggers to what is now the territory of 
Queensland; in 1859 -bO, at least an equal number were 
temj^ted by the glowing, though fallacious, accouiUs of the 
Snowy Itiver diggings to cross the frontier into New South 
Wales; in the present year as many more have embarked for 
the gold-fields in the Otago Province, New Zealand ; find while 
it is still uncertain whether these will support a quarter of^their 
present population, the note of preparation for a rush to the 

* The aetvuil nnantity of goUl found in Vietoriii, between 1S51 uni 186L was 
about (SnO i(ms, oy I0a,0()a,on0?. sterling. It is to l)c rogrette<l that no reliable 
niat(Tials exist for giving the aiiiiuiil import of gold from our colonies; ijo 
arnnint of the e'»bl fiel huUinn imj)ortcd ba\n»g bceiutakcnby the customs ]>ri‘>r 
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Laclilan, in ’New South AValcs, is again being sounded by the 
Sydney press. 

The wonder is, indeed, that the effects of all this have not 
been more strongly exhibited at the Victoria gold-fields, but it 
must be borne in mind that there always was a large unsettled 
population in this colony prospecting for new gold-fields at 
home, and it is from this source mainly, though by no means 
exclusively, that these foreign rushes arc fed, many diggers 
going to and returning disappointed from each in succession. 

“ No accurate datfk exist for determining the numbers 
actually engaged in mining at the two periods, but some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that so late as 1859, when the 
Mining Surveyor's Ile])orts were first published, it was computed 
at 1 25,76 1, whilst, in the Re])ort for September last, the aggre- 
gate stands at but 102>,«iS4. Added to this, more thfin 10,000 
Chinese had left the colony between 1857 and 1859; their 
number now, allowing for a subsequent reduction of 6,000, 
being estimated at 26,000 as against 36,000. 

“ A reduction to so great an extent in the labour applied, 
goes a long w^ay in accounting for the diminution in the 
j)roduct. It not merely explains why no great rush has taken 
place within the colony since 1858, and why so little new 
alluvial ground has been opened, but accounts, in some degree, 
for the deserted aspect of the old alluvial diggings around the 
towns I visited, which I anticipated, when there before, would give 
profitable employment in rovorking for a far longer period.” 

The following: were the exports of A^ictoria to Great Exports of 
Britain in 1800, in addition to the gold : — Victonju 


w<joi i:2,ar>7,r»4.) 

Hides 200,21.9 

C(ii)i)er Ore )0r>,!Ki2 

0)l)]ier, jiartl.v wi'uiij'Iit, Arc. . . 

Slieej) Skins 24,775 

Tallow !»,501 

Till Ore 7,8(10 

Other Articles 100,31 ;i 


It is^ohscrvalile, that Whilst the annual exports of Their pro- 
New South Wales have rather decreased than other- 
wise since the discovery o^ gold, the exports of 
Victoria have’ stciJdily increased. They were in — 
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£l,r»51,()4!) 

1855 

1,798,790 

is5(; 

2,o:i:i,(>o4 

1S57 

2,472,-179 

1858 

2,110,277 

185!) 

2,427,820 

ISIJO 

2,8G7,445 


This is a very favourable symptom for the colony ; 
showing that the mania for gold-finding has not 
superseded other eflbrts to develop its resources. 

Our exportations to Victoria consisted in 18G0 of 
the following long list of articles, the total value 
of which amounted to no less than 5,800,000^. 


Articles 

Exports to Victoria, 18()0. 


<‘X}iorted 





to V^ic- 

Ap])arcl 

. .1*912,705 

Linens 

.CM,m 

toria. 

Iron 

. 570,382 

Furniture 

31,898 


Leather (ioods . . . 

. 525,297 

Empty Bags 

28,723 


Butter and Cheese . . 

. 318,792 

Straw Hats and Bonnets 

25,120 


Woollen Goo<ls . . 

. 315,745 

Gin 

24,850 


Cotton „ . . . . 

. 299,732 

(hinants 

23,080 


Beer ainl Ale .... 

285,195 

Musical Instniinents . . 

20,487 


Hardwares and Cutlery . 

. 20-t,901 

Plate and Jewellery . . 

18,:i(;2 


Htationcrv 

. 150,010 

W ood, l eady sawn . . . 

10,901 


Baeon and Hams . . . 

145,020 

Leatl and Shot .... 

10,520 


Si^ap ami Candles . . . 

111,305 

Kum 

15,809 


Coni and Flour . . . 

8S,2S6 

Quicksilver 

12,771 


St(5ain Engines . . . 

80,830 

Cigars 

8,0!)5 


Glass Manufactures . . 

85,942 

Raisins 

7,0.59 


Silk Goods 

85,309 

Olive Oil 

0,1 ;i2 


Brandy 

80,598 

Gloves 

0,088 


Hats 

73,973 

Tobacco 

5,147 


Miicliincry 

73,14(> 

Wooden Wares . . . . 

5,022 


Printed Books . . . . 

01,019 

Corks “ 

' 4,480 


Wine 

00,434 

Snccadcs 

3,417 


Drugs 

00,358 

Foreign Ribbons . . . 

:i,3is 


Saddlery and Harn(*ss . 

53,542 

(^hicoiy, roasted . . . 

3,284 


Pickles and Sauces . , 

48,092 

Coffee 

• 2,100 


Stcarine Candles . , 

. . 40,402 

Tea 

.. 1,794 


Earthenware 

41,9:18 

Rice 

1,220 


Confectionery . . . . 

39,005 

yncnnmcratcd Articles . 

030,204 


Ai.i)arei. Tlic large proportion of ready-made wearing ap- 
parel in the lists of ejxports to Australia is very 
remarkable, and shows the large "extent to which 
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the export tailors of the East-end of London are 
employed for colonial purposes. These wholesale 
and export houses, it will be recollected, are the 
employers of those sempstresses and tailoresses whom 
we have been anxious, for many years past, to 
emigrate to these very colonies, in consequence of 
tlie um’omimcrative character of their labour at 
home, and the extent to wliich they overstock the 
London labour market. It is curious also to notice 
the great, quantity of “butter and cheese” sent to 
this colony; which is said to arise from the tern- 
j)eratui*e being ordinarily too liot for good dairy 
o])erations. Even more observable is the (quantity of 
bacon and hams exjiorted. These, it is to bo pre- »"<> 
sumod, arc mostly for the diggings, where “ a rasher” 
would ju'obably be the ne pim ultra of cookery. 
Victoria is one of the very few portions of the globe 
with which we trade in which the quantity of wooIi.hk. 
woollen goods consumed is in excess of the quantity 
of cottons. This is the more singular, considering the 
climate. The stationery and printed books, which stMion- 
form two heavy items, speak well for the intelligence 
of the colony. On the other hand, the very great 
(|uantity of brandy and other spirituous liquors sent Spirits, 
out (despite a heavy colonial duty of 10s. per gallon 
on importation) is to be deplored. Taking the popu- 
latitm of Ihe colony in 1856 at 500,000, the importa- 
tion of spirituous liquors from England in that year 
was at the rate of nearly four gallons per head per 
annqm for every man, woman, and child, in the 
colony : and although the quantity imported was not 
so great in 1860, that does not appear to have pro- 
ccedecl from diminished bonsumption. 

Victoria, at present, stands at the head of all our xh.- 
colonies in regard to commerce : her total imports i"'®”''*'*' 
and exports ’ froih and to all portions of the world 



an<l future 
of Vic- 
toria. 


South 
A II s- 
THAI.IA. 

Its copper 
mines. 


1’lieir 
, I'rogress 
checked 
b>’ the 
gold dis- 
coveries. 


Increase 
in t he clip 
of wool. 
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amounting to very nearly 30,000,000/. annually. It is 
somewhat hazardous to make predictions of the 
future trade of a colony so largely dependent as 
Victoria is upon its gold-fields. The industry of its 
settled population, the increase of its raw productions, 
and the large sums which have been and arc still 
being expended upon public works,* are, however, 
indications of a prosperous future, whatever may he 
the mineral development of the country. 

Soua’K Austkalia, which was settled under the 
auspices of an English Land Company, in 1886, 
mainly owes its prosperity to the discovery of copper 
and lead mines in 1842 and 1843, by two gentlemen 
who had gone out as settlci’s (Mr. iJutton and Mr. 
Bagot). These gentlemen combined to buy the land 
which contained these great mineral riches, and 
which comprehended what are now known as tlie 
copper mines of Kapunda. This land, to the extent 
of eiglity acres, they purchased at the Government 
])rice, 1/. an acre, and some time after r(?fuscd to sell 
for 27,000/. In 1852, the exports of copper ore, 
rcgulus, &c., from Port Adelaide, amount(*d to 9,984 
tons; hut the discovery of the gold-fields in the 
other colonies of Australia, by attracting many of 
the labourers from the copper mines, gave a serious 
check to their progress, and the quantity of copper 
since exported has been decreasing almost every year. 
On the other hand, it is gratifying to notice that the 
annual clip of wool in South Australia has largely 
incrcasc'd. 


^ It is foiiijmted that, in tlie last tun 
Australian Ci»lonics, on - 

Railways 

Tulugra])hs 

Roiuls and Bri<lgos . , . 

tniicr Ruhlic Works . . 


years, there has been expcMided m the 

• . . . .€S,0(K),00() 

.... 163,476 

.... 5,272,620 

. . . 3, 500, (MM) 


.t;*6, 936,^06 
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AVoOL flUrORTED FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


lEAR. lb. 

lsr»-2 3,922, 31S 

1853 3,339,743 

1854 4,395,957 

1855 5,.589,f;57 

lS5b ... 5,97(»,79« 

1857 7,138,009 

18.58 7,404,351 

1S5!» 8,339,079 

1809 9,7(59,474 


Besides wool, our general imports from Soatli impcu 
Australia, ’ in 18()0, were of small account. The 
following is the complete list : — 


Imports from South Australia, ISLO. 


Wool .... 


. valued at £594,309 


. . . 


121,838 


Bilik, (mi Tiuiniii 

4 

. ., 7,70.s 


lll(l(‘S , . 


4,989 


Lciul Oil* . 


. . . „ -iOR 


other Alt ulo.s . 


- . - „ 8,942 


I'lie principal exports were — 

and ox- 




port'< to, 

liXl’ORTS 

TO South 

Australia, 18U0. 

the colony 

Appaivl . . . 

,tT.54,053 : 

1 1 at .s of other sorts 

£13,893 

(^^tt(>ll (in()*ls ... 

72,559 ■ 

A,e[riciiltural 1 nipleinen is 

T2,. 51 8 

W ladlen ,, . 

99, 999 : 

Tobacco and Cigars . . . 

T2,2;M» 

Iron and 8 Uh‘1 . - . 

97,944 1 

Maidiineiy 

11,981 

Lciitlier 

49,f).s5 ! 

Wine 

11,879 

ITardwiircs and Cutlery . . 

.T8,.')(!4 i 

Linens 

11,782 

Kiuiitv Biijjs 

•25,119 ; 

Class Manufactures . 

8,791 

Soap a.nd Candles . . . 

24,442 : 

l>rugs 

8,119 

]5ccr and Alo ... 

23,174 i 

Tickles and Sauces . . 

7,440 

Stationery 

•22,539 , 

Butter aiul Cheese . 

6,817 

Saildlery . . - 

15,387 

Printed Books 

9,3S3 

Silk Manufadiire.s 

14,573 

Furniture 

5,204 

Straw Hats 

14,439 j 

Kartlienwarc 

3,506 


The Avliolc amount of our trade with this colony grew 
from aJ)out 500,000^ in’ 1852 to 1,616,000/. in 1860. furlmL. 
The trade with South Australia at the present time is 
steady,' and there is every prohahility of its being 
maintained. * Thi.^ land of the colony is rich, nearly 
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300,000 acres arc under cultivation, and the popula- 
tion has risen to nearly 120,000. Considering that 
in 1840 the settlement may he said to have been 
utterly bankrupt, this state of things may he con- 
sidered highly satisfactory.. 

West Australia (hotter known as the Swan 
River settlement) for many years suffered from very 
serious errors which were made in its original coloniza- 
tion, and is only just beginning to exhibit symptoms 
of commercial vitality. Compared with the sister 
colonies of this portion of the globe. West Australia 
made but slow progress, until 1859 and 1800, when its 
export of Avool and cop[)er ore was doubled — 'the 
former rising from 464,5101b. to 970,2981b., and the 
latter from a value of 9,350/. to 18,028/.: the total 
value of our imports from the colony being increased 
from 47,941/. in 1858 to 93,201/. in 1859, and 
93,099/. in 1800. Ror a long period tJie produce of 
this colony was not sufficient to pay for the articles 
which wc annually exported to it ; but the tide now 
appears to be turning. 

It is to be regretted that the same cannot be said 
of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land,* which has 
suffered of late years from the taint and bad effect of 
having been a penal settlement, as well as from the 
emigration of its population to the gold-ftelds. Since 
1850, Tasmania has certainly been retrograding as 
regards commerce. The trade of the colony in that 
year, as compared with 1860, was — 

Trade or Tasmania. 

JTEAK. IMPORTS TIIEREFKoM. EXPORTS THERETO. TOTAL. 

£ £ £ 
isr>(> .... r>7(V2.% .... 74i,r)i2 . . . i,:n7,sos 
ISfiO .... 4«)7,0<>() .... 425, irn . . . <)22,157 

* The name was changeil, at the <lcsiie of the coHv'ists, vlicii Van Diemen’s 
Laml ccasc<l to he m penal scltlcmciYt. 
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All the principal articles we import from this 
colony have declined. 

Importations from Tasmania. 

18r)(i. 18(i0. 

Wwl .... 5,207,828 11). . . . 4,41.5,510 lb. 

Hides . . . 217,:i91) 11). . . . 140,083 lb. 

Spenmiceti Oil . 834 tons. . . 451 tons. 

Since the gold discoveries in Australia, a trade in Its local 
articles of food, which is proving lucrative to the New 
population of Tasmania, has sprung up between that 
island and Sydney and Port Philip. In 1 850, victori.i. 
Tasmania sent to Australia flour, oats, potatoes, and 
fruits, to the value of nearly 32 1,000/. She also sent 
to Australia upwards of 000 horses, and a considerahhs 
quantity of timber. It is probable that this is a trade 
Avhich will increase; though it may he questioned 
how far it Avill compensate the Tasmanian colonist for 
the decline in the production of wool, which is the 
most valuable staple of the colony.* 

Whilst Tasmania has decliacd, Xew Zealand has new 
been exhibiting, daring the last few years, an illustra- 
tion of extraordinary colonial progriiss. The imports its rapid 
from this colony in the six years 1855 — 18(>0 inclu- 
sive, have increased upwards *of twelve-fold ! The 
statistics are — 

Value of Imports from New Zealand. 

.. ^ I 

1855 33,190 I ia58 2(il,5:t8 

]g5(i 100,044 1859 311,034 

1857 157,220 1800 44.5,244 


This wonderful increase has been chiefly in avooI, Wouder- 
of which the quantities and values exported during crL^^e in 


these years have been as follows : — 


its exports 
of wool. 


* Large as is tlie value of the gold imported from tmr Australian colonies, it is 
worthy observation that the value of their wo 1 is scarcely inferior. In 18G(» they 
sent us Gold to the viable o^ G,7 19,857/., Wool to the value of 5, .387, 078/. And 
the latter is a steadily increasing trade. 
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■Wool ]mi>oktkd from Nlw Zkaland. 


YEAK. 

QUANTITY. 

VALUE. 

J Hod 

. . 299,383 11). 

.... £22,454 

Ihri;*) 

338,493 

.... 27,821 

isrit) . 

. . 1,003,794 

.... 93,2.77 

IS;)7 . 

. J,(>()8,r)6d 

.... 140, 140 

1S5S . . 

. . 2,()99,3()4 

.... 2 Hi, 025 

ls.-)9 . . 


. . . 309,097 

mi) . 

. . r>,(M>7,9<>3 

.... 408,083 


All the other items imported from Ncnv Zealand 
have also risen during the same period, though not 
in the like proportion. Ini 8(50, our imports were: — 


W<«)1 valued at i: i0s,().s:i 

OiiiuK ,, 11,173 

IJfwii Wood ... . , ,, 7,39,*) 

yiieriiiiic-eti Oil „ 3,177 

Copp(ir()re „ 1,193 

Hides 1.242 

Flax . . . „ SS9 


Of all the articles enumerated besides wool, the 
exportation from Ncav Zealand, in 1855, only amounted 
in value to 3,(540/. This increase in the prosperity 
of the colony is the more satisfactory, as up to 
]i5G0 tlie settlers Avere disturbed by their differences 
with the Maori tribes. 

The population of New Zealand and Tasmania 
being A’^ery nearly equal, it may he interesting to 
contrast the list and values of exports to the two 
colonics. It should he first observed, hoAVCver, that 
our total exports to New Zealand have been increasing 
as rapidly as those of Tasmania have l)een declining. 
The following is the comparison : — 

Total Exports to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


VEAll. NEW EEAEANP. TASMANIA. 

1855 r276,37'5 £085,144 

law . ... 400,489 741,312 ’ 

1857 408,204 594,979 

law .’i42,186 646,239 

ia 59 ‘719,ia5 . . . . 557, *55 

I860 . . . 663,848 . . . 425,151 
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Xew Zealand has thus heen rising in almost pre- 
cisely the proportion in Avhich Tasmania has heen 
declining. 

o 

Valuk of ExmiiTS to New Zealand and Tasmania, 18 () 0 . 


ARTirhES. 

jNEWZEAL.VNU.i 

! 

1 TASMA.MA. 


£ 

•t: 

Api)arcl, &c 

117/241 

90,730 

Iron 

r>0/2S0 

20,501 

Ijcatlier \ . 

■ 35,5-27 

I7,7:is 

Wo»)lleii GikmJs 

:i;j,.573 

23,145 

TIai (i wares an<i Oiitlerv . . . 

; 30,451 1 

15,150 

P»eer ami Ale 

■ 2!),«41 

I9,5:i:i 

Colton Ma^iufju-tnjvs .... 

27,5S3 

■25,888 

Toliaeco 

23,43S 

1 0,484 

Tea • . , . . 

' 2(),i)I(t 

10,284 

Wine 

i 18,405 I 

5,951 

Stationery 

! i(;,2()0 ; 

; 9,098 

Soa]* aial (^andles 

15,950 

; 9,1 SI 

Saddler}' 

14,750 

4,87H 

Furniture 

; n, !»(!!) 

i ;»,i(>2 

Printed 1 looks 

i 11,0-28 

1 7,177 

A^rienltnral Implements . , . 

10,1 M 


IJrandy 

! 9,720 1 

I .%4)H 

Maehinerv 

1 

2,933 

Glass Manufaetnres .... 

i 1 

0,370 

Em]»ty Jiaf^s 

0,137 

4,'2(;3 

Hum 

' 5,942 j 

5,158 

Steam Engines 

i 5,807 

530 

Coals 

: 5,757 ; 


Sugar, relined 

5,079 ! 

0,035 

Pickles and Sauces 

; 5,444 

4,408 

Musical instruments .... 

5,041 ; 

2,99-2 

Linens 

4,0:U) ' 

5,540 

Silks-1 . t 

! 4,809 ; 

; 5,013 

Earthenware 

! 4,499 ! 

! 5,205 

Gin 

! 3,888 

j 

Coffee 

' 1,187 

4,400 

Currai.^s 

! 1,375 

1,303 

Raisins 

! 975 

1,092 

Drugs 


6,144 

Hats 

i _ 

4,557 

Com and Flour 


5,354 

Lead and Shot 

1 

. . . . 1 

3,465 

Copper 

. . . ^ . — 

i 2,277 

'Plate and Jewellery . . . 


1,894 

Butter and Cheese 

’ r * ■ . ' 

l,.35-2 


(’orapara- 
iive Lisl. 
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The commerce of our West India colonies has 
been subjected to various vicissitudes, owing princi- 
pally, it must be admitted, to changes of public 
feeling at home, and alterations in the character of 
our legislation. At one time the British Parliament 
has fostered a ])articular manufacture in these colonies, 
and has afforded the settlers the most undue advan- 
tages with a view to its encouragement. At another 
period Parliament has deprived them of their exclusive 
privileges, and forced them into an unequal compe- 
tition with countries possessed of the advantages 
which they have lost. Por a number of years they 
were encouraged f.o supply themselves with slaves from 
Africa. Then, with no little inconsishmey, they were 
compelled toforego that supply, whilst competing 
countries continued it ; and whilst the West Indian 
colonists themselves were permitted to retain in 
slavery those they had already imported and their 
descendants, whom wc recognised as British subjects ! 
Then, after the lapse of a quarter of a centuiy. 
Great Britain insisted on the emancipation of slave 
labour in her own colonics, and, at the same time, 
threw open her ports to the produce of that labour 
from every other quarter of the world. That this 
legislation was proper and desirable, no wise man 
can doubt. But right and desirable as it was, it 
was highly inconsistent; and, so far as the British 
colonists were concerned, eminently unjust. It was 
the more so, because, whilst on the one hand the 
Imperial Parliament discouraged the trade it had 
created, it did nothing to develop the other resources 
of the West India Islands, or to direct the inhabitants 
into other fields of enterprise. 

Wliilst our own changes of policy have been 
detrimental to the prosperity of the "^est Indies, it 
must be admitted, hoAvever, that the conduct of the 
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colonists themselves has been infinitely more so. 
The whole history of these islands hears testimony 
to the lact that they have been regarded not as 
countries to he setlled and cultivated with a view 
to permanent occupation, but simply as convenient 
localities for forcing labour and forcing a soil — 
out of which the largest profit was to be made 
in the shortest possible period — to be borne away 
to the mother-country and there expended in 
prolusion. In the proper sense of the term, there 
have never been British “ settlers ” in the West 
Indies. , Young men went out to the islands, a 
few with capital, the majority wdlhout. They took 
lands, procured slaves, planted the sugar-cane, en- 
forced a manufacture requiring great labour in a 
country in which the climate opposes much exertion — 
made rapid fortunes out of the soil and out of the 
hardly driven slaves — and then came homo to England 
to spend the proceeds. The planters never settled in 
the country. They seldom married in it, or esta- 
blished Homes. Nothing is rarer in the West Indies 
than a white family of any descent. Almost the 
only descendants of white settlers arc the illegitimate 
descendants of white fathers by coloured mothers. 

The first evil consequence of the absentee system 
was, that the estates gradually fell into the hands of 
agents, attorneys, and other subordinates, whose ex- 
penses absorbed the profits. These agents naturally 
■failed to feel the same interest with the proprietor in 
the working of the property, or the management of 
the labourers employed on it. Under them, therefore, 
all the errors of a system inherently bad were largely 
exaggerated. The productiveness of the properties 
gradually declined, without any means being taken 
to improve thein. The working expenses annually 
increased, without any rq^ort^being had to machinery 

D D 
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as a substitute for laliour. Keithor was any attem])t 
made to improye tbo liabits of those u])on whose* 
la])our the islands were depeudenl. 

At no period liave; the ])lanters souij;ht the inijn'ove- 
meiit of tli(i moral, social, or religious coudition of tlie* 
population under their charge ; on the contrary, tiny 
have set their faees against the religious teaching and 
educational instruction of the coloured ])opula1ion, 
and liaA'c even ]»orscciiled those who sought to allbrd 
it to them. Jn their treatment of their dahourers, 
they have aimed solely and exclusivcdy at obtaining 
from them the largest amount of labour at the 
smallest possible cost. 

iisiiiti- The consequence of this stab* of things has 
been, that whilst, the natural resonreeg .of theAV(*st 
of'tilr'™*' Islands have not been dev(doped, their forced 

iaiau.iH. cultivation of sugar has decayed, d'his Avas to he 
ex])ected. It is to bo borne in mind that these 
islands hawi by no means ahvays been sugar- 
producing eoloni(*s. On the contrary, it. aaus only 
at a coinjiaratiA cly recent period that they became 
so. Up to 171)0, the greater proportion of the 
supplies of sugar from the "West Indies came from 
St. Domingo, where the sugar cultivation under 
the Ereuch had been exceedingly successful and 
profitable. Prior to that time, the cultivation of 
sugar had been by no means universal in /mr ’OAvn 
colonies; and it was only when the rcAfolution of the 
blacks destroyed the sugar estat.es of St. Domingo,* 

* The French ]h»rtion (»f St. I)oniiii;;f* containeil, in 17J)0 : -- 


I'laiitjitKnis r)f 79H 

,, .‘hi 17 

( 'otton 

.... :hHiO 

( ’ocoa. ri4 

(Iran;, am I Ve^'etaldes . . 


Total . 


s,r):u; 
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that tho colonists of the Britisli West India Islands 
devoted tliemsclvcs so largely to the planting of 
the cane. The cx])orts of Jamaica for the first cen- 
tnry after Ave stdtlcd it in 3055, Avere chiefly cocoa, 
hides, and indigo. In 1772, Jamaica only cxpmd(‘d 
11,000 hogsheads of sugar. After the revolution in 
St. DcAiningo, her exports rose to an aA'('rage of 83,000 
hogsheads ; and from that lime the ])roduction was so 
greatly extended, tfiat in 3801 and 3802, Jamaica. 
j)TOdueodno less than 143,000 hogsheads in each year. 

Sugar, therefore, Avas a forced and not a natural ])ro- 
duct of jfhese colonies, and the cult wat ion of otluir 
gifts of nature J^o those islands has he<'n neglected in 
or(l(T to producer sugar under thoi artificial stimuhis 
given to its mannfaet nre hv British legislation. 

A consideration of these circumstances will ahate^’"n-<io- 
th(‘ sur]n*ise Avhich might otherwise he felt, that since onl’"' ' 
the aholilion of slavery and the equalization of the 
sugar duties, the commerce of these islands has de- 
(‘lined. M’he decline has, of course', hcH'n greatest in 
those islands in Avhich sugar has hitherto bc^en most 
largely cultivated. That Avhich is most to he rc'grettc'd, 
liowcA’^er, in referenee to thes(! islands, is that little or 
nothing has hcen done to stimulate? tlu'ir trade in 
oth(?r directions besides that of sugar-making. The 
black ])opulation of tlu'se islands, if they are less 
industrious than other human beings, are not loss 
influenced by other passions common to our nature. 

They arc as anxious to make money, as emulous of 
position amongst their neighbours, and as fond of 
display and tinei-y, as other people. In the quarter The new 
of a century which has elapsed since the emaneijjation ^roprie- 

tdi-s of 

The po]jnlatifin was 30,S:5I wliitcs (oxclnshe <»f troops and sailors;, 4^14,429 
ne^ro slaves on the estates, 4(i, 0(10 riogi’o tiechanics and servants in tiu* towns, 
and 24,000 free people (‘f colour. The prodiicx^ exported Avas valued, at an animal 
avera*’''!*, at half a million stcrlinj: • , 

t!. 
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tho soil of the slaves, more than 100,000 coloured persons 
arionln** havc hocovoG frec holders of the soil in Jamaica, and 
they arc officially represented to he livini? with their 
families on their respective properties, “ w'^orking 
“ liard, living thriftily, and endeavouring to accumu- 
“ late real capital.” A recent report of the Govemor- 
Gcmiral represents that these people “ work dili- 
“ gently when they cultivate the soil on their own 
“ account ; that they are rising iifto an independent, 
“respectable, and trustworthy middle class; arid 
“ are even becoming employers of bbed labour.” 
Now, it is quite clear, that it only requires enter- 
prise to make these persons, and others of their 
class, bring to market products which Avould he 
highly acceptable to us, and receive in exchange 
Thoiron- articles suited for their consumption. When wo 
complain of the apathy of the black population of 
Htnnuuiwi West Indies, we really ought to ask ourselves, 
«feH!a What have we done since slavery was abolished to 
induce- stimulate them into energy and enterprise? The 
mciits. answer will probably he found to he that trade 

has done little or nothing to extend itself in the 
West Indies during the last quarter of a century — 
that it has remained very much in the old currents 
(sometimes sufficiently sluggish), without seeking new 
channels — and that the consequence has been that 
we have afforded to the free coloured population of the 
West India Islands no opportunities for exchanging 
with us the natural products of their soil. If this be 
so, it would fully account for the decline of our West 
India trade, even in tlie face of an increased black 
population. 

Stotisticd Without going further into this question,' which 
'merer may be commended to the attentive consideration of 
Westindia petsons of enterprise seeking to embaik in a new 
colonies, trade, we proceed to give the statistics of our 
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commerce with the West Indies. In 1800 our trade 
with the fifteen islands which compose our West India 
colonies,* was represented by the following figures : — 


Imports from the West Indies . . . . £4,399,917 
Exports to the West Indies 2,020, 7(>8 

Total Trade .... £6,420,085 


This appears to have been about the average 
amount of our West India trade for the past t<'n 
years; neftber the totals nor the items exhibiting 
any material increase or decrease during that period. 
The follmvini; are the items : — 

li! POUTS. Exports. 


* \AU!E1J AT TAI.I}I.]> AT 

iSii^ar and Molasses . . . £3,507,762 Cotton Goods £172,032 

Hum 377,748 Apparel, &c 178,727 

Coffee 120,320 Iron 101,471 

Cocoa 113,329 Linens 96,518 

Lo.i;\vood 38,724 Soa]> and Candles .... 93,045 

Pimento 32,030 liccraiidAle .... 70,952 

Giii^'er 30,635 Leather 69,013 


The follovvi 


n^ is a list of nnr present possessions in the AVest Indies 



IbLANX) 

*^ricr,SENT 

r4>rULATlON. 

WirKM 

AC<,Hllll.L» 
KV THK 

British 

(’lUCrMST ANCEH 

ATTi.NiJiNo Aryijisrnov. 

1 

J aiiiaiea 

377,433 

A.l). 

16.'>5 

Compiest from Spain. 

2 

Thirbtidoos .... 

1.35,939 

1625 

Ctslonized. 

3 

Triiiitkid 

68,600 

1797 

Conquest from S])ain. 

4 

Antiinia 

36,000 

16.32 

Colonized. 

5 

Grenada 

35,517 

176.3 

Comiucst from France. 

6 

81. Vincent .... 

30,128 

1763 

Ditto. 

7 

St. Lucia 

30,(MM> 

1796 

Ditto. 

8 

•The Bahamas . . . 

27,619 

1629 

Colonized. 

9 

Dominica 

25,023 

1763 

Coiupicst from France. 

10 

St. Kitts 

20,7;^1 

1623 

Colonized. 

11 

Tobago 

1({,363 

1763 

Conquest from France. 

12 

Nevis 

9,571 

1628 

Colonized. 

13 

Moi^tserrat .... 

7,053 

1632 

Ditto. 

*14 

Tortola, &c. ^ . 

6,0.53 

^1680 

Ditto. 

15 

'riirks’ Island . . . 

i 3,300 

• 

! ~ 

1 • 

■ 

Dependency of Jamaica. 


Imports 

iiiul 

expoits 



'The W oht 

hidiii 

itilandH. 


Siigai jiiid 
I mil 


Om- diitio, 
on Hu^jirs 
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IMI'OJITS FllO.M. 

[co/i fittf ((*([.] E \ roUl'S T( ). 



\ Al 1 I’.li AT j 


\ AM'LJ* Al 

Arrowroot ... 

L*2!«,‘ts7 

Woollen (Joods-' 

x'(;7,(;.h*2 

Haw Colton ' 


Hardwares and thiUery 

r)P,*2‘H; 

»SponjL;e 


Machinery . . . . 

tlh7{)7 

V ustic 

s,s;{o 

Casks, Staves, and liooju. . 

h),!):i-2 

()o(;oa Nuts 

7,M1 

Bice 

H,r)S(; 

Hides 


\\ me ... 

;i7,7st 

Toiinisesliell 


Blitter . . 


Tamarinds . . 


Corn ainl Elnur 


Aloes .... 

i.njd 

Coals, i’Ilc 

*2(),‘^7-* 

Wine 

so:i . 

Eartlieiiwaie . . . 

,;>:h(kV2 

Mahof^any 

ok; 

Cdnss .... . 


Other Articles, uiicniimc 


Silk Manufailiiie.^ 


rated ... 

7Jh‘2(;(; 

I h andy . . 




Sui;ar, relincd i . 

l!C21 1 



Copper . , 

l‘),(C>-t 



Sculdlety . C , 

1 }),<>! -2 



Hats ! . 

I7,ir2:) 



Stationery . . 

17, *21!) 



Driij^s .... 

I(;,:)s7 



Sti'ani En.u':jnes . 

l(),t!h) 



(hiano .... 

i;5,.7iH 



C>o?dam‘ and Ca!»k'> 

H),.S7*2 



I'ai liters’ CoKmis . 

t),*2(>.S 



Tea. ... 



It will b(‘ seen tluil suj^iu* and rum constit'uUi thrcc- 
loLirths of our entirt' imjiorts from iliese colouios.J 
The sui^nr reecaved from our India eoJoui(!s is 

almost entirely elassilied as of s(!cond and third raU; 
qualities, it will he borne in mind that siuee April, 
3857, the dut ies upon sugar luxve been levied at lOs., 
13s. and 12s. Hd. ])er cwt., aeeording, to .their 

" It IS to fiiul tlio inijioiliitioii of’ mw pot'aui iVom tliose islanti.s on tlio 

iiKToast*. Till* cotton plant is iiidij^ciious to Jamaica, Ilarliadocs, tlic Laiuinias,- 
and uthci islands, and, before siii^ui-plantiny, formed a consitlerable, item of 
export. 

t That the,so snyar'e.\]»ortin^isla7id.s shoiihl find themselves under the necessity 
ul importing annually worth of relincd su^ar is very much ouiiiji; to tmr 

vicious Ictcislation at Jiome. The additional duties imjiosed in this countiy on 
refmetl siii»ar, with a view to onr tiwn sn^ar leliners, have lunl tlie 

effect of ]irevenlin,i: the .snjjur jn’owci-s in our colonies from estahlisliinj; rdiiieries, 
and liave consetpientlv compelletl them to send home their sn^^ars in the raw state, 
A\hcreby they incurred additional eluir-:es for freight, Ai.c, 
t For a comiiarative view of the ijuantities of impiTted fiom the British 
West Indies and othei i>arts of the -.vorld;' vide ante pa«;es JJl, 
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qualities respectively. Tlie M"est India sugars have 
reached us in the following comparative propor- 
tions ; — 


levied 
according 
to tlicir 
(lualiticH. 



TO'l'.t Ii 

ritoM Tin: 

Flit). Si 

ntn'vr VMii 

: i*iAbiTii:s. 

iM eoiiTi:i>. 

! iturrisii 

IJKITlMi 

V IliV f Jl 1 1 1 1 J 

MAI liJTIl'S. 


AVEST INDIES. 

(U IAN .A. 

! 1. “ Wliito Clayed" ' 

Cwl. 

Si),.")!!) 

Cwt. ; 

; 1 

; (^vt , 

, Cwt 

i l-I,0.Mi 

1 2 Yellow Miisea- . 
' • vado”. . 

J y,745,2.S(> 

1 7S(>,!)!)7 

1 

1 

1 

1 ()3(;;24:3 

, “ Urown* IMiisea- 

vado” , . . ^ 


■ i,7io,(i:{7 ! 

rj7i)r2:ir) | 


Molasses . 

(»()(), oo:{ 

i se-A.i-iti 

I0,!)s7 : 

none 


It is complained, and with a])parent justice*, tliat 
this system of classilication is unjust to the Mauritius dutuMoD 
1111(1 oilier tirst-class siig^ar i)roduciii!^* localities, and facturc or 
is highly ])r('jadicial to the manufacture of good sugar. 

In th(j^ Mauritius, uliere new machinery and im- 
proved modes of working have enabled the colonists 
to produce a hettc'r article, it is said that the English 
])i‘aciice* of levying the highest duty on the best 
article, obliges the inhahitants to send all their best 
sugars to i‘h-ane(! and Australia, and their worst 
(jualitics only to the IJritish markets. The object of 
this classification is to benelit our sugar refiners at 
home ; but it is obvious that the cfiect must also be 
to prevent improvement in sugar manufacture in the 
colonies, lloth the consumer at home, and the sugjir 
grower abroad, have a right to complain of a system 
whieh oilers a premium ujion the importation of an 
inferior article, merely to aflbrd some small interest 
an ‘op])ortunity of “ refining ” it. U])on this point 
the following extracts from a report of the Mauritius 
Chamber of Agriculture, published 12th ^jovember, 

ISOl, is well AV0\-thy atlentitni : — 
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of^th^ ^ What can be more arbitrary and more uncertain than the 

Mauritius principle of an ad valorem duty dependent on the colour of a 
of^AgHcul How can the just limit ^e established between the 

tiiroonthe colour which is to pay one and the colour which is to pay the 
Hugnr other duty ? The Custom House officer is thus left the sole 
arbiter to fix the duty. One officer in cloudy weather will 
class the same sugar differently from his colleague, who will 
examine it in sunshine. Two parcels of the same quality will 
be taxed IGs. in London, and 135. 10c?. in Liverpool. This 
happens frequently. What is remarkable is, that the better 
the sugar, the greater the uncertainty, the doubt, thq error, aivd 
the contradiction of the classification.^ * The example of 
France ought to inspire the Government with eonfidcncc, and 
enlighten it in this respect. Need we mention that the re- 
fineries of Paris, Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux, a^d Marseilles, arc 
in full prosperity under a legislature which divides sugar into 
two classes only. The Committee go still further, and think 
that the British refiner himself would gain by a change in 
accordance with the system adopted in France ; at the present 
time he cannot procure tlic raw material so cheap as the French 
refiner, as the latter purchases in this colony the finest sugars, 
which pay 105. duty in England, at the same price as the 
British refiner pays for inferior quality which pay 1;35. \{)d. in 
England.^ Besides being a premium on bad manipulation, the 
duty is an obstacle to the improvements in machinery ; for what 
is really the use of improvement when the improved article 
becomes a disadvantage to the employer of the improvement ? 
What Lord Mansfield long ago said of the Insurance laws, 
applies equally well to the differential sugar duties. ‘The 
property and daily negotiations of merchants ought not to 
depend upon subtleties and niceties, but upon rules easily 
learned and easily retained.^ 

As compared with 1852, the production of sugar 
and rum in the West Indies appears stationary. ‘All 
other the other articles imported from these islands have 
impJfrted diminished in the same period, except raw cotton, 
fustic, logwood, ginger, cocoa-nuts, tamarinds, and 
Indies. tortoiseshell: tamarinds* and cocoa-nuts being* the 
articles upon which there hasj)een the largest increase. 
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There is, however, some signifieaney and liope to 
be derived even from these facts. There can be very 
little doubt tliat many of the West India Islands 
arc admirably adapted for the growth of cotton, and Cotton, 
that we may obtain from them (Jamaica more 
especially) very abundant supplies, if a little pains 
is taken with the cultivation. The sooner the Dye- 
same island is cleared of its dye-woods the better, 
and,, therefore, th(f increased exportation of fustic 
and logwood may be regarded as satisfactory. But 
what is a better feature than all, is the increased 
exportation from the West Indies of their fruits. Fruits. 
These islands ^pay be considered “the gardens” of 
the .tropics. If a little attention were paid to their 
growth, there is no amount of valuable plants and 
fruits which they might not produce in the greatest 
abundance, and to the greatest profit. The diffi- 
culty attending the exportation of fruits, in time 
past, has been the length of the voyage; but this 
is obviated by steam communication, and there is 
no reason Avhy the West Indies should not su])ply the 
London market with pine-apples, custard apples, the 
guava, limes, oranges, shaddocks, the forbidden fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, melons, &c. to an extent which would 
make pine-apples as cheap as pears to the English 
fruit-eater. In the same way with turtle. The Turtle, 
markets* of J amaica arc supplied with turtle at the 
price of beef {8d. per lb.) ; and as the tortoise, with 
a little care, can bo brought here alive, there is no 
reason why we should not have turtle in London at a 
cost not exceeding that of salmon. 

Hie undeveloped resources of the West Indies do Undo- 
not, however, rest here. There can be no question that reBoSreeB 
many of them contain the elements of great wealth. 
Mining speijulatjon has already been directed with indies, 
success to Jamaica, an(l al^o to the Virgin Islands, 
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Miiuiral.-. 
in U»o 
Viigin 


Tlu! I'ilcli 

liSlkt! of 
Tnnidiol 


'riio Vo/y.o- 
liini ot St. 
V^lULOllt. 


Tlic fruits 
of tllt‘ 
Ijiiliaiiiii 
LshiUils. 


(d(i])c*ii(l(!iK*i(*s ol' Antigua.) l\*oui the cupper mines 
of Gorda, in one of the latter islands, ore was raised 
some few y(\‘irs since, which yielded 1 8 per cent, of 
nuirketalde metal, and realised at Swansea a price of 
1(5/. Is. (if/. i)er ton. Trinidad is Avell known to con- 
tain fi most rem:irl<al)le mineral phenomenoiv in its 
As])haltum, or Pitch Lake, about a mile and a half 
in circiirnrerf'nee, which is situated on a small penin- 
sula julting al)on( two miles into Ihe sea at the south- 
w(;st cxtri'inity of the island. Idle usual CDnsisteucy 
of the asphaltum at (he sides of this lake is that of 
pit coal; hut. it melts like sealing-wax' undew a gentle 
h<'.at, and acapiires fluidity Avhen mix'xl with grease 
or oil. A])proaching the middle of the lake, however, 
(he ground becomes softer and softer, until at last, the 
pitch is seen boiling up in a liquid state, the How 
l)cing immense, and the Avhole country round l)cing 
covered Avith it. Some use has been made of the 
pitch in Trinidad in rej)airing roads, &c. hut, strange 
to say, this great natm-al devehqnnent has never yet 
hcen turned to commercial account.* 

The comj)arativcly small and unproductive island 
of 8t. Vincent has been teaching a h'sson to the other 
AVest India Islands for some years past, hy cx])nrting 
quantities of ])ozzolani, Avhich, mixed with two-thirds 
of lime, produces an excellent hydraulic mortar and 
cement. It is shipped at the rate f)f 8/. per "ton. 
The people of the Bahamas haA'e ajiplied themselves 
to raising pine-ajjples, oranges, and other fruits for 
the American markets. Unfortunately, hoAtCATr, 

Tt is stilted tlijit some >oais since iin Admiral on tlu' West Indian station 
sent two sliip-Ioads of this fatch to Englaud, Imt that ‘‘alter a variety of exiKiri- 
inents it was found necessary, in oriler to render the pitch tit for nsu, to mix so 
lunch oil Avith i1, that the cost of the oil alone exceeded the ja-icc of jiitch in 
Kn^laiul.” Obviously, liowever, this is a very insnfHcicnt f^ronnd op which to 
determine the value of this comniodili. Wc arc not to look alone to “ the price erf 
pitch in England,” hnl to the new uses l(» i\hich such a^materral as the a.s]»halliim, 
found in Trinidad, mi^ht be prolitah^v turned. 
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tlim* islands arc dcniovalizi'd by the ])rolits v\hicli a. Wmking 
])()i*tion of their inhabiianls derive from followinii,' the 
vocation of “wreckers.” “ Is either ai^rieult lire nor 
“ luamifaetures,” it is said, “ olfer any ])rotits com- 
“ ])are(l with those obtained from this calliiii^, whieli 
“ distribiiles prizes amonaf all jiarls of the popuhdion 
“ alike, puts all on a level, and alfords ojijiortunities 
“ of (‘very self-indiilg(;ne(‘.” “ As 1 have lr(‘(|U(mtly 
“ Imd to remark,” writes the Governor of the Baliamas 
ill a rcc(?nl rejioid, “ wreekiiii? involves crime and 
“ connivance at crime. But 1 doiilit wlnitlKT the 
“ treacbm'oiis plots wliicli are so successful ly laid Jbr 
“ the destruction of vessels im; “■enerally known to 
“ any but the coinmand(‘rs of the wrecking vessels 
“ and the inasttTS of the wrecked shijis. The crews, J 
“ imagine, have a general rather than a special knovv- 
“ ledge of tlie schemes Avhicli bring Ibe merchant- 
“ vessids and the parasitic wrecker close together near 
“ a reef.” 

Broin^tlie lists of imporls, it would not appear that T<>i)mr,. 
any tiling has been done torvards ])romoting the eul- 
tivatiou of tobacco in our AV^est Indies. This is 
souiCAvhal eiirioiis. considering the position of the 

i. /. I 1 not cul 

islands, and the increasing consumption ol the com- 
modity in Burope. The tobace.o plant grows wild j 
in almost every garden in Jamaica, and there is no 
reason 'why that colony should not jiroduce tobacco 
equal to tluit of the adjaci'ut island of Cuba. As the ® 
tobacco supply has not been jireviously mentioned, 
it nfay be interesting here to give a list of the coun- 
tries from which our supply is obtained. It will Om Hup- 
be 'seeii that, exc('pt a. very small quantity from the Tobacco. 
East 'Indies, our whole supply, in the year 18G0, Avas 
of foreign production. 


fulti- 
v.itctl ill 
oin* 
ndiii 
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From 

whence 

derived. 


Imports of 
Manu- 
factured 
Tobacco. 


Groat dif- 
ference in 
the com- 
mercial 
value of 
Cigars of 
different 
countries. 


iMPOim Of Tobacco, 18(50. 


FUOII WHENCE. 

Quantity 

IM POUTED. 

Uetatned 
roll Home 

CON.SCMP- 

TiON. 

Vai.ve of 
1m POUTS 

Dvitv 

KECEIVEI) 

AT Its 

PEU l.]{ 


Lh. 

Lb. 

£ 

£ 

United States 

40,484, 40r> ,*2(>,8:i8,()3() 

1,181,182 

4,227,088 

Holland 

3,23(i,S2< 

2,6(;5,2()3 

84,085 

419,779 

Turkey 

1,197,834 

1,147,230 

20,509 

180,089 

liuenos Ayres 

793,6.95 

l,y4f),503 

25,174 

307,052 

Cuba 

615,172 

384,403 

92,:105 

60,543 

New Granada 

479,8:18 

209.(ri4 

:16,972 

32,921 

Britisli East Indies 

^80,438 

81,140 

4,209 

13,252 

Bremen 

398,378 

505,010 

9,968 , 

79,544 

France 

359,.5;1S 

223,9‘)(> 

8,765 

35,279 

Channel Islands 

239,895 

230,345 

0,735 

30,280 

Other I’arts 

650,544 

&(>0,0()7 

18,502 

130,973 

Total 

48,936,471 

35,100,041 

1*1,494,517 

£5,529,400 


iMrOllTS OF ClGAJlS, 1.Sf5( 


From w'UExch. 

Ql ANTITY 

Imported 

ill TA1N1T> 
lOlt IloM), 
CO.N’Sl'MP- 
TIDN 

VaFIiF oi- 
Imports 

hPTY 

K1 ('1 IVI.Ii 

AT J'.s ftbl 
I'EU LH 

Cuba 

Ll». 

344,070 

Lb. 

219,789 

£ 

199,093 

£ 

103,846 

United States 

1,951,140 

12,058 

62,087 

5,981 

Brazil 

241,987 

495 

9.120 

234 

Ilulland 

50,092 

2,283 

1,072 

1,079 

Philippine Islands 

29,090 

26,980 

7,590 

^ 12,751 

Other Parts 

109,108 

43,835 

2,953 

20,713 

Total 

2,726,105 

306,046 

£283,115 

£144,004 


The great diflercnce in the value of the cigars and 
tobacco of different countries will be seen and ob- 
served. The cigars of Cuba are estimated at a value 
of 11s. per lb., and those of the Philipj)ine Islands 
at 5s. 2\d., whilst the manufactured tobacco of the 
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United States is only valued at and that of 

Brazil at dd. per lb. The duty upon manufactured, 
as distinguislied from unmanulactured tobacco, is also 
observable. It is questionable w'^hethcr our tobacco Our 
duties arc not al toilet her pitched too high. Tobacco a»t.ieK'” 
is now, it is believed, almost the only item in our 
tariir which affords a temptation to the smuggler; 
and so extensive is his tiudc in the article, that it is 
sujiposed that onc-ltalf the cigars consumed in Great 
Btitain are made of tobacco which has been smuggled 
into this country from Urance and the Channel 
Islands.* If the revenue could be collected, however, 
it must be adivittcd that there is no article of com- 
merce more fairly subject to duty than tobacco. 

With regard to our exports to the West Indies, it Ourex- 
will be scon that ouc-foiuth the supply is in the form ^vait 
of cotton-goods for the use of the coloured population. 

The Apparel which we export is chiefly for the use of Apparot 
the whites, as arc the linens, soap and candles, beer and 
ale, and leather. The woollen goods are for the dresses Wooiiens. 
of the male negroes, who usually make up their own 
clothing of rough Penistone cloths. The hardware iiard- 
chiefly assumes the form of hoes, &c. for the culti- 
vation of the ground, and the casks, staves, and hoops, 
arc for the sugar manutiicturc. It is a satisfactory 
indication to find machinery being exported in such Machinery 
considerable quantities. That formerly in use in 
these islands was of the most inferior description, and 
great waste consequently ensued in the manufacture 
of the sugar. 

Tlio British colonies on the main coast of America, Trade 
which we took from the Putch in 1803, and which arc British 
now comprehensively known as British Guiana, 
comiuifse the settlements on the rivers Essequibo, 
Pemerara, aaid .Bcrbice. 'This territory has the 
advantage of a rich alluvial soil, which requires 
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much less labour in working than Hint of our other 
sugar colonics. Tlic Lands in cultivation are scarcely 
above the sea level. ^J’luiy arc protected, as in the 
Nolherlands, by a series of dykes. Unlike Ihc West 
India Islands, this country, since the einaneipatiou of 
the blacks, has iuereased its whib* population ; bid 
a very considerable jiroportion of ils j)ro])erty has 
fallen into tlu' hands of the colouri'd peo])le, Avho are 
said to have aec|uir('d ujiwards of %5()() estates, and to 
liavc built U])on tlu'm 1 .5,000 houses. J’ollowing the 
example of the Mauritius, the colonists of Jlriti.sh 
(luiana have, however, im])orted, sinc(^ the .eraanei- 
])ation of the slaves, a large nuinbta’ of eoolic's and 
Chinese labourers, and bv thi'in and the use of im- 
proved machinery they lum? been abh' to manufacture 
sugar in greater (juantities, and of superior (jualities 
to that produced in most of our Wi'st India islands. 
Tliat tlie colony is doing well is proved by the rise 
Avhieh has occurred in its commerce during the last 
five years : — 

TjUDK with OrITISU fUlIANA. 


IS.")(i. I,s(!(>. 

Iiiipdiis thcivfrolii . . . XI,41S,2W . . . tl, 1 (Mi 

I'A’lKirls tlicielji . . . . . . (;J7,l!2;(i 


Ll,S70,7,-);! 


.t;-2,2i2,7:K 


The increase, it will be observed, is chiefly in our 
exports to the colony ; and it is satisfactory to find 
tliat tbo articles in wliich that rise is greatest, are 
those which are used by the working popnlation. 
The lists of imports from .and exports to ■ British 
Guiana, in 18G0, was as follows : — 
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iir. 


BiuTisn Guiana. 


JWI’OIITS J'llOM. 

Extorts to. imiiorts 



ami I'X- 

\ \1 1 ID A !• , 

Sti,i;ar and ]\] I 'lasses . . . x'l/2nh,:i7^ 

Cotton Manufactures . . 

Rum 

A]>]uire], &e 

COJll? 

A\ ood, ihr Slni' linildin^ 

(\isks, IJoops, aiul Slaves 

:h‘h2so 

R.nv Cothm . . . S,S'2r) 

Reer ami Ale .... 

:V2,‘2<i4 

(^)eoa Kuts ;{,o(in 

lion 

:r,*2s;{ 

Rice 7‘ 

^Machinery . . 

R0,*2i;j 


Rutter 



Leather and Saddlery . 

2-222‘m 


Hardwares and Cutlery . 

•2IMJ>2 


t »als 

ir),sr,7 


Steam Kni,nnes . . . 

I.V2I0 


Linens 

N,4*2i; 


Woollen fjood.s .... 

l-’.siio 


So;ip and ( amlles . . 

I2,:'>*2i 


Kart heinv arc . . . 

l*2.l*2!> 


; Ru(* 



I)me:s 



! Wine 

S,1SK 


. Class jMaiiufaetnrcs , . 

7, SMI 

^ Rice is ^I'ovn in this eohmylo a 

('opiier . . . 

0,071 

eonsiderahle-extent, hut is ehit'fly used 

lhandy . . . 

0,7211 

for Imme eonsnmiition. In how- 

(’oni and Flour 

4,!)S7 

(‘\er, it ivas sent to Kn.i^laml to the 

. Hats 

4,J)02 

(‘xlent of 1S,J^()/. It will he seen fmm 

Stationery .... 

I,7h2 

Ihe account njion the oilier side that. 

; (\ir(laj;e 

:iX)7 

in IMJO, we c\]iorte(i I0,00n/. of the 

' Silks ^ 

:h7^7 

ailicle to this colony. 

l^i.inler.s’ Colours . . 

:i,7:r> 

Erom the Eritish settlnnent in the hay 

of lion- 'I'V'^de 


(liiras, of wliicli Jk'lizo* is tlio jirineipal commorcial 
towi;!, we olitaiii the largest (luanlltios oi' inaliogany 
now |)rocnral)le, togotlier Aviih Avoods ol’ otlier sorts. 
•Mahogany, Avliieli was fii’st introduced into England ■Malio^aiiV. 
so lately as 1721 , is now so largely used in the manu- 
facture of furnitm-c that it hecomes an imjiortant 
artiQle of commoree. The trade Jms hitherto heen 
engrossed upon the spot hy four or Aa’c influential 


This and tin* nverou uliicli it is situated are said t«» take tlieir nanK 
IVgui one \Vi!lis/’,a fiuin^ns huecaneev, who setlloil on tlir hanks olMiie river in 
Ifllis ; and whose name tlic Mosijuit" Indians corrniited. 
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firms. Two of these failed in 1859, and the result 
was considcrahle embarrassment in lielize. In 1800. 
we imjiorted mahof^any as follows ; — 


Imports 
t)f Maho- 


FllolVl WHENCE. 

TONS. 

YAIiUE. 

llomliiriis 

20,IG.5 

£ 

21(;,3S9 

Mexico 


96,052 

lliiyti 

r),S-29 

84,473 

Cuba 

5,170 

58,160^ 

Central Ainciica 

2,12S 

22,826' 

Otlier Parts 


24,951 

Totals 

4-l,TJ0 



Duties Eor a Ion" period there was a differential duty in 
favour of Honduras, and against foreign and other 
colonial mahoganies ; which we are glad to say is 
now repealed, and without, as the above table shows, 
aniicha- diminishing our Honduras trade. The fact is, that 
ihSaiTul’ Honduras mahogany, whilst it is softer, coarser, 
woods, and less susce})tihle of polish than the woods of 
Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica, is easier to work, and 
holds glue better, and is consequently better adapted 
for veneers, whilst that from the islands is better 
fitted for solid furniture. 

TmportB The following were our imports from, and exports 
Ixp^rtTilto, this colony, in 1860, in which year the scttle- 
Honduras. ment was recovering from the eflccts of the failures 
before adverted to, which had greatly depressed it 
in 1859 


Tj!A1)E with Hondueas, 1860. 


£ 

Imports from 309,191 

Exports to 153,666 


Total Trade 


. £462, b57 
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lIONDURAa 

Imports from. Exports to. importg 

VALUED AT VALUED AT ftud 

Maho,C!;.‘iiiy . ... i£!21(i,H89 Cotton Gomls £71,9.36 

(V)cliincal . ... :U,4(>7 Apparel 24,01.5 

Loffwood . ... 31,969 Silks, Home and Forci^,ni . . 7,800 

Silver Ore . ... 12,070 Hardwares 7,170 

<’<»f*oa Nuts . ... 3,(538 Linens 4,700 

Indies , . ... 3, .3.30 Earthenware .3,191 

Kustio . . ... 3,262 Soap 2,8.31 

Rosewood . ... 1,249 AVoollcns 2,709 

Sarsai)arilla 1,227 Lejither 2, 1.1.5 

Other Articles Ij.OS*! Iron 2,079 

Guns and Guup(»wder . . . 1,6.50 

Copper 1,.5,33 

Corda|]jc 1,213 

Cotton Yarn 928 

^ Proha]»ly this was "inu.i?^ded out of Wine 8f)6 

Mexico to l»eli/.c for shiinucnt. Beer and Ale 719 


IJolize was foraierly a considerable cntrcp6t for Character 
Jlritisli trade with Mexico, and what was called the cramn. rce 
Spanish Main. This trade, however, has given way 
to a great extent to a more direct commerce. This 
is not to he regretted, although it may liave had 
the immediate effect of depressing the colony. The 
fact is, that in tlic mahogany trade alone, this settle- 
ment might find ample field for development. The 
articles made of this wood are in increasing demand 
in England, both for home consumption and for 
export ; and besides that there is no w’ood to he 
obtained equal to mahogany for the purposes to 
which it is applied, our furniture manufacture ad- 
mits of the application of a larger quantity of solid 
wood than upholsterers are now accustomed to use in 
ordinary articles. 

Our trade with the "West Indies and Honduras iSliip|)in|T: 
employed, in 1800, Slli vessels, of 250,486 tons 
hufden. Of these all hut 55 were British, so that 
the shipowners have no reason to complain tliat 
foreigners have in' any way interfered with our AVest 

JS E 
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India shipping' trade. London does more tlian half 
this trade : Liverpool and Greenock the hulk of the 
otlu^r half. The figures as regards this shipping may 
he interesting : — 

SmPPlN(i I'.NTERKI) LnWAUDS PKOM THE ^VEST INDIES, 18(!0. 


London . . 

471 

i4:i,;v25 

Livcr]»()ol . . 

12!) 

i(),;i22 

(3 reel lock . . 

7:i 

2d,()4r) 

PristLl , . . 

•k; 

10,^1!) 

Duliliii . - 

2:1 


('t»rk .... 


~ 1 d>M) 

01asp;ow . . 



Leith . . . 


!):vs 

Belfast . . 


7r>i 

All other Ports 


18,953 

Total 

S14 

250, 4SG 


The British colonies in North Amejuca arc second 
only to those in Australia, in rei^ard to the 
amount of commerce tr.ansactcd with the mother- 
country. In 18G0, our commerce with Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Newfoundland, amounted to a total of 10,490,709/.: 
(say) ten millions and a half sterling. The following 
table will show how this total was distributed : — 


PKO VINCES. 

IMPOKTS 

PROM. 

EXPORTS TO. 

Canada 

£ 

4,422,556* 

£ 

2,266,918 

New Brunswick 

1,536,447 

425, .)34 

IMnce Ed ward’s* Island 

51,71)7 

82 578 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 

144,l:)0 

575,219 

Newfoundland 

484,005 

504, lit) 

Totals 

£^,641,P35 

£3,854,834 
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Our trade with Canada, in 1800, may he supposed canapa. 
to hare been in a transition state, in consequence of 
our equalization in that year of the ditferential duties 
which had previously prevailed in this country on 
foreign and colonial timher. Since the year 1808, om- 
when a duty was first laid upon llalfic timher in order duUeB^ 
to encourage the timber trade of our colonies in 
North America, the timher of Canada has had access 
to the English ma»ket at rates of duty varying at 
diflerent periods, hut at all times sufficient to give the 
Canadian timber great advantage in resiiect to ])rice. 

There cqn he no doubt that this has been highly Their m- 
d(!trimcntal to ^British commerce. By partially ex- cnw.tron 
eluding the timbers of Sweden and Norway, Prussia, 

Bussia, and other countries near to us, we have, 
during the greater part of the present century, 
seriously damaged our trade with the Baltic, whilst 
precluding ourselves from purchasing in what to 
us was both the best and cheapest market for the 
article. 

PcrhajTs there was no article in the whole x’ange ofThecwio- 
those protected by dillcrcntial duties, of which the m'uiit ill 
repeal took so long and cost so much trouble as the aXm.’’' 
protective duty in favour of Canadian timber. It duties 
was continually represented that this duty was abso- 
lutely necessary to the colony, and to British ship- 
ping: that large capital had been invested oir tlu^ 
sti'ength of its continuance, and that its repeal would 
.’throw thousands of hands engaged in the timber 
trade in North America wholly out of employment. 

It \Vas difficult at any time to see how an exten- 
sion ‘of .trade of any sort could be detrimental to 
British shipping ; and it was at all times very ques- 
tionable whether the capital and labour of our 
North American polonies mf^ht not be invested to 

E.E 2 
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more profit than in fcllinf? and scpiaring timber for 
consumption in Europe. But our colonial and ship- 
ping interests insisted on the maintenance of these 
differential duties, and it was consecjuently only in 
1860 that the free-trade interest found itself strong 
Kffepts of enough to obtain their removal. The effect has yet 

the oqna- ^ i i i 

lization. to 1)0 seen. Up to tlio ])resont lime, there lias 
been no falling-off in the importatioji of timber 
from British North Aniericra. The only effect 
lias been a largely increasi'd importation of timber 
from all the wood-exporting countries, in which 
increase British North America has shared in due 
proportion. 

imeTfthp niat the timber trader of our North American 
colonial colonics is a highly important, trade to Great Britain 
traded uohody can doubt. Besides being of (‘onscquence as 
regards amount, we derive a great advantage from 
having in our own possessions tlie largest field for 
timber in the world. Timber, though no longer 
absolutely necessary to us, as it once was, for ship- 
building, is of vast importance in the construction 
of our machinery, warehouses, dwellings, &c.; and it 
is most desirable, in order to keep its price at a fair 
level, that w'e should have the advantage of that 
large colonial supply which enables us to control the 
apart from priccs of the Baltic timber-growers.* But, for this 
dXreXd object, it was by no means needed, nor indeed was it 
duties, desirable, that we should have ditrerential rates of 
duty ; which not only enhanced the price of all classes 
of timber to the British consumer, hut actually 


* In 1703, the Pitch and Tar Company of Sweden endeavoured to raise the 
price of their commodities to England, by pwhihiting tlieir exportation, excejit in 
their own ships, at their own prit«, and in such quantities as they tliouglit pro])er. 
To counteract this, England gave a bounty on tlie importation of naval stores 
from America, which secured the revenue at home, encouraged tiie clearing of 
land, and rendered England indepenu’ent as to her .supplies. 
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lavoured the article which in every respect was the 
most inferior in quality. Eor, whilst the timber of 
the Baltic and of Canada arc each best adapted for 
their own special purposes, it is universally allowed 
that the Canadian wood is more soft, less durable, 
and more sulyect to dry-rot than that of the north 
of Europe. 

Besides timber, Canada has now, in com, another tiu- co™ 
£j:reat source of export, varying of course with the‘™,',',“,af 
domaiul ujiieh may i)revail ibr it in densely populated 
countries, but being always of importance because 
ahvays qllbrding a large supply at a cheap price. In 
this article, as well as in timber, the abundant pro- 
duce of the colony enables Canada to check European 
rates. 

Timber and corn form the bulk of our imports from Other iiii* 
Canada. She also sends us, as will be seen from the 
Ibllowing list, some considerable quantities of pearl 
and pot* ashes, obtained from the trees burned in 
her forests, and a supply of butter, an article of 
which hc»r exjxirt has been rapidly increasing. The 
other items derived from this colony are of small 
amount: — 


JiiAw, WITH Canada, 1860. 

Imi’orts I'uoM. Exports to. 


VAM’Kn AT \^U’Rr» A'J 

Wood and Timber . . . £2,925,73 1 Cotton Goods t:4GJ,9()9 

.Corn, and Flour . 1,154,219 WtK»lleii 379,078 

Ashes, IViul and rt»t . . 104,882 Iron 321,548 

Butter 08,764 Apparel and Hosiery . . 309,242 

Beaver„ Fox, Marten, and Hardwares and Cutlery . 108,023 

Otter Skins .... 21,585 Earthenware and rorcclam 50,040 

ManufatUire!* of Caout- ^ Linen Goods 48,751 

diouc IN, 965 I Coals 47,728 

Jiacon . * 17,290 Silk Manufadiures . . . 42,399 

Gil Seed Cy,kc .... 4,507 Tin Plates 30,447 

C‘i]»|)cr Ore . . . 1,751 I Ilift 22,758 


Itfima of 
triule 
with this 
colony. 



Our cx- 
^ ports to 
Ciiuudii^ 
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Imports prom. \c()niinued.\ Exports to. 


VAI.1 hi) AT 

Salted Reef XOfiO 

Ijiieiiumcratcd Articles . 43,898 


y. 




O Ci 


Cl 'X 

Cj 1 

Cl X 

•y- 1 

’t 

X i 

c4 

X 1 




• * o 

CO 

o o ^ 

CO CO 

a r 

^ r~i 


c t: 


w 


::5 :: 

rt c3 


Wool 

Painters’ Colours . . . 

Stationery 

Tea 

Wine 

J/mseed Oil 

GIiuss Mamifaetures . . . 

Soa]) 

Printed Books .... 

Sait 

Drufis 

Su^rar, Ilclined .... 
Jjcad and Shot .... 

Ijjdif^o 

Machinery 

Leather 

J’late 

Pickles and Sauces . . . 
Spirits, Rum, Brandy, A.c. 
Copper, AVrought . . . 
Currants and Raisins . . 

Olive Oil 

Cordage and Cahles . . . 
Beer and Ale . . . . ‘ 
N utmegs, Cloves, k Pepper 


VAMTI* AT 

£22,4‘i0 
21,293 
2«,:{r)9 
17 , (•(»(> 
13,217 
12,635 
12,379 
12,0N9 
10,78-1 
10,650 
10,565 
10 , MO? 
9,975 
9,812 
9,304 
8,734 
8,480 
■ 7,160 
7,115 
6,868 
4,606 
4,561 
4,300 
3,235 
1,182 


Canada is in a position to secure from the United 
States large supplies of the articles which she re- 
quires for her intemal consumption; and there is 
reason to snpiioso that, through the United States, slie 
derives very many articles of British manufacture. 
Our lists of exports to Canada, therefore, is less con- 
clusiye as to the consumption of the province thqn as 
to the class of articles in which, for the most part, 
we can successfully comiiete with the Americans in 
America. It Avill be seen that cotton and woollen 
manufactures, together with apparel and hosiery, 
stand at the head of the list, and that iron goods, and 
hardware and cutlery, succeed. There is a wide 
inteiwal, however, hctweeii tlie raluc of any of these 
articles and those which follow; and although the 
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amounts of some of our general artielcs of export 
to Canada are not inconsiderable, yet otliers arc of cuHtoms’ 
small value, and the total, wliicli has not increased for 
many years past, can scarcely he regarded as satisfac- 
tory, especially considering tlic great development of 
the territory hy railroads, and the steam navigation 
of its lakes and rivers. The internal tariff of the 
colony is helicved to he the great cause of this, and it 
is undouhtedly to he lamented that Caiiada, which 
has so greatly to rely u])on what she can produce, 
has not yet api)rcciated the great secret of commerce, 
tliat in order to sell to advantage she must pui’cliase 
cheaply. 

Probably, lloAvevcr, considering the immense terri- DoH<iei)«y 
tory to he covered, the great deficiency of Canada at tlie 
present time is in ])Di)ulation. The country has vast 
resources : her industry is insullicieiit to dcA’clop the 
cultiA'ation of her lands, and she has scarcely any 
that is'applicahle to manufacturing or other industrial 
pursuits. The commercial future of this and the other Her com- 
Jlritish .colonies of Xorth America will depend upon future.* 
contingencies which we cannot at present pretend 
to foresee. If all that is predicted of British 
Columbia should come to pass, Canada most pro- 
bably has, in the next few years, to go through 
a period of transition. A considerable projiortion rr()i)abio 
of her population Avill, in all probability, emigrate thr^oi-i 
to the 'shores of the Pacific ; and her land, which 
has latterly increased in value, will, consequently Oohimbii.. 
for some feiv years to come, deteriorate. The 
ultmiatc etfcct, lioweA’^cr, of the gold discoveries in 
Brijish Columbia must be to create a direct inter- 
course 'between the prdvinccs. Great as is the dis- 
tance, a line of railway has been already talked of; 
and in the end this woujd, no doubt, proA'c the 
cheapest cbmmunication that could be made. If 
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sucli a conuaumcation could be accomplished (and the 
work is only a question of time), Canada would, in- 
deed, become an important country. Equidistant 
from Europe and the shores of the Pacific, she would 
be a main source of the food-supply of both ; besides 
havinj,'^, tbrougbout her breadth, the entire transit 
trade, it may be said, of the whole world. Those; 
who consult the map will see that, longitudinally, 
the route across Canada and Eritish Columliia is, 
absolutely, the most direct and shortest route IVoni 
England to Australia;* and England and Australia 
arc the points of the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres with whieh the shortest and most’ direct 
communication is the most desirable. ' 

One great impediment to the extension of com- 
mci'cc witli Canada, is the closure of the St. 
Lawrence and its other navigable rivers by ice 
during several months of the year. Up to a v(?ry 
recent period, all communication through the country 
was absolutely susi)cnded frojn November until ]\lay. 
The construction of tlic Orand Trunk Kailway 
has removed this difilculty, and there is now free 
commimication during the winter from Quebec 
through the whole of Upper Canada. Unfortunately, 
however, the railway does not extend in Canada 
below Quebec, and consequently the traffic of the 
country is diverted from Eritish provinces apd 

* Tlie distance from Ijomlon to Vancouver’s Island may be said to be ]>rccisely 
the same as Iroiii Cajie Town tt> Victoria (Port Philip)* Tliey each cover about 
124 dc;^rees of longitude, at a distance from the etpiator somewhat in favtau* of 
the route through Canada. The dift'erence, therefore, lies between the route from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, with Madeira and St. Helena as ecviling 
places ; or the route from Vuueouvcr to Victoria, with Owhyhec and one (>f the 
Friendly or of the Fecjee Islands for coal depots. The navigation of Jthe Pacific 
is so jireferahle to that of the Atlantic for sifeam-vessels, tliat (if a coal su]»])ly is 
ccpially available, which it is said to he) there can be no doubt as to tbb Pacific 
route being the best ; especially considering the saving of time which will 
l»e effected by the eniplcjyiuciit of railway communication across tlie hroiwlest 
portion of America. In a national point of view, also this must clearly be the 
I'Gst route for a British people. 
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liarliours to those of the United States, with which 
the. railway does communicate. One of the greatest 
advantages which British commerce ^uld obtain in 
Canada, would probably, bo the extension of the 
(Irand Trunk Railway through the lower part of that 
provHiee and New Brunswick to a British port 
accessible at all periods of the year. 

Unfortunately, between Canada and New Bruns- 
AVJCK there exist local jealousies, wdiich have hitherto 
^ohtributed to prevent this desu-ablc object from 
being carried out. It might be supposed to be of 
the utmost importance to the latter colony to form a 
line oT communication from its fine harbour of St. 
John’s to thb river St. Lawrence, but, unhappily, 
whilst it has made railroads in other directions. New 
Brunswick has dom^ nothing to form a communication 
wdth the great river artery of North America. The 
consequence is, that the port of St. John’s is com- 
paratively useless. Our total imports from New 
Brunswick in 1800 amounted to 1,500,117/., of which 
1,180,005/. was in the form of wood and timber, 
chiefly procured from ATiramichi. Our exports to the 
colony amounted to 125,031/., showing a decrease on 
the trade of several preceding years. 

iMrOllTS FROM New BRUNSM'ICK, I.S(i(). 

Tilulicr valued at .Cl,4S(),:}(;r> 

« Fish, including Cod and Salmon , „ 

Fig lion „ 2,1()() 

Fox anil Marten SUins .... „ i)7s 

Train Oil and llluhhcr .... ,, 37t» 

Pur imports of New Brunswick timber are chiefly 

from the ports in the Bay of Aliramichi, which 
is situated on the north-eastern shore of the colony, 
in tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence. Upon the rivers which 
flow ’into this bay are several flourishing towns, the 
populatioi* of w*hich are all engaged in supplying 


N KW 
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WICK. 
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timber. 
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timber to tlie vessels wbicli come for it from Europe, 
New Bruuswicb, it should be observed, abounds Avitli 
admirable bays and liarbours. I'lie following were 
our exports itfthis colony : — 

ExroiiTS TO Njiw Brunswick, 1800. 


VAMM'n Ar 


Ir<m 

. .109,149 

Salt. . . . 


. . 1.5,411 

A])]iarel 

(>G,2<;.S 

Linseed Oil . 


. . 4,0S2 

Cntton Goods . . . 

04,008 

Q’in Plates . 


. . 4,2.34 

Woollen „ ... 

40,078 

Cotton Y af 11 


. . 4,131 

(Vu’dage and Cables . 

19,003 

Leather . . 


i5(ii 

Hardwares, &c. . . 

17,478 

Silks . . . 


. . 2,870 

Linen G(M)ds. . . , 

14, .525 

Wine . . . 


. . 2,570 

Tea. 

12,140 

Brandy . . 


. 2,397 

Eai t hen ware .... 

11,890 

Stationery . 


. . 2,237 

Coals 

11,970 

Alachinery . 

. 9 . 

. . 2,109 

Cojilier 

s,.5ri2 

Indigo . . . 


. . 2,02S 

Painters’ (Vdonrs . . 

7,264 

Geneva . . 


. . . LI98 


rjiTNCii: Edwaiid’s Island, a comparatively small 
colony in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, sent us, in ISOO, 
5t,00()L worth of produci;, of wliieli was 

timber and 18,107/. Avorth oats. It took the following 
articles : — 

Ai>]>fircl valued at X*21,7()D 

(lot tons 

Iron 

Tea 

W<*ollens 

Hardwares .... 

Coj'da;;c ..... 

Linens 

Kart lien ware .... 

Leather 

l^linle^s’ Colours . . 

This island docs not appear to be lionrishing. ^ It 
is said, however, that its land is being rapidly cleared 
and employed for agricultmal piirposcs.* 

• The history of Prince Edward’s Islaml is peculiar. It was first settled hy the 
French. In 1745 it was taken fixiiii them by the English, restored on the con- 
clusion of hostilities, hut again seized in the Seven Years’ War, J756 — G3. this 
time the French settlers immliered ali^ut 4,()0(). They^werc condemned to leave 
the island ; some enngiated (juchee, whilst others returned to* Fiance. When 


1(^451 

9,052 

7,702 

(>,0S| 

:),s:io 

;hij4 

j,s:n 

1,5.54 

90.S 

07S 
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Nova Scotia, with its splendid port of Halifax, nova 
and Cape Ih-eton, with its deep hays and inlets, are ’ 
supposed to he mainly important to us on account of 
their fisheries. There is reason to believe, however, 
that the lishery trade of Nova Scotia is not so suc- 
cessful as it mif'lit lie, and that the Americans and 
Newfoundlanders heat the people of Nova Scotia out 
of thi! market. This colony sends no fish to the 
mother country.. Her chief market for dried and 
.])ickled,fisli is in the West Indies, to which she also 
sends timber, flour, oats, butter, and other com- 
modifies, receiving colonial produce in return. 

Our imports from Novh Scotia, in 18(50, amounted 
in value to 1*1 1,1150/. They consisted of — 


TilulicT (iliiclly Sawn or Split) . . . . valucil at £{)0,:ir>r) 
^lolassos the West Indies) . ,, 

ISojil Skins 1(),{);J9 

Minx, Fox, and other Skins ,, 3,059 

Train Oil „ 1,051 


Tlie cxjiorts amounted to 
of- 


575,000/., and consisted «*- 

[)ortd to. 


lixruia'S to Nova Scotia a^d Cafe Bjietox. 


Apparel 

\ AM rit A r 

. . . £l;t5,l(M) 

Tai liters’ Coluurs 

VAU ri) AT 

. . . £7,339 

Cotton Cloods . . . 

. . . 75,510 

Linseed Oil . . . 

. . . 0,302 

Woollen „ ... 

. . . 75,33:i 

Wine 

. . . 5,817 

Iron . 

. . . 40,155 

(Ihuss Manufactures 

. . . 4,75‘i 

Tea 

. . . 2t,575 

Hats 

. . . 4,009 

Cordage and Cal»lfp. 

. . . 21,207 

Jlrandy 

. . . 3,H-27 

llardivares. , . . 

. . . 20,324 

Copper 

. . 3,223 

Ijoather 

. . . 13,7S1 

Drugs 

. . . 3,207 

Silk Manufactures . 

. . . 12,197 

llollaiids .... 

. . . 2,055 

Jjiiieiis 

. . . 10,303 

Stationery .... 

. . . 2,550 

Salt 

. . . 10,1S4 

Indigo 

. . . 2,290 

Fishing Tjickle . . 

. . . 9,015 

Machinery .... 

. . . 2,029 

Earthenware . . . 

. . . S,942 

Soaj) 

. . . 1,739 

Cotton Yam . . . 

. . . >^,050 

liicc 

. . . 1,013 


gi*>t the island it would ai)pear lha|^we did not know what to do with it. At 
length it Ava§ deteri^ined to divide it into townships, of alKuit 20,000 acre.s 
each, and to make these townships prize:; in a •jrand lottery ^ to w'liieli only 
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Apparoi. The noticcahlc articles in this list arej the large 
quantity of wearing apparel (which everywhere in 
America commands a very advanced price) ; the value 
T«a. of the t(!a, Avhieh our North American colonists 
appear to consume in considerable quantities ; and 
i'’ishiiig the salt and tishirm tackle, destiAed for use in catch- 
ing and j)ickling the shad, as the small hut delicate 
herring of tlu'- North American coast is usually d(i- 
nominated. Ilut it is to be ohservqd, with reference 
to Nova ycotia, as well as with regard to, all tlie^ 
colonics of Clrcat liritain in North Amend ca, that 
their imports from the mother country, despite their 
increase of population and'wealth, are decreasing or 
stationary, which is, it is believed, to be mainly at- 
iiigh rates tributed to high rates of import duties, imposed, it 
duli'.rhV is said, for purposes of revenue hr the diflerent co- 
AmeTi^^au^ louial Lcgislatiu’os. Certainly, rates of duty which 
loioiiius. prevent the British settler from obtaining the com- 
modities to which he has been accustomed in his own 
country at prices equal to those he paid for tliem 
at homo, m\ist be condemned as most unwise, and 
as eminently calculated to retard what it is the lirst 
object of the British Noi’th American colonists to pro- 
mote — the population of their territories. No ])coplc 
will emigrate to, or remain in, a country in which 
the necessities and comforts of life, to which they 
have been accustomed at home, arc madt lictitiouslv 
dear by customs’ duties. 

ih. ruiuro hoped, however, that there is a future 


certain ])crsons, iirincipaJly oiHcers in the Army and Navy, were permitted to 
he subscribers. Tliis hdtery wjis drawn in 17(i7, and tlie land passed into tlie 
ban<ls of a few pro])rietors, of A\hom only a small proiioi-tion Bent into re- 
sidence. This position of the colony greatly retarded its progress, and effoi ts 
have been made during the present century to effect subdivisions of the lands, 
which luisbeen done witli stiine success. The population of the island, according 
tlie last return, was 80,S7‘2. His lat,e Royal Highness the Duke (d’ Kent 
(fatlier of Queen Vntn^a^, Blm b.is for some time resideiiL. in No\ii Scolia, tooK 
.» great interest iu this coi.qiy. and fiom liini the island took its jnesent name. 
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of some importance for Nova Scotia, llecently, Nova 
reports tiavc been sent home of gold found in different 
jiarts of this colony ; hut from all that can he col- aoi,i, and 
lectod on that subject, the metal, though it un- 
doubtedly exists, is so much diffused, as to present 
a prospect of comparatively small returns, 'flu' Coai. 
great ivealth of Nova Scotia will, probably, he found 
to consist in the rich coal-fields of the peninsula and 
of Cape Breton, which have been long known to lx; 
capable .of affording a most valuable supply of tlie 
mineral, and also in the position and capacity of the 
harhoiy* of Halifax, which is at once the best harbour Th.> ii;.y- 
on tlie eastern coast of Am(‘rica, and tlic nearest to ihlui-.?x. 
Great Britain. That, which would he most valuable to 
Nova Scotia at thiy time, would he a direct raihvay 
communication fro*fi llalifax to Q,U(‘hec — a line whicli 
must eventually he made, and the sooner the better 
for the interests of Nova Scotia, Canada, and the 
mother country. 

Our imports from Newfoundland necessarily varv 

FOUND- 

in aincfunt, according to the success which attends land. 
its fishery. 1800 was a comparatively unproductive 
year. Our imports from this colony average nearly 
600,0()0i!. a year, hut in 1860 they amounted to only 
484-,000?, The items were : 

Imports from Neavfoundlakd. ira].oit«. 


Train Oil and niulibor valued at £2112,910 

OudFish „ 115,204 

iSeal Skins 011,075 

IIerrin.u:s, Salmon, Oapliii, Shad, &c. . 42,059 

Molasses (fVoiii West Indies) .... 5,780 

Fox, Mjirtcn, Otter, and Heaver Skins. .‘1,714 


Our exports were nearly equal in amount to those 
sent ‘to Nova Scotia, though the population of that 
province is 277*000, whilst the population of New- 
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foundland is only 122,000. The total amounted to 
501,185/. thus distributed : — 

Kxvorta. EXPORTS TO NEWFOUNDliAKD, 18G(). 


VALI’Eh AT 


A]>narcl 

. flOo, 3(5-2 

Earthenware . 

t:5,(;so 

Woollen (Joods . . . 

. (>7,3S3 

< 'oals , . . 

5,111 

Lrjitlier „ . . . , 

. 57,017 

Stationery . . 

3,281 

Iron ,, ... 


Lead and SI lot 

3,030 

(intton „ ... 

. 33,207 

Sti;;ar, Uetined 

2,012 

Fisliiiift Taeklo . . . 

. 20,-205 

Jhamly 

2,581 

'J'CJI 

. 2-2,5<;4 

Hrcad and Hiscui 

2,231 

Linens 

IS, 147 

(■ofi‘e< 

2,0(55 

Cor<ljige and CaMos . 

1(>,4()7 

Candles .... 

l,33t 

Hardwares. . . . 

15,-205 

Silk Mannfaetures 

1,005 

liccr and Ale . . . 

8,180 

Salted Pork . . 

871 

yalt 

7,()00 

Rnni and Gin . . 

SJ4 

Soaji 

0,1 S8 

Wine .... 

4(51 


1 . 

'IVfldc with A proportion of these goods went to the coast 
Labinuior. Labrador, from which w(^ derived a consideral)le 
proportion of the train oil and blubber at the head ol‘ 
pwmig the list of ailiclcs imported. During the tishing 
tbo mart** season, from 280 to 300 small vessels proceed from 
of Labra- Newfoundland to the dilTerent fishing stations on the 
coast of Labrador, where nearly 20,000 British sub- 
jects arc employed for the season. About one-third 
of the schooners make two voyages, laden with dry 
lish, back to Newfoundland during the summer; and 
some merchant ships proceed from Labrador with 
their cargoes direct to Eurojie. On the second yoyages 
of the schooners, they generally carry wet fish from 
Labrador to Newfoundland, where it is dried, and 
from thence exported chiefly to Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and other Homan Catholic countries, where it 
enters more largely into the consumption of the 
population than in our own. Eight-tenths of the 
dried fish exported from Newfoundland is said to 
go to those countries, th© remainder being sent to 
Great Britain and the West Indies. 
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It is eomrnonly supposed that avc Imvc a great 
interest in wliat arc called the fisheries on the hanks lunkK’ ..r 
of Newfoundland, on which great quantities of cod i.„', 
used to he taken. Our interest in the bank fisheries 
is, liowcA'cr, by no means so large as is imagined. 

U'hc JseAvfoundland fishermen have discovered that 
the largest takes of marketable fish and oil are to he 
obtained, not upon their banks, but upon their shores; 
where they have .also the advantage of exclusive 
lisliing, q,s aliens are prohibited from fishing Avithin 
llircc miles of flie coasts, or in the hays or rivers of 
Newfoundland (except as proAuded by treaty Avith the 
Americans and Avith the bYench). 

The total number of ships entered inAvards from siiiiipinK 
our North America* colonics, in 18(50, was 2,178, of ourtiado 
1,088,779 tons. o(ir shipjnng interests haA’^e long nohi','*'' 
apjirehended great interference Avith our Canadian 
trade on the ])art of the Americans. It does not, 
hoAAever, appear that thens Avas much to be afraid 
of. The comparative number of British and foreign 
vessels Avas — 

British. . . . I.V/.A \c.‘!scls of . . . 8^7, s74 tons. 

Foreigi!. . . . 4(t3 „ ... 200,!t .'> 

Totai.. . . 2,1 7S „ . . .l,(iss,77!l „ 

As may be anticipated from the character of the (ieiicral 
traffic, this trade is very much distributed amongst tioii o{‘ the 
the different ports of Great Britain; some even of‘™''‘‘- 
the smaller ports employing shipinng to share in the 
timl^er trade. It is a common custom to send A'cssels 
out in ballast to the St. Lawrence, and elsewhere, for 
timber^ and .as the Amyagc out and home is a short 
one,.apd the timber is purchased at a very low price, 
this sort of commerce pays. In 1800, 597 vessels, 
of 327,697 tonsj left Grtk Britain for tlic North 
American colonies in ba]last. 
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We now come to speak of a colony Avhich, although 
one of the largest in extent, has hitherto been one of 
the poorest in production of any belonging to the 
British empire ; hut which promises henceforward to 
contribute more to the wealth of the State than any 
cou'Xa which we have hitherto made mention. British 
' Columbia is a territoiy heretofore included in what 
were termed the “ Settlements of the Hudson’s Bay 
I’ositioii Company.” Tlie territory over ivhich that company, 
froui 1G70 to 1858, had exclusive trading rights 
extends over two or three million square miles. It is 
hounded on the north hy the Arctic Ocean, Avhilst its 
southern limit, as settled in 1842 hy the Ashburton 
Treaty, is the 40th parallel of north latitude from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of Georgia. This vast 
region possesses superb lakes and. fivers; hut its land 
has always been described as rugged and barren, 
and its climate as seven'. An island in the Pacific, 
300 miles long by 75 broad, at the wcsti'ru ex- 
Setti.-i.ipnt tx’emity of this territory, called Vancouver’s Island, 
ooiivors was, hoivever, colonized some years since “by the 
island Hudson Bay Company, who erected on it a fort, 
called Port Victoria, and represented the island to be 
of great importance in consequence of its containing 
First dis- coal. Soon after the discovery of gold in California, 
it was reported that gold also existed in Van- 
couver’s Island, but the superior attraction of Cali- 
fornia, at that time, prevented much notice being 
taken of the circumstance. In 1852, gold was dis- 
inQii.-pii covered on some small islands in Queen Charlotte’s 
somiii, * Sound, between Vancouver’s Island and the mainland, 
a.d. 1852. small quantities. As matter of actual 

Sub- discovery. Captain McClelland, in 1853, while sur- 
dincoveries vcying the military road from Port Walla Walla, on 
ciilimbia Columbia River, to Port Steillacoom, on T’uget 
A d*i 853 through the Nachess Pass, found gold in con- 
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cn vir.J 

sidorablc quantities, liis men making two dollars 
a day, sometimes, witli a pan. These dise.overu^s, oiii. i.a 
hovvevoi’, do jiot appear to have been ollieially re- }'" Ji'il*’ 
ported to the llojne Government ; but in 1S5(), J\Lr. |V'j 
Douglas, Governor ol‘ Yaneouver’s Island, addressed ■ '■j'lj'Ai-;. 
a des{)aleh to the Colonial Secretary, in wliicii lu'’ 
stated that a discovery of mueb im])ortaue(‘ had be('u 
made known to him by Mr. Angus .Al'Douald, clerk 
ill eliarge of Fort. Col vile, who reportc'd that gold 
Inuf been.found in considerable quantities witJiiii tlie 
British territory on the U])per Columbia, and that he 
was moreover of opinion that valuable d('])osits of gold 
would be found in many other parts of that country. 

'^Hio Home Government thought it necessary, on tIkCoK.iiv 
this information, ti^provide for the goAcrnmeiit. ofe.iiumiM..” 
the colony, which avJis done by an Act of Farliament 
of 1S5K, withdrawing the ])rivileges of the Hudson’s 
Eay Company, and defining the limits of the territoiy 
under {he name of .British Columbia. At this time 
the search for gold would appear to have been carried 
on cxclitsivcly by tlu' native* Indians of the district; 
but in 1K58 a number of ja'i-hons einigrati'd to the 
district from California, and commenced mining. 

The lirst shinments of gold w ere made from A'^ietoria Hiiipin'iit- 
to San Francisco, and amounted SimKiun 

C-iHl'II. 

In ISAS .... to ... . 

„ IS.--,!) .... „ .... 2 t2,-2G-2 

„ ISCO .... 2(>0,(!G(; 

This, howa'vcr, was only a foretaste of the wealth 
to he discovered. Jn 18(51 rumours reached 
eouyer’s Island, that the source of the gold found n.ik- -'i- 
upon file banks of the ‘Fraser and other rivers, had 
been diseoveri'd in a range of rocky mountains, which 
•formed an auriferous ridg« in which these rivers 

had their source*! In the course of 18(51 bodies 

• • 


F F 
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of gold-seekers penetrated to this district, which 
Tho“ CA- received the name of Caiuboo, from a lake so-called 
Kuia-fiew. in the vicinity ; and the following is a despatch, from 
Governor Douglas to the Duke of Newcastle, giving 
the most recent accounts of their expedition. 


Governor 
Douglas’s 
oiticial re- 
y)ort to 
H.M. 

SccTotary 
of State 
for the 
("oloriies, 
A.D. ISlIl. 


Victoriji, ^'anc‘ouver Island, September ir>, 18(11. 

(Received November 2, 18(11.) 

My LoiiiJ Duke, 

I HAVE much satisfaction in reporting to votir Grace ^hat 
the Colony of Rritish Columiiia continues in a tranciuil and 
progressive state. 

The Gold Commissioners^ in their last monthly reiiorts, 
represent the continued exodus of the mining population from ^ 
their respective districts towards the ^Cariboo’ country; in 
speaking of which 1 have adopted th * popular and more con- 
venient orthography of tlic word, thoupji ])roperly it should be 
written ‘ Cariboeuf/ or rein-deer, the v;ountry having been so 
named from its being a favourite*, haunt of that species of the 
deer kind. 

The most extraordinary accounts of the wealth of that gold- 
field are received by every succeeding steamer from British 
Columbia; and those accounts arc coniirmed by letters from 
the merchants and traders of the district, and by fortunate 
adventurers who have realized, by a few weeks’ labour, their 
thousands of dollars. It would in fact appear that Cariboo is 
at least equal, in ])oint of auriferous Avealth, to the best parts of 
California ; and 1 believe the gold deposits of British Columbia 
will be found to be distributed over far more extensive space. 

Some idea may be formed of the large sums realized, from 
the fact that 195 ounces of gold were taken in one day out of a 
single mining claim; wliilc ordinary claims yield as much as • 
forty or fifty dollars a-day to th(^ man : but perhaps the most 
telling circumstance is the high price of labour, wliich has 
attained to the extraordinary sum of ten dollars a-day ; and 
any number of men may find cmph)ymcnt at that rate' of pay. 

^^The Cariboo gold district was discovered by a fine athletic 
young man of the name of McDonnell, a native of the island of 
Cape Breton, of mixed Frcitih and Scotch descent, combining 
in his personal appearance and character the courage, activity. 
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1111(1 remarkable powers of endurance of both races. His health Tbo eaii- 
lias suffered from tlirce years’ constant exposure and privation, 
which induced him to repair, with his well-earned wealth, to — 
this colony for medical assistance. 

His verbal report to me is interesting, and conveys the idea to it. 
of an .almost exhaustlcss gold-field, extending through the 
cpiartz and slate formations, in a northerly direction from 
(Cariboo Lake, 

''Th(^ following well-attested instances of snecessful mining 
at Cariboo may i)iove Jint cresting, and will j)robably convey to 
Her* Maj(istv’s (jovcrunient a more precise idea of the value 
and real character of this gold-field than any nicre generaliza- 
tions, and Avith that ol)j(X‘t in view, 1 will lay the details, as 
received fAmi tlie pc'isoiis tlKnnselvcs, before your Oi’ace. 

‘‘John MeArtlyir and Thomas Phillips arrived Ikm’o Iroin 
Cariboo on the 17th of August last, with nine thousand (>59000) 
dollars’ Avorth of gold (h/t in their possession, being the fruits 
of three mouths’ residence at the mines. They arrived there 
on the 1st day of May, and left again on the 1st day ot August, 
having previously sold ih(;ir mining claim at a high price to 
other peiwms. Their last earnings for one day amounted to 
five hundn'd and twenty-five dollars 5) ; and no single day’s 
Avork yielded less than twenty-five dollars Both those 

persons have; been mining in California, and are acquainted with 
its resources, yet they giA'c it as their opinion that Cariboo, as a 
‘ generally paving’ country, surpasses the best daysot C/alitornia. 

Mr. Patterson and brother arrived at New Westminster* by 
the steamer of the 14th instant, with ten thousand dollars’ 

Avortli of gold dust, the produce of five weeks’ work at Cariboo. 

1 personally inspected their treasure, of Avhich they arc justly 
proud, beilig the Avell-carned reward of their skill and enter- 
prise. Mr. Patterson’s mining claim was on^the Lowhee, a 
tributary of SAvift River, and about sixteen miles distant from 
Antlcr.Creck, The ground Avas composed of gravel and many 
quarts boulders, and the depth to the bed-rock was from four 
to sij feet, beypnd which he did not attemj)t to penetrate, 

thoiit'h tile richest deposit of gold was immediately over the 
• • _ — - 

* New AVestminster is designed to be the principal town of the new colony of 
British Colurnhia. It is situate on the noijfch hank of the Fraser river, and is 
rapidly rising into consequence. It is stated that tlie choice of the jiosition for 
this toAvn is not happy. 


F F Z 
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The Cfiri- 
b(M) goM- 
fioids. 


DoKpatcheH 


1)0(1 -rock. The larj^cst day’s return from the claim was seventy- 
three ounces of gold, worth about twelve hundred dollars 
(§ 15200 ); on another occasion he rccciv(;(l seventy ounces at 
the close of a day’s work. The gold is in rough jagged pieces, 
the largest found by Mr. Patterson was over six ounces ; but 
on the next claim to his, a piece of ten ounces was picked up 
by tlie lucky proprietor. Mr. Patterson sold his mining claim 
before his departure from Cariboo, and is now returning to his 
native country, the United States, with the wealth he has so 
rapidly acquired in Britisli Colum])ia, this being one of the 
evils to which the colony is (exposed through the want of a 
fixed population. 

"I will not multiply these details, having said enough to 
show your Grace the opinion entertained by the public of the 
iicwly-discovered gold fields, and of the yrobable influx of 
population from Califijrnia and other countries, which may be 
attracted by those discoveries. 1 nei d not assure your Grace 
that every precaution will, in that eve^it, be taken to maintain 
the peace, order, and good government of the country, and 
to increase its permanent population : but it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of profound regret that so few of Her 
Majesty’s British subjects have yet participjwked in the rich 
harvests rcjiped in British Columbia, though there is certainly 
no country in the world that offers greater inducements to 
tlie labouring classes, or for the employment of capital. The 
settler enjoys the peculiar advantage in Britisli Columbia of 
an unfettered choice of the public domain ; and may, w itbout 
expense or official delay, select any part of llic colony he 
pleases, as his future home ; the ultimate price of laud being 
ill no case over four shillings and twopence an acre, payable 
by instalments, spread over several years. In fact, the system 
of no country can offer greater inducements to the settler and 
miner than the laud regulations and mining laws of British 
Columbia. 

^'The miners at Cariboo have, 1 am glad to inform your 
Grace, suffered no privation whatever from the want of food. 
Besides the large importations of bread-stuffs and ’salt meat 
packed in from Lillooct and Lyttoii,^' large droves of cattle 


* So called after the Kiglit Hon. Sir K. Uulwcr Lytton, M.P. Colonial Sccretaiy 
in lsr)S, when the Ad wius |uus.setl fa* setthiur this colunv. 
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luivc been sent to Antler Creek, wlicrc the native grasses The (^mi- 
arc nutritious and abundant; and fresh beef is now selling 
by retail at SJ. a pound. A mining town of some note 
has sj)rung into existence at Antler’s Creek, and supplies of all 
kinds can be readily purchased. 

The traveller who is prepared to oneounter famine in its 
gjiuiitest forms on his arrival at Cariboo, is not a little as- 
tonished to find himself in the midst of luxury, sitting down 
every morning to fresh milk and eggs for breakfast, and to 
as good a dinner as caa be seen in Victoria. 

T'hc gycat commercial thoroughfares, leading into the 
interior of the country, from Hope, Yale, and Houglas, arc 
in j'apid progrc'ss, and now exercise a most beneficial effect 
on the iiiTcrnal commerce of the* colony. 1 have many other 
productive public works, indisjiensable for the development 
of th(* colony, in view, lyt I cannot undertake their execution 
until I am made acqiuyii ted with your Crraeo’s decision about 
the proposed loan of rnjney for British C^.olumbia. 

T have, &e. 

^'(Signed) Jamks Douolas.” 

Aj^ain, under date ol' October 2.t, 18(51, the 
(loveruor wrote : — 

“ Accouirts from Cariboo are more than ever satisfactory ; 
and the numbers of returning miners with their rapid 1}^ ac- 
quired stores of gold, and the extraordinary fact, unusual, ] 
believe, in gold countries, tluat they have been all eminently 
suecessfii], offer the strongest confirmation of the almost 
fabulous wealth of tliat gold-field. I have not, indeed, up 
to the j^resent time, met with a single unfortunate miner 
from that quarter. Of those whom 1 had occasion to inter- 
. rogate during my recent visit to British Columbia, I ascertained 
that none who held mining claims had less than }jJ2,000, and 
that Dthers had cleared as much as $10, 000 during their 
summer’s sojourn at the mines. It may therefore be fairly 
assumed, that their individual earnings range at some point 
bciwtfeu those figures. 1 should, however, apprize your Grace 
that the large strikes of the season, such as Jourdaii and 
.Abbott •claim on Lowhee Crcel^j, and Ned Campbell’s claim 
oil Ligbtning* (h’edk, the latter said to have produced 900 
ounces of gold in oin; day, ftre lipot included in this category, 
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as 1 have had no opportunity of seeing the owners of these 
claims, who arc still in the upper country ; but I will inquire 
into and report upon these special cases hereafter/^ 

Altlumg;!! not absolutely i>‘ermane to the objc(?1s of 
tins booh, 1 Inne tliou^lil it desirable io g'ivolii full 
in1(n*('sting despatches, as eonveyin^- the best 
infoi-iiiatioii avc liaA(‘ hitherto received res])ectm^’ a 
colony likfdy to (‘XfU'cise so imi)ort,ant au inlliienet^ on 
the l*utiir(‘ of all our ]Sorth American ])OSsessioi}S. 
AV"hatever may 1)(‘ t!ie ultimate result of this ex- 
traordinary (lis(*()very, the immedia1(‘ eonsc^fjiumce 
Avill, no don))t, he to indiiee a »Teat resort of popu- 
lation to tliis territory, and, ])ro1)ahly/ to h'ad to tlu? 
immediat(‘ di^velopnient of a ({ larter ol' the .i»lol)e, 
Avhieh, in tlu^ ordinary ])vo^t(‘ss |^>f e\ents, we could 
sear(udy hop(‘ to have seen colonized dnriiij.^ tin’; next 
century. Alow graud a future for the Jiorthern ])or- 
tion of America this discovery ()j)ens up, ]nay he 
judged of froju a eonsid(Tation of tln^ folloAving cir- 
cuiiistan(*(‘s : 

The coal mines of Nova Scotia arc tlie best, and, indeed, 
the only places on the Atlantic coast of Amtjrica for procuring 
coal. TJic supplies there arc iiiexliaustiblc. A'aiicouver Island 
is the only spot where coal is to be found on the Pacific. 
Thus facilities for steam-boat and railway travel are provided 
at either end of a great tran?-eontiiieiital route. The lIar\)our 
of Halifax on the one side and Victoria on the other are 
the best in all America — both always free from ice, well 
protected, and capacious. The valley of the St. Lawrence 
extends a thousand miles and more between tliese extreme 
points. The valley of the Saskatchewan runs a thousand 
miles further — both of these being in Briti li territory, in 
the direction of travel between the oceans, and so Jevel as 
to be almost natural beds for railroads. Ere many years, 
railway trains must run on British ground from one‘ side of 
this new Avorld to the other, earrving n^it only the gold of 
California and Columbia tow aids ■ Great Britain, but also the 
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teas and silks of Cliina and .lapan and the ricli productions 
of our Indian empire, and returning with finer manufactures of 
English anvils and looms for the snj)ply of the populations 
of two Southern continents.’^ 

Tt js almost too early to speculate tis to the com- Tiiointuie 
UKTce of this ])ortion of the glohe. Hitherto it hascoiumuu. 
drawn its main supplies Irom 8an h’raneisco, and has 
scut there most of the i^ohl it has ])rodueed. Hut of 
eoiu'se tills will all* Ix' altered tis .soon as pojmlation 
.sMth's d<^wn. At the time this is written, there are 
si'veral thousand tons of shi])))iiig: laid down in London 
and Jiiv<‘r)K)ol lor the JhMti.sh Ccduinhia trade. Clreat 
(‘(forts are heiiig made by the Royal Mail Steam Com- 
])aiiy to ])rovide for ]^isseni*(‘rs hy the route across the 
Isthmus of J’anam.y; and companies are forming for 
eonA’cying ])assenge4's and ])arcels from Lake Superior 
to British (.'olumhia, across th(‘ Rocky Mountains. 

Should. a railway track he formed, the result must he, 
not only to ojx'ii u]) to civilization a ])ortion of the 
world which has hitherto been almost unexplored, hut 
to give'tjo cultivators of the soil in British North , 

Am(*rica a means of transit to all the markets of the 
I’acilie, and an 0 ]»en ])as.sage to (’hina and to our 
])Os.sessions in the lilast Indies and Austi'alia. ]n 
every resjieet — jiolitieally, .socially, and commercially 
— the (‘stahlishnu'nt of such a communication would 
gi\'e a progressive aspect to the alfairs of the world, 
wlii(!h would eclipse anylhingwhich has been witnessed 
even amid the (jxtraordinary development of the 
])rescnt cent ury. 

It may he interesting, with a view to the future, coniuimo 
to • 1 ‘eeord tlfc conditioji of the commerce of Great 
Brithin with the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay 
Comptiny in the year 1800. It should he ohs(“rved 
that, as regards, i 111 ] )orts, fhat commerce had been 
!'(.» sonu' yi'ars deeliniug. gwing a|)j)arcntly to the 
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increasing (linicuK v in ohlninini? skins. The cxporis 
Averc stationary. Their ainounl, in IBGO, Avas — 



Jiii]n»i1s lium llic IJi'dsiin’ 

s Jkiy Company’s Scltleinonts . . 

xi7s,r>22 


K\]MH‘1s In 

(litL. 


i:o,i)7(; 


Tnliii Tr; 

ulo . . 


t:;]in,4<Ms 


tluis distributed: — 





IjMi'Oiviv; j'iio:\i. 


Exi'oriTS 

TO. 

oniclcH 


Ml. .T 


A M 1 r. \ 1 


.Skins' and Fats . 


AV<“>llL'n (JiKids 

. . !.2S,11.4 

:»B(I oN- 
piqToil 

J'lartt’ti . . . 


Ajipmvl, . . 

’ . 2:;,(if;s 

Fnv 


Lcallirv (liiMidN . . 



JVavci 


Hoof and Ak' . . 

4, St Id 


OtUn 


Tobticns Mannitidinri 

-hsj7 


Fisfit'.s (Fittdi nr Fnlp ('at) . 

7,(d7 

O'nllon (iduds * 

4. 2' Id 


Lynx 

r),:i(;o | 

llaidwariis . . . . 

. . 2,1)!».S 


Miis(jua,sh (or Minsk -rat) . 

4,727 I 

Tea . 

2,ddS 


Hoar 

4,722 

Kniu \ 

. . 2,801 


Minx 

4,271) 

Wine .1 . . . . 

. . . 2,SS(> 


M’oir 

1,(07 : 

Hiandy .... 

2,S42 


Tiain Oil and Lliikl'oi . . . 

2,2.1!) 

( JnnjtnWAlor 

2,s:)0 


(\tstui ... 

I.I.V) 

(inn.s 

2.(107 


f T r>«(ls . , . 

(»77 

hull . . . . 

2,041 


iMllullSh .... 

(rid 

! Sui'ar, Uolinod . 

. . . 1,S()2 


Uiioniiinouitod Ailidc' 

7,r>;i 

Snap 

. . 7oS 




Linens . . 

:ioo 




1 Oufico 

. . :ir,o 




1 Unonuiuoralod . 

. . . :r),:joo 


'I'hi- I’ur Tt Avill be seen, Ironi Ibis account, that a A'ory lai-p;c 
])ro2)ortion of iln* liritisb trade in furs has been done 
tbrougb the II udson’s Bay Com2)any. The \'alne of 
I'urs, it should be observed, d(‘i)cnds on a A'aiiety of con- 
iiifinoDct'd siderations. The trade is iniluenced not alone by the 
nuii Ly ’ ca])rices of fashion, but by the state of the Aveatlujr, 
«iaan;i-. ^viiieb, in one beinis])bei‘e, has its inllucince oiv the 
quantity and qiuility obtainable, Avbilst in another it 
Fura infliK'iices the ({uantity consumed. Burs may be 
d,i.ssi i(.i . jjjypied into three classes : — 1 , Lambskins, Avbicb" arc 
skins. mostly consmiiod by iis in the manuhieturo, 

but Avbicb in liussia, Pedand, East P,’‘ussia, llung-aiy, 
Bohemia, S.axoiiy, and elseAvbere, form an essential 
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part of tlio dress of ii large proportion of the loAver 
classes. 2. Hatting furs, sueli as those of the heaver, iiattinK 
musquash, nutria,* hare, and rnhhit, Avhieh, owing to 
the introduction of silk and straw' hats, are much less 
in demand now' than they were formerly ; and, 3, the 
furs of fashion, AA'hich comprise, at dilferent timers, 
the skins of almost every description of animal — 
eve!'i “ hearskin hats ” and “ monkev mulls ” having 
had, their day, as Arell as the more A'aluahle skins of 
tile ermine, the sahle, the tiger, the leo 2 )ard, and of 
the hlaek and sih er fox. It is a reniarkahle and ivcuii.ir 
j)eeuliar, feature of the fur, trade, that almost Pveiy J'l';',!"!’,!' ’* 
country Avhici^ ])roduces and exports lurs imj)orts 
and consumes the fm-s of some other place. There 
are sonu' countries, however, Avhich neither exi»ort 
nor consume, as, fo*' instance, Australia, where there 
is no fur-producing except the kangaroo, the 

skin of A\hich is only used hy leather-dressers and 
tanners, and ueA'er for its fur. China is one of the 
l)est markets in the Avorld for fur. Its trade has 
been hitherto in the hands (d* the llusso-American 
Eur Coin])any of Moscoaa', Avho (h’aAv their supplies 
from Kamscliatka and llussian-AnuTica, and ox- 
chaug(‘ them at Kachta for tea and other Chinese 
products. Tsoav that our trade is ojx'u AA'itli tlio 
northern pc»rts of China, where they experience ex- 
trem<‘ly» .severe A\int(‘rs, this fact may he home in 
mind A\ith advantages hy our merchants. 

Prior to 1851), the trade of British Columhia was c<.ni- 
not distingxiished in the olUeial records from that of ’.“"ri'i,! 
the* other settlenumts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

• ^ • Itritifsh 

* Ntilyiii fuis, arc tliose of the c(»y]M»u, a species of ivater-nit, of tlic size ami 
n)l))iir of the otter, found in Buenos Ayres, Cliili, and otlier parts of South 
Anicrica., This fur has heen largely used in the hat inanufacturc, l)Ut the im- 
■ juntations vary very uiuch in (juantity. • 

-1 Australia exjtorts slRie]) skins ; l»iit the sheep was iniiioiled into Australia, 

and is not uati\c to the country , ^ 
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In that year, however, the amounts were defined; 
and it appears that we sent to Ihitish Columbia — 

111 Jsr>!), (Honeral Mcivhaiidize, valuetl at . . .C(52,(ni 
In istio, ditto . . 4(I,7‘2H 

This is the common cement of our commerce with the 
possession. At ])rcscnt we have received no imports 
from the colony, exce])t some wood, valued at about 
(»,0{)0/., from A’aneouver’s Island, wliieli is clothed 
with an ahundauee of fiiu' oaks and cedars. • 

Our trade w'ith our eolonu's in tJie Mediterranean 
has already been r('jerr(‘d, to.* Oil)raltar aivl Malta 
are ciiti*ej)6ts for ah illicit commerce Spain, and 
for trade with ^Morocco and otlu'r conntries on the 
coast of Africa. 'I'lic Ionian ]s\uds liavc also been 
referred to.f Prom these islands^ some of our manu- 
factures reach the coast of Albania, supplying? Servia, 
Uosnia, IMontenei^ro, Ac. The only other colonies 
M'hieh remain to be noticed are those dismal settle- 
nieiils on the west coast of Africia, which have been 
the f^raves of so many of our fellow-countrymen. 
Our trade with the sctthnneiils on this coast was re- 
presented, in iStK), by the following figures: — 

('01.0KTKS ON Tiir, West Coast ok Aki! 1 ('A. 

I 

I COLOAY. 

I- 

I 

I Sierra Leone 

I Settlements on the (h>ld Coast 
' J)jttn, in Gainliia 

] Totals 

The amount (something like half a million in tin' 
whole) is comparatively trifling ; and contrasting the 


IMI’ollTS 

I’KOM 


KXroKTS r'O 


r)i,r)77 

2(;,aoo 


A-2as,7!)3 I 
10(),0G9 , 
4J,t)44 ! 


x 1 4], I as ! ias(;,s5‘G 


’ \ I'le I'lnle. ]f;i;.'e 27G 


1 Arne, paue '2s7. 
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trade done with these settlements with that done on Coiisidera- 
the coast of Africa f?enerally,* it is clear that those ou” 
sottleiuents are not Avorth maintaining for commercial acp^uioT 
purposes. It is foreign to the ])i‘esent object to **“’’• 
consider Avhether they arc AA ortli maintaining for anv 
other ])iir})osc. Cl real Jh-itain has oxpend(?d an im- 
mense amount of hlood and treasure in her elforts to 
put down the slave trade ; hut it may admit of ques- 
tiop, how far the oolonial (‘staldishmonis on the coast 
of Africa.have assisted her in doing so. That Avhich 
would host eflect the ohject Avould be a trade fully 
opont.'d put Avith the 1)lack.s thcmselvt's, Avdiich Avouhl 
giAT them an^intej‘c.st in the expoi*t of other com- 
modities than shiA’es taken in their Avars.f Tlie palm- 
oil tradt', ])ro])evly .conducted, presents itself as the 
most einci('nt mean,'; of elfeetiiAg this d(;sirahle ohject ; 
but it Avill be seen, by the folloAving table, that the 
trade in ])alm oil and oil nuts, from the British 
])oss(‘ssi(tns in South Africa, is a mere trifle com- 
pared A\ith ilie trade carricMl on AA’itli other ])arts of 
the coaSl, Avhich ainounts to luxirly four millions per 
annum (;5,t)21,{)90/.), AAdiilst that of our West African 
settlemcjit.s scarcely' exceeds a tenth ])art of that 
amount. 


Vide antes pafio 

+, Mr. Mnnlmnneiy Martin, speiikiiif; of our AVest African settlements, ol»- 
ser\es : - - ^ Tlie amide resoiuvcs i»ro\i<led l>y J^arliameiit in furtliciaiice of idiilaii 
“ tlnopic oli)e<-ts have been apjdied to measures of a transitory nature, eonrieeted 
“ u'illi tlie i>rivate pursuits of those bIio recommended them, in place <d’ hei 114 
“ spent in foundinir a permanent system of moral and commercial improvement 
“ h)r Uit; native.s. The money has been frittered away in eontratts and jobbing 
^‘in,thc settlements, whilst tlie country, with its eoiintless inhabitants, has been 
“ left with scarcely an eflhii: for its improvement, and hoars seareely a trace of 
“ afkantii^ue arisin<,»from all the money that has been ilevoted to th(‘ colony. No 
“ cncouraLfcmcnts has been otfcieT to the native eliiefs 111 the way of premimurt 
“ for th(f prodm tions (»f the soil, nor has any rej^ilar system been adopted f'»r 
“supplying them with see<ls, tools, or apienltmal instruction. Had this been 
“ done, jftitl peisons hroiij^ht from the Indies, eai»ahle of jnstnictin^ the 

“ natives in plantimi, En^riand mii:ht have had at Ud.s day -^ojnethm;: to show and 
“ hoa-'t of foi the m'diry she )ia^ -pent m Alii-a. ’ 
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VAhL'E OK IMPORTS !• RoM 

SIKU H A 

rko.m:. 

1 (John COAST. 

GAMltlA. 

1 


£ 

1 ■■■ ■ 

: i‘ 

u ^ 

ralm Oil 

‘2l,()F2 

1 .‘>7, 534 *2 


Teak 

10,lS-2 

i 


Gronnd Nuts' for exi»ressiiig Oil. 


i :i,!).s4 


Gain wood 

(5,770 

1 

i 


Ginger 


i 


Gnin Cojial 

:L44s 

i 7(50 

i 

1 

Elephants’ Teeth 



1 4‘21 

1 lees’ Wax 

i:n 


1 i‘2,‘i;)0 

jMaizc 


i :{,r>-i.s 

j , 

Liicminierated Articles . . . . 

A lOo 

! 4,r>.V2 

1 :i:io j 





. . _ 


Our exports to Ihoso sotllcnw'iits exceed, miiommul 
value, our imports from them ; and the character of 
several of the leading items alhmls reason to np])ro- 
lumd that the trade carried on /)y their agmicy is 
little calculated to promote the improvement of the 
j)eople whose civilizatioii these settlements are os- 
txuisihly designc'd to ])roniote. Tlu^ remarks which 
have ali'cady been made, Avith reference to our c^x- 
porlations, to the Avest coast of Africa generaliy, ajAply 
Avitli equal force to our exports to our oAvn settle- 
ments. It is impossible to suppose that the rum, 
the guni)owder, the arms, the cutlery, the guns, the 
iron, the shot, the glass heads and cowries, are re- 
quired for the purpose of legitimat e traJlic. 

' (iroiiiKl nuts, •\vliicli yield kr^-^e <jiiaiititics of oil, have heeonic ratlier ;iii 
important artiele of hAin>i>eaii coiimicra*, under soriiewliat pceiiliar eircunistances. 
The Ereiuli Guverimieiil havinji:, wmie yeiirs sim;c, imposed hkh duties mi most 
deserii)lions (»f »>il seeds, the (m 1 crushers of the South of France ap])licd thene 
selves tu discover seeds which would jwoduce oil, and which were nut included in 
the tariff. Ann»n,L"st others they discovered the arachidcs,” or i^roiind nut, 
which grows in Africa, India, Jirazil, and different parts of America, and whii-li 
was ftuiiul to answei tlie purpose retpiired hy the crushers. .France, lias, in <*«'n- 
setpicnce, hecoino a great market for these nuts ; of which the priiici])ai supi>ly is 
ohlainetl from the rivers Henegal and Gambia. The oil is good for use i:i vaiious 
wa^hs, either in food, in the woollen maimfiietures, in liihncatiiig inachinciy, tu- in 
the maimfactuje of sopp. The hhieks and the Ainericaiis use the nutk the first 
ftum ; the English use it chielly fur the .^ccolld pmpose, the lielgians for the tliird, 
and tlie Freneh for tiie fairth. A fjondon lirm of African merchants have been 
most iiistrumeiiial m developing the ire oft! ese nuts in this ccmntiy. 
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The following list shows the vfiluo of these- and 
other items of exportation : — 


VAM'i: OF IIXFOUT^ TD 

sir.uiiA 

liKoNK. 

CO VST. 

i!A M i;iA. 


t* 


X 

(’oitort (jJoluls 

i:;s,4i(; 

r><xo:r> 


i\.i* 

l(v^)71 


2,ll)() 

lltmi 

7,<i71 


ill 

(liiiipowdcr 



It, 077 

Anus 

.\r>i:i 



1 Inn 1 wares ami Cutlery * . . 

C7‘io 


Olis 

•Iron . 

4,141) 


l,sis 

(lllllS 

:{,77r> 

‘2 :> 1 1 

.•t.2!l7 

JTc]*aro'l Fuel aijtl Coals . . . 

;i,r.r‘i) 


! 

FartluMnwirc 




Hoor aiul Ale 

2, 

SI >7) 

;»s:i 

Woollen (Jootls . * 

a, Ku; 

1.120 

i2r) 

W.me 

2, :)(>!> 



Supir, vetiiieil .... ... 

*2 2J)‘2 



Class Heads ami Hn,';les . . 

i,:>7:i 

1 

III!) 

Salt 

l.o.V) 

i 


lautlifT (loods 

i,r.()s 

1 

1 


Glass Maimfaetiires 




Lead an*d Shot 




Stav(‘s and Kniidy Casks , . . 


j 


Cowries 

— 

1 (10 i 

1 

Indian S?!k Goods 


1 i,r>-^7, 


Kiec . 



f nio 

To summarize the fore<jjoiim information ; 

I 

Exclusive of her ('nipire in India, Clreat Britain, at 

the pri'sent time, has .tt) colonies ; 

Avhieh may he thus 

classified — 

• . • ... 


No or 




eol'L LVTluy. 



eohoxir.s. 1 


KaileiTi 


Ti 

2,07o,oli() 

Australian . 


7 

l,22Ii,!)s.7 

African 


7 

020,0 III 

IVletliterranean, and Miscellaneous 



400, sen j 

Nottlw American 


7 

:i, 21 0,770 i 

West Indian 


17 

j»so,o'ir> 1 

• — — 



; - - — 

— - - -- j 

T#tal .• 

t 

4!) 

0,120,213 1 


List, of 
t-\ports. 


lollies 
of (JriRit 
]>ritaiu. 

Their 
number 
mill ])oj)ii' 
latimi. 
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v^iimmary 
view of 
the trailo 
of our 
f’olonieH. 


Our 

Colonies 
classified 
according 
to their 
commerce, 


Of the nine millions of people in those colonics, 
five inillioiis are of European race. 

The imports and exports of tluise colonies are ex- 
hibited in the following t.ahle : - 


IMPORTS. 

rohoNFEH. — — - , EXJ'ORTS. 

FROM OREAT 1 rR«»M OTHEll 
RRITAIX. I <’<M NTRIES. 


Eastern -- Cc\l«)ii, Mauritius • 
ami Soyd idles, Straits Set- f 
ticineuts, lloiig-Koni;, and i 
Laluian ' 


t' , C . £ 

, 1,421,:i!)*2 ; J-2,4!)S,7oS 


i Australasian -- >(eNv So. Wales, \ 
Queensland, Victoiia, South f 
Australia, Western Australia, I 
Tasmania, and New Zealand . ; 

African Settlements- Sierra i 
Leone, (lanihia, Cold Coast, f 
St Helena, Ca])e Colony, Hntisli t 
Kafiraria, and Natal . . . . ^ 


Mediterranean and Misckl-'i 
LANE ors Possessions, Scv , — ( 
Cihraltar, Malta, Ionian Isles, i 
Heligoland, Aden, Falkland Isl. ) 


North American Colonies — 
(.^anada,NovaScotui,Ne\v Bniiis- j 
wick, Prince Eil ward’s Island, 
Newtdnndlund, V'anconver, ! 
Britisli Coliinil»ia ..... 


M'est 1sdi\n Possessions — 

I British lloiidunus, British i 
Guiana, Jamaica, Balianias, ' 

' Turk’.s Island. Trinidad, Bar- | ! 
hados, Grenaila, Tobago, St. j" \ 
ViiKXint, St. Lucia, Antigua, ! j 
Montserrat, St. Kitts, Nevis, ' i 
Virgin Islands, Dominica . . * ! 


1 


ir),2r)(;,;ir)4 i 

ll,3IL.T17 

2I,9s2,28(5 

2,2(>0,74:) 

[ 

!««),085 

1^ ; 

2,629,4.39 

404,k;19 

1 

3,344, •ili.'l ; 

•2,477,010 

4,724, 0(;G 

; 7.0-27,719 

i i 

1 

K), 907 , 49:1 

2,408,951 

•2,702,873 '! 

5,7SS,80:i 


,! 


‘2(;,r>79,r)9.') 


•2<),S0(),(inJ) !j .06,2Na,S19 


£o(;,aftfi ,294 


The commercial im])oi*tance of each of„our colonjes 
may he estijuated from the following return, shovdng 
the declared value of the exports of British produce 
and manufactures to our colonial possessions in each 
of the last two years : — 
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I’OLONY. 

I isitO. 

IHOI. 


' JL* i 

.1’ 

Australia 

' 9,707,-2(il 

10,701,752 

British Xorth Ainerifii ... 

n,7‘27,:r>o 

:i,00(>,i;40 

Cape of Gooil Hope and Natal . . . 

2,()Gr),r)*j;i 

l,9S(i,(!‘29 

Hritisli West liulies 


l,.sr>0,(M)l 

lloiif^-^uai^ 


J, 7 : 1 : 1 , 007 

Sin^aiinre 


l,0‘20,01S 

Cilirallar 


l,01(i,09-2 

Channel Islands 

().V),!HS 

00(i,:i25 

Hntisli Guiana 

iWldlSo 

01 : 1 , 07:1 

Malta and G(»zti . . ... 

704 , 07:1 

504,101 

Alan fit ms 

r);is,:io;j 

.751 .797 

Ceylon 

071,210 

■1S5,(!59 

Hritisli West Coast «>£ Africa . . 

:i4o,:i(;i; 


Ionian Tsl^uids , 

:u:>,o,v> 

•29(1, (!0:l 

llritish Honduras 

142, ">54 

‘201, i:» 

St. Helena . . ? 

4(1, 40r) 

•i5,-i(:o 

Allen 

45,207 

i‘2,:i(i9 

Falkland Islands 


1 o,S47 

Ascension 

s,(;ss 

; 7,044 

Lahuaii ' .... 

2.5s;i 

1,217 

Helit;oland 

. 2S7 

: 3S() 

! 

• Total 

, , .1*21), 000, 543 

! .i;‘2r), 8 18,880 


The i‘(*]ative mine of tlie foreif^ii and colonial trade 
of (ireat lirilain inav he cstiinati'd hv lliis account. 
In 18(50 it appears that our total colonial trade 
anionnt('d to — 

K.xports ti> tlic Cdldiiies . . C'i<),()!»9,.)4;j 

from tlic (’olniiios . .')(!, '2s;5,H)!) 


Ik'lative 
vnliie of ' 
thoKoreiyii 
anil 

Coif mill! 
frailtjs of 
( J reat 
III itain. 


• Tot.ai, C.s 2 , !)«:), ;wi ‘2 


The real value of our imports and exports of mer 
ehandize amounted, in the same year, to a 


Total of . xST.'i.OriOa^'t 

DediU't for the Colonies S2,9a‘J,3e2 

Balaiia; for Foreisu Trade e29-2, 008,892 
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uUR COASTiNfi ANJ) COAL TKADKS. 

To an insular kingdom, such as ours, a coasting irndt'- 
canuot Imt 1)C otherwise tlian of gi’cat importance. 
Permeated as the country is hy navigaltle rivers, 
adbrding access to many of our irore important 
towns, a means of cominuuieall >n hy tlie coast, tVom 
place to place, jimst alford iacilitits for conimuni- 
cation of the utmost value, co nun'rcially and na- 
tionally. It may he said that the coasting trade of 
(Ireat Eritain, at the earlier ])art of the pres('nt 
ccTitury, had arrived at a state of ])ertection. Not 
ojily were our coasts comjdetely navigated from point 
to i)oint, but every description of tratlic was pro- 
vided for. Our rivers, also, had been deepened and 
rendered navigable wherever impcidinients existed to 
their navigation ; and, more than all, they had been 
brought into conjunction by a series of canals, so 
that the whole country may be said to have been 
placed in communication with the sea-board, for 
purposes of commerce. 

At the moment that this system of communication 
had attained perfection, another sprung into existence 
which threatened practically to supersede it. Most 
of our earlier railways foPowed the lines of the 
canals; and it certainly appeared, at first sight* that 
they must compete with, and be antagonistic to, the 
canal system; and in so far as th'y connected the 
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metropolis witli the out[)orts, must also compete with 
and be antagonistic to th<5 coasting trade. It was, and 
indeed, argued, that inasmuch as railways were con- By^omf 
structed at larger cost than canals, and worked at 
lieavicr expense than coasting vessels, that they never 
could* all'ord to carry goods so cheap. Prlmd facie, 

1 he argument seemed plausible ; but experience and 
practice have proved that all the arguments origi- 
nal ing in theory on the probable results of a comiieti- 
tion bctwii'en railways and canals and coasting vessels 
were erroneous. The railv^ ays have served so rapidly to divert 
to develop the resources of the nation, that other Ku,VrwHu” 
systems of communication*, though they may ]iave*'*““‘''“‘'‘“’ 
been dh'ertcd,*havc g-ot, in any degi’ee, been super- 
seded. 

The canal -boats carry as much, and even inorc. By deve- 
than belbre railways were constructed; our coast- 
ing trade is largei* than it ever was; oven 11‘C 
numbisr of coaches, vans, and horses, employed in croasci 
(Ireat Britain, the use of which railways Avi're de- St in 
signed to supersede, is greater than it was before 
those railways were made, in consequence of the 
au.xiliary means of communication and transit which 
railways necessarily require.* It cannot be doubted 
that the number of horses employed in connexion 
with the railway traflic is much in excess of the 
number employed in connexion with the coaching 
traffic of the country even in its ])almicst days ; one 
proof of which is, that horses arc dearer at the 
present time than they ever were in England. And 
in .proportion to the number of horses employed, 
we. must estimate the number of vans and other 
vehicles. 

• It was stated, iu the Second Rcivirt of the Postmaster-Ccneral (lS56),tl)at 
the braiKAi mail coaches coiiiinuiiictitiiig with railways conveyed the side mails 
over 110 less than .31, Hh? ijniles per day — a greater mileage, probably, than all the 
mail coaches of England ran before the days of railway communication. 

a d 
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As regards the canal traffic, it is to he home in 
mind, that the transit of traffic on canals is neces- 
sarily restricted hy physical circumstances. Nature 
opposes a practical limit to that description of 
transit. Every canal must have a summit level, more 
or less abundantly supplied with Avater. The extent 
of traffic hy caual must, therefore, depend upon the 
supply of water which can he commanded at tlu; 
summits to he ti-averscd. Bc’yord this, canals are 
subject to the Aucissitudes of the seasons. ’I’hey m?y 
not only he deficient of Avatc'r in dry seasons, when 
the tralfie is at its maximum, hut they may he, and 
often are, exposed to stoppage hy frost in winfia* for 
Aveeks together, Avhen the su])plies of fuel tiny AV'ould 
otherAvise couA'cy into our toAvns are most needed for 
consumption. In consequence of thcs(^ causes, rail- 
ways haAMi interfered less than it was at first supposed 
tiny would with canal traffic. T’hey have chi(‘lly 
afforded facilities for carrying a class of traffib which 
canals Averc ill adapted to conA'^ey. In the conveyance 
of almost all classes of hcaAy goods, and in the 
transport also of certain classes of light goods not 
requiring expedition in their deliA’^ery, canals have 
not only held their own against railways, hut have 
conveyed more than they cA'er did. Thus, iron, 
hricks, and the like articles, almost invariably go hy 
canal in preference to railway; whilst earthenware 
and pottery of CA^ery description find in canal transit 
comparative freedom from breakage. 

That the coasting trade should haA'C held its OAvn, 
as it has done, against railway communication, is 
due to scA'cral causes w'hich operate largely in. its 
favour. Our coasting vessels ‘were always accustomed 
to trade from point to point, and at each point so 
traded Avith, appliances and conA^eniences for traffic - 
had come into ('xistence AA’hich could not he diverted, 
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und wliicli railAvay companies were nnable to supply. 
The granaries in Avliieli coi*n is collected and stored, 
whether in prOAdneial toAA'ns or in the metropolis, 
arc almost invariably at the riA'er side. EailAvays 
could not at once be brought to the doors of these 
granaries, in many cases they could not be brought 
to them at all ;* but coasting vessels able to load 
and unload alongside almost any granary, thcri'by 
aA'piding all cost •for cartage or lighterage. Thus it 
ho])pcns, for example, that in tlie east(‘rn counlics of 
England, A\diich su])ply London to so larg(! an extent 
with coyn, the bulk ol‘ the trade botw('eu the difTeront 
toAvns and the m(!troj)olis continues, despite the rail- 
Avay, to be carried <4^* by coasters. All the? rivers of 
Essex, Sullblk, and JsoiTolk — the Lea, the Stort, the 
lllaekwater, the Colne, the Stour, the Orwell, the 
Debcn, the Aide, the Elythe, the Yar, the Wear, 
the Bure, the Ouse, the Is'cne, and smaller channels 
of navigation — all send their com to market by 
various descriptions of sfiiling craft. The coast towns 
of those, counties — Harwich, Ipswich, LoAvestoft, 
Yarmouth, Wells, Lynn, &c.— send to market by 
coasting vessels as much com as is carried over the 
Avhole extent of the Eastern Counties’ system by 
railway. 

llailAA^ays, therefore, have lAot real i zed the fears 
of* thogc who supposed they would annihilate the 
CQasting trade. On the contrary, since the era of 
railways, the coasting trade has largely extended 
itself. As contrasted with 184<3 and 1814, at which 
period railway communication began to be general 
ni .England,* the coasting trade of 1859 and 1800 
preaents the folloAving increase : — 


* Some of the ^•aii way Companies liave found themselves comi>ellcd to constnict 
granaries at their principal stations.^ 

o 
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The coasting trade, it will be thus seen, emjdoycd, 
in 18()0, upwards of Tiiirty-fottii Million tons of 
shii)ping; the foregoing figures f^presenting Ihe ship- 
ping which cleared and entered with cargo only. 

Most alarming were the predictions of ruin to the 
shipping interest when this vast trade was uncon- 
ditionally thrown open to fhe foreigner in 3854. 
The slight effect, however, which that alteration of 
our Navigation laws has had upon the coasting trade 
is very sufficiently shown hy the fact, that of the 
34,000,000 tons of shipping engaged in this trade in 
18G0, only 200,000 tons were foreign. The fact is, 
that every nation can best carry on its own coast- 
ing trade; and that any fear of interference from 
strangers, where language, custom, interest, and all 
the varied ramifications of a local business, are in 
favour of the natives, must be, obviously, without 
foundation. It docs not appear that since our coasting 
trade has been thrown open, there has been any 
reduction of rates whatever attributable to foreign 
interference. Any occasional depression- in the trade 
has, on the contrary, rather been occasioned by*the 
resort to it by British shipowners, whose vessels 
were disengaged from other less profitable employ- 
ments. The fact is, that in any case where a nation 
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cannot, and docs not, carry on its own coasting 
trade, there must be causes to which that circum- 
stance is to bo attributed, which render it desirable 
tliat the trade should bo unrestricted. 

The coasting trade of London forms an important The con.st 
proportion of the entire coasting trade of Great I" Lo,i'd,tu 
Britain and Ireland, as will be demonstrated by the 
following comparisons : — 

>• 

, Coasting Trade of England and of London, 1860 . 


E.NTKIIED. 


• — — * 

• 

Sailing Vi:shi*’i-s. 

Steam Vessels 

Total. 

Ships 

r 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons. 

Slops 

■ 

Toils. 

United Kingdom . 

fjondon . . 

1 

l>, 707,710 

2, 1 

20,0(58 

2,8.12 

7,20r>,701 

1,001, :«){> 

I."*:i,7.s2 

I8,:h5r> 

17,00.1,411 

j .1,1. ^>4,. 101 


CI.EMtI’J). 


Uniteil Kingdom 

1 127,071 

i 

0,817,.s.v.i i 20,448 j 

7,100,110 || 

l.d.MO 

7.014,.100 

London . .« . 


471,000 j LK0.{ 1 

00.1, (K)9 !j 

|i 

8, SI 8 

1,077,001 


The large extent of the coasting trade of London 
is due, of course, to the very large pojmlation to be 
supplied. The three principal articles brought, to 
tlie port by coasting-vessels are those for which there 
are three special markets in the metropolis : — namely, 

Lisu, Cohn, and Coal. The great bulk of the 
tonnage of the coasting vessels is employed in one 
or^ther of these trades. ■ 

^he $shei;jes around the coast of Great Britain Thu FISH 
havg been, and still are*, great adjuncts of our coast- 
ing trade ; and, as already observed, the fishilig 6'“®- 
trade 'centres itseK at Billyigsgate, and is, indeed, to 
a groat extent carried on with the capital supplied 
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l)y that great fish-market. Up to a comparatively 
recent period, London was almost the only market 
in England for fish. This arose less from the ab- 
sence of demand, than from the difficulty of supply. 
Eish being a commodity which requires to be 
brought to table in the freshest possible condition, 
it docs not admit of carriage, except under the 
most favourabh; circumstances. Before the intro- 
duction of railways, therefore, fish -could rarely resich 
tho consumer in the great inland towns of tbc 
country in such a condition as to make it an ac- 
ceptable article ol' food. But the Thames afforded 
facilities for bringing fish to tbc Jiondon market 
with great expedition and in.- ])erfection, and the 
great po])ulation of the metro])olis secured a ready 
sale. 

The coasts of (freat Britain abound, at .nil seasons 
of the year, with most descri])tions of the finest fish. 
This is su])])osed to in'sult frojn the number of our 
rivers, nofir the mouths of ivhicb tlu; fish a])pc.nr 
to find their b{;st f\;eding-grounds. Almost evcjry 
village on our coast has its fishermen; but the two 
great centres of fishing are the i)ort of Yarmouth, on 
the east coast, and Brixham, in Torbay, upon the 
south. In the North Sea, between Yarmouth and 
the coast of Holland, are numerous banks, wbich 
afford the finest fishing-grounds hitherto eyjdored 
for turbot, cod, <nnd other fish. The fishermen of 
Yarmouth, and other j)laces on the coast, resort 
to these banks in their fishing vessels, which, are 
sometimes so numerous as to form a little fleet. 
They generally remain, ivcather pennitting., on jthe 
fishing-station from six weeks to two months, st a 
time, at the lapse of which period they return 
home to mend their nets, repair their vessels, and 
refresh themselves after so considerable a period of 
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fatiguing labour. A fast-sailing cutter, or some- 
times a stcam-vcsscl, visits the iisliing-station every 
day, carrying supplies of stores to the fishermen, 
and collecting the lish which have been caught from 
the various boats. "V\'ith these she proceeds, as the sui.i.iy 
wind and weather and other eirciunstanccs will allow, 
either to Yarmouth or, even more frequently, at 
once to Billingsgate. I’ormorly the lish landed at 
Y.armouih wore sent to Billingsgate in light vans, 
drawn by horses, which, in consequence of the natun; 
of the service, were cxem])t<'d by Act of Parliament 
from ppst-horse duly. 1']*^ railway is, ol’ course, 
now substituliyl I'or the vans ; and the railway alfords 
facilities for the distfibution of the fish Avhich the 
van could not provid<‘. At the present time, the lish 
from the eastern coast are brought uj) (‘very night 
by special “ lish trains ” devoted to the service. The 
telegra])h makes known to the salesmen in Billings- 
gate the (piantity and descriptions of lish en 7'oule, 
and arrangements arc made for its delivcuy eitlu'r 
at Billitigsgate or to the scv(*ral railway stations. 

The distribution of fish is now managed with such iiikI (listl 
facility, that tlu; inhabitants of such toAvns as Bir- [h'umii. 
iningham, Leicester, Kottingham, &«., arc sujiplied 
with lish almost as soon as the inhabitants of London. 

London also supplies many of the toAvns upon tiie 
coast with lish. Brighton, for (ixamplc, draw s its chief 
fish supply from London, and Hastings and Hover are 
also largely served by Billingsgate, although those 
port^ have many fishing-boats and fishermen of their 
own. The fact is, that w'hen the deep-sea fishermen 
of such ports are on their fishing-stations, they often 
find* it more to their interest to consign their lish to 
the great market, where its sale is sure, than to carry 
■ it to some tierhajis more distant port which alfords a 
less certain market. Tliis is another illustration of 
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what has so frequently been observed before, that 
“ there can be but one great mai-ket.” 

The Torbay fishery is very prolific of red mullet, 
dory, and some other delicate descriptions of fisli 
which the North Sea fishery does not afford in 
such abundance. Formerly there was much diffi- 
culty in getting these fish to market in good con- 
dition : indeed, epicures in tlie days of George the 
Fourtli were known to resort t© Torbay for the 
purpose of eating its fish in perfection.* .In those 
days red mullet rarely got farther east than Bath, 
but since the Great Western Bailway has .reached 
Torquay this delicate fish can be S 9 nt in perfi^ct 
condition to the London mavkt.'t, and is sold at the 
most expensive fish shops at from Ij?. to 2s. C>d. a- 
piece, according to the size. It sjjonld be mentioned 
that red mullet are now caught in much irrcater 
numbers and of much larger size than formerly. 
This arises from the use of deep-sea fishing-nets. The 
mullet is a fish which swims deej) ; generally, it is 
said, beloAv a mackerel shoal. The nets, foimerly 
used onlv took the smaller fish which swam nearest 

t/ 

to the surface of the water ; the deep-sea nets now 
inclose the larger fish. It is probably owing to an 
imperfect system of fishing, that at Venice, where 


* “ The late Duke of l^ntlaiid was in the luihil of going to Wcynioiitli <liu*iug 
“ the summer months ft»r the sake of tlic red mullet which formerfy aboumlcd 
“ there. The largest used t<» be had for threeiicnci* or fourpence ai)iecc, but he 
“ has been known to give two guineas for one weighing a jmind anti a half. His 
“ Gnwe’s custom was to jmt all the livers inbi a butter boat, to avoid the chances 
“ of inetiuality, very iirojferly considering that to ]»o heli)ed to a mullet .in the 
“ conilition of an East Indian nalKib would be too severe a shock for the nt?rves 
“ or spirits of any man. The red mullet have now nearly deserted Weymouth 
“ for the coast of Coniwall, whither we rectunniend the conn fisseur* tt,) repair in 
“ the dog days, taking care to pay his respect to the dories of Plymouth ^on the 
way, and he will have the jdeasiirc of following the exanijde of Quin.' — The 
Art of Dining,” vide Quarterly Meview, July, IS3o. [It may be mentioned that 
red mullet ai’c rarely taken at AVeyinoijth in the jfresent day. The whitb, or grey 
mullet, which are common there, are, however, very mlmirab^e fish. They are 
chiefly taken in the arm of the sea which inns up behind the Chesil hank.] 
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red mullet are almost as common as herrings, the 
fish are even smaller than with us. 

Abundant as are the fish upon our coasts, and large 
as is the amount of money expended on this article of 
human sustenance, fishermen are proverbially poor. 

At various periods elaborate efforts have been made 
to promote fishing and the consumption of fish. 

Tlie Reformation appears to have had a prejudicial nff.ctx 
effpet u])on the fish trade, fasts from flesh being 
no longer observed by the population. To remedy 
this an Act Avas passed in 1503, entitled “ an Act 
for Easing Eish.” lly this statute it Avas enactcid 
that, “ for the maintenance of shipping, the increase 
“ of fishermen and n>ariners, the rc])aii’ing of ports, 

“ towns, and the increase of the fish A'ictual of tlie 
“ realm, it should not be lawful for any to eat flesh 
“ on Wednesdays and Saturdays, under the forfeituris 
“ of SI. for each offence ; excepting cases of sickness 
“ and ’also those by special license to be obtained, for 
“ which licenses j)eers were to j)ay 1/. 0#. 8d. to the 
“ poor-bpx of the pai’ish, knights and their Avives 
“ 13s. tr/., and others Os. S<1. each. But no licejise 
“ was to extend to eating iuoef on those days at any 
“ time of the year ; or to the eating of veal between 
“ Michaelmas and the 1st of May.” Wednesday was 
afterwards excepted from this political fasting, but 
victuaUers were forbidden “ to uttiir flesh ” in Lent, 

Of on “ 3<\*idays and Saturdays” (27 Eliz. c. 2). 

In the reign of Charles I. (1033) an association tiicHhIi 
wa^ formed, under the auspices of the Earl of Pern- Jnder 
broke, Sir William Courten and others, for the pur- 
pose of. “ promoting the fishery.” The object seems 
to hayc been to obtain a monopoly of the fishing trade. 

King Charles, “ to encourage this laudable object,” 
enjoined Lent to be more strictly observed, proliibited 
fish caught by foreigners to be imported, and agreed 
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to purchase of the company his naval stores, and all 
the fish required for his lioyal Navy. All thLs, how- 
ever, came to nothing. In 1077> during the reign of 
Charles tl., an attempt was made to revive the 
Association under another name — “ The Company of 
the Iloyal Fishery of England.” The Duke of York, 
the Earl of Dauhy, Lord Treasurer, and many lords 
and gontleinen of the court, wore patrons. The king 
gave the company grcJit ])riviloges, and promi,^‘d 
them a prcnniuni of 20/. on every dogger or huss they 
should huild and lit out, “such ])remium to ho paid out 
of the customs of the i^ort of London.” The capital 
of this conqjany, Avhich did not cxc(;ed 12,000/., 
Avas expended in the ])urchaii4\ and equi])ment of 
busses, Avhich wer<j ciiielly captured by the Erench ; 
and the company, having run into debt, was broken 
up in 3 ()80. in 1083, and again in 1005, attempts 
AA'cre made to renew it, but they Avere unsuccessful. 

In the next century, the Society of Arts y)r6moted 
a comj)any “ for supj>lying London Avith Fish brought 
from the Coast by Land Carriage.” This company, 
AV'hich was set on foot in 1701, was suggested by Mr. 
Tull, and Avas put under the management of Capt. 
Elake. Its prospectus stated that “the Dutch annually 
“ recewed from this country the enormous sum of 
“ 100, 000/. for the single article of Turbot, and also 
“ large sums for other species of fish.”* The company 
AA^as, therefore, started as “ a patriotic undertaking;” 
but it, nevertheless, met with the most determined 
opposition from the fishmongers of Billingsgate. , In 
1703, it found itself in difficulties, “ defeated,” as'it 
represented, “ by the acts of those who ware interested 
in keeping up the price of fish.” The Sociqty of 
Arts, “ fully satisfied of the integrity and propriety of 
his conduct,” made a further grant to Captain Elake, 

F(»r particulars of «uir prc:»cMl fish sujiply from Holland, vido ante, pj). ‘2ls,n. 
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the manager of the company ; and I’arliament, 

“ considering that the undertaking, though attended 
“ with loss to the patriotic society and the manager, 

“ had been very advantageous to tlie jjuhlic, in greatly 
“ reducing the jirice of fish,” granted Captain Elaki; 

2,5007. “ to enable him to persevere in his laudahh*. 
attempts.” The Society of Arts at the same timeanJ»'><^''’ 
oflered a premium of 5/. for every hundred turbots of lor'tui 
sixteen inclies in Jength from the eyi'. to the fork o]‘ 
the tail, .eaught l)y British subjects, and offered for 
sale in London or V^'(‘stnlinster between the 1st May 
and 31st August, 1701. 

We arc not ajiprised liow inucli the Society of Arts 
was called upon to in the sha])e of bounty upon 
turbot. But the agitation arising out of this question s..um« 
had the (‘tfeet of directing the attention of the imhlic Hnii’i’i'y.*’'’'* 
at the time to new 5ourc('s of fish supjdy. Singularly 
enough, the gr(;at attraction of 1701 seems to havc^ 
been the very sjiot to which public attention was 
directed last y(\‘ir (nearly a century after), as a resort 
of fish 'never yet sufficiently e.vplored. It will he 
remembered, that last year (1.801), there appeared in 
the London ncAvspajiers remarkable accounts of a 
irreat cod fishery, said to exist near an island of tin; Tiie 

~ “ Roi’kali ’ 

Atlantic, off the Hebrides. In 1761, it appears that (isbins 
the Greenland whale-fishery proved a failure ; hut, as 
some compensation for their disappointment in Green- 
land, the ships fell in, near an island, about forty 
miles north-north-cast from the island of Lewis, with 
a species of small whale; and, this matter being 
discussed, reference Avas made back to the works of 
Sir. Will jam JMonson, who stated that “ from Ilona 
“ there runs a bank towards Tillhead, in Ireland, 

“ which affords a great quantity of the best cod and 
“ lingf.”* Sir William Memson complained that this 

Naval TitieU., book iv. 
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fishery had hcen neglected for a century previous to 
his time (temp. Queen Elizabeth) ; and it appears to 
have been neglected for three centuries after. A 
Committee of the Ilouse of Commons on the Eisherics, 
in 1785), was informed by Captain Huddart, that 
when employed on a maritime survey of the edast of 
Ireland, in 1777, he fished upon the bank in question, 
“ where he found the cod as plentiful, and as good as 
“ at Newfoundland.” It is not a,littlc singular, that 
despite the testimonies which have been J>ornc Dor 
three centuries to the value of the lisliery upon this 
bank, so immediately adjacent to the eastern coasts 
of Groat Britain and Ireland, no effectual measures 
should ever yet have been takqji to fish it. 

In 1708, in consequence of the undue price of 
butcher’s meat. Sir Stephen Janssen, an eminent 
]jondon merchant, offered a bouiity on fishing-boats 
which Avould come uj) the Thames to market ; and it 
is reeordod that, in consequence, line mackerel were 
sold in London at 1}(1. each, and the price of butcher’s 
m(5at is said to have been thereby lowered l(k per lb. 
About 1780, it would appear that Harwich had 
established a large fishing trade, and that it was 
supplying the metrojiolis with not less than 2,000 
tons per annum of cod, liaddock, whiting, and skate. 
The Harwich fisliermen were the first, on our coast, 
who acquired the method of using long lines in the 
winter. This they obtained from an Englishman 
who had been employed in the Dutch fishery on the 
Doggerbank. At this time, and for many years after, 
the fishermen of our coasts very justly complained of 
the disadvantages to which tiny were ^ubjgctcd., hy 
reason of the exorbitant duties on salt, which .pre- 
vented them from curing their surplus fish; and 
which, up to a very receqjt period, was no doubt one 
great cause of the non-extension of bur fisheries. 
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A library might he tilled with the Acts of Par- 
liament, lleports of Parliamentary Committees, plans, 
proposals, pamphlets, and j)ros])cctuses which have, 
at various times, been printed and published with 
a view to promote the fishing trade. Amongst the Ei»hinp 
numerous proposals of that great year of speculation, 

1825, were a number of companies for promoting 
fishing enterprise. Amongst others were 

,“1. The London, Brighto.n, and Devonshire Fishing and 
Steam Navigation Company. Capital, .500, (XKW. 

“ Chairman . — William Williams, Esq., M.P. Director .^. — 
Alderman' Bridges, Sir Charles ^ Flower, Mr. Thomas Bead 
Kemp, Alderman, Sir Matthew Wood, &c. 

“ Objects . — To supply f^h from Torbay to the Loudon and 
Brighton markets by the aid of steam navigation. Steamers 
were to bring fish from Torbay to Brighton ; from thence they 
were to be despatched lb London bj^ post vans. The ('otnpany 
contemplated a return passenger traffic from Loudon and 
Brighton to the coast of Devonshire.” 

“ TT. The Metrotolitan Fish Company. Capital, .‘100, ()()()/. 

“ Cbairvian . — Lord Ccorge Seymour. Alessrs. 

Veres, AVard, and Co. Solicitars. — Messrs. Dawes and Chalfield. 

“ Object . — To extend the Consumption of Fish. 

“A prospectus affords no room for the details of such an 
undertaking.” 

This second company, it may be observed, raised 
the- wrRth of the fishermen (or rather, more pro- 
bably, of the Jlillingsgate fish -salesmen). They 
prepared and posted a handbill, in which they de- 
clared that “ the establishment of the projected fish 
“ companies would be a certain and etfcctual means 
“ of imjiovenishing a numerous and industrious 
“ classi of the country.” I’hey observed that “ a 
“ company with similar objects was formed in 1G7«, 

“ with a capital of 300,000/., but that it lasted a 
“ very few years. That another was fonned in 
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“ 1750 witli a caj)iial of 500,000?., whicli was aided 
“ hy Acts of Parliament granting bounties on the 
“ number of vessels employed and the quantity of 
“ fish brought to market, and also an annual bonus 
“ of 3?. 10s. per cent, to the shareholders, but that 
“ this failed in seven year’s.” The fishermen seem 
to have got the best of it, for the company came 
to nothing; indeed, how they were to effect their 
object — that of “ ju’omoting the consumption of 
fish” (unless they intemb'd greatly to ly'dnce its 
price) — is difficult to compr(.*hcnd. These, however, 
were by no means the only projects of th^'! period. 
A comi)any was ])roposed to establish a fish market 
on the llegont’s Canal, near Portland Place, bring- 
ing fish from Jlillingsgate by the canal, and making 
use of its waters for cleaning them. Another pro- 
j(‘ct, of Avhieh tlie Duke of Somerset was patron, 
proposed to form a Westminster Pish Company. 
Tlu; details of the latter comirany were, however, 
by no means specified. Of all the pi’ojects of the 
j)eriod the llungcrford Pish Market was, the only 
one brought into operation ; and at the moment 
this is written that market is in course of demoli- 
tion, to make way for a new station of the South- 
Eastern Railway. 

The discovery of a flint-headed axe stuck into a 
bed of coal exposed to day in Monmouthshire,, of 
axes and picks of solid oak in some old excavations 
through the Kilburn coal in Derbyshire, and of stone 
hammer-heads, flint wedges, and wheels of solid jrood 
in some old coal-workings near Ashby-de-la-Zonch, 
have been accepted as proof that the Auicient Britons, 
the aborigines of our country, understood the. use of 
coal, and worked it in difierent parts of Britain. 
Prom the position of many of their stations, close to 
the outcrop of the coal-seams; from the number of 
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coal cindci's and scoriae Ibund amongst the remains 
of their towns and villages, and from the discovery of 
workings in polygonal chambers at the Ardlcy mine, 
near Wigan, there seems to he no douht that coal was 
worked and used hy the Homans during their sojourn Uomans, 
in out island. The Saxon CJironicle of the Ahhey of an.i 
Petorhorough mentions, “ sixty loads of wood, twelve 
loads of coal, and six loads of peat,” among the items 
for which tin; Ahhot Ccolrcd let the land of Sem- 
pri'nghapi to Wulfred, a.d. S52, and it is supjioscd 
that the very word “ Coal” is derived from the Saxon 
“ col” (^Duteh and German, “ kohle ”). No mention Nomen- 
is made of coal or any other mineral in Doomsday in 
hook ; hut in the “ Eoldon hook,” containing a census 
of portions of the northern counties in the time of 
Henry II., mention is twice made ol‘ coal as being 
used hy a carpenter and smith in villages near 
Bi shop s-II’ ea r mout h . 

There is reason to h(‘licvc that coals were sent to Coal first 
London hy sea early in the thirteenth century, if unVon 
not hefftre. A lane immediately outside Newgate, “*“• 
in what were then suburbs of London, was called 
hy the name of “ Sea-coal Lane,” as early as the “ Sea^ctial 
year 1253. It retains the name to this day. Stow 
says that lime used to ho burned in this lane with 
sea-coal. The first mention of coals in any docu- 
ment of jmhlic authority is, however, in a charter 
granted hy King Henry III., a.d. 1259, to the 
freemen of Ncwcastle-on-Tync, hy which ho gave 
them liberty “ to dig for coals.” Not long after- Coals usefl 
wards sea-coals were certainly sent from the Tyne 
tq Jjondpn ; /or, in 130G, the Lords and Commons 
in I*arliament assembled presented a petition to 
King Edward I., against the use of coals, who The use of 
. thereupon issued a proclan;ation, forbidding the use bidden^' 
of that fuel,* as contaminating the atmosphere, and 
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injurious to public health. The proclamation, 
however, appears to have been abortive, for the use 
of coals became largely extended in the fifteenth 
century, during which period there are abundant 
records of the opening of mines in different j)arts 
of Northumberland and Durham, and the ship- 
ment of coals at Blyth, Sunderland, Newcastle, and 
Tynemouth. The coal trad(5 Avas considered very 
flourishing in the times of Elizabeth and James ]. 
Charles I. burdened it with excessive taxation and 
grievous monopolies, under which coal rose in the 
Port of London to the extraordinary price of 1/. per 
clialdron, a price which was maintained until New- 
castle was taken by the Scottish army, when the; 
House of Commons took into their own hands the 
regulation of the coal trade, and at once shipped 
su])plies to London for the use of the ])oor. In 1070 
(time of Chai'les II.), about, 200, 000 chaldrons of 
coals were annually consumed in England; and in 
1000 (time of William 111.), upwards of 300,000 
chaldrons. Erom this time, the demand for coals 
went on increasing ; but the supply was necessarily 
limited, first by tlie difficulty of working mines of 
any depth by horse-poAver,* and second, by the 
danger attending the use of any lights in caverns 
liable to produce inflammable gases. The discovery 
of the steam engine by Watt in 1784, and the sub- 
sequent application of the safety lamj), first used 

* In a letter to a friend, written l»y Sir John Clerk, in 1730, he ^?ives*an inte- 
restius account of the collierie^s at Whitehaven, belonging to Sir James Lowther. 
lie says, “the Wials arc drawn up by an engine tiinied by two horses, which go,their 
“ circuits at full trot every eight hours, and them change, being employed evciy 
“ twenty-four houi-s.” He gives particulars of the quantity .raised and* its» cost, 
and states that, after paying all exiienses, the proprietor clears about (iOO^ a y(;ar 
from these mines. The ])rcsent Earl of Lonsdale would probably consider a profit 
of 600/. a loevk nearer what he ought to receive as profit from his coal mines : yet 
his ancestor was thought a rich man^iii his day. Siicli is the difibrence between 
1740 and I860, and between a steam engine and an ergine ti^med by two horses 
at full trot. 
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al)out 1815, woi'ked, however, a corajilete revolution 
in coal mining, by giving safe access to tlie pits and 
light to the miners working in them, and by enabling 
their contents to he brought to the surface with fa- 
cility from .any depths at which they can he worked. 

TKo (piantity of coal raised in Great Britain has 
l)cen thus estimated : — 


YEAR. 

Tons. 

Tiutc.usi’ 

1800 ^ 

10,000,000 

of the 
tjii.'iolit;', 

1819 

13,000,000 

liji.-i’d 

1839 

30,000,000 


IS.“i9 

71,979,7(;')" 



Tlie quant’iy of coal now rai.scd in this country vi.i.i 
is one-third grc,at(a‘ t*iian the combined produce of all 
the riMnainiug coal-fields of the vrorld; and is shown 

, ^ JUKI otlirr 

in the folloAving synopsis, compiled by Mr. Hull for cmuhiii. s 
his work on “ The Coal-fields of Great Britain.” 


Annual Piioduction of Coal in vautous Countuifs. 

COrKTlUES. TON'S. 

rfreat Hriiiiiii an«l Ireland 71,J>7J),7G5 

North America (18(i0) 2ldWM),000 

UrnsKiti, Saxony, and Hanover 

Belninm (1 «(>()) S,*HK),00() 

France (1860) 7,000,000 

British hilonies in Aniei’ica 1,500,000 

Austrian Knunre (1858), \iz. . — tons. 

Austria 31,852 

Bohemia 569,070 

Moravia and Silesia 362,522 

lliinj^ar}" 110,666 

Servia and Banat 83,905 

Styria 1 ,876 

1,162,900 

Spain (I860) 300,000 

Russian lirnpiic (estimated) 1 ,500,000 

^Jjipan, (^lina, Borneo, and Australia (estimatetl) . 2,000,000 

Total iiroduce of all countries 128,242,673 


V/f/f “ ftunt’s Mineral Stjitistics fif Great Britain ’’ 

a ‘H 
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“ The uses to which coal is applicable/’ says Mr. Hull, and 
tlie products which may be extracted from it, are almost limit- 
less. In Britain alone it propels 5,200 locomotive engines with 
their trains over 9,500 miles of railway. It licats 607 iron- 
furnaces, besides those for smelting other ores. It sets in 
motion the machinery of 3,000 factories, 2,500 steam vessels 
and smaller craft, and lights I dare not say how many forges, 
fires, stoves, and ovens. It unlocks, when heated, invisible 
gases to illumine our streets, public buildings, and dwellings by 
night, producing the cheapest, most manageable, and withal 
most agreeable of lights. When gently distilled, it ])Ours fortli 
streams of pitch and oil; with the paraffine wc can light our 
lamps, lubricate machinery, and, when solidified, prodiuie 
candles as fine as alabaster. From the tar, the m^st beau- 
tiful violet and rose-coloured dyes may be elaborated ; and 
wc can unlock the gums, esscnccsy^ and scents, resembling 
those of cloves, almonds, and spiecs, which have lain dormant 
since the time when the coal-plants themselves were growing. 
Lastly, the very smoke of our chimueysjhas its use, for it is a 
great disinfecting agent in populous towns.^^ 

Prior to 1831, jxll coals sold in London wore sold 
hy mocusurement. But this system rise to great 
abuse. Dr. Hutton, the cchihrated mathematician, 
who was a native of Kewcastlo-on-Tyne, and well 
acciuaintcd witli ihe coal trade, stat(Ml hefor*e a Par- 
liamentary Committee, that if a coal measuring 

exactly a cubic yard (nearly equal to five huslnds) 

be broken into pieces of a moderate size, it will 
“ measure seven bushels and a half ; if broken vejry 
“ small, it will measure nine bushels.'’ The New- 
castle shippers and London coal-dealers accordingly 
insisted on being supplied by the coal-owners Avitli 
large coals only. Before they reacluid the consumer, 
howevc^r, tliesc coals were broken into ./smaljer por- 
tions ; and as the shipper, the wholesale dealer, and 
the retailer, each had their profit out of the breakage, 
by the time the coals rea^ehed the cellar of the con- 
sumer, he received about half or "two-thirds only 
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of tlio quantity which had htNin sold for a chaldron 
at the place of shipment. Tt has been stated tliat 
tlie ])rofits of many of the London retailers, when the 
coal was sold by measurement, arose chiefly from the 
increase of measure consequent on hreakaj^e. 

Xor was the fraud on the consumer the only evil K.viii ii. tis 
arising from this system. Tnasmueh as the buyer at ","ii " 
the port of sliipment would only receive lari'e coal, the 
c(){il-owner Avas diHA'en to the noeessity of .s<>paratini' 
the lar^e from the small coal by a procciss called 
“ sereenijii>' ” (/.c. passinjj; the coal OA'cr a f^raling). 

Tli(‘ coy.1, as it undema'iit ^this operation, Avas neces- 
sarily much hrok(!n, and all this small coal, as it was 
not readily marketahh^, had to he consumed on the 
spot, in order to lijct rid of it; thus occasioning' not 
only uji'eat Avaste of admirable coal, hut absolute 
injury to ''rowing crops, &c., from the smoke occa- 
sioned by these large burnings. It Avas stated to tin*, 

Jlouse of Lords, that the coal-owner Avas often obliged 
lo charge a higher pric(? upon the coal lie sold in 
order trt indemnify himself for the loss sustained from 
the quantity of coal thus Avasted, and for the com- 
pensation he was obliged to pay for the injury in- 
flietc'd upon others. 

Parliament at length put a termination to this ' ...iis 
nuisance, by enacting that coals should he sold by irHoid i.^y 
weight, instead of measure. Unhappily, however, "''e''*- 
P^irliament cordd not put an end altogcth(;r to the 
eflects of a system which had been persisted in for 
u 2 )Avards of a century, and under Avhich habits and 
customs had growm up which had engrafted them- 
selves mto /)ur social system. The unloading of incon- 
the .cpal-shii)s in the Pool, below London Bridge, wS"’™ 
which is an impediment to the navigation of the „nXr'tho 
• rm;r;*the compiilsory empk)yment of licensed “ coal- 
whippets ” in the task of unloading ; the cost entailed Rtniccn- 

n tinne. 
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for lighterage from the ship’s side to some uptown coal- 
wharf ; the extra profit wliich the consumer is thereby 
forced to pay to some second, and even, in many 
cases, to a third retail dealer ; the very system under 
which our London coal-cellars arc constructed, with 
holes in the pavement too small to admit good-sized 
coals without breakage;* all these are. remnants of 
the system which grew up under the admeasurement, 
and which have remained to us despite all alterations 
in the coal trade ever since. 

It is probable that these incouvenienees, if they 
are ever entirely surmounted, will be overopme by 
tlie diversion of tho bulk of the coal supply. 
Since 1850, the internal consumption of coal in 
London has been gradually undergoing a great 
change. The railways running through the coal- 
fields of the midland counties, have brought the 
metropolis nearer to a source of supply, cheaper, 
and in some respects equal to tho supi)ly of the 
coal-fields of tho north. The effect has been to 
afford the population of tho metropolis ,a’ greatly 
increased quantity of coals, at rates much lower than 
those which prevailed twenty years ago. "Whilst in 
1850 we only received in London three and a half 
million tons of coals, in 1800 we received five 
millions, of wliich the extra one and a half million 
tons came to .London by the railways. The latter 
supply is most rai)idly increasing, whilst the former 
is fully maintained, and would probably increase 
also, were uot the northern collieries so fully em- 


* In other lar^e towns of England, coals ai*e delivered in lulky and into *ippr- 
tures of such amjile size as to admit of receiving large coals. Nothing can be 
worse than tlie existing system of rtnind holes in the ctmtre of our Londtul pave- 
ments. They are dangerous, imsightJy, and inadctiuate. Admitting that a cellar 
under the pavement is a good place of deposit for coals, the trap entrance 
should at any rate ho made in the curb' or close to the Jiouse fr^nt. The jiresent 
position of this hole is unknown in any city but our own. 
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ployed in the large export trade wMcU lias latterly 
groAvn up. 

The quantity of coals imported into liondon in Coai 
the various years since 1832, when coals were first Ijotidon 
required to be measured by tonnage, will be seen by 
the Ibllowing table : — 

Co.vii, Culm, and Cisdehs imported into London, and 

ENTEltEI) AT THE CoAL MARKET. 


• 

iVllo.l • 

• 

8e.‘il»onie 

Ilroiight }>y Railway, 
(.'aiinl, aiul tNiminoii 
RimiI, w itbiii llw‘ L«>n 
(loll hlsllK't 

Total 


'I’niis 

Tolls. 

Toils 

ls;!2* 

2,139,078 

• 


is:i3 

^ 2,010,409 I 



is;u 

2,078,685; 



■ is3r> 

2,298,812 

1 


is;W) 

2,:$!ts,3.V2 

1 


IS37 

2,626,997 

1 

1 


JN3S 

2,58] ,tl85 

1 


IS3<) 

2,625,323 



ISIijt 

2 ,r)(i(i, 8 <t!) 



1S41 

2,909,144 



1.S42 

2,723, 2(M» 



1843 

2,G2S,.V20 



1844* . 

2,490,910 



1845 

3,403,320 



]84(; 

2,953,755 



1847 

3,280,420 



1848 

3,118,340 



1849 

3,339,146 



1850 

3,553,301 

84,575 

3,637,879 

1851 

3,236,542 

272,114 

3,508,656 

* 1852 

3,330,428 

414,917 

3,745,345 

1853 

3,373,256 

(153,729 

4,026,985 

• 1854 

3,399,561 

979,171 

4,378,732 

1855 

3,016,868 

1,162,487 

4,179,355 

185(i 

3,119,884 

1,273,270 

4,393,154 

• 1857 

3,133,459 

1,235,249 

4,368,708 

* 1858 

3,266,446 

1,213,164 

4,479,910 

, . 1859* 

• 3,299,170 

1,210,776 

4,509,946 

1860 

^ . 

3,573,377 

1,499,899 

5,073,276 


The average prices of tjie best household coals in 
tlic London* market will be shown by the following ; — 
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Average TABJJS SHOWING TIIIC AVKltACH TuiCHS OF IRCST JlOUSEIIOJJ) 
j)ncca of 

coal in ( V)ALS IN THK LoNBON MaIIKHT. 

London 


during the 



S. 

d. 




d. 


.s. 

(/. 

jircseiit 

1 8()5(i)cr chaldron^ )4‘1 

0 

1824 (i>( 

r chaldrt n) 41 

8 

1843 (per ton) 

20 

2 

century. 

ISOd 


41 

5 

1825 


41 

0 

1844 

22 

JO 


J8()7 


45 

10 

1820 


37 

4 

1845 

10 

2 


1808 

>» 

40 


1827 


38 

0 

1840 

17 

11 


1800 

j? 

54 


1828 

JJ 

38 

2 

1S47 

20 

JO 


1810 

o 

51 


1820 

77 

35 

1 

1S4S 

IS 

2 


1811 


47 


1830 

J» 

30 

4 

1840 

17 

8 


1812 

)> 

44 


1831 


3:i 

0 

1850 

17 

1 


181 :i 

»? 

.52 


1832 

(per ton) 

21 

ir 

1851 

10’ 

1 


1814 


50 


1833 

jf 

18 

3 

1852 

10 

h 


181.0 


40 


1834 

77 

20 

(; 

1853 

21 

o 


ISIG 

J» 

11 


18.35 

77 

21 

n 

1854 

23 

0 


1817 


40 


1830* 

j' 

22 

11 

1855 

21 

11 


1818 


no 

10 

1837 

77 

24 

0 

18.50 

18 

11 


1810 

n 

41 

10 

183> 

77 

24 


1857 

18 

8 


1820 


42 

11 

1830 

77 

23 


1 8.58 

IS 

5 


1821 

o 

4n 

8 

1840 

77 

23 


18.50 

18 

1 


1822 


4n 

0 

1841 

77 

22 

4 

1800 

20 

1 


1820 


40 

a 

1842 


21 


1801 

10 

0 


'urwai”^ Tlio great rejiositories of coal in England ju-(‘ in 
fields, tlie ten counties of Nortliumbei'land and Durliain, 
CunilxTland, Laneasliirc, Yorkshire and Di'rhysliiri', 
Stairordshir(% Warwickshire, Lcieestersliirc*, and 
Somerset. TIktc are also large fields ol' coal in 
both North and South Wales. The area of th(“ 
various coal-fields is estimated as follows : — 


NorthundxTland and Durham . 

4(;o 

Drought forward . . . 

1075 

CmidKjrliUid (Whitehaven) . . . 

25 

Sojiicrsetsliire 

150 

Lancashire 

217 

tSliroitshire ((!!oalhrookdalc) . . 

28 

Dcrliysliiiv, Neilinghainshire, and 


Gloucestershire (Dean Forest) . 

31 

Ydikshirc 

7(i0 

AV orcestershire (h'orest of Wyre)t 

— 

8tafthrdsliire, North . . . 

75 

Noilh Wales ( Deni lighsl lire and 


„ Smith 

03 

Flint) 

82 

LeicAJstershire 

15 

South Wales (Olaniorganshire) . 

^ ooo 

Warwickshire .... 

30 


- 

Carrieil foi ward . . . 

1075 

Total ' 

2875 


The Avci;iht of a “clialdron” w<Viild lx^ ]nYipcrI>i t‘v\t 
i Not I'ully CAjdoicd. Tlie (.".il .^cani!^ are tliiii and inlciioi <pialitt 
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The coats l)rought to London hy sea come almost SoimeB ..t 
exclusively from the groat nortli-coast coal-tields of ofcmisto 
Korihumherland and Durham. The south coast 
England has also been, for the most part, hitherto 
supplied with these coals. The coals of Cumherland 
are clii<‘dy cx])oi’ted to Ireland ; those of Lancashii'c 
are mostly used in the manufactories of the dis- 
trict ; except the canal-coals from the collieries 
near Wigan, which have recently been seat to 
Uondon ,hy railway. Coals from the Dta'hyshirc, iMiaiiui.i 
Xottinghamsliire, and Vorkshire coal-fields, c.spe- 
cially tl^ose from Clay Cross in the lir.st and Darns- 
'ley in the. laiter-mentioiied county, have, during 
flui last ten or f,\Yelvo years, come into very 
larger consumption in London, where they are re- 
ceived by railway. The North Stalfordshirc coal, stanoni- 
wliich is hy no tneans fully woi-ked, is used 
the ])olferies, and the South Staffordshire in the 
iron man ulacl lire. Thi' lAiicestcrshire and Warwick- 
shire coals !ir(' coming into use in London, and an; 
largi'ly tanisumed in flu* counties to the north-wi'st 
of the metropolis. The Somersetshire coals, worked 
in th(' ncighhourhood of Jladstock, form a valuable 
supply for the wcstiaai and south-wcstcin coiuifics, 
and will be more largely used when tin; di.strict is 
more developed. The coals of Denbighshire, better WuUii 
kuDwn^as iluabon coals, arc brought in some*"^’' 
quantities to London by the Great AVestern Hall- 
way, but arc not so highly esteemed as those ol‘ 
the coal-fields of the Midland Counties. The coals 
of -South AValcs, Avhich is the large.st field of all, 
ayi*. less, geiv'rally known in the metropolis than 
almost any other. Tliey are largely used on the 
spot in the iron manufacture carried on at Merthyr 
'I’ydvil, Ebbw Vale, &c., ajid in the copper-smelting 
works at Swansea. Some of the coals of this dis- 
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trict, being semi-l)ii.uininous, have been pronouneed 
the best in England for the purpos(!s of marine 
steam-engines, and arc therefore* largely carried 
from Cardiff to London, Liverpool, Southampton, 
Portsmoutli, and elsewhere, for the jmrposes of navi- 
gation. The quantity of coal in the South Wales 
coal-field is immense. It is calculated that there 
are ] (5,000 millions of tons of coal lying Avithin 
reacli* The quantity worked here, in 1859 was nine 
and a half millions of tons. Taking the production 
of future years at ten millions, the above-estimated 
supply would last for 1,G00 years to come. ^ 

The quantity of coals lirought to London from 
the various coal-fields, in 18GQ, will be shown by 
the following table : — 


V>Y Sea. 

1 4 

IIailw A v, &c 

1 

• 

FRO.M 

TONS. 11^ 

TObS. 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

l,dl/,r)74 North \ 

})77,r)19 Western . . . . j 

(>93,41 S 

llartlejiuul 

7d3,.s;j() (Leat Northern .... 

502, SI 3 

Sealiaiu 

2 10,4 IK Eastern Counties . . . 

121,225 

Wales 

i;)0,(K)!)' (Jrcfit AVeston .... 

(53,944 

Middlesburou^h .... 

Midlan.l 

5S,49() 

Yorkshire, Aic 

•Jo, 230 South AVc.stern .... 

!7,5K9 

lilyth 

i 40,9Sd , Soutli Eastern .... 

^ 14,ilS5 

1 Sc(d;land 

i 13,002 . Hertford, Luttui, &c. . . 

4,il7 

1 Small Coal 

1 25,047 ' London, Tillnu-y, &c. . . 

j 95S 

Ciiuicrs 

j 1(5, 071 London, Brighton, &c. 

: 104 

Culm 

1,902 Canal and Roatl .... 

j 

22,353 

Total 

! 3,.'>73,377 ■ . Total . . '. . .* 

i ' 

' ;,499;899 

1 . 


Although the raihvays have been making* rapid 
ju’Ogress in coal traflic, it will be bbser'ved that all 
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tlio Noriliural)eiiand and Durham coals brought to 

o cation 

Txmdon come by sea. Tliis does not alone result 
from the proximity of the coal-field to the coast \ niul the 
on the contrary, many of the pits are situated at 
some distance from the ])oint of shipment. What 
really jirevents the coal of Northumberland and 
Durham reaching us by railway, is the want of any 
direct and unbroken communication between London 
and llie coal-fli^l^ls of those counties. The Great 
Northerji, Avhich is the line of railway out of London 
which has the nearest ajiproach to those parts, extends 
no further than the Askern Junction, a few miles past 
' Doncaster, in South Y orkshire ; and two or three 
lines of othef comjianics have to he traversed before 
reaching Darlington, which may he taken as the 
railway centre of the coal-field. This complication 
of interests jirovitiis the possibility of the railway 
companies entering liondon from fixing any certain 
price Tor the conveyance of coals from tins northern 
coal-fields. 

If tlierc was any one railway company, -with a 
line constructed at a moderate cost upon favourable 
gradients for its up-traffic, which could bring coals rai\w'I,y. 
to London from ihe northern coal-field, it is jiro- 
bablc that tlie coals of that district might reach 
•the metropolis at a cost for transit not largely ex- 
ceeding the cost of conveyance by sea. At present the 
cost oS’ freight by an ordinary collier varies very much 
according to the supjily of ship])ing. During the last 
three years it has varied from 6«. to upwards of 9s. per 
ton ; those being, however, extreme rates. Probably, 
3c?.^to 0 , 9 . G(Z. per ton, may be taken as an average 
cogt.* The present Charge of the Great Northern 
Raifway from London to’ York per ton of tweuly- 

* To this is to l»e ailtled ilie cost ligliteragc, and of merchants’ cliargcs in 
London, which,* of couiSe, enhances the amount paid by the consumer. 
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Advjin* 

tip’s t«> 
till* C(»ll- 
s Minor of 
Die Hup- 
jilies by 
railway. 


one cwt. is 9.s‘. Id. Sii}) 2 )osiiig the same proportionate 
mihiage’to he charged from York to Darlington, the 
charge for the railway conveyance of coals would he 
13s. S)\d. per ton. JJut this charge will certainly 
admit of considerable reduction. It has hcen esti- 
mated tliat a raihvay company can carry coals at a 
profit at \ (1. per ton per mile, supposing the traffic 
capahlc of heing worked economically and steadily. 
A farthing per ton per mile upon the distanei^ 
hetween Darlington and London is unqucstionahly. 
less than the present average rates of freight to 
London from the ])orts of .shipment in the north ; 
and in i-egularity, (?crtainty as to traffic, and ex- 
pedition of delivery, a railway would unquestionahly 
olhu’ many advantages over a sea route. The ques- 
tion, however, as to such a traffic, must, of course, 
mainly dej)end u])on the quantities to he carried. A 
million tons per annum would lx-: the least {hat 
such a railway must carry to make the tralfie'pay; 
hut, large as tliis quantity may ap 2 )ear, it is a trailie 
Avhieh, i)erhaps, it is not unrcasonahle to lowk for, 
considering tin; rapidly increasing devdojjiuent of 
eOial traffic, not only in London, hut in all the agri- 
cvdtural counties of tlu’, South of England. 

One great advantage of the railway coal traffic is 
undouhteilly to bring the supi)ly much nearer to the* 
door of the consumer, and therehv to avoid onp 

* t 

luiavy item of cost in the conveyance of coals from 
the river-side to the consumer’s cellar. London has 
become so vast, its suburbs now extend so many 
miles in every direction from the river-side, that if 
we had not railway facilities round diflipren^ parfs^ 
of London, the supply of such heavy articles as corIs 
from the river ’Thames, niight be expected, at no 
distant period, not to be upattendijd with difficitlfy ; 
(•specially considering that the dralight ' in (wery 
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direction from the riv(‘r-si(lc is on an inclination 
unfavourable to the load. At the present time, no 
less than 1«. a ton extra is charged even by the 
railway companies for tlie supply of coals to the 
outlying districts on tlie high levels — such as lligh- 
gate *and llampstead — as Avell as at certain distances 
l)eyond the railway station. Th»re can he little 
doubt that, had the river-side coal merchants not 
h(?cii suhject(Ml to J;hc comiietition of tliose concerned 
in tlie spjiply of railway coals, a charge would, long 
ei*c lids, have been. made on the consumer for the 
transport of coals from the river- side to points ol’ 
•London within, probably, o\cn more ordinary limits. 

Of late yeiirs the number of screw steam-vessels sciv« 
of large tonnag(! emiiloyed in the coal trade has been 
extensively increasing ; and there can be no doubt 
that in many resp^cls their employnumt is attended tmtV. 
with* advantage. They perform the voyage to and 
fro with a groat saving of time, and tluiy arc ivorked 
with no greater cost I'or labour, and at less expense 
for wmr and tear, than ordinary sailing vessels. 

The gr(!:it dilliculty atk'iiding the regular sujiply oJ‘ 
London with coal some years ago, was the iirevalence 
of contrary AA'inds, Avhich kept fleets of colliers in 
the rivers of the north, or in Yarmouth Loads, or 
beating about tin? mouth of the Thames, sometimes 
l(jr Avccks together. The duration of the voyage ofTi"" 
the screw steamer is, on the other hand, subject to 
little or no variation. Her owner can depend on her 
arrival with the utmost certainty; and there can, 
tlicrefore, be now no doubt as to the supply of coal 
)vldch js lil^ely to reach the market. 

jVioiwithstandiiig tliose advantages, it has been ni](l draw 
foun^ that there is a limit lo the use of these vessels. *■ 
1’hc Cajiital invested in thym being much larger than 
the capital ordiiiarily represented by sailing eolliers 
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of equal capacity, the steamer will not boar detention 
either at the port of shipment or delivery. Under 
the regulations of the Tyne and the Thames, tluTc- 
ibre, which regulate the order in which colliers sliall 
receive and discharge their cargoes, the oumcr of the 
screw collier would probably suffer heavily fronii the 
length of time tluj steam-ship was detained, were he 
driven to compete with the ordinary sailing-vessel. 
In order to avoid this, he has, therefore, generally, 
an arrangement or understanding with coa-l-owners 
or shippers, by which he is afforded facilities for 
loading; and as the coals shij)ped are usually for 
steam pur])Oscs, Governihent contracts, gas-Avorks, • 
«&c. the screw A'^essels are able to land tl'ieir cargoes at 
points where any detention in discharging is avoided 
also. Ordinary colliers are only able to unload at 
the rate of about fifty tons per day. The screw 
steamers rarely allow more than forty-eight hours 
to be occuj)ied in the operation. 

The screw colliers have, obviously, a great ad- 
cuii)‘i«i to vantage over the sailing-AX'ssels, in the great sapidity 
fj'ietntfic of the voyages they are able to perform. This, 
*owr7te.M together with freedom from detention, enables a 
offroigiit. steamer to do five times the work of sailing-vessels. 
Being able to do a largely increased amount of work, 
the owner of the vessel is enabled to conduct the 
traffic at lower rates of freight. The rates of the 
screw steamers vary Avith the rates of sailing-vessels ; 
but are invariably mider them. The general rule 
appears to bo that the screw collier’s rate of freight 
shall be kept Qd. under the rate of the sailing-vessel ; 
so that when the one is 6«. Gd. per ton the other is 
only C«. 

Duration Various have been the speculations, and conflicting 
gupiX'of ^ opinions, as to tl)e duration of our coal supjdy. 
niiteL Some calculators give us enough’ coal in Great 
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n?ritain to last for 1,000 years ; others . declare 
that, at our present rate of consumption, it must 
he exhausted within 300 or 400. The consumption 
durini^ the present century has risen from 10 to 
72 millions of tons amiually. There are A’^arious 
causes which Avill accelerate this consumption. 
The increase of population in an accelerated ratio ; 
the increase of manufacturing industry probably 
at, a still gi'catcr accelerated rate; the raiiid sul)- 
i^tilntion of steam-vessels for sailing ships ; and the 
increasing demand for coal in continental countries, 
must gll tend to accelerate the decrease in our 
'stores of ,coal in Great Britain. On the other 
hand, the ])rogress of science Avill, no doubt, enable 
the world to economise its consumption; improved 
modes of mining will enable coal to he brought to 
market with less*waslc; and imj)rovcd boilers and 
ranges' will enable manufacturers and hoTiselceopers 
to generate steam and heat Avith less fuel thaii has 
hitlrerto been used. Should prices advance, now 
mines 'Avill also be opened, new discoveries made, 
and new modes employed for Avorldng at depths 
hitherto unexplored.* We may, therefore, take a 
tolerably sanguine vicAV as to the future of our 


* * It is contended with groatf al»ility by Mr. Hull, in his recent work on the 
coal-fields of Great Britain, that there is a i>hysical limit to coal mining ; that 
temporati^re and pressure must he unsuriiassahle obstacles to working at a greater 
dejdli than 4,00(1 feet from the sud'ace, so that all coal below that depth must 
fo? ever remain out of our reach. Upon this jioiiit I need only oiler one observa- 
tion. It is, that before the discovery of the safety lamj), at the early part of 
the [iresent century, it was believed that more than one half the coal mines in 
Englftiid could never he worked or even cx]>lored, in conseiiucnce of the gaseous 
valours and the w’ant of light. It is iis much within the hounds of probability to- 
day that me^iT'S will ne found to w^ork the coal deposits below 4,000 feet, as it was 
AVithin tUe ftmnids^f ])ro} lability, only fifty years ago, that British miners would he 
able Jbo wc»rk the gi’eat majority of the mines whit^h now supjily us with the 
^I’akiiig the tlilliculty, indeed, td he one of temperature, the probabilities 
are in favour of rather than against deep mining : for few things are more easily 
snscejitiMe of imiirovement than the ventilation of mines. It is admitted that 
if milling can l>i5 ciuricA on at any depth, our supply of coals is, jiractically, in- 
exhaustible. 
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coal supply. It is certain “ to last our time ; ” 
quite as long as any now amongst us or any who 
will immodiaieJy succeed us. We need not specu- 
late with very great anxiety as to Avhat may hapywm 
at the ex 2 )iration of five c(‘ntui‘ies fo come. Our de- 
scendants iji those days may regard with as litth' 
estimation fires madci of coal, as we thinh of tlu^ 
tires made of faggots consumed hy our ancestors five* 
centuries gone by. 

It was long considcrinl jiolitic to (jheek. the cx- 
-•.ai. portation of coal to other (^ouidries, both through 
fear of exhausting the mines, and because, it Avas 
imagined that our siqieriority as manufacturers' 
might he endangered. Heavy ('X])ort duties, varying 
in amount, were accordingly leviial ]>rior to 1835, 
when they were riiduced to an (ul raloi'om, duty of 
10 ])cr cent. In 18 12, Sir Jlobert Peel, “ not iii 
“ order to suppress foreign manufacture's, but for the 
“purpose of I'aising some revenue from the articles,” 
imiiosed duties of 2.s‘. jicr ton on the exjiort of all 
large coal, and Is. on small coal and culm. In 
'• bringing forward his budget in 1815, however, the 

same statesman announci'd his intention of abandon- 
ing thes(! duties. They had had, he said, “ the etfect 
“ of checking the foreign coal trade, w^hich had been 
“ rapidly increasing for several* years jirevious ; the 
“ revenue raised by them was comjiarativply in- 
“ significant ; they liad led to increased and increasing 
“ activity in working miims for coal in foreign 
“ countries, and had reduced the profits of the British 
“ coal shqiper.” Since 1815, coals have consequently 
been allo'wed to be exported at a me.rcly .nominal rate 
of duty, and the quantity exjiorted has ra 2 )idly_ risen 
to seven millions of tons a year. 

The following are the (piantities of coal exported 
to foreign countiaos in 18(50 : — 
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Expo’ht op Coals to Fokkion CooNTiiiKs, 1H(50. 


France 

United States 
llamliurj 

S])!iin and the ('anarics 
Demuark 
Prussia 

I llntish East Indii 
! Holland 

I l^ussia, Ntirtliern Ports, 
rTurkcw -• 
j PraziJ 

I Snrdmia 

j Sweden • . . 

liiitish North America 

i Malta. . . . • 

Uul)a ... . . . . . . 

! Norway 

; Two Sicilies . . 

^nstiian Terri toiic's . . 

: Purt#;.^a,^, Azores, and iMaueira ... . . 

; lv.cyi»t 

! Entish*\\ est India Islands and Jliitish Uiimna.. 

■ Aden 

: Uihndtar , , , . 

, Iloivu K(tn,^^ 

Uliina (exclus’ve of ilon^^ Kon.e:) 

]ius.sia, Sontliern I’orts 

Uliannel Islands 


Jlan<*\er 

Ohlc'iihiircj 

St. Thomas . . ... 

rUhili 

llelfcium 

fonian Inlands 

Australia 

Ureeee 

llritish Possessions in South Afric^i 

JMewklenhur^ 

IMi^aiay (Monte Video) . . . 

Bremen ... 

^ATjreria* . 

Tail^'tik 

Buenos Ayres 

Other tv»nntrie.s 


Total 



0701,427 


102,770 

477,o-s7 

17r>,07:5 

:i74,7:ni 

17:5,001 

tOD.UM) [ 

i(;o,i(>i 

:is 4 ,o(>:i j 

14.7,220 

27n,P)(; j 

i:50,<,S2 

:ios,7()7 i 

120, OSS 

27:5, 2S7 ; 

117,200 

l‘)o,74s 1 

01,101 

i(;2,:5ii j 

N.7,101 

isd.us i 

si,sr>o 

IJlDvS.IJ) [ 

so, 112 

1 d),.V>I j 

0S,2.72 

i2<;.:>42 1 

01,1.70 

1 HI, 127 ! 

:>s, 170 

i:5i)V2ls , 

.7:5, i:5i 

ii<;,i>7h ! 

.70,200 

1 12,})42 

I .71,10:5 

1 P2,.V)r> 

4S,001 

‘td,.572 

1 1:5,000 

7'“', 122 

1 12,1:51 

7sdMM 

I :5:>,oo7 

77,17,0 

i :57,202 

7I,s.7‘) 

j .‘5.7, 074 

(;7,2o:5 

' :5:5, 10s 

(;o, 2 o:j 

' :5:5,i(;o 

O.-cOliO 

; :50,.7S1 

Os,(57o 

j 2s,. 7.7:5 

(;:5,oi;2 

20,OS0 

:»o,o:io 

j 24,002 

40,720 

1 20, .701 

47,074 

20,47.7 

;5(>,iio 

10,N22 

24, SOI) 

1(;,;702 

;52,104 

1:7,240 

2(;,8sl 

14,771 

:50,221 

1:5, .702 

20,r)7s 

I2,H00 

IN, Nil 

12,107 

2.7,707 

11,721 

27,OOS 

1 1,;504 

14,(>20 

10,4.70 

]r>8,o;57 

77,07:5 

7,074,071 

£3,144,4:74 


Table 
Hbowiiig 
the ct)un- 
tries to 
wliich oui 
t;oal.s are 
now o.\ 
]M)?'tod, 
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The principal quantity of the coal which we export 
our export is uscd for thc purposcs of steam and railway navi- 
pjation, and for gas-licjliting in Ihe continental cities. 
There can ho no question that, if we refused to allow 
thc free export of our coal, it would lead to the 
workin<? of coal-fields to a much greater extent 
abroad, and to our consc(\uent disadvantage. It may 
ho here observed, that thc same class of arguments 
which apjdies lo duties on the export of coals apply 
to duties on the export of our machinery. As far 
hack as 1831, Sir llohert IVel well ohserved u])()n the 
subject : — 

“ As regards tlic export of machinery, the I egislalure has no 
(lisfirctioii to exercise, as it cuiniot prevent the caress of the 
artisans ])y ^vhora machinery is made. Foreign countries 
become acquainted with the power and value of our maeliiiiery, 
and desire to purcliasc from us. We rehisc to sell, except upon 
such terms as, in point of fact, amount to a prohihitiori. What 
follows? Temptations arc held out to our artisans and me- 
chanics to emigrate to those countries, for the purpose of 
instructing the inhabitants in thc art of constructing thc 
inacliinery of which wc previously had the exclusivu monopoly. 
Thc danger is obvious. Our monopoly cannot be retained; 
because, if we refuse to sell machinery to foreign countries, 
foreign countries, through thc medium of our own artisans, 
will make it for themselves. Wc have therefore no discretion. 
It is better that wc should manage our domestic manufacture 
of machinery by allowing a free export of it, than that wc 
should continue thc prohibition, and thereby encourage the 
emigration of the manufacturer.” 

It is remarkable that Sir Robert Peel, who gave 
utterance to these wise observations in 1834, should 
have failed to sec, in 1842, that it is better A’^^e should 
manage our oavu collieries by allowing a free export 
of coal, than that we should prohibit such export, 
and thereby encourage the working of foreign coal 
mines. 
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The passenger IrfifUe, of wliieli a large share of the 
coasting trade of London was formerly composed, 
has, since the construction of railways, largely left 
the Thames for outports, 8iill, hoAvever, a consid('r- 
ahle stcamhoat tranic continues on the river, and the 
coasting trade of London has Ix'on largely developed 
in what is called the “ short voyage ” trade — a com- 
merce which extends beyond the coniines of our own 
shores. This hag been already refern'd to in another 
.])ortion, of this work, so that little wanains to be said 
coneerning the coasting trade of London. Thai it 
will increase Avith the general commerce, the wealth, 
and the j)opulation of tins great city is inevitable. 
It must alw*ays form a large i)r()])ortion of her Imsi- 
ness, and a fertile source oi‘ her profitable enterprise. 
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{ 

; 

Hn.stli'.s 

•I’J.OOO 


IS , 000 ; 

.'1,000 ! 

;(.7i,ooo 

2.7,000 , 

(Ji-i'asc 

— 

— 

1 


17,000 

1,000 

HkIc.s 

i,s'{,:.oo(i 

i<i|,(MI(l 

■' 2.(i0l,(»00 j 

s;t7,000 

.'(,.711,000 

!».>l,0(t0 

Huiii.s . 

•* 0,000 

— 

t ! 

t 

i.'H.om) 

4()<M) 

I.siii^^lii.s.-' 

21,000 


;:j,ooo 

• 2,(M)0' 1 , 

.S.7,0(n» 

^^)00 

,Skin,s iiiiil I'lij . 

.‘(71,001) 

.S 1,000 

1 (■.(). 000 ; 

200,000 

1,112,000 

.7:*(;,()oo , 

SlKtllp* 


— 

1 * *• 1 

+ ; 

2.S0,00O 

4s,(i0(« 

Talluw 

l,:(*2!),0(>ft 

t'1,000 

1 1,. 7 : 12 , 000 I 

15,000 

4 014.000 

2(5,000 

Tn-lh 

.7.S,OOU 

21,000 

j (I.;, 000 • 

20,000' 

;« 2 ,ooo 

10.7.000 

Wav, 

.71,000 

1 ::2,iHtf) 

1 . 7 . 7,000 1 

yy.ooo^ 

100,000 

(»l,0lf.» 

'Whalt-nn.s 

j 7t>,o0o 


' ;;.’i,ot4) ; 

O.OOtt' 

J S2,00U 

22,000 

^ ! 

Tula) ut Aiiiiiial i’luOiii'i 

1 

y, 017,000 

1 aOO.OOO 

1 

j 5,200,000 

J ^ J 

I,1SS,0()0 

*• » 

10,41(1,000 

1, Si:;, 000 j 


h;jl Jiii.lt 0 1 


1 >•<.! r 

iiumrraUal 





TABLE No. II. — ronfimietl. 


i 


i).- HU IA1 

Vam-k. 


Ill Al, YaIA'1. 

ARTICIJX 

is:)0 ; 

ISOO 

1S<10. 1 

• 

Iiu 7 »oi'ts. 

■ ' 

Kxj»i>rl.s. 

llll]Kil4h. ! 

1 

Mxi>url.s 

llll1N>lt.S 

liApiUl'. 1 

RAW M VT Klil A LS -«■<>« M 

\ AKiors 

£ 

£ 

^ 1 


i £ 

^ i 



:;,o<M) 

140,000 

;( 0 ,ooo 

17I,00|» 

141. (M)0 

Cojk • 

71.000 



110,000 

1.7.000-' 

1.7S,000 

22,000 

(InUii I't'iclin 

17,000 

_ 

1 

t 

Kil.OOO 

i.,000 

<M| 

ii, {•’.<>,000 

:{72,<KM> 

:‘.,11:{.(KM» 

500.000 

' 5,453,000 

1 ,028,000 

l‘if < )i .'Mill r.»r 

^20,000 


111.000 

S.OOO*' 

2I2,(Mk0 1 

12.000 

4S,000 

- 

'lO.OOO ' 

— 

.‘{23,000 I 

_ 

. • « - 

nt»,o<»o 


270,001) i 

1 <1,000'' 

i.S2.000 

)0.0(K) 

'I'uijH'UllUr 

ills, 01)0 

_ 

o:;,ooo i 

— 

so. ooo 



TiiiiIkt . . 

i,*j(;‘»,aoo 

.1.000 

1,021 ooo i 

.‘;s,ooo 

, 10,. 770. ooo j 

ni.ooo 1 

I)(i. l-(;in(\\nui|>- miiI_\ 

i.:ii,(Too 

l.,000 

:{ia.,<M»0 ] 

10,000'' 

' 'o-io.ooo i 

2(;.o(Mi 

Tol.ii «il ^inoii.s . 

•i.or.OjOOo 

:{07,IK»(1 

0,2S1,<M)0 j 

710,<M)0 

is, 2 i<;,ooo i 

i,‘{.s(;,ooo 



• 





Tiitcl i‘t lliuf' 

4!', 000,000 

12,002,000 

S4,02» ooo ' 

20,074,000 

100,200,000 

is, <*,78, ooo 

ACKiK. i/rriiVL T*Jt<> 



- 




hlA'I'j (lint uln'iiill/ 







< II Ulllti nil'll) 







Animai.s- InirSloilc 





> 


III J W-i 

;*,,(too 






7”,, ooo 


( )\C1I, ( 'ow.s, A'f . 

011,000 


101,000 



1 ;73.{.00(' 


Siii'i']) ;iTm 1 l4iiiilih 

* .".L’,000 


71,000 


1 .5.)4,000 

— 

Tuliil o**' Slut k . 

1(»0,000 

- 

2;'.2,000 

- 

' 2,140,00) 


Pinrimiiii-' — 







tniii liiiiiih . . . 

701,000 

7,(»oo 

7'U,0<M) 

2.000' 

poo, 005 

2,000 

Hi**'! . 

I2:),ooo 


211.<MM) 

17,000’' 

tl.s.ooo 

2 .s ,000 

liitHo , . 1 

4sl,000 

— 

i, 2 .{:’.,ooo 

l.tKH)^ 

4 , 07 s, 00 <) 

10,000 


.T{0,000 

7,<»oo 

vsr»s,ooo 

10,001”' 

1,508,000 

22,000 

. . . 

.‘{.•},000 

— 

f 

— 

i;-.),ooo 


l-'Kli 

70,000 


4S0,<MK) 

14,000" 

:{()(>, ooo 

11,000 

R.ih1 

l5:!i,000 

— 

201»,000 


587,000 

1,000 

I'lirk 

ilo 0 ,v )00 

1 — 

i 104,0<H» 1 

1 — 

400,000 
u.3,000 i 

»- 

I’uiiJI ly, <! niic, A'c 

— 

i 

! f j 


— 

Tolnl riovirtKiiis . 

Il,‘i01»,0oo 

I 1,000 

1 4,015,000 I 

4 1,000 

.8. ‘HO, ooo 

74,000 

Kooi* -t'oinwnii - 

# 

1 





Wlic:il 

o,:{07,o'y 

1 ‘1,000 . 

1 


/ir.,55l,0<H) 

14,000 

OtlH ‘1 kind.s (>1 Com <iii«l \ 
(Jraiu 1 

W’hmI. iiK-al imkI Flour 

4,OS;{,000 

I 22,001) 1 



j 10,7.71,000 

5,000 

l,S0f.,0<»0 

i i:t,ooo f 

IO,01>H,000 

17,000 

\ 4,321,000 

7,000 

<.)tluT IviJids ol Moiil \ 

and Flour j 

1,000 

: - 1 



1 1 4 .‘{,000 

i - 

PiCalors . . , 

0(»S,0<»0 

— 

279,000 

— 

1 '{7.000 

i ~ 

Total of CoMiuioii 

I2,ori7,o<io 

44,000 

ii»,:i77,uoo 

17,000 

1,800,000 

, 20,000 I 

t’/in flu Tiiiincnl — 


1 



. 

' 7.‘!,000 ^ 

Cint)* 

11 2, <100 

I r> 2 ,ooo 

220,000 

S7,0OO 

2S7,000 


t’ollrf 

:i,l72.<»00 

701,000 

5,10.s,000 

2,s.)2,000 

1 2,743,000 

[ 1,440,000 

l-'i lilt 

8SO,000 

i 72,000 

i,;i4 1,000 

001,000 

'j 2,;{f! 1,000 

281,000 


21,000 


2.7«,000 

— 

1 .7i;f),ooo 

'! 1,027.000 

; 10,000 

hue . •* , 

OCiO.OOO 

I • 24.s,000 

l,i4.S,O0O 

1,172,000 

! 787,000 


it»;*,ooo 

i li),ooo 

^fi2,000 

25, 000'- 

", 150,001) 

1 1 4,000 

Si>u-oS • - - 

7 r»:{.ooo 

; 0ii0,(H»fl 

071,000 

1,00.7,000 

173,00(1 

313,000 

Sn^iir , 

JO. 107,000 

j 1,1.S2,0(MJ 

i:;, 170,000 

S0.'1,000 

’ 1 2,81 {), ooo 

470,000 

Tea 

0,071,000 

I 772,000 

S,H0.5,000 

i, 2 r>s,ooo 

' 0, 01 2,000 

1 055,000 

Total of Tro)*i( al 

21^2.77,000 

j :i,74G,«0 

1 

j :u,738,000 

7,503,000 

i 27,141,000 

j 4,o;{S,<)0<r i 

^ Total id I’utvisniii.s, ) 

Food auil 'JViiiueal \ 

H 0 , 7 s:i,ooo 

• 

j ^'{.KOl.OOO 

i 55,i:;o,ooo 

7,054,000 

57,RO‘.),000 

0,1 {{8,000 

« 

I’.'.ljiimli’d 


t Not t’uunieratcd 


V 
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TABLE No. II. — continued. 


i 

1 


Official 

Valul. 

' 

! 

Rf.at Vai.t'e. 

Ain’ICLES 1 

JS50 1 

ISOO. ' 

1800. 

I 

linjiort.s 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports 

Imiiorts 

, Exports. 

AGUICULTl’KAL J’ltO- i 


1 





DUCJ’^ — (ontniiuU. 1 

.€ 

£ ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

('hu’flj/ Mfdiciinil . 







Ujiik, TVnuian . . 

1 l.S,0(lO 

sil 000 

I•^.S,000 

201.000 

1.57,000 

209,000 

(-'icaiii (i1 '1 iiitai 

IM.OOn 

— 

*1.8,00(1 



•J( (0,000 

— 

Luiuoru-c iiont, 

.'iO.OOO 

— 

J l.s,ooo 

53,000- 

oa.ooo 

37,000 


100,000 

50,000 

141,000 

!♦ 3,000 

>,000 

;^',oo() 

. . . 

— 

— 1 

t 

t 

I'lO.OOO 1 

91,000 


;{:ti,0(Mi 

150,0(50 1 

5‘JS,00(i 

90 . 000 * 

1,405, *100 1 

24.5,(ff)0 

Total . . 1 

7i:{,ooo 

L'(;.S,000 ! 

l,02w,000 1 

, iso.ooo 

j.ls-j.oon 1 

014.000 

V’ \ lUOUH -- j 


i 

j 


1 


Cu.'iiio . . , . t 

],1«9,000 

•Jl'O.OOO j 

l.tlt.ooo 

205.000 

1.55S,0(»» 1 

225,000 1 

Si‘»m1s . . . . 1 

•J*J! 1,000 

L'9,(‘00 

• 1,LS1,000 1 

‘270,000 

.5,.5.5:J,(iOO ' 

1 

'J’tital of Jgnciiltnral \ i 
7 V(J(/h(( . . . , 1 j 

.'19,00:1, (too 

4,:rJ7,0OO j 

5i»,5.s:i,ooo ! 

« 

.8,015.000 

751, .'532, 000 

. 5 , 700,000 1 
, 1 

MANUFACTL HKH 


1 





Tkxth r. •— 


1 




1 

(.’ottOll (looils 

499 000 

i.*i'7,000'l 

7.81,000 

f 191,000 

(759,000 

1.39,000 1 

,, ^aiii . . 

:i 1,000 

44,000 t 

1 1 1 3,000 

o'^tooo 

I'iinlu’OKlovv . . . 

i.;o,ooo 

01,000 

1 11,000 

0 000' 

t»4,000 

, 4,000 

Han and CJoals’ Wool , 

j<;o,ooo 

15(»,000 

491,000 

2:5:{,(n>o 

401 , oim 

" 23.3,000 

. . . . 

.S 1,000 



10.000 

— 

; 57,000 

2,000 

iiiniMi 

fo.tKlO 

1.5,000 

9.3,000 

8,000 

] 05,000 

8,000 

Oil (’loth .... 

- 

- 

t 

t 

i 1.5,00(1 

1,000 

Silk . 

•J, t: 10,000 

],‘J555,000 

,3.119 000 

271,000 

, ::.3H,ooo 

221,000 

Woollni (loods . . . 

08*..' 000 

lL'7,OO0 

l,:5s 1,000 

‘J(.|,000 

, 1,112,000 

2(),(H>() 

,, Yarn 

4 9,000 

— 

4oS,00o 

‘J.OOO* 

473,000 

2,000 

Total of Text ill* . ' 

4, I:jS,000 

i,so:k5‘oo 

0, ttl.(,000 

7.57,000 

' 0,.89.T,000 

7.3(),()O0 1 

Yauioos: - ! 





' i 


Ik-ailsaml lUijdosof lJ]a''S | 

4 : 5,000 


t 

t 

' 187,000 

.85,000 j 

|{(»ok.s .... 

.{li,000 

1 1 

5.3,000 

3,000* 

01,000 

.5,00(1 1 

(’jioutrljouf’ . . . 

— 


208,000 

21,000' 

7.5,000 

8,000 1 

rloi'Us anil Watolu’s . . 

174,000 

— ! 

50.5,000 

11,000* 

5(515,000 

11,000 1 

I'oir Tloiies, Ac ... 

/»0,000 

— 

i:«.,ooo 

4,000* 

' 15.5,000 

4 000 ! 

Flowers, Aiiilicial . . 

— 

— 

+ 

t 

1115,000 

1,000 ! 

(ilass of all kinds 

i'*j;{,ooo 

80,000 

8.31, 0(\ 

t \ 

100,000 

; ‘2455.000 

29,000 

Jiatsand llonnctsof StraAV 

1.000 

— 

t 

10(1,000 

9.3. ()(*-) 

Leather Loots and Shoes 

100,000 

— 

Tj:kooo 

lo.diar 

;i 1 l.s.ono 

19,000 

(IIOM'S ... 

SL',noo 

— 

15555,000 

7,000* 

570, 000 

25,000 

Wusieal Instruments . j 

.'■m,000 

— 

J To, 000 

— 

1 180.0(11) 

— • 

Oil Seeil Cake ... 

•.19.5,000 

— 

(;oi,ooo 

l,O00» 

I'i 911, ()()() 

2 000 

l’ie(nn‘s ... 


1 

t 

t 

j‘ 7 7,000 

•2 (100 

Tlatling of all kinds 

IS, 000 

I — 

+ 

t 

1 191 000 

.3^lO0 

Slants 

.SI 0,000 

795,000 

991,000 

1,. 301, 000 

1 ‘J nOii.dOO 

(5.54,000 

Tohaeeo, Manntaetuicd 

•.'4.000 

1 •JO, 000 

1 

i t 

;■ ‘.'S3.0(io 

' 1,201, .11 10 

1.51,000 

YVine 

l,o.;.s,ooo 

; 349,000 

1,410,000 

j 417,000 

I 7(51,000 

Yeast 

— 

' — 

! 

1 

j' 181,000 

• 

Total of Various 

‘J, 9 1.5,000 

i l,‘J‘J; 1,000 

j .5.2-Jl 000 

1 1,944 000 

‘ 10,55.53,000 

I 1,85(5, 000 

Total oj Mtmv fact a res 

7.1055,000 

I .".,0512,000 

1 

11,71 4,7100 

•2,721,000 

!' ^7,‘2lt>,0(l« 

1 2, .'*90,0*0 

UNENUMERATEJ) 1 





i 

« 

AKTKM.ES J 

4,.'iS:5,000 

l,.5:{.5,000 

9,141.000 

2,37.5,000 

7,003,000 

• 1 , 000,000 

, Total of ai l kinus. 

] 00,409,000 

21,874,000 

^.1,730,000 

4 : 4 , 5 : 18,000 

« 

210, .531, 000 

*‘2.s, 0.30, 000 ; 


libtnnatcd. 


+ fTot cnuiycratpd 
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TAIJLK No. III.-KXl’ORTS OF DOJIHSTIC PRODrOE, &<■. 

§ 

The Dkclaued Vau'e of the I^uiscipal axi> otiieu Ahtki.es of Buitish am> luisii 

l*llOI>l’OE AM> MAMJFArTUHES EXPOHTEl) FROM THE UNITED KiNODOM IH UIXO THE 

Years ]s."0 axd ISCO. 


1 


isoo 


18.‘.0 

isoo 

1 MAnT'FAI’TE'KKS 

j Ti \ rti.i. 
j Ciiflim 

% 1 Insu re , R:u Ac 

1 i’uni 

► • 

£ 

l,ft;{,i)uu 

O.ovM.cnn 

4o,:i 10,000 
1,712,000 
9,871,000 

MANUI'ACTUHLS 
VAnn.rs vnniniiml 

Matheinatie.il and (>}itieal ) 
lush (iinenl'i 1 

Miisii-al instinnienls 

£ 

:: .,000 

so, 000 

£ 

(.0,000 

14.1,000 

j TdIrI (if Col toll 


.M,9:d»,000 

I’ainleis’ aid (’nli.nn is’ ) 
M.iteiials . . j 

iVihinien . . 

I’late. .JewelleiN, aiiil | 
W.ltldies . 1 

IMattnit- lor H.its (d i 
SliaAv, Ae . . 1 

I’lekles ami S.im’es , . 

Sail pel re(Mdi lied m I'niled \ 

K mm loin 1 

Soap 

Sod.i 

Spoils . . . 

Stationeiy , . . 

Siif-avs 

Ti lejrpaphie Appar.atns 
Tniin'i.\ and Tin mu s’ Wares 
I’lnlnelltis and I’ara.suib . 

218,000 

47.1,009 

j • liiiii‘11 : (loiiilh 

1 iMIlo, T.iiu' TIim'.'kI, A«‘ 

! 

;{.'.s",no(i 
.•:.''iS,non 
SM,( inn 

4. rri.iioo 
:{7o.ooo 
J,. SOI ,^100 

ol.OOO 

280,000 

.80,000 

129,009 

^ Total III Linen •. ^ 

4,S-i.S,(i(i() 

(>,0(m,ooo 

102,000 

1:18,000 

40.000 

201,000 
.".80,000 
.’.9,000 
408,11(10 
:ir., 111)0 

28.000 
8.;,ooo 

41,900 

210,000 

99,090 

2.19,000 
901,00(1 
2SI> 00(1 
7.19 Olio 
2:!(.,iiJ0 
2:52, 000 

, Silk (J.mhK . ) 

' ^ aili (nil Inilini; t1ii*(»\\ n) 1 

1,1’ ;■»(., mm 

( 1 SS7,OO0 
i SJ(.,000 

1 AViii'lleil • (eimi.s (clltelVil 1 
1>\ llie inece) j 

nutn, li,\ 1 lie Mini 

Ditlo, lloMen, Ae 

Yam m . 

• 

.^),:{M,(i(in 

il.ss;; nun 
:!ff.,onn 
L I '.‘J, nun 

I 7,(»97,000 
■ 1, 102,000 
o .7,000 
. :{,si 1,000 

Total 4|f Woollen . . 

ln,(Hl,onu 

i 10,000, 0()0 

' 128,90(1 

\ iiiion.sinaile up . Appaiel | 
a ml Slops 1 

j lla1u'nlashei,\, Ae 

910,0.10 

J, 170,000 

1 2.i:.o,oo(i 

i i,oo;.,ooo 

'IdtitJ of rurii)}tt,\ 
j Manulitrluii'ii . .j 

0,8.*i8,0()0 

14,7i:sOO(> 

! METALS, A( 11 NW U( ) L G JTT . 

! Coal, CiiideiK, and Cnlm . 

('op]>ei .... 

Iron and .Steel ... ! 

Tji’ad . I 

Salt 

' Spelter or Zinc . ! 

Till . . . . 1 



I’lifiihiffi ijih Jlhnnt- ) 
/lulunit . j 

4n,7i;-,no() 

K‘l,l,‘19,000 

i,':i:>.ooo 

002,000 

.'{,.sr.,ooo 

.‘kS7,000 
21,000 1 
221,000 
12:., 000 1 

2,.'! 10,000 
7.10,000 
8,292 000 1 
701,900 1 

120.090 I 

.*{.1.8,000 i 

902.090 i 

MirrAti-ii': ■ 

JO ass .mil Copjn r 

fiUlllv 

Hanmaiv and Cullen . 
lion . . 

Maeliineix • Sti am en;.;ines 
Ditto, otlier Kinds . 

Tin . . 

• 

L.'ild.ooo ! 2,o;{.s,ooo 

201,000 j ;;.‘{.-!.ono 

2,«:41,i>90 ' .'1,771,000 

L.■•o■»,ooo ' :{..si;2,ooo 

(’.IS, 000 
914,0^ 

2.000.000 

1, Ml 1,000 

* Total of rini'7'mnj]il\ I 

1 Ml tats, ft r . . 1 ' 

0, .’^•79, 099 ! 

19, 89!*, 090 

'Intal Ilf Mrlal Mniiu ) 
Jutiiws . . I 

7,079,000 

I.S.'H.'kOOO 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL 
PHODHCE not alieady 
nitodioned — 

Moises . ... 

Haei.n and flams . . 

Jlecf and Pork . . . 

Hntter 

Cheese 

Leather, Uiiwron*;ht . 

, Wool 

, T’l.sh, all HOI ts ... 



. _0_ . 

\ AI.-IOT’S • — 

A putlieeai les’ Wapes 

Ajri lenllnial Inijilenieuts 
Hecr amUAle 

Hleaelniii; Materials . . 

Hooks ... , . 

Hrirks* 

Caliitict and Upludsteryi 

.'loa.ono 

17.000 

:>.'.o,noo 

19.000 

229.000 

11.000 

102.000 

:.9:(,ooo 

2 7 '.,000 
l,.%0s,000 
97,000 
49.'., 000 
7.'.,000 
22.1,000 

88,000 
.18,000 
29,900 
211,000 
91,000 
182,000 
024. 000 

d.;s.ooo 

20.1,000 
288,999 
9:5, (»99 
r.:{8,()09 
129,990 
40;:, (mo 
.877,099 
5.14 0(l(t 

Candles , . 

('tionfehoue^ ^ml Gvtta) 
Terclia . ... f 

(K'liriajies of ,'ill sorts 
ConfeetuftnTy . 

Coidap- and ('aides 
K.artlieiiwgre and I’oredam 
"Giini»o\vd(*r . ... 

Glass and Glasswai’e . 

Hats o| all kinds f 
Leather- SfuldlejT and 1 
Harness f 

Do. othei .^anufaetnies 

98,000 

.S2,000 

2.19,000 
• 189,000 

; Total of Amvml Pio - ) 

1 lilt a ^ fh‘ . . jr 



J,:. 11,000 

.'{,17.8,909 

r.Looo 

::7,ooo 

1,01,000 

999.000 

20.5.000 

0 .'I0S,000 

i.m,ooo 

iJiliii 

KWDD 

1 Corn, Meal, and Kloiii 

ProMsioMs not otherwise) 
named . . j 

.is.ono 

.ir.,ooo 

211.090 

248,900 

UNENIIMERATED AHTI-) | 
CLES ) 1 

1,8.8.1,000 

.1,100,000 

^21,000 
:i0 :,0oo 

K y 18,000 

I,l07,t»00 ‘ 

% 

I TOTAfi EXPORTS OF) > 

, ALL KJNJ)S . . f j 

7l,:j(i7,ooo 1 
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TABLE No. IV.-GENERAL SHIPPING. 
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• A. 

Aiwi’-NTLKiSM, c*ils of, in tlio AVest 

. Imlii's, -^Ol, 

Afric.i, tr.uU* of, tliiown o}»oii, 121 ; 
tmdr with tin* \VcstCo.iHt, ; with 
the intcriiM-, ; Mr. 1 iivin;t?stom*’.'>i 
;icc«»\mt. 0.17 ; ciiloni^w <»f the AVe.st 
A’o.ist, 112; Montgomery Martin’s oh- 
servTiiions on, 443 n. 

Alfrfirl the Gieat, state of trade diirin" 
the rei;;n of, 7, 8 ; foundation for 
cjoiniiierce laid by, 8. 

Algeria, oui trade uith, 338, 

Almonds^ from Spain, 274. 

America^ disc<.»very of, 57 ; coloniza- 
tion of, 7U ; «»vir trade with, 300 et 
.vq. (*SVr Unitkd States, (teiitral 
America; North and South A in erica, 

^ &c’ ) 

Aun;ri(v.in colonies, contests with the, 
123; Stamp Act repealed, ib. \ tea 
duties resisted, 124-0; #refuse all 
British goods, 120 ; thelF indc]>end- 
ence declared by Congre.-^s, 120, 127 ; 
they privateers, 127 ; assisted by 
France, 127, 128. 

America, South, our trade with, 310 
seq ; exports uiid imports, 317- 
328 ; character of \mr exptirt trade, 

321 ; shipping employed by, 322 ; 

* trade with Paraguay and Patagonia, 

322 ; with Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, 
323-7. (Nrc Brazil, &e.) 

Angle-Braziliaft Steamboat Oompauy, 

. '^ 22 . 

Anglo-Saxons, state of trade under the, 
fl-8 ; their vessels, 7. 

Anne, Queen, condition of trade in the 
reign of, 112. 

Anson’s vo 3 'ige round the world, 110. 


Antw»‘rp, conimcreifd iinjmitaneo of, 
00 ; <le'^tro\ed by the Spaniards, 7<); 
its manuf.u-turiug indnstiy dispersed, 

ih. 

Ap|>;irel, e\])orts ()f, to Australia, 302 ; 
t<» the West Imlies, 413; to Noith 
Americ.i, 428. 

Ap}ih‘S imported from Belgium, 254, 
255. 

Aquitaine, concessions made to the 
merchants of, 24. 

Argol, from Portugal, 2f>8. 

“ Armed Neutrality,” 130. 

Arts aufl science, progress uf, Innp. 

George II. 121 ; temp. George 111. 134 . 
Athelstun, mdueci..ents to trade olIere<l 
by, 8. 

Austnilia, settlement of, 135 vt n.; our 
trade with, 381; exiiorts ami im- 
jants, ib. [Sec Ni;w South Walks, 
A'iotokia, South Aumtualia, AVkst 

AusriiALiA, Ac.) 

Austria, <*ur trado with, 282 rt »eq. 
Azores, our trade with the, 27 1- 


B. 

Bacon, imported from Hamburg, 243 ; 
sent to Austral i-i, 393. 

Baffin’s Bay, diseovery^ of, 80. 

Bahama Islands, fruits of the, 410; 
wu'eekiiig on the coast of the, 4 1 1. 

Baltic, timber trade of the, 232, 233; 
injurious effects of the duties on 
timber, 419. 

Bank of England establishe*!, lOG. 

P»ank of Scotland, 107. 

Bunking established in London, 93 ; il.s 
gn'at sncecss, 94. 
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B.irbarv i*oaKt, »>iir trnfb* with tlio, (il, 

Bitrii.-iby, Thomas, liis i>roj»osal f«»r tho 
promotion of trade*, 02, 0". 

Ilarons, tith* (>f, apitliod to 1 airinesses, 

Bcckci, (Tilbcrt, notifies <if, lo n. 

Beeket, Thomas a, l>io;.Uai)hiciil luitices 

of, 1 r> V. 

Bede, liis elesenjitioii of lj<»iidon and 
its commerce, 4. 

Bel|niuiii, oiir trade with, 251 ft n^q. ; 
her illiberal policy the cause of her 
inferiority, 251, 252; Ijord Vahner- 
HtoiTs statement rcsjiecting onr trade 
with, 252 ; our imjiorts from, in ISdO, 
254,255; our exports to, 255; honn* 
manufactures and foreign goods cx- 
j)orte<l to, 25f), 257. 

Belize, trade of, 417. 

Bencoolen, British settlement a1, 34«> 

Bergen, fish trade of, 222. 

Berwick, trade of, frnqt. Henry II. IG 

Billingsgate, diitit*s imposed on vesstd^ 
arriving at, 10; again made the 
Ilythe of London, 50 ; an ancient 
landing-place, 130; fish trade of, 
4.53. 

Bolivia, our trade with, 327 ; imj>oris 
from, ift. 

Bonded warehouses, permitted in 1 803, 
153; facilities afforded thereby, 154. 

Boracic acid, from Tuscany, 278 ; 
brought from the lagoons near JVlontc 
('erbole, ih. 

Bor(h*aux, couc^essions made to the mer- 
chants of, 24. 

Boston, in America, deprived of its 
])rivilegeH as a port, 12G, 

Bonlle, JVlarq. de, recaptures St Kus- 
tatia, 132. 

Bowyers, the, 52. 

Brabant, trade of, iewp. Henry VI. 38. 

Brazil, first voyage to, G1 ; our trade 
with, 3il7 ft »fq.; her productions, 
317-310. 

Brazil Avood, from Mexico, 313,. 

Bretagne, trade* of, tfmp. Henry VI. 38. 

Brewing inono])oly e.-.tahlished, 90 

Brihted, trade of, fern]}. Henry 11. 15. 

Britain, early tradci of, 4 ft .scq. ; under 
the Uomaus, 5 : under flu* Saxon.-?, 
(). (Sec England.) 

Britons, art of working gold and silver 
ornaments understood by the, 7 «. 

Buenos Ayre.s, our trade with, 310. 

Butter, imported fn>m Holland, 218; 
from Belgium, 251, 255 ; sent to 
Australia, 303. 

Buttons, eagerly .purchased by the 
Siamese, 312 «. 


C. 

Cauot, John, hi.s expedition to New- 
foundland, 57. 

C.ibot. Sebastian, promoter of the Arctil^ 
expedition, 01 cf n. 

C.'dais, loss of, 60 ; advantages to tr.ule 
tlu-iicc arising, GO, G7. 

California, our intercourse wdth, 307. 

Canada, our tra<le with, 119 ; its timliei* 
and corn tra<le, 410-421 ; her im- 
ports and exports, 421, 422 ; her <1*0 
fi<*iency of pt>pnlatiou, 423. 

Canals, eonst, ruction of, 122. 

Canl,on, difficulties attending trade with; 
190. 

Canvngs, William, the einiiicnt iner 
chaiif., 4.5. 

C.i])e Breton, exports tt>, 427. 

of Oond Hojie, our trad^ with. 
377 ; imjiorts and ex]>orts, 378, 3S0 . 
w'ool, wines, hides,* \e. from, 378- 
o8o. 

Cariboo, the gold-fields of, 434 rf set/. 

Carpets, from Turkey, 201, 292. 

(Jartliaginiaiis, tlieir trade with JMtam. 
4. 

Call Jo, trade Ai, with Denmark, 221 
22.5; consumption of in Lc'uli^n, 
22.5; from Monti* Video and ihn’iio-. 
Ayres, 3,1 0. 

Celebes, our tr.'idc with the, 313; the 
Duleli in the, ih. 

Centra] Amenca, our trade with, .311 ; 
her exports and imports, 31 1 , ‘H i, 31 5. 

Ceylon, our trade with, 3/1 ; imports 
and exports of, 373, 374 ; rapid in- 
eieaso of trade with. 373, 375; the 
ports of, 375. ^ 

Cliarlcmagiie, his letter to King OflU 
concern iug English mcreliunts, tJ. 

Charles Ib^hi.s arbitrary measures pre- 
judicial trade, 101 ; seizes the 
charters and franchise.^ of Lond m, 
101, ]05. 

(3iarler grant(*d to the City of LiVndnii 
by William the Conqueror and his 
siiccessoiv, 11-13; granted to foreign 
merchants, a.d. 1303, 24-27: its 

necessity and value, 27. 

Charters nf the City seized, 104; re. 
stored, lOG. 

Cheap-stow^ mentioned by King Alfred, 
4 11, 

Cheese, imported from Holland, 248 ; 
sent to Australia., 303. , « 

Chester, trade of, fnup. Henry IF. 15. 

Chili, our ti-ado with, 323, 324 ; imjiorts 
and expoHs from. 324-32G. ' 

Diika, our trade* with, 1,S0 H arq. ; 
Parliamentary report on, 102-S. 
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Cigars, imports of, 41*2; clifFereneos in 
their estimated value, ih. 

Cinnamon, monopoly of, from Ceylon, 
371. 

Ciinlcrs imj)ortcd into lioiidon, ami 
entered at the coal market, 400. 

Cimpie Torts, eail^’^ eommeice of, 11. 

Cistei eiaii monks, loss of their trade in 
shee}», ‘20, ‘21. 

Citizenship, (pialiti cation of, established 
by trade, 8*2. 

City canal, failure of the, 100, 

Ci/il war, trade tjf liondon during the, 
1>2. 

ClcK'ks im]>orted from Kolland, 210. 

Clorks and watches fnn'A Fiance, 2(»4. 

Cloth workers* (*oiii])ai)y established, 
30 u. 

Coal, a duty laid ou the export of, 00 ; 
of iSo\a Seotia. 420, 138; wt»rlve<l in 
Kiigli'ud by the ancient Ihitons, 
lloinaiis, and Saxons, 4 G2, 4<i3 ; lir.*^ 
sent to LoiVd<)’\ but its use forbid- 
den, 4l>3 ; first burdened with taxa- 
tion, tivfp, Charles 1. 404 ; yield »»f 
the eoal-tields of iiiiglaml and other 
countries, 405 : present uses of, 400; 
sale of by meoaiireinent, 400, 407 ; 
by weight, 4t)7 ; n<»w ^lupplied to the 
j^iotTO]>olis, 408, 400; average prices 
of, 470 extent of our coal-fields, ih. ; 
soii'rees of the HU])])ly of to London, 
471, 47-; relative cost of froiglit by 
sea and railway, 473 ; advantiiges 
ti> the eoiisiimer of the supplies by 
rail\\‘/i^', 471 ; quantity composing 
the Ijoiidon supjily, 472 ; probable 
ibiratimi of the sujqdy of Oreat 
lliitain, 478 ; a jiliysical liirrit to, 
ih. n. ; export duties on, 470 ; ex]>ort 
of to foreign countries, 480 ; argu- 
ment against olir exj>ort duty, 481. 

Coabminiug, on the ph\!»ical limits to, 

47H-«. ■■ * 

Coa\-tradc of Fiiglaiid, €48; screw 
steamers einployoil in tlie, 475. 

Coasting trade of Fngland aii<] JiOiidon, 
i f seq, ; niiinbcr of ships em- 
ployed ill the 17*2, 174 ; its great 
imjx)! tance, 448 et acq ; its coiii]>e- 
titioii with railways, 450 ; its exteu- 
, sion, 451 ; not ]irejudicod by foreign 

* coni]»etit loll, 452. 

Cochineal fr«>m Mexico, 313. 

^Cockayne’s jiatent, <li.sputes uith Hol- 
laiJd respecting, 83. • 

Colfee, cultivation of at Cordon, ai^d 
^i oat sui>i>ly from, 37*2, 373 ; con- 
sumption of in England, 373, 373 
vJfe. 

Coinage, debased, 1^; charges agaflist 
the Jews for adulterating the, ih. 


Colbert, the French minisfer, 10); en- 
courages arts and maiiiifaetures, ih. 

Ctdlier docks projected, lOS, 101). 

(’olliers called “cats.” 110 n.; their 
ratfs of profit, and the competition 
to which they are exposed, 470, 
477. 

Ctdogne merchants established their 
** <Jild-hall,” in London, 19. 

Colonial produce exported to Holland, 
*2.50. 

Colonial trade, nuniber of ships eni- 
]>loycd in the, 172. 

Colonies of tlreat Britain, geneial view 
of the, 4 45 ; summary of tlieir tr.ule 
and commerce, 4 10, 417. 

(kdoni/ation, fem/t. Jus. 1. 79, 80. 

CJolumbia, BntisJi, our trade with, 30S ; 
probable etlect of the gold d i.^coveries 
in, 4*23; on its iiiteiiial co nxiiuiiica- 
tions with C’auada, 424 ; description 
and ju’ospccts of, 432; the gold dis- 
coveries in, 43*2-7 ; official reports 
on the gold-lields of 433-438; pro- 
bable CiuTiscqnencos of the gold tlis~ 
coveries, 438, 439 ; commeiieomeiit 
of our trade with, 411. 

Columbia river, gold discoveries in, 
43*2. 

C‘olumbus, his discovery of America, 
57 et 7i 

Ciimmerco of l^iondon, 1 ef saj. ; advance 
oi\ Eliz. 75 ; treaties of, tvmp. 

this. J. 82; progress of, temp. George 
11. 121 ; rajnd developmeiii of in 
1792-93, 135, 130; the great dawn 
of, 3f>l. {»S'ec LoNno^ Fokkion Thadk, 
and Tk.vde and f I ommkiu'j;.) 

Commercial Dock Comjiany, 1.55 n. 

Commonwealth p,;i*iod of tlie, 94, 95. 

Companies of the City of Londou es- 
tablished, 30 ct n. 

CiUiscript applied to tlic citizens t»f 
Lomlon, 29, 30. 

Cook, ('jiptfiin, voyages of, 135. 

Copper mines of South Australia, 394 ; 
tJieir progress chcckt;d by the gold 
discoveries, 394. 

Copper <ire from Bolivia, 327. 

Cork from Portugal, 20>S. 

Corn, exportation of prohibited, fmij/. 
Bich. 1. 18 ; iuqiorted fi-(>m Spain, 
275; from Turkey, 291, 292; from 
Egypt, 294, 295 ; from Canada, 421. 

Corn granaries in the Titrt of London, 
231. 

C«rn trade of Prussia, 229-2:12 ; of 
Galatz, 290. 

Cotton from Egypt, 294, 295 ; from 
America, 3ol, 302; increased growth 
of in India, 3(>0 ; objections to, :i01 ; 
prospects of the trade, io.; the West 
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India Islands iida 2 >tud for tho 
growili of, 40i». 

Cotton manufactures, market for in 
India, ZoS ; great falling off, 3^55 n . ; 
vast atnouut consumed in India, 

Cotton-spinning mills, numbers of 
erected, 135, 13f) //. 

Cromwell, Oliver, feeling of the citizens 
towards, Sbl 

< *nb«i, our trade witli, 329 ; imports and 
exports, if}. ; sliipiiiug of, 332. 

(*iilin, imported into Loudon, and 
entered at the coal market, 4 Hi). 

Customs’ duties first charged on €‘x- 
ports iu 12(>(», 21 ; temp. Klizabeth, 
7d?o ; effects of on trade, 152. 


Ih 

Haiuy produce from Fraiiee, 2GJ. 

Danish West India posst ssioiis, tra<le 
witli, 333. 

Dantzie, emr tmdo with, 228-230 ; 
i*ai)idly superseding Meiuel, 233 

Darien C’ompany formed, lo7 ; its diffi- 
enltics, ib . ; its disasters, 108. 

J >emnark, our trade with, 22*1 ; her 
imports, ib . ; cattle trade of, 224, 
225 ; exports to, 220. 

Diamonds, from JJi*azil, 318. 

7 liscoveiy, voj^ages of, 69 ; das. 7. 

79, SO. 

Doek Act, passed iu 1799, 14H. 

Docks of London, 147 et seq. ; ultimate 
result of the privileges granted to 
the, 1 50 ; cm tho south side of the 
Thames, 154; advantages of the 
general system of, KJO; railways and 
telegraphs in connexion with tlie, 1 60, 
1 f)l ; hydraulic machinery used at the, 
IGl, 162; accoininodations provided 
by till* companies, 162; ininiber and 
tniniagc of ships fie»juenting the, 
1 63 ; caxiitul ainl dividends of the 
companies, ib. ; their sanitary con- 
dition, and causes of sickness in the 
St.. Katherine’s and London Docks, 
164 ; othcial report as to the Kast and 
Westiudia and Vict(»ria Docks, 165; 
abortive projects for the construction 
of, 168, 169. 

Domestic produce, exports of, in 1850 
and 1869. 491. 

Douglas, (jovenior, his reports on the 
gold discoveries in Kritish Columbi: , 
434. 

D'^"' ly tratie of, 11. 

K.O, tho principal factory of tin* 
li.isterlings, 9. 

Drapers’ (’ompany established, 3<* m. 


Drugs, from llrazil, 319. 

1 )i in wich, trade of, tcm/K Henry 11. 15. 
lluteh, their expeditions in 1595- 
1598, 74 ; wav with the, 99, lUO; <if 
whicli the French take advantage, 
99 ; commercial jirosiierity of the, 
94 ; disputes with the, ib . ; war with 
the, 95-102 ; their commerce iii- 
terriiptcfl, in 17S0, by the British, 
129; their colonial pf*sKcssiou.s iu 
A.sia, 345 'it. (>Vr Hor.LAxn.) 

Dutch West India juissessioiis, trad<^ 
with the, 333. 

Dyeing, art of, temp. Henry TL 17. 
Dyers, foreign, encouragement to, 31, 
J>ye-woods of too We.st Indies, 499. 


j:. 

Fast, imports from the, 81, C'2 ; onr 
trade with tht*, 350 ct seq. 

East India Oomx»any, *7>rmation of the, 
74, 75 (see India); great increase of 
its trade, 82; carry on a most ex 
tensive tiaile, 97 ; their tyrannical 
treatment of Thos. Skinner, 97 ; posi- 
tion of the, 109 ; o]>]*osed tt» an ex- 
port trade to India, 351 ; their trade 
with India, 352 vf aeq . ; their eppo^ts, 
352-351 * their trade to India thiown 
open, 356. 

Kast India l)ock.s, construction of the, 
152; official report J•e8pecting the, 
1 65. 

Easterlings, their fir.^t settlcifeiit as 
merchants in London, 9; regulation.^ 
relating to them, ard their sr't.tlc- 
ment at the Steel j'ard, ib. ; foreign 
trade which followeil their settle 
iiieiit, 9, 10 : foreign tratlc in tls- 
hainks of the, 14. 

Ecuad(>r, pnr trade with, 327, 323. 

Edward ill,., the reign of, the grc.it. 
<l;uvn nf vhe fine arts and of com- 
merce, 30. 

Eels imjiorted from Holland, 248 

Egypt, our trade with, 294 ; her ini- 
j>orts and export.^, 29 4 296; hci 
uhi]>ping, 296. 

Elizabeth. advance of commerce during 
the reign of, 75 ; her useful mea.sure.'j, 
76. 

Emigration, restrictions on, 91. 

England, her early commerce, 7, 8 (av/- 
Bhitaiw) ; exj>ortatioiiH from, iii ilie 
, 4 *eign of Etlielred, 10; internal trad i 
of, ib . ; trade of different towns of, 
temp. Henry IT., 15, 16; exports of, 
16, 17; bidance of trade in favour of, 
T / ; her pro.spei >ns career in trade 
and manufactures, Hen VITI. 
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/!.';oiieral tnule of, ti'ntfK Jfus. 

1. 84-; Khii>]>iug of, a.d. 1701, 109; 
her exports and imports in 1784, 
183; im]>rovements in tho arts and 
si;lonce.s of, 134. 

Kn^lisU merchants, Charlemagne’s 
letter respecting, 6 ; natiirt; of tlieir 
t rade, ib. 

liiuiojie, trade of, temp. Henry VI. 37. 

“ |^\il 151 ay -day,” account of, 58. 
Kxchcipicr, closed by (’harles If. 101 ; 
its credit irrecoverably lost, tb 
Exclusive jirivilcges,'’ expiration of 
* tile, 1.55^ 

Exports of England, temp. Henry tl. 

] f> , customs’ duty ^rst charged on, 

’ ‘21 ; our ]>rincipal ones to Vrusaia, 

2. ‘lj ; the East India Conijiany, 

352-4. 

Exports and imports % of London in 
1 7*28-80. 115; to and from the Kjtst, 

. 81,^2; in 37<J3-4, J23 : in 178,1, 

!33; in 180(b 137; in 1800, 180-8; 
China, 18i^-^^^i|; Russia, ‘2()i, 20‘2 ; 
Sweden and Norway, 215, 210, 2*2‘2 ; 

* Dt iiiiiark, 224-0; Prussia, 228. 23,2, 
,234, 285 ; Hamburg, 241-4 ; Hun- 
over, 240; Holland, 247-250; Rel- 
giiiin, 254-0 ; Erau#e, 2(52, 203 ; 

J^ortugal, 207, 270, 27 J ; SjMviii, 
273, 27.4, ‘270; Italy, 277, 284, 
J^5; Turkey, 290-3; Egypt, 294-6; 
United St.;ites, 301-1; Central 
Am erica and Mexico, 311, 314, 315; 
South America, 31(>-828 ; Haiti, 
Porto Uic<», and tho West Indies, 
328^ifil; Afiica, 334, 380; Morocco, 
338; Java, 344; Philip] >iije islands, 
348; India and the colonies, 352, 
3o0, 364, 300-375 ; the ('ape of 
Good H )pe and onr African colonies, 
377: Austratirt, 384, 380, 387-399; 
West ImlioH, 405 et aeq. ; (Juianaand 
Llondursts, 415, 417 ; Caifad.i, 421, 
422; ?'(ew' Brunswick #aiKl Nf>va 

S(‘otia, 426, 427 ; Howfoundlaiid, 
• 4 29^ 430; British C<0umbia, 440; 
Siert'a licone ainl our African settle- 
ments, 442, 445-447 ; general state- 
fif, from and into the United Kii-ig- 
^?onl, in 1 85(( and 1860, 484 ; of fi>reign 
and colonial produce, 488 ; *>f domes- 

• tic produce, 491 ; of general shipping, 

• 49‘2. 

F. 


FaIttne in England, 29. 

Fig«| from Turkey, 291, 292. 
Fine*«rts, great dawngif onr, 30. 
Fire of Lciudou, 103. 


Fish, imported from Holland, 249 ; 
abundance of, on the British coasts 
and in the N orth Sea, 454 ; the 
S<iciety of Arts jiromotes the supply 
of London, 458 ; soui^ces <jf our 
supply, 159. 

Fish markets, new ones projected, 462. 

Fish-tr;ule of Norway, 222 ; of Billings- 
gate. 453; eflects of the Reformation 
on the trade. 457 ; under Charles 1. 
and Charles II. 457, 458. 

Fisheries of Newfoundland, 1 81 ; ni 
Torbay, 45(5 ; of Harwich, 460. 

Fishing spcciilati»»ns, 4(51 ; different 
companies and their failure, 401, 1(>2. 

Fishing stations rif Labrailor. 130. 

Fishing-tickle, of the North Aiiiorican 
colonies, 428. 

Fisliiiiinigei s' Cl unpany eatabVshcd, 30 w. 

Flanders, early trade of. injured by in- 
teriiafiniud troubles, 20 ; conces-sions 
made to the merchants of,. 24 ; inter- 
luptiou of trade with, 54. 

Flax ami bemp, trade of, witli Russia, 
205. 

Flax imported from Belgium, 254, 255. 

Folkestone, an outpoit to the trade of 
London, I 07 . 

Foriugu and colonial produce. im]K)rt,s 
and exports of, in 1850 and 1800, 488. 

Foreign merchants, encounigcment of- 
fered to, in the reign of *fohu, 18, 
19; great resort of to England, 
temp. Henry III, 19, agree to pay 
landing and wharfage dues in the 
Thames, 20: their increasing jealousy, 
22; restrictions on, 22; ooncessiona 
made to, 23, 24 ; charter of ] 303, 
24-27 ; strugglo between theiii^and 
th'* English traders, 31 ; laws affect- 
ing, 39 ; more restrictions on, 49 ; 
their manufactures prohibited, /b. ; 
renewed complaints against, 51 ; 
legisi.utivo measures against, .52, .53 ; 
encourage me Lit to, temp. Edward II. 
5(». 

Foreign trade, number of sbips ein- 
]»loycd in, 173 ; of the Port^if London, 
189 et »eq.\ with China, 189 et sery. ; 
and Russia, 201 et acq . ; with Sweden, 
Norway, and llenmark, 213, 224 ; 
T'russia, Hamburg, and Hanover, 
227 , 240. 245 ; Holland, Belgium, and 
France, 246, 251, 257 ; Portugal and 
Spain, 206, 272 ; Italy and the 
Austrian territories, 277, 282 c/ aeq. ; 
«4Jreeco and Egypt, 281, 294 ; with 
the United States, 300 ; Central 
America, 311; Mexico, 312, 
America, 816; Chili and Peru, 
Bolivia, 327 ; Haiti, 328; Porto Rico, 
329 ; with foreign possessions in the 

K K 
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VV^ cst In*lie.s, {{83 ; West (^oaHt and 

interior of Africa, 334, 33(» ; Morocco, 
337; Siam, 3^1; Malay peninsula 
and Cochin China, 343 ; .lava, 343; 
Sumatra, 315 ; I'hilippine Islands, 
34G ; India and the <‘.<donics, 35(> 
vf acq. ; with Singapore, Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, and the Cajje of Good 
Hope, 373 380 ; with T^atal, Aus- 
tralia, and the Wcist Indies, 381-413; 
with liritish Qiiiana and Honduias, 
114-418; with North America and 
the colonies, 418 et .sey. ; Canada, 
410; New llrunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, Niiva vScotia, and 
Newfoundland, 425-531; llritiah 
Colnnihi;), 432; Sierra Leone, 443; 
Avith tlic forty-niiic colonics of Great 
ilritain, 445 cl m/. 

h’ercigncrs, increasing jealousy of, 31 

l*’ortresaes consti-ucttsd on the Thames, 
58. 

Foss Dyke, eoiinty Lincoln, cutting of 
the, 1(5 €t n. 

FohS Dyke navigati<iu, a. IG. 

France, indvilegcs granted to the mer- 
chants of, 27, 28 ; tlfuirishing state of, 
under Colbert, 09 ; war W’ith, in 
J75G, 121; republic of, declares war 
against England, 13G; difficulties 
tlience arising, ib. ; assists tlic 
American colonics against ICngland, 
127, 128; damages inflicted on her 
navy, 120 cf n ; our trade with, 257 
tt scq. ; the Cobden Treaty, 258; our 
exports and imports, 2G2 cf iteq. 

hree trade, advantages of, illustrated in 
India, 357. 

I'’renc]i West India possessions, tra<le 
with the, 332. 

Fruit, fmjii Portugal, 2(58; trade cd', with 
Greece, 287 ; from »S]iaiii, 27 1 ; of the 
West Indies, 4 GO; of the llahaina 
I. 'elands, 410 

Fi nits aiul plants, cultivation of, 50. 

Fullers, I'oieign, enemirageuK'nt to, 31. 

I’’ urs, extensive eommercc in, 30 w. 

Furs of the Hudson’s Hay Company, 
140; peculiar fcatiues of the trade, 
111 . 

Fustic fiom Mexie<i, 31 1. 


ib 

Galatz, corn trade of, 200. 

Gallipoli, oil trade of, 280. « 

Game imported fnmi Belgium, 25 1, 
255. 

Garauciue, imported from HolJaii<), 248. 
Genoa, trailo of, fan/t, Henry Vi. 37. 
(Icnoesc drumim»ii<l, scizur*- of the, 20. 


Geiiocbc merchants niurderiid, 35. 

Genoese merchaiiis of Loudon, arrest of, 

47. 

George I., trade speculations during the 
reign of, 112, 113; ilistress thence 
arising, 113. 

George 11., progress of commerce, arts, 
and scieiKJc, during his reign, 121. 

Georgia colonized, 118. 

German manufactures, impoi*tatioii * if, 
242. 

(Jcmiany, concessions made to the mer- 
chants of, 23. 

Gibraltar, exports U», 27G. 

Gobelin taj»estry, manufactory f«*r es- 
iablisbed, 90. o 

Godfrey, tlic portreve of the City ol 
lioudou, 11, 12 71. 

Gold, discovery of, in Victoria, 389 . 
Sir II. Barkl«‘3 ’s statement respecting 
it, 390 ; of Nova Scoti.i, 42ii.; dis 
joveries of, in Britisli Columbia, i\:e,. 
432-7 ; sliijnneiits of, t/j Sau Frau 
cisco, 433; the (Jan boo gold-field, 
131 ; Governor D«>uglas’s re[»ort on, 
ib . ; ))robable conseij lienees of the 
discoveries, 138. 

Goldsmitlis’ Comyiany established, 30. 

Grain trade ftf London in 185G-G], 
232. r. 

Graini Ship Canal, from Loudon to 
Southam]>tou, projected, 1G8. 

Grand Surrey Canal, 154. 

Grapes from Portugal, 209. 

Grasse, (’ouut de, his fleet destroy tul, 
132. ^ 

Greece, our tra<le with, 286 cf. .sr q. 

Giiinsby, trade of, fmtp. Henry 11. 1(5. 

Gr<jcers’ Company established, 30 >/. 

Ground-nuts, an important article of 
Euroiieau eoiuraerce, 414 

Guano, exjiort of, 2f8; the trade of 
Peru, 55^23 ; first discovery of on 
Jchaboo^^/5. n. ; of Bolivia, 327. 

Guayatjuil, ^)ort and trade of, 328, 

Guiana, British, our trade Avith, 413, 
imports and I'Xports of, 415. j 

Guildhall of Loudon establisht-d by 
the Cologne nierohaiits, 19. 

Guilds, organization of, by Henry 11. 13. 

Guinea, trade with, Cl. 


H, 

IJAnKRL’ASiiJfius’ CoiMi'ANY cstabiishod ,' 
30 w. 

Haiti, our traile Avith, 328 ; imports 
ami exports of, 328, 329. • 

Halifax, harbour of. 429. ^ 

Ifeiiiburg. our trade with, 240 ; eiteiii, 
A'alue. and character ‘if the trade, 
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211; Her priiicipivl cxjmi tsitimir; ti> 
Kngl«U(l, 242 ; lioi* iignoultiiral i>ro- 
diu'ts, 24 -i ; her Uaiiiw and bacon, ift. ; 
our ex|)«»rtrt to, 21.‘>; docks at, 210 ; 
lu;r comiiH'rci;d sy^^tc•trl, 21:1. 

Hams sent to Auhtivdia, 30:}, 
lliinover, our trade with, 240; iiiip«»rtf' 
and e\]>orts of, 215, 24d. 
ilanf^o-towii nn'roliants, their <Us]/utea 
.with* the Londoiiei>, .‘>5 ; ci pulled by 
I'di/.abeth^ 71. 

H.iitlwaivs exported to the '^Ve^t In- 
dies, 41 

'llartlujto^d, tiadc of, it mp. Henry II. Id, 
H.ii‘V^ich Tiahery, itJO. 

Hailing f lira. 141. ^ 

Henry I., eh.irtcv granted by, to the 
City.ot Litndtai. 12. 

Henry 11., charters granted l<y, to I In' 
City «)f London, ^IJJ ; eruaiion of 
gndds by, th. ; trad«* of ICugland 
« luring Ins reign, 15 rt bCj. ^ 

Henry of I Juiitingdon, on tine exports 
of Eiiglainl, 4d. 

Herring.'^, tiadc in, 22»J u. 

Ht.)Uand. disjMite.-s with, ; war with, 
. in 1778, iiid 2 ; «iiir ti'nlc with, 2 Id 
<-t bVii.\ eause.s <*l‘ tlu' ilecline of her 
connncrce, 24d, 24r ; our iiup»»rta 
^ friun, 247 ; her butter and cbecsc, her 
w’lnc, ^Mjulder, fish, ainl other aHielea 
v<if ouninierci*, 21S-2.12; our expi»rts 
to, 249. 25d ; till* Ihiglish the camera 
for, 2515 251 ; ]»roj»ortiou of British 
and foreign shj]»piiig in tlie tra<le of, 
251. {Sn Dmvii.) 

Home products, rcstiictivo legislathni 
on, GO ; expoited to Hanibuig, 24,‘{ ; 
\o Belgiuiii, 250. 

Hondur.is. oiir li-ade with, 115; ma- 
hogany from, 415, 41 G ; imports and 
^ I'XjiMi’ts of. *14 7. 

I lups imported fr(»m Belgiuiu, 251,2.55. 
Horses, high j»rices p.iid#for fori-ign 
ones, 2G y/, ; imi»ortotl om Belginni, 
254, 255. 

Hudson’s Bay Company ^•li.irtered, 100 ; 
cmnjjlaints against, 120; ]>arlia 
meutary rejiurt on, y5. ; coinmerc-o 
W'ith their seltlcments, 489-111 : 
* imports and exports. 1 In ; their furs, 
440, 441. 

• Hudson’s Straits, discovery of. So. 
llnngerford iish-market, its tlemobtion. 
4G2. 

Hyfilmulie macliinerv nsed at lb*' 

‘docks, 101. 


kv,-TjiAi>n of Norj'.iy, 220 , con.#iin]» 
tion of jgc in England. 220, 221. 


Icelaml, trade of, 0a/y>. Henry VI. 89. 

Ichaboe, guano first tliscovored on, 
823 n. 

Imports. (Sre I’XroiiTS aiul Imi’oiits.) 

liuli.i. Bishop Sighelm’s expedition to, 8; 
first vo\age from England to, 78; 
formation of a company for trading 
to, 74, 75; great iiiereasc of trade to, 
M, 82; her c'Xports and imports, 81, 
82, 3G0, 8G1, 8GG ; our ir.idc with 
India and the eolouies of, 850 cf .tfv/. ; 
tiadc to, thrown open, 85G ; its ra]iid 
increase, 85(>, 857 ; different obstacle.^ 
to the tr.ide of, 857 : growing ta.s*c 
in, for British fabries, 858; m.arkef. 
for our cotton manufactures, 358 ; 
]»n»grcss of tr.ulc n'stricted by per- 
iiiciouf- h ..li.dation, /7>. ; inercaso of 
eotton, JUJIC culture ainl u.se iii- 
<ligo, 8G1 ; sugrir and rice. 8G2- 1 ; 
«laiiger of ini ci fering w ith llic trade 
(»f, 3G.5 (t It.; eottoii maniilaeturc.s 
of, ;U>5, 3<5G ; railwa\ mateiials ex- 
ported to, 8G7. East Imua 

i^OMCANY.) 

Indigt>, culture of, in India, 8G1 , largely 
iinportcil from r»cngab 8»()2 ; varying 

}>riecs of, if). 

Toni.m Islands, trade of the, 2S7 ; 
British [>rol.c\*tion injurious to their 
comnii'ree, 28S ; taxes on, if). 

Ireland, trade of, t<>n)f). Henry VI. 38. 

Iron and steel from Sweden, 21 G. 

Inm manufactures of (Jri'at Bi itain, 
210, 217. 

Iron vessels, eoinj»are<l wilh W’oodon 
*»nes 180, 18 1 , ' 85 • their prime 

<*< *sl . 1 S 1. 

Ironmongers’ Comi)any established, 30 //. 

Italy, om- tr.u^e w’itli. 277 tf tuq.i ini 
poi'ls and exjjorts, 277, 284, 28.5; 
])rosj>eets of the trade of, 280 ; 
shipping i inployed, ih. 


J. 

Jacqi’I’..s fJiEi 11, ofBourges, the eminent 
merchant, 4 G. 

Jalup from Mexico, 313. 

James L, his ae^•e.ssion iin])ortani to 
English commerce, 78; Ids policy, 
it). ; his ‘‘ countta* blastcs ” against 
tobacco, 85 ; ajjpoinhs a special com- 
mission to inquire into tlic state of 

* the wr. >1 trade, 8G. 

Japan, our trade with, 3 40, 841. 

Java, our trade with, 343; ex])orta and 
imports, 344. 

•lews, foreign trade in the hands of thef 
1 1 ; compelled to inter their dead in 

K K 2 
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Hodcro.srf Street-, ih. w. ; tli<‘ir cx|>:i 
trisition, 23 ; \tnfouiidetl 
agaiuHt them, ih ; re-JidiJii«Hi<in of 
the, A.D, y5. 

John, enconrageinents offered hy, to 
foreign merclianta, ]J>. 


K. 

Kj:pri:r., Adam, his naval victories, 129. 
Kiirrachee, our trade with, 308. 


Tj. 

LABRADori, our trade with, 430; fishing- 
stations (*f. //*. 

Lace imported from ludgium, 2.o4, 

Lagoons of 'j’lirfcaiiy, horai ic acid from 

the, 278 it. 

Lainl>skiii furs, 440. 

Ijaiiding and wliarfage dines paid hy 
tlie foieign luorchants, 20. 

Law’s Mis.siasip[ii Company, 112. 

licgal quays. (*SVc 

Leghorn bonnets from Italy, 2/8. 

Lestago, aiMistorns’ duty levied on every 
last of le.ither, 12 v. 

TiOvaiit, trade with the, 47, CO ; C*om- 
]iany established, 71 ; trade of the, 
freed from restrictions, 121. 

Tiiucoln, trade of, ienijK Henry II. IC; 
its pro-sjierity attributable to the 
canal cut from the Trent to the 
Wj-thani, ib. ct n. 

IJnen, exports of, from Ireland, IJo n. 

Liquorice juice from Soiitlierii Italy, 
281. 

Liquors, consumption of, in Norway, 
223. 

Lisbon, lior trade with London, 30. 

Little Edtranl seized by the French, 
28. 

Liverpool, American trade chiefly cn- 
gro.ssed hy, 30n. 

Livery companies of Loudon, incor- 
poi ation of the, 30. 

Loans lent by the citizens of London, 
34. 

London, historical view of the trade 
and commerce of, irom the earliest 
period to the reign of Eliza! >etli, 
1-77 ; her maritime supremacy, 
2, 3 ; iTiles the sliijipiug trade 
the world, 2 ; her monetary j)Ower, 
3 ; her supremacy as a comuiercial 
city of comparatively recent date, 

' 3, 4 ; earliest mention of as a com- 

mercial city, 4 ; general state of. 


under the Homans and the Saxons, 
r», C ; first settlement of the Easter- 
ling.s as mcrchimts in, 9 ; charters 
granted to, by William the Con- 
qiiertu* and liis suecessors, 11-13; 
Fitz-Stepben’s account of the com- 
merce of, temp. Henry 11. 14; resort 
of foreign merchants to, temp. Henry 
ni. 19; character of her ti-ade in 
1315 exemplified, 28, 29; iiicorpoim- 
thui of the liverj’' companies of, in 
1327, 30 ; Iier citi/a'iis loan money to 
the king, 34 ; her trade with Lisbon. 
30; Whittingltui’s c()nnexion with, 
41-41; nrro.sfc nf (leiioese merchants 
in, 17 ; tr.ide of, the fievant with, ib. ; 
improvement of, tfm/). Hcnry^VlII. 
<12 ; hoi* retail trade (liiritt^'^thc reign 
of the 'L’udors, (in, 00 ; her iiieroasiiig 
imj>ortan(5o, // > />. K.Ii/,al>eth, 7t3 ; ]>ro- 
gress of her trade and com^’iercc 
^rom the accession of Janies I. 78 €t 
great inqtrovemcnts of, in out- 
ward aKSpect and in supply of water, 
87 ; tr:id(* t>f, during the civil war, 
92 , baiiking e^tablislied in, ‘.*3 ; great 
fiie of, 103 ; seizure of her thartei.*. 
and fraiichis«‘s, frmp. ( diaries 11. 104, 
105; conditi<%i of trade, temp, (iiiven 
Anne ami Geovj^e I. 112; export:^ 
and inqiorts, 1728 30, 125> 110; 

trade carried on hy cmiipanies, ami 
her general prosperity, 117; state of 
trailc in 1800, 138: hi.storieal view of 
tlie poit of, 139 et sff/.; limits of 
defined in the reign of Ch:y'l(^s II. 
140 ; the legal qnay.s and sufferance 
wliarves, 141 ; the Thames con- 
.servaiicy, 142 : the warehousing 
system t>f, 1 13 ; parliamentary in- 
quiries re.specting, 145 ; Dock Act 
pas.sod, 1799, 148; tiniL->tructiou of 
the various docks, 150-9; outports 
which ar^ adjuncts to the trade of, 
H)7 ; shipiXng of iho port of, 170/7- 
,s*c <7 ; number of vessels ein[>Ioyed, 
171 - 171 ; ship-!»uildiug in | the 
Thames, 182; iinfiorbs and exports 
of, in 186(!, 18<>''^; foreign trade of 
the ))ort, 189 (7 acfj.; parliamentary 
rtqajrt on, as regards China. 192 8'; 
her trade with Russia, Franco, and 
the different Furo]>ean states, 201- 
294 ; with Egypt, 294-299 ; with 
America, Asia, and Africa, 300 f t scy.; 
{see FoM-nuN Tiiadf, j\nd Ex^chiTS 
and Imports); her trade with the 
tVench, Dutch, and Danish possej- 
si/>ns in the West Indies, 332; the 
West (k^-ast of Africa, ifTorocco, 
Jiioau, &c. 33‘| 348 ; the grfeat 

market for Eastern produc^i^ions, 349 ; 
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licr tra<le\vitli Iinlia and the colonies, 
o5<) \t acq. : iniporU from anil ev- 
]>orlH t»> Jndia, 8»>d, 0^4, 3(h!; tm le 
with Singnj)oiv, Ceylon, the M.uiri- 
tins, Cape of (3ood Hope, Natal, 
Australia, West Indies, &.e. 37<>- 

447 ; coasting and coal trades of, 
4 IM c‘t a^Q. 

Ijondop, Docks, construction of the, 
'•loO, 151 ; tluir cost, 151 ; t:a^’se^^ of 
sickiicHs ill the, D>4; the Coinpanj' 
opjiose the coiiKtructlon of Ht. 
, Katherine’s Doeks, 15 ( 5 , 157. 
Londonon», their disposition fur coin- 
niM’ce, ;t ; tlicir free laws and iii.iri- 
time sujn*einaey, Ps. ; their disjmtes 
witiuLlj ^ I Ian s«- to a ii nieivh.mts, .‘15 
l.UMiry^ importation ot arti< les »>f, .5li. 
JjViin, trade of, Jlrnry JI. 15, IG. 


kl. 


M M IIINLIJY eSporteil to tlie West lll- 

• di«‘S, 4151. 

Maekerel stdd at t lii ec-h il Ipeiiee apiee»;, 

4(if; • 

li ulder, imported from J f«»ll{nid, Si4^^ ; 

from T 4 irUey, ‘ 2 tM, lh‘ 2 . 

M.hlcira, our trade witli, 271. 

M.igiia Charts, eiieoiirageiiieiits offered 
I 13 ', to foreign merchants, Jp. 
IMaliog.inj', inij> >i’te<l frotn Mexico, Jll ,*{ ; 
fi c'*iijloridu!Ms, -J 1 5 , iniporLs oi, and 
duties on, 41 <5. 

M.yta, exports to, 27«>. 

IManehestor, niaiiufacl unv at, P‘1, 
Maiigaiie.'.e iuijjoite' • fioiii Holland, 
\ ii4P. 

M.inill.i, trarlo o^', JJIS. 
Mauuf.ictmes,imporlatioiioy irohiliit.ed, 
4‘,l, 50’ ]»ros]ieioiis eareer of, 
lien. Vlll (51, (52 ; at^M.inehe.-'ier, 
^ P5> ; ])i ()nioti‘d ill iMi'^hind liy the 
Kr|rnch refugees, l(i 2 , J(I51 c/ h ; ex- 
ported to llcigium, 2 '>(»; growing 
taste iu India for Ilrilidi iiiaini- 
laetuiv.s, J35v^ : Air. AVilson’s iinjuirt 
Muties on, 351) ; largt* ex}»ort.s of, to 
India, Il'iS. 

»TVlanufact 111 ers, foreign, encouragement 
to, 31. 

, Maiiufaiduring imlinstry jiroinoted 
fo^ejgn trm'bles, 20.- * 

Mauritius, our trade with, ‘.175 ; impoi^M 

* and exjiorts of, 37G, 5177. 

IVl^iuritius Chamber of Agriculture, tlndr 

report on the .sugar duties, 408. 
MeiTici, famih" of •.he, Id ; eminent 
iiiCM'chuiitpr; of lud\^ ih. 


fiOl 

Memei, forinerlj- the great }>ort of tim- 
ber exportation, 233, 

Mei’i'cr, .lohn, iiierchaiit of Perth, 33. 

Meieer.s’ Company established, 30 

Mereliaiit eiti/.en.s, advaneiug conse- 
quence of. 3(5. 

Merchant Tailors’ Coinjianj' OBtablished, 

30 

Mercliaiits, of eminence, temp. Ikhvard 
111. 40-4 (» ; of Kngland first recog- 
nised b}' Parliament, 55, 50; of 
France, ]irivi leges granted b* the, 
27. 2S ; of Ceniiany, Flanders, Hor 
dcaii.x. and Aquitaine, coiicessiiuia 
made t4», 251. 21; and tln-ir charter 
of 13(f3, 21-27; foreign encourage 
nieiit to, 30, 31. 

Methuen TriMty. 1 10, 2(5(5 ; its injurious 
effects on our ndatimis with France, 
110 . 

Mexico, onr lra«le W'lih, 312 ; her ex 
jiorts an«l imports, 5513-J5. 

Middleton, Sii Hugh, sujqtln-s Jaiiidon 
w’ith w.itor, 87. 

Midlaixi coal-, Kiqqdy of, 471. 

MintTals fnnn Spain, 275 ; of the V'lrgin 
Islands, 410. 

Miiamiehi t.imher from New Prunsw ieU, 
42:>. 

Missi.ssij»pi (’om]>anv, 112. 

Mogadore. port of, 5537. 

Monetary ]>ow’er of fjondon, '4. 

Moiiop«>lies (»f tra<lc restored, 88, 80, 
their effects, !)(), l»l, 

Moiiojjol^’ patents, granting of, 85» ; 
re\oked, /A 

A!«»ntt* Video, mirtraie uU'i, 310. 

Aloioc<«o, our trade with, 5»‘i7 ; tical.^ 
of lS5i>, lA. ; exjMuts and imports, 

55‘>8. 

Alnibeny tri'cs, cultivation of, 81 cf v. 

Murage, explanation id, 2-^ //. 


N. 


NaNTKs, rev»>cati<ui of the e<liet of, aud 
resort of French artificers to England, 
102 ; ]>ul)lic feeling in favour of the 
refugees, 103. 

Naples, onr trade with, 270. 

Navig;*tion Act passed, 1)1, 07. 

Neutral ships, dispute ie.sj»ecting the 
right of seizing when laden with the 

• ciirgo oi a belligerent jxnver, 20 cl n.; 
rights of, 130 , 

New Ilninswick, our trade with, 425 , 
the. Bay of Miramielii, 7A. ; imports , 
and exports, 425, 420. 

New tJraiiada, onr trade with. 312. 
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Kew Soiitli Wales, settlement of, 
it 7t . ; t>iir trade with, 3S5 ; its 
}>astoral character, ih. ; disi’cvcry of 
j[;old, and the coiisetiuent iiicrcuKC of 
trade, SS.** ; intports and <*x|>(nts 
; it-^ wool trail*-, J 1 S 7 ; wine (‘f, 
oS3. iStr Australia ) 

Ncav Zealand, <*nr trade with, o!»7 , 
imports and expoi ls of, 

!Ne\vfoun<lland, «I olm (‘.ihot's ex}v‘ditioii 
to, . 07 ; lirst setth'ment of, hi ; our 
trade with, 42H ; iiij]»)rts and exports 
of. 42!h 4-‘>M ; lifehci ics of, 4"iJ- 

North American colonie.-, our tnule 
with tljc, 41 S ft AViy. ; hii^h r.ites of 
import duties, 42JS ; shipping trade- 
of the, lol ; the gold discoverie.s 
ill, and tlieir prohahlo <a)nse<piciieo‘^, 
{Sa: ('AN\f)\, CoJJ'Min.A, 

NrwKoUM)n\M), No\ \ Scotia, iJtc.) 

TS’oitli Sea tishe!'i(!.s, 4/>4. 

Korway, onr trade with. ‘21 2.2111 (f sn/ ; 
ice trade of, 22 (i ; lier timber Iratle. 
221 ; fisli trade <*f, 222 ; exports 

lo, /Vi. ; eoiiMmiptioii of liijimrs in, 
22 ;h 

Norwich, trade of, f(7}/p. ilonry IT. la. 

Nova Scotia colonized, 120 ; <»nr trade 
\vitL, 127 ; its tishei’ies, //> ; its im- 
])orts and e\pnit,>. 127, 42S; gold 
and coal <d‘, 421) ; (‘oal iniii<*s of, 4 ;>S. 

Nutria fiiiv, 441 v. 

NnU im]»nrced from S])aiu,27i; fnen 
r.iazil, yii). 


Oats from Sweden, 21<>, 

Ollc,-.'^a. oui tiade witli. 200 , 

Oil. eonMiiniitntn of, in Knaland, 2S1 
Oil tia<]*- *»f OaHijinli, 2 ^ 0 . 

Onions from Vortngal, 20S 
Opium from Ihiikey, 201, 202. 

Orau'jfcs fr**iu J’ortngal, 200, 27d. 
Oichil from I’ortngal, 2 <iN. 

(>ttoinan baik, 2 S 0 »/. 

Outpoits A\hieh aic :nljnnet'» to tli 
tratle of TjMudon, 107. 
f>xcn from I'ortngal, 20‘S. 


P. 

Pacific, onr trade ith, ‘‘,2 -Iff acq . ; prV-- 
f ora hie to that of the Atlantic f**r 
steam vessels, 421 <t 
I’aliii oil from Africa, -‘1^5 1, 

I'anama, route of, to be iiior*! ficeU 
oj)encd, 30/ ; pearl fislu'rv of, 3.0; 


Panama hats, im]n)j*l.ition of, 312. 

J\iper imported from llclgium, 251, 
‘255. 

Paraguay, our intercourse with, 322. 
J^irlianient, disagreement, of the two 
IJoiises of, on Skinner’s case, fiS, 

J*arr, (-’aj>tain, his tii.st discovery of 
gnauo, 3*23 /*. 

I’aS’.agi*, a charge for passiiiy ov€'r 
ferries, 12 n. « 

I’.atagoiiia, our iiitoreoursc 'with, 323, 
P.itersoii, ]Vlr.. originator of the Daiicu 
Donijiany, 107 . , 

Pavage exjilanatioii of, 25 •• 

Pcail fishery of l*anania, 333*. • 

Peru, onr tiade \W’th, 323,324 ; flnatm, 
the trade of, 323^; imp*)rts <5 cx- 
))«irts. 324-7. * « 

Peveusey, e.n ly eoinriK-rce •jf, 11 . 
P]ii1ipl>in*- J, -.Iannis, onr trade with the, 

3 111 . difh-renf ial duties of, .piv.jiT^'icial, 
>;47 : inijiorts ami exports. 313. 

PJidpot, Sir J<*lm, deiends JCnglish c«»m- 
iuere(‘ from aggression. 33 ; notices 
of, 3*4 ii. 

Pilch lake of Trinidad, 410 

Pole, Wm. dc la. the eminent merchant, 

4 0 . 

Poiit.igi*. e.xjtl mfdion id, 25 ?/. 

T*ort o 1 Lomlon, history of its trade aiM 
ei'iiimeice, 1 *^'-•* 7 .; ilsanei#'nt limits, 
131»; tin- legal ])•>!< fiiijn l.ond'>iT*t.o 
th*_* Noith l-'oM-land, 1 11 ; }n«>lorieal 
review of, 140 ct .s‘ 17 . ; its shi]»ping, 
170 .*.* 7 .; impoit,s and <‘\j»orts **f, 

in 1300, isos, its foreigi> ^rade, 
lS 0 r/,-,r 7 . 'Nfi IjoNhON.l 
Poi-t ^\ine fiom Tortiigal, 2i*7 
Porto Hieo, oiii- trad*- witli, 3.20, 330. 
J*oitngaJ, trade i>f, /*;;/;*. Henry \'J. 37 ; 
impolit-y i»f the 5Iethnen treaty of, 
J773, lr,0; fair jn-e.-ent tra*le with? 
2 OO 1 i't jff 7 . ; ex])oit.'. and import-’, 
207-71; iJritisli Bliipping tm]tIov<*d, 

20 . •* 

Potatoes imported fi-rjin lloll.-md, 240. . 
P*mlti’y imported from lielgiuni * 25 1, 
255. 

Poundage- dues granted, 00. 

J’ozzolaiii tV'-m tin- idand of St. Vin- 
e<-ijt, 4l0. *■ 

PreeioTis metals from la-n.idor, 3‘23. 
Prince Kdwaro's I sland, onr trade with, 
420; its hi.«tory, 42<J-<S // 

Pri.-ago, ancient right of, 25 
Priv.i 1 cei‘ing in 17S0, 12!’ //. 

“Pii\il<V’:o trarle” <*f the East indi.i 
Company, 35fl h. '* 

Priisda, trade of, U hi}k lleiiry VI. .'^7 : 
*^*ur jai'.sent trade witli, 227 (t i^'q. ; 
i#r:j)orts from, i>23; her corn trade, 
220 232; her timhei- f'i*ade, 23*2 t: 





her Npolter, *J;VJ ; tun* to, th ; 

at the lieaci of tlie Zollvoreiii, 2o;i ; 
the Souml dues, *2:h>, 2:^7 : the Stadt 
dues, 


of the Tort of Loudon, 1 11 
avfj ; ]>rt>]toM'd ^•x1ell^^ioll of iJio, 144, 
14f>; tlieij- iiisiitHfieiuw for tlie eoiii- 
• uieret' of the port, 145 ; disadvan- 
tages 4t£ the “ legal ’ on<‘s, 1 i*i5, 1 «>•; 

Quwri Charlotte’s gold dis 

eo\ery in, L’/J. ^ 

appointed for diseinbarLa- 
tioi»T>^P\ods n^he TJmuk's in lli:i5. 
tih ; the aneient }»oH for foreign iner 
chants, 50 v. ; ai# an.*ieiit landiim- 

Queeiulaiid, in Australia, the i ^iiig 
colony oU 


ILmianays in conne.\9»n witlj the dochs, 
1<>0; facilities they all'ord, 101; 
cau'gs oi ]>ieforejiee for railway 
t.i av» lling, L'^l ; elleoi of, on the 
canal" and coasting tiadcuf JCngland, 
44s, 111* ; \s hy they have not injnied 
th<i tiaOie on eaiiaL, 450. 
lh\lsyi.-^ ini])ortcd from Sp.iin, li74 ; troin 
Turkc;s, i!iM, i>0L‘. 

Jted innlht, lisliing for, 4.‘i(>; anecdote 
of the J>nke of Portlaial eiiniu‘i fo.l 
>\ith, tit. ti. 

Ke.^toration, ])oriod of the, 0‘l. 

Jictad tracre^of Jjoiidon during the 
reigns of the Tudors, u5, 

Ilov(»!iition, “ tin* gresiL'^/o/^/i. Chns I 

llico of lialia. J102 ; its supjdy from 
^Ihirmali, JlOd ; iir.poi Is cd‘, ^(54. 
iSehard 1. trade ol, ^llll•mg his reign, 17. 
lliehard II. his marriage with -Aniie ot 
lloheinia, ill tt. 

River ])irate.s,” 1 io* 

Roads, repair of, 1*22. 
lloekall fishing hank, 150. 

Rodney, A<hn. captures St. Ihistalia, 
131 ; his victi>rions career, 1 22. 
Ttomrn (’aUiolics, jyihlie f^eliiig«against, 
102 . . 
Roman'!, their trade with Rritain 5. 
Rosewood fronji IJrazil, 310. 

Jtum from the Wc"! Indie.", 400-8. 
Mtussia, the fir^ eiiiha."."y Sfi m. t<f 
Lngl.'ijid, OS ; oui* trade with, 201 


if ttft/. . high rale i*f duties in, 20*2 ; 
tallow tnidi* of, 203, 204; tlax and 
hemp trade of, 2tt5 ; ovporta to, 207 ; 
our t.cidi* with the northern and 
southern ports ‘^f, 20S j balance ot 
trade with, against l^ugland, 210 ; 
rc-<tnction.s on commerce in, 211. 

RusMaii Comjifiiiy, formation of tin', 
(il; it." sncee.s.se.‘<, G7, f)S ; dut.icvs 
levied by, and dissati,sfaetiou tbenc.e 
ari."ing, 200. 207 : the dispute re.*-jioct 
ing duties a<l)usted, 207. 


S\cKs. manuf.n'ture of, for the Knglisb 
niilleiv, 231. 

St. Kii.st.itia. eat‘ture of, 131, 132, 

St. lagi> <le Conipostella, tin* eliicf town 
of (lallicia, its sanctity, IS, 4t) u. 

St. Ivatln rinc’s 1 )ocks, const rnetion of, 
I5.'»*0; opposed by the London 
Dock Comjiany, 150), 157 ; tboir site, 
15S ; canoes of sickm'ss iii the, 10 4. 

Sn. Thoina'*, our tradi* with, 333. 

St. A'jiiei'ut. i.sland of, poz/.olani from, 
410. 

“Salt monopoly *’ of India, 30S r' v. 

Salteis* (^ornj)any t'slablislied, .‘>0 «. 

S.iij<lwicii, earl\ coiimn’'i'(*e of. 11. 

Sarawak, our trade witli, J> 10,350 

Sarsajiarilltt fiom lMc\ico, 3i3. 

Saxons. \S(t ANCii.ik S \x()Ns. ) 

Scainnioiiy from ^'’’.iikey, 201, 202. 

Scotlrind, lands of rncrciirintf- declared 
exempt from seizure during thei^ 
ab.'^cllce abi o.id, 12//,. tnnle ot. Zc//?//. 
llemy VL 3iS. 

Screw steam-vesst Is t'mj»lo 3 'cd in tin* 
coal trade, 175; ibeir low* rat.ea ef 
freightage, 470>, 

■’Sea-coal Lane,” 40:;. 

Sherry from S])ain, 274 

Ski]>-building in the Thames, J >>2 ; iron 
ve.'^sels, /5. ; com[iti!*ati\ e values of 
iron and wood, 1N2, 1S3; tlieir rela-- 
live n"C‘S, Ls:!. 185. ^ 

Ship-inonc\', imposition of, 02 cf n. 

Slii]>ping of i\nol{ni(l^ 1701, lOO; 

belonging to J.oiKhai, Liverpool, and 
Rri,«ioI, 122 ; luimbt'r and tonnage nf 
London ship.s, 170fZ.v//. ; great pr</' 
portion of larg(* stcani-\e.sscl.s Lc*- 
lop'/ing thereto, 17<5 171 ; niiinbei 
cinplo\ed in the trade of London, 
171; iiiiinbLi of ships <*mi>loye<l in 
the coa.stiug, /-oJorjial, and t'orcign 
tradc.s, 172. 173: i)roportion of 

i'riti'ih t«> foreign shi]t])ing. 173; ini 
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]>orts aiul exports, 380-188; extent 
of, employed in the West IiidioB, 
417, 418 (See Siiii\s, and Steam- 
SiiirriNO.) 

SJji]>ping, tonnage of, entered and 
cleared in 1850 and 1800, 402. 

Shipping trade of the Avcjrld ruled 
London, 2; of the Amcricjin coloiiieH, 
4:il. 

Shii>a of the A nghv Saxons, 7 ; peri<id 
when large ones were first constructed, 
57 ; those which still unlo.vl in the 
'rhaines, 1 00. {Sec SJiiPi’iN(i ) 

Shir(3burii,6ee of, roinoved to Old Sarum, 

8 H. 

Shuinac iiniKirted from Southoin Ikily, 
281 

Siam, our tnide witli, 341, 342; her 
trade with Singapore and China, 
312. 

Siamese, anecdote of their eager pur- 
chase of buttons, 342 n. 

Si<*ily, our trade with, 279. 

Sierra Leone, our trade with, 442 ; ex 
ports and inijiorts, 442, 414, 445. 

Siirlielin, Bishop, his expedition to 
India, 8 ; his sec of Shireburn, iO. v. 

Silk goods imported from Belgiiitn, 254, 
255 

Silk trade, 5o ik 

Silks, A,c. from Kranee, 201. 

Silkworm, attempted proj)ag«ition of the, 
80 ; its results, 81. 

Silver from Bolivia, 327. 

Singaj»ore, onr trade wit h, 309 ; its iin- 
jiortanee, ib. ; imports niid e\]»orts, 

370. 

Skinner, Thomas, 97 ; his contcjst with 
the Ivist India Com]>iuiy, and ill 
usage, 98. 

Skinners’ Coniiuiiiy established, 3t>. 

Smith, Ccilonel Baird, his rejiort on 
the, cotton m'iiiiifa<;tiire.'i of India, 

307 V. 

Somersetshire coals, supply of, 471. 

Sound dues, 23 ; redeemed by a pecu- 
niary payment, 237. 

South America. {See America, South.) 

.^South Australia, our trade with, 391 , 
Is ^ copiier mines, ib. ; increase of the 
clij> of wool, 391; imj»oi'ts and ex- 
ports of, 395. 

South Sea Comjuuiy chartered, 111 ; its 
scheme to 2»ay oil* the Kiitiunal Debt, 
112; trade oiiemd by the, 111. 

Southami^ton an outpost to the trade of 
London, 167. 

S«uithvvark, duty on shi]>s coming b*. 
temp. AVilliam I. 11. 

Spain a purchaser of wool from England 
In 1254, 21 ; trade of, f(mjt Henry 
VI. 37 : length of jiilgrim iges to, 48 ; 


war with in 1 739, 118; its Cannes and 
its popularity, 119 ; our trade with, 
272 ; our exports and imimi-ts, 273, 
274, 275. 

Spanish Armada menaces England, 72 ; 
its signal defeat, and important 
effect, 73 ; a second one defeated by 
the Dutch, if), n. 

Speculations, temp, deorge I. 112^113. 
Spelter of Prussia chiefly e\'}>orte«T^’ -om 
Stettin, 2.34. 

Spirits imported from Holland, 219; 

great q uan t i ty sen t to A u st rail a, 39 3. , 
Sponge from Turkey, 291 , 292«» 

Stadt dues, 237 ; tht‘ir histoiy, 14.3S ; 
agitation against ^hcm. 239 ; the diu's 
redeemed, 240 ; ih lir jnfluenen>^^5. 
Staffordshire coals, ]» 

Stani]> Act of America rt3j)ealcd, 12‘^ 
Stationery sent to Au-«tralia, 3!t3i 
Steam navigation, its inqvM*V*^?.i*»,tliL 
ti-'ulc \Nith America, 3oi. 
Steam-shi]»)>ing belonging Le, the Pori of 
Tlondtm, 17li, 171 ; alnn^t cxebi.'^iv«‘lv 
British, 175 : its increase juvjndi'-ial 
to the sliipping trade*, 175, 17f» their 
first cost and cost of workiTv/» ; < 
in favtmr British commcice, ib ; 
limits to the inuigation of, ib. ; rail 
w,iy.'«, sucoes.sful competitors with, 
17«S, 179 : Sea-communication l»y, 180, 
along our coast, and to the Continenifr 
ib.\ regulated by railway facilities, 
Iso, 1 SI ; HnjK.' 1 'iorit.y cO, f»>r convey- 
ance of goojls, I Sl, 

Steelyard, scttl(‘ment <d‘ ilie E.i.steKli^jg->. 
at the, 9; the exclusive )>rivil(’ge.s ol 
the merchants aboli»h<‘d, 63; shut iq*, 
by Elizabeth, 71. 

Stejdien. elnu ter granted by, to the (.ht;y 
f>f ijfmdoii, 12. 

Stettin, onr trade with, 22N.* 

Suez (.'anal project, 297 , its praetic.i' 
bility, 297, *298 ; rea.-^iuis against it. 
29 S, 299. 

Sugar imported fi-om Cuba and Porto 
Kico, 330; the eonntrie.H v\bit*h sio.» 
j»ly it, 332; of linlia 302 ; iin]M)rtt>d 
from the Mnuritiiis, 376, 377 ; from 
the West Indies, 4o0-8 ; diilu't^ on, 
and their effect, 406, 407. 

Snlpliur, from Sicil 3 \ 279. 

Snmatia. our trade with, 34 5. 

Sw«'in Biver Setth ineiit, our trade; with, 
396. 

Sweden, our- trade •with, 242 ct 
imports from. 214, 215;iier snp)>ly 
of timber, 215; hei oats, 216; • 

iron and steel, v'A ; ex])orts to, 217, 
218; internal eonimnnications of, 219%. 
S Weill, lijlie Earl of Orl^ncy, 17 
Sydney, inijua ts and exports 386. 
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J^yia, tin* tiailo tvi*, cliirlly oamnvl on by 
<llrt‘Vk infivlianta, of, 

SyiiJi, imports from, 


Tai;aniio(J, o'lr tra<l(‘ with. 201). 

'I'.illow, Ir.ulo in, witli ilussiri. 202, 201 ; 
importation of, from New Sonlh 
W!i1o.w’..s8. 

'rnsra.Miia, om* tra<lo willi, 21»7 ; 

exports and impor*.s of, 

1'a^**rMci, JohiijtlvJ' eminent inercliant, 

Tea. duties <in, re>iHted by tlie Amerienn 
(•oionie*<, 124-<5 ; t»:ide uith China 
rt‘ ‘‘y the duty on, l!»l : (‘Ihvt 

(«f the reduction on, lOS ; our di”eet 
trade witji tlio t(*a diMtri<‘ts, 200; 
eonsiim(*d .»y our North American 
<*olonien, 128. 

'r» let(i*jiph^ m eoniK'xioij with tin* tloekn, 
• Ido. 

Thames, tlu noble riv<‘r, mentioned by 
liede. 4; const rm titn of fortrcHses on 
^ • the, oS ; its navi>j;ntion improved, 8H ; 

.'>hi])^\s]in h ^tdl unload in it, Kid. 
TiiameM eoiiyervuney, 1 12 ; its jurirtdiC' 
tion ;ui<l ]»rivih‘t;es, //>. (t n. 

Timber fr<uu Ne^\ llrunHwicU, 425. 
Tinds*!' tnute <it‘ Norwav, 221 ; of th<» 
IJ^tliie, 222. no, I20;‘eireet of duties 
ou timber, 222, 4111; iniport.meo of 

1 lie trade, 120. 

fobaeeo, KinL;.Ijvmeh'H ‘vounter blaster* 
against, So, Sd» ; restri<*t ions on the 
growth of it‘ its impoi tat ion j>rt>- 
hil)ited, »\^*e])t from Virginia ami 
Ileime.d.i, Sd; made a r<»yal moiio- 
j)oly, 00; m n-eulture off in the est 
Indies, 111 ; o’lr wlluh; su]>ply of 
foreign ])ioduetion, 411, 112; ini- 
’ norU of, 112 ; our dutie.s on, 412. 
Tofl, a g(‘nerie term bu’ every sjieeiefl of 
ti-ibute, 1 2 «. 

ToiiUiige, dues granted, Od. 

Torbay hshery, lod. • 

'IVade of Knglai.d in the ttmth ami 
eleventh centuries, 10, 11; of dif- 
ferent t(»\vn8, Innp. Jlt'iiry II, 15; 
balanee of in favour of England, 17; 
Inwp. IJichjrd I. /V^.; of lJurope*^e/wp. 
l^my VI. 27 ; inland tra<le, Jhow 

• ymidiicted, 52. 

Trade and eomrnereo of London, liis- 
^torical review of, 1 et seq. (.wc Lon- 

• IJON ) ; exceeds ii^amouut that ( Jpevery 
previously existing state of coinmeree. 


2 ;.itttihutaltletothenuinbers, wealth, 
and }»iodncli\e ]»o\\er of the pt'oplo, 
ifi.; means of rajiitl eoininvinieatiou 
greatly contributue to, <7>. ; di8])osi- 
tion <»f the Londoners for, 2; earliest 
im*ntimi of, by Bede, 1 ; at the time 
of the Ivoinans, 5 ; under the Saxona, 
dS; Charlemagne’s letter res]H*et 
mg, t»; under the Easterlings, it; in 
the bamls of the Eadf rlmgs ami the 
Jews, 1 1 ; eiieonragemeiits to foreign 
men hants iiml m.inufaotuiers, 1 8, U>, 
20 , 21 ; stiuggle betuei'ii tlie foreign 
and l•!ll^li'<h traders, 21 ; qualilicaLiou 
of eiti/it nship established by, 22 ; 
flourisliing state of, a.s deseribid by 
a e<»nteiuj)oraiy’, 2d, with Lishoii, 
ih.; retali.itory prohibitions, 50,51; 
new' eommerei.il tieati».s, 51; inter- 
iiiptioii of, with Mamieis, 54. 55; 
with tho la vaiit, do ; aitli (Inliiea 
ami B.iib.uy, <tl ; juDsperons st.ito 
of, ttiiijK lleiiry VIII. dl, (12; ad- 
v.mt.iges to. fiom tlu* lo'.s of C.dais, 
dd ; gre.it ineiease of, w'ith tlie Ea-'t, 
vM, .82; geiier.d state of, foKfK J.une.s 
I. SI ; and Cli.ide*' II. 0/ ; nourish- 
ing state of, ui Fr.inee, under Colheit, 
00 ; condition of, (<mp (^>ueen Anne, 
112; e\])ortsand impiits, in 1728 20, 
115; sl.ite of, in 1720, lid; cariieil 
on by London conip.'inieH, 117; geiuTal 
pro'^penly of, ih ; Uieir jirosperous 
career, hmjt. t4e<irge 11 . 121 ; state 
of, A i> 17do, 122; exports ami itn- 
l>orts in 1781 and 1780, 122, 127, 128 ; 
t fleet of (he t u^toiiis’ system on, 152 ; 
.imount of sliip])iug emjdoyed in, 170 
vf .vn/ ; imports and exports in Ihdo, 
l''d-S; wuuh foreign nations, 180 ft 
s» 7 . [,s(i Fouik.n 2'uAm); with 
Imli.i and tlie colonies, .‘i.lO it stq.; 
with the C.ipe of Oood ITopo and 
onr .\fiie.in colonies, 277; with Aub- 
traiia, 284 tf ; with the West 
Iiidie.s, 400 ft i<fq. ; with British 
(luiaiia and the Tlomluras, 112, 415; 
with Nftrth America, 118; ('auada, 
Newfouiidl.ind, &e. 410 ; with th..* 
British colonies, 4 45 et sa/.; ^iq 
coasting and coid trades, 418 sa/. 

Trading companies, freedom of, limited 
to those who conformed to the ( ’liurch 
of Knglaml, 01, 02. 

IVading monopolies restored, 88, 80 ; 
their efTects, 00, 01. 

» Trieste, our tiade with, 282. 

2’rinidad, the pitch lake of, 410. 

Tri]M>Ii, our trade with, 320. 

Tudors, retail trade during their reigns, 

65. 

Tuiu.«», our trade wdth, 320. 
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Turbots, <lo!irncsH of, 458, 451* ; pre- 
iiiioios iitfcrcvl far, 

Tuikoy, our trswlo with, 29 U d 

exports lui'l imports of, 290-3 : her 
shijjjtiiig, 293. 

Till tie of the West Indies, 409. 

Tiiscauy, our trade witli, 278. 


U. 


ri.STKO, settlement of, SO. 

Union of l^nghiiid and Scotland, elfect 
t*f the, 79. 

United States, their intiependt;nco de 
elared, 127 ; our trade with tJie, 30(> 
e\j)orts and imports, 300-i : 
present depn^ssion and fnlniv ])ros- 
peets, :i0l, oOo t( stq. ; theii shipx»iijg, 

:uv, 310. 


V. 


Van 9'uo.mp defeats the second Sj».iJii--h 
Arinad.i, 73. 

Vancouver's Ishuid, distance fiom Lon- 
don to, 421 ?/. ; s<‘ttlenient of, }:‘»2 , 
gold discovery in, 132. 

\'anclloes, from Mexico, 313. 

V'ciieti, tlieir .trade witli IJritaiii, 5, 
annihilated by Julius ( '.e.sar, /T/. u. 

Venezuela, our trade with, 312. 

N'eiiieo, trade of, ttnn*. Henry VI. 38 , 
our ju-eseiit trade witli, 282. 

Verdigris, extensive uses ol, 134 ?/. 

Vere, llobert dc, Karl of Oxford, 
marriage, 34 n. 

Vessels (,s(c SiTii’-s and SillPriNu). 

Victoria, colony of. our trade with, 3*89 ; 
discovery t)f g'»ld in, //>. ; exports and 
imports of, 391, 392 ; stands at the 
head of all our colonics, 393, 394. 

Victoria Docks, construction of tlie, 
1.59 ; ollieial report resptM ting, 1<>5. 
"^yntners’ Company cstabli.sli<‘d, 30 n, 

\nutry, origin <4* the, 2L 

Vii^iii 1. -.lauds, minerals ol the, 41 n. 

Virgiiii.a Company, formation of thtj, 79. 

V'oyages of discovery, 09. 


W. 


IVAnFOLE, Sir Kobort, 111. 
tVaiibigo, commercial law pas.-^ed at, 
9, 10. 


Warehousing system of the docks, 
qn.iy.s, and wharves of Loudon, 1 13, 

1 53. 

Water, supply of to Loudqji, 87 ct n. 

Weavers of Loiulou, charter granted to 
the, by Henry II. 13; foreign en- 
couragement to, 3'1. 

Welsli cioals, sup] *ly <d', 171. 472. 

West Australia, our ti.uh* witli, 39(i. 

West India colonies, oin* trade Wjci| tl“\ 
409-13 ; eonllieting legislation regard- 
ing them, 400 ; evil eflects of tlie 
absentee system, -flT)!, 102;. the new 
el.iHS of pi-oprietor.-., J03, 40l^* statis- 
tics of eoiniiieiee wiLh,*4ol> ini- 
]»orts and exjiort.-., l0;>--7, 412, 113; 
.siigai- and rum, iiiti d nutu^^ials, 
fruit, &c. 410-4 iC^ 

West India Islands, foreign trade with, 
3*28 v( m <j. V 

West India Dock Coniy 4 ji^.}ji,^ ; its 
ebligatiuLis and j)rivilegcs, v6. ; its 
.successes, 150. 

vf list India 1 locks, ofiieiay report i esj>ect- 
ing the, 1(55 

West Indic'', thi'ir mnleveloped re- 
s<mrce-.. 109, 410 ; shipjmig emi»lo\ e<l 
in the, 417, 118. 

Wt t d<H5k.-> in tluj J’linmi's ]u-oposed, 1 17. 

Wliarvos ol the Port of l.omlon, 111. ^ 

Wliarves, Sufferance, tlieir dj.^ad van- 
tages, 105, 100. 

Whitby, trade of, Henry Tl. 10 

Whittington, Ibchard, story of, 11 ; iiis 
emiinmce ns a merchant, 42, 4.3 ; hi?' 
residence, 4 1. , 

William theCoiKjuon)!', commen ial state 
of Kngiaiid at the time of, in ; eliartcn* 
granted I^y, lo the City of L»>iidon, 1 i. 

Willi.ini the lii.vhop, of the City of 
Loud* > 11 , II. 12 tf, 

Willuiiii of Malmesbury, ins account of 
London, 15. 

Willi. iin l•'ltZ-Stephell’s aecovmt of Lon- 
«lon and it, fommerce, 14 ; l»it>gra- 
]»hical notices of, II, 15 ft. 

WiJli-iiii autl M.'iry, prosjieriiy of tile 
country under, ItKi ; speeidatiou.. of 
this peiitnl, ltK8 

Willis, the buccaneer, 41.5 n. 

Willoughby, Sii. Hugh, Ids unf utiinate 
voyage ainl <lcath, ¥1. 

Wile* imjiorted from ilullaud, 2 18 , • 
from iSieiJy, 279; of Au.stralia, 388. 

Woad, quantity of, iiiqjojted /ijttjt 
Hes'jry lIs 17; f 4 »*oiH‘rties and use of. 

It. 

Wool, a consulerable item of i ^ 

fcntp, Henry 11. 10 ; Spain a pur- 
chaser of, f; om Kughuul, in 1251, 2J ; 
grO’H'ing Lmportane.c of the trade, iif. ; 
iiu]>oited from Jh Igiuin, .,254. 255; 
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fiviu ; i lip of, in South ^ 

yj>'l ; our imports of, ; 
in New fiealiiiul, 397- 
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